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INTRODUCTION 


Literature,  like  its  most  excellent  phase,  poetiy,  has  never 
been  sarisfkctorJly  defined.  In  essence  it  !s  too  subtle,  too 
elusive,  too  vital,  to  be  coniined  within  the  limits  of  phrase. 
Yet  everybody  vaguely  knows  what  it  is.  Everybody  knows 
that  human  life,  in  its  endless,  commonplace,  unfathomable 
complexity,  impresses  human  beings  in  ways  which  vary  not 
only  with  individuals,  but  with  the  generations  and  the  nations. 
Somewhere  in  the  oldest  English  writings  there  is  an  all^ory 
which  has  never  faded.  Of  a  night,  it  tells  us,  a  little  group 
was  gathered  about  the  fireside  in  a  halt  where  the  fliclcer  of 
flame  cast  Ught  on  some  and  threw  others  into  shadow,  but 
none  into  shadow  so  deep  as  the  darkness  without.  And  into 
the  window  from  the  midst  of  the  night  Sew  a  swallow  lured 
by  the  light  i  but  unable  by  reason  of  his  wildness  to  linger 
among  men,  he  sped  across  the  hall  and  so  out  again  into  the 
dark,  and  was  seen  no  more.  To  this  day,  as  much  as  when 
the  old  poet  first  saw  or  fancied  it,  the  swallow's  flight  remains 
an  image  of  earthly  life.  From  whence  we  know  not,  wc  come 
into  the  wavering  light  and  gusty  warmth  of  this  world ;  but 
here  the  law  of  our  being  foibJds  thu  we  remain.  A  little  we 
may  see,  fancying  that  we  understand, — the  hall,  the  lords 
and  the  servants,  the  chimney  and  the  feast ;  more  we  may 
feel, —  the  light  and  the  warmth,  the  safety  and  the  danger, 
the  hope  and  the  dread.     Then  we  must  fonh  again,  into  the 
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2  A:l^M^^X.\^{'^P^^'^  OF  AMERICA 
voiceless,  unseen  eternities.  But  the  fleeting  moments  of  life, 
like  the  swallow's  flight  once  more,  are  not  quite  voiceless  -,  as 
surely  as  he  may  twitter  in  the  cars  of  men,  so  men  themselves 
may  give  sign  to  one  another  of  what  they  think  they  know,  and 
of  what  they  know  they  feel.  More  too ;  men  have  learned 
to  record  these  signs,  so  that  long  after  they  are  departed, 
others  may  guess  what  their  life  meant.  These  records  are 
often  set  forth  in  terms  which  may  be  used  only  by  those 
of  rarely  special  gift  and  training,  —  the  terms  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  of  painting  and  music ;  but  oftener  and  more 
freely  they  are  phrased  in  the  terms  which  all  men  learn 
somehow  to  use,  —  the  terms  of  language.  Some  of  these 
records,  and  most,  are  of  so  little  moment  that  they  are  soon 
neglected  and  forgotten ;  others,  like  the  fancied  stoiy  of  the 
swallow,  linger  through  the  ages.  It  is  to  these  that  we  give 
the  name  of  literature.  Literature  is  the  lasting  expression  in 
words  of  the  meaning  of  life. 

Any  definition  is  the  clearer  for  examples.  To  make  sure 
of  ours,  then,  we  may  well  recall  a  few  names  which  un- 
doubtedly illustrate  it.  The  Psalms  arc  literature,  so  is  the 
Iliad,  so  are  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  so  is  the  JEae'idy  and  the 
Divine  Comedy,  and  Don  Quixote,  and  Hamlet.  These  few 
names  are  cnoi^h  to  remind  us  not  only  of  what  literature  is, 
but  also  of  the  fact  which  most  distinguishes  it  from  other  arts 
of  expression.  The  lines  and  colours  which  embody  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  can  be  understood  by  anybody 
with  eyes.  Though  to  people  like  ourselves,  who  have  grown 
up  amid  the  plastic  traditions  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  an  Egyptian  painting  or  a  Japanese  print  looks 
odd,  it  remains,  even  to  us,  comprehensible.  The  Psalms,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Epistles  in  dialects  of  Greek,  the  JEnei6  was  written  in  Latin, 
the  Divine  Comedy  in  Italian,  Don  Quixote  in  Spanish,  and 
Hamlet  in  Elizabethan  English}  except  through  the  unsatis- 
factory medium  of  translation  one  and  all  must  be  sealed 
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books  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  languages  native  to  the 
men  who  phrased  them.  World-old  l^ends,  after  all,  arc 
the  wisest ;  the  men  who  fled  from  Babel  could  each  see  in 
the  deserted  tower  a  monument  of  impious  aspiration,  but  this 
thought  of  each  was  sealed  from  the  rest  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  So  to  this  day  literature  is  of  all  fine  arts  the  most  ' 
ineradicably  national. 

Here  again  we  come  to  a  word  so  simple  and  so  frequent 
that  an  important  phase  of  its  meaning  is  often  overlooked. 
Nationality  is  generally  conceived  to  be  a  question  of  race,  of 
descent,  of  blood ;  and  yet  in  human  experience  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance perhaps  more  potent  in  binding  men  together  than 
any  physical  tie.  That  old  l^cnd  of  Babel  tells  the  story. 
The  confusion  of  tongues  broke  every  bond  of  common  kinship ; 
the  races  which  should  hold  together  through  the  centuries- 
sprang  afresh  from  men  who  newly  spoke  and  newly  thought 
and  newly  felt  in  terms  of  common  language.  For  these  lan- 
guages which  we  speak  grow  more  deeply  than  anything  else  to 
be  a  part  of  our  mental  habit  who  use  them.  It  is  in  terms  of 
language  that  we  think  even  about  the  commonplaces  of  life, 
—  what  we  shall  eat,  what  we  shall  wear,  whom  we  shall  care 
for}  in  terms  of  language  too,  and  in  no  others,  we  formulate 
the  ideals  which  consciously,  and  perhaps  still  more  uncon- 
sdously,  guide  our  conduct  and  our  aspirations.  In  a  strange, 
subtle  way  each  language  grows  to  associate  with  itself  the 
ideals  and  the  aspirations  and  the  fate  of  those  peoples  with 
whose  life  it  is  inextricably  intermingled. 

^  Languages  grow  and  live  and.  die  in  accordance  with  laws 
of  their  own,  not  perfectly  understood,  which  need  not  now 
detain  us.  This  English  of  ours,  with  which  alone  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Originating, 
one  can  hardly  say  precisely  when  or  how,  from  the  union  and 
confusion  of  older  tongues,  it  has  struggled  through  the  infan- 
tile diseases  of  dialect,  each  of  which  has  left  some  trace,  until 
long  ^o  it  not  only  had  become  the  sole  means  of  expression 
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for  milliotis  of  people,  but  also  had  assumed  the  literary  form 
which  now  makes  its  literature  in  some  respects  the  most 
considerable  of  modem  times.  Whatever  else,  this  literature 
is  the  most  spontaneous,  the  least  formal  and  conscious,  the 
most  Instinctively  creative,  the  most  free  from  the  ranluiess 
and  the  debility  of  extreme  culture,  and  so  seemingly  the  most 
normal.  Its  earliest  forms  were  artless ;  songs  and  sayings 
began  to  stray  from  oral  tradition  into  written  record,  laws 
were  sometimes  phrased  and  chronicles  made  in  the  robust 
young  terms  which  carried  meaning  to  unlearned  folks  as  well 
as  to  those  versed  in  more  polite  tongues.  By  and  by  came 
forms  of  literature  which  at  least  comparatively  were  artistic, 
influenced  by  an  impulse  of  writers  and  of  readers  too  towards 
expression  for  expression's  sake.  The  earliest  of  these  which 
.has  lasted  in  general  literary  memory  reached  its  height  tn  the 
work  of  Chaucer,  After  his  time  came  a  century  or  more  of 
civil  disturbance,  when  Englishmen  were  too  Busy  witE~wars 
of  the  Roses  and  the  like  forTu'rther  prepress  in  the  arts  oT* 
peace.  Then,  with  the  new  national  integrity  which  grew 
under  the  Tudors,  came  a  fresh  and  stronger  literary  impulse, 
unsurpassed  in  vigorous  spontaneity."""" 

In  1575  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  modern  English 
literature ;  in  162^  that  great  body  of  English  Titerature  which 
we  call  Elizabethan  was  complete.  Fifty  years  had  given  us 
not  only  incomparable  lyric~verse  and  the  final  version  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  work  too  of  Spenser,  of  Shakspere  and  the  other 
great  dramatists,  of  Hooker,  of  Ralegh,  of  Bacon,  and  of  all 
their  fellows.  Among  these,  of  course,  Shakspere  stands  su- 
preme, just  as  Chaucer  stood  among  his  contemporaries  whose 
names  are  now  forgotten  by  all  but  special  scholars ;  and  one 
feature  of  Shakspere's  supremacy  is  that  his  literary  career  was 
normal.  Whoever  has  followed  it  from  his  experimental  be- 
ginning, through  the  ripeness  to  which  he  brought  comedy, 
history,  and  tragedy  alike,  to  its  placid  close  amid  the  growing 
languor  of  freshly  established  tradition,  will  have  learned  some- 
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thing  more  than  even  the  great  name  of  Shakspere  includes,  —• 
be  will  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  natural  law  which  not 
only  governed  the  course  of  Shakspere  himself  and  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  but  has  governed  in  the  past  and  will  govern 
in  the  future  the  growth,  development,  and  decline  of  all 
literature  and  of  all  line  art  whatsoever.  Lasting  literature  has 
its  birth  when  a  creative  impulse,  which  we  may  call  imagi- 
native, moves  men  to  break  the  shackles  of  tradition,  making 
things  which  have  not  been  before;  sooner  or  later  this  im- 
pulse is  checked  by  a  growing  sense  of  the  inexorable  limits 
of  fact  and  of  language ;  and  then  creative  imagination  sinks 
into  some  new  tradition,  to  be  broken  only  when,  in  time  to 
come,  the  vital  force  of  imagination  shall  revive. 

As  English  literature  has  grown  into  maturity,  the  working 
of  this  law  throughout  its  course  has  become  evident.  The 
first  impulse,  we  have  seen,  gave  us  the  work  of  Chaucer ; 
the  second,  which  came  only  after  generations,  gave  us  the 
Elizabethan  lyrics  and  dramas,  Spenser  and  Shakspere,  and 
the  final  form  of  the  English  Bible.  This  last  is  probably  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  translation  in  the  world;  it  has  ex- 
ercised on  the  thought  and  the  language  of  English-speaking 
people  an  influence  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  a 
translation,  however,  it  rather  indicates  how  eager  Elizabethan 
Englishmen  were  to  know  the  splendours  of  world-old  liter- 
aturCi  t}]^  reveals  a  spontaneous  impulse  towards  native  ex- 
pression.  Apart  from  this  supreme  work,  the  fulj]^  developed 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  took  on  the  whole  the 
form  of  poetry ;  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  other 
band,  took  on  the  whole  the  form  of  prose ;  and  as  English 
prose  literature  has  developed,  no  phase  of  it  has  _dev.?!Qilfii 
more  highly  than  its  fiction.  Vaguely  general  though  this 
Statement  be,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  an  important 
general  tendency.  The  first  form  in  which  the  normal  liter- 
ature of  any  lan^ua^  develops  is  instinctively  poetic ;  prose 
comes  later;  and  prose  fiction,  that  intricate  combination  of 
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poetic  impulse  with  prosaic  form,  comes  later  still.  In  1625 
fnglish  literature  was  fuHyHeveToped  only  in  the  forms  of  lyric 
anTclramatic^^oetiy.  '  ~"" 

It  was  about  tnis  time  that  the  America  with  which  we 
shall  be  concerned  came  into  exijj^gpg^^.  It  b^an  with  a 
number  of  mutually  independent  settlements,  each  of  which 
grew  into  something  like  political  integrity.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  somewhat  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  sentiment  of  local  sovereignty  in  the 
separate  States  was  accordingly  too  strong  (o  allow  the  federal 
power  to  assume  an  independent  name.  As  the  power  thus 
founded  developed  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  modern 
history,  its  citizens  found  themselves  driven  by  this  unique  fact 
of  national  namelessncss  to  a  custom  which,  if  misunderstood, 
is  often  held  presumptuous ;  they  called  themselves  Ameri- 
cans, a  name  geographically  proper  to  all  natives  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  from  Canada  to  Patagonia.  By  this  time 
the  custom  thus  historically  established  has  given  to  the  name 
"America"  the  sense  in  which  we  generally  use  it.  The 
America  with  whose  literary  history  we  are  to  be  concerned 
is  only  that  part  of  the  American  continent  which  is  dominated 
by  the  English-speaking  people  now  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the   United   States. 

A  literary  history  of  America,  then,  should  concern  itself 
with  such  lasting  expressions  in  words  of  the  meaning  of  life 
as  this  people  has  uttered  during  its  three  centuries  of 
growingly  independent  existence ;  or,  in  simpler  terms,  with 
what  America  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  English 
language. 

Accidents  of  chronology  though  the  centuries  of  any  era  must 
be,  they  prove  In  such  study  as  ours  convenient  divisions  of 
time,  at  once  easy  to  remember  and  characteristically  distinct. 
In  the  history  of  America,  at  least,  each  century  has  traits  of  its 
own.  In  j6oo  there  was  no  such  thing  as  English-speaking 
America;  in  1700  all  but  one  of  the  colonies  which  have 
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developed  into  the  United  Sutcs  were  finally  established,  and 
the  English  conquest  of  the  miaale  colonies  founded  byj:he 
Dutch  or  the  Swedes  was  virtually  complet^.  In  170 o_ _cvei2 
one  of  the  America^  colonies  was  loj^ally  subject  to  the  goy- 
^mment  of  Kin^  William  III.;  in  1800  there,  remained  _ 
throughout  them  no  vestige  of  British  author|,tv.  In  i8do, 
the  last  complete  year  of  the  EE£5i^£2S3£-S^^j£h£L-^-4.^'^>  the 
United  States  were  still  an  experiment  in  government  of  which 
the  result  remained  in  doubt ;  the  year  iqoo  has  found  them^ 
whatever  else,  a  power  which  seems  as  established  and  as 
important  as  any  in  the  world.  Clearly  these  three  centuries 
of  American  history  are  at  least  as  distinci.as  three  generations 
in  any  race. 

Again,  though  the  political  crises  which  decided  the  dis- 
tinct features  of  these  centuries  were  far  from  coincident  with 
the  centuries  themselves,  the  typical  American  character  of 
the  seventeenth  century  differed  from  that  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  that  of  the  eighteenth  from  that  of  the  nineteenth,  as 
distinctly  as  the  historical  limits  of  these  centuries  dif^red 
one  from  the  other.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  typical 
American^  a  man  of  EnglTsTJ^sp caking  race,  seemej  "to  him- 
self an  immigrant  hardly  at  home  in  the  remote  regions  where 
bis  exiled  life  was  perforce  to  be  passed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  typical  American,  still  English  at  h^rt,  was  so 
far  in  descent  from  the  immigration  that  almost  unawares  his 
personal  ties  with  the  mother  countryhad  been  broken.  By 
tradition,  perhaps,  he  Itnew  from  what  part  of  the  old  world 
his  ancestors  had  come,  but  that  old  home  itself  had  probably 
both  lost  all  such  traditions  of  those  ancestors  and  ceased  to 
feel  even  curiosity  about  their  descendants.  For  better  or 
worse,  this  new  America  had  become  tjie  onl^  real  home  of 
its  natives.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  typical  American, 
politically  as  well  as  personally  independent  of  the  old  world, 
and  English  only  so  ?ar  as  the  traditions  inseparabliTfrom  an- 
cestral law  and  language  must  keep  him  so,  has  often  felt  or 
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fancied  himself  less  at  one  with  contemporary  Englishmen 
than  with  Europeans  of  other  and  essentially  foreign  blood. 

Yet,  English  or  not,  we  Americans  are  English-speaking 
still ;  and  English-spealung  we  must  always  remain.  An 
accident  of  language  and  nothing  more,  this  fact  may  seem 
to  many.  To  those  who  think  more  deeply  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  mean  that  for  hetter  or  worse  the  jdeals  which  underlie  our 
blundering  conscious  life  must  always  be  the  ideals  which 
underlie  the  conscious  life  of  the  mother  countiy,  and  which 
for  centuries  have  rectified  and  purified  her  blunders.  Morally 
and  relipjiouslv  these  ideals  arejmmortally  consecrated  in  King 
James's  version  of  the  Rihly  i  legally  and  politically  these 
ideals  are  grouped  in  that  great  legal  system  which,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Canon  Law  or  the  Civil,  may  broadly  be  called 
the  Common  Law  of  England.  What  these  ideals  are,  every 
one  bred  in  the  traditions  of  our  ancestral  language  instinctively 
knows ;  but  such  knowledge  is  hard  to  phrase.  Perhaps  we 
come  as  near  as  may  be  to  truth  when  we  say  that  in  their 
moral  aspect  the  ideals  which  underlie  our  language  are  com- 
prised in  a  profound  conviction  that,  whatever  our  station  or 
our  shortcomings,  each  of  us  is  bound  to  do  right ;  and  that 
in  their  legal  aspect  these  ideals  may  similarly  be  summarised 
in  the  statement  that  we  are  hound  on  eanh  to  maintain  our 
r^hts.  But  the  rights  contemplated  by  our  ancestral  taw  are 
no  abstract  ones ;  they  are  those  which  the  gradually  varying 
custom  and  experience  of  the  centuries  have  proved  in  actual 
exercise  (o  be  safely  favourable  to  the  public  and  private  wel- 
Jure  of  men  like  ourselves. 

Vague  and  general  as  all  this  may  seem,  it  has  lately  come 
to  possess  significance  hardly  paralleled  nnce  at  the  beginning 
of  our  Christian  era  the  imperial  power,  the  law  and  the  lan- 
guage, of  Rome  dominated  what  was  then  the  world.  Our  law 
and  our  language,  our  Ideals  and  our  vital  eneigies,  which  had 
their  earliest  origin  in  England,  are  at  this  moment  struggling 
for  world-existence  with  what  else  in  ideals,  in  law,  and  in  Ian- 
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guagc  have  developed  themselves  otherwise  Ir  modem  time. 
Yet  for  a  century  or  more  the  two  great  English-speaking 
races,  the  native  English  and  that  of  independent  America,  have 
been  so  disunited  that  each  has  often  seemed  to  the  other  more 
hostile  than  many  an  alien.  There  are  no  feuds  fiercer  than 
the  feuds  of  kindred.  As  we  pursue  our  study,  we  shall  per- 
haps see  bow  this  breach  between  the  two  branches  of  our 
race  has  grown.  In  brief,  from  the  lirst  settlement  of  Vitginia 
until  the  moment  when  the  guns  of  Admiral  Dewey  brought 
America  unawares  but  fatally  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  Asiatic  empire,  there  hag  never  been  an  instant  when  to 
native  EngKshmen  and  to  English-speaking  Americans  the 
great  political  problems  have  presented  themselves  in  the  same 
terms.  To-day  at  last  there  is  little  difference.  To-day,  then, 
the  disunion  of  sympathy  which  for  a  century  and  more  has 
kept  Americans  apart  from  the  native  English  takes  on  world- 
wide significance. 

An  Important  phase  of  our  study  must  accordingly  be  that 
which  attempts  to  trace  and  to  understand  the  changes  in  the 
native  character  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  English,  which 
so  long  resulted  in  disunion  of  national  sentiment.  Wc  can 
scrutinise  them,  however,  only  as  they  appear  in  literary 
history,  and  mostly  in  that  of  America.  For  our  chief  business 
concerns  only  the  question  of  what  contributions  America  has 
made,  during  its  three  centuries,  to  the  literature  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Recurring  to  our  rough,  convenient  division  of  native 
Americans  into  the  three  types  which  correspond  to  these  three 
centuries  of  American  history,  wc  can  instantly  perceive  that 
only  the  last,  the  Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
groduced  literature  of  any  importance.  The  novelists  and  the 
historians,  the  essayists  and  the  poets,  whose  names  come  to 
mind  when  American  literature  is  mentioned,  have  all  flourished 
since  1800.  The  greater  part  of  our  study,  then,  must  con- 
cern the  century  just  at  an  end.     For  all  that,  the  two  earlier 
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centuries  were  not  sterile  i  rather  indyd  the  amount  of  native 
American  writing  which  each  produced  is  surprising.  What 
is  more^  the  American  writings  of  the  eighteenth  ccntiiry  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  seventeenth  quite  as  distinctly  as  did 
the  American  history  or  the  American  character.  Of  both  cen- 
turies, meanwhile,  two  things  are  true  :  neither  in  itself  pre- 
sents  much  literary  yariety,  and  most  of  what  was  published  in 
each  has  already  been  forgotten.  Our  task,  then,  is  becoming 
plainer ;  it  is  to  glance  at  the  literary  histor^r  of  America  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth,  and  to  study, 
with  what  detail  proves  possible,  that  literaty  history  during  the 
past  hundred  years. 

From  all  this,  too,  an  obvious  method  of  proceeding  begins 
to  define  itself.  Taking  each  century  in  turn,  wc  may  con- 
veniently b^in  by  reminding  ourselves  briefly  of  what  it  con- 
tributed to  the  history  and  to  the  literature  of  England.  With 
this  in  mind  we  may  better  understand  a  similar  but  more 
minute  study  of  America  during  each  of  the  three  periods  in 
question.  When  we  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  of 
these,  the  nineteenth  century,  we  may  find  ourselves  a  little 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  is  almost  contemporary 
with  ourselves.  Contemporary  life  is  never  quite  ripe  for 
history  I  facts  cannot  at  once  range  themselves  in  true  per- 
spective J  and  when  these  &cts  are  living  men  and  women, 
there  is  a  touch  of  inhumanity  in  writing  of  them  as  if  we  had 
already  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  them.  In  these  straits  one 
decision  seems  unavradable,  —  so  far  as  our  study  concerns  In- 
dividuals, wc  must  confine  it  to  those  who  are  no  longer  liv- 
ing. Unhappily  the  list  has  so  swollen  that  these  should 
prove  quite  enough  for  our  main  purpose.  For  this,  we 
should  constantly  remember,  is  chiefly  to  discern  what,  if  any- 
thing, America  has  so  far  contributed  to  the  literature  of  our 
ancestral  English  language. 
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THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

I 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  FROM  160O  TO  17OO 

Whatever  else  people  remember  about  seventeenth-century 
England,  tfaey  will  pretty  surely  know  the  names  of  the  sovcr- 
cigns  who  came  to  the  throne.  In  1600  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  drawing  to  its  clo^e.  Aftfi;  h^r  f"""^  ^hn 
pragmatic  iacotchman,  Tames  I.  After  him  came  Charles  I., 
whose  tra^c  fate  has  combined  with  the  charm  of  his  portraits 
to  make  him  at  least  a  pathetically  romantic  hero.  Then 
came  Cromwell,  quite  as  sovereign  in  his  fleeting  Com m o n- 
wealth  as  ever  king  was  in  monarchy.  Then  came  Charles  ' 
.II.,  with  all  the  license  of  the  Restoration  ^_  then  James  II., 
ousted  in  less  than  five  years  by  the  Qiojious  JRevoIution  j 
finally  came  the  Dutch  Prince  of  Orange  with  his  Eng- 
lish  Queen,  royal  in  England  only  by  glorious  revolutionary 
grace.  Seven  sovereigns  in  all  we  find,  if  we  count  William 
and  Mary  together;  and  of  these  only  six  were  technically 
royal.  Of  the  sue  royalties,  four  were  Stuarts,  who  came  in 
the  middle  of  the  list ;  and  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  broken 
midway  by  the  appariUon  of  Cromwell,  the  one  English 
sovereign  not  of  royal  blood  and  dignity.  "Literally,  then, 
Cromwell  may  be  termed  the  central  figure  of  English  history 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  in  the  fiiW  literaiy  spirit  of  that  period  to  remark  this 
fantastic  fact  as  if  it  were  significant,  saying  that  just  as 
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Cromwell  ^stands  central  in  the  list  of  those  who  diuing  the 
seventeenth  century  of  our  Christian  era  were  sovereign  in 
Protestant  England,  so  in  the  eyes  of  them  who  seek  among 
these  a  fitting  centre  for  their  thoughts  and  meditations  he 
proves  central  too.  Love  him  or  hate  him,  reverence  or 
detest  his  memoiy,  one  fact  you  must  grant :  never  before  in 
English  history  had  men  seen  dominant  the  type  of  which 
he  is  the  great  representative ;  never  since  his  time  fiave 
they  again  seen  that  dominant  jype^  now  irrevocably  van- 
ished  with  the  world  which  brought  it  forth,  —  the  type  of 
the  dominant  Puritan.  ~ 

The  Puritan  character^  of  course,  is_too_fierm,2nently  Eng- 
lish  to  be  confined  to  any  single  period  of  English  history. 
Throughout  English  records  we  may  find  it,  first  gathering  the 
force  which  led  to  its  momentary  sovereignty,  and  later,  even 
to  our  own  time,  affecting  the  whole  course  of  English  life 
and  thought.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  Puritanism 
for  a  while  acquired  the_unique  imjiortance  of  national  domi- 
nance, which  it  proved  politically  unable  to  maintain  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  its  chief  exponent.  A  religious  system,  one 
generally  thinlcs  it ;  and  rightly,  for  it  was  profoundly  actuated 
by  conscious  religious  motives,  and  by  passionate  devotion  to 
that  system  of  Christian  theology  which  is  known  by  the  name 
nf  f^^^yin-  Ajwlltjcal  movement,  too,  it  often  seems;  and 
rightly,  for  never  in  the  course  of  English  histoiy  have  native 
Engl ishmcn_so__st  riven  to  alter  the^form  and  the  course  of 
constitutional  development.  In  such  a  study  as  ours  it  has 
both  aspects ;  the  dominance  of  Puritanism  may  best  be  thought 
of  as  the  period  when  for  a  linle  while  the  moral  and  religious 
ideals  which  underlie  our  language  were  uppermost,  when  for 
once  the  actuating  impulse  of  authority  was  rather  that  the 
willjjf  God  should  be  done  on  earth_than  that  any  custom  — 
however  fortified  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  formulated  in 
the  Common  Lang^— ^ould  facits  own  sake  be  maintained. 

That  the  will_  of  God  should__bc  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
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Heaven,  po  good  Englishman  will  ever  deny.  What  the 
will  of  God  is,  on  the^f>'qf  hnr"^i  1"!ir"  r^i''T'^!y  concerned 
with  the  matters  of  this  world,  even  good  Englishmen  cannot 
always  s^ree.  Among  the  Purians  themselves  there  was 
plenty  of  dissension,  out  one  thing  seems  fairly  sure,  —  no 
good  Puritan  questioned  the  trmf^  o^  C^vfflfsflj  any  more  than 
good  Catholics  of  to-day  question  the  dogmas  of  an  C£cumen* 
ical  CounciL  To  understand  Puritanism, then,  in  England  and 
in  America  alike,  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  what  Calvinistic 
theology  taught. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Puritans  held,  God  created  man, 
responsible  to  Him^  with  perfect  freedom  of  will.  Adam,  in 
the  fall,  exerted  his  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God; 
thereby  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  merited  eternal  punish- 
ment. As  a  mark  of  that  punishment  they  lost  the  power  of 
exerting  their  will  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  without 
losit^  their  hereditary  responsibility  to  Him.  But  God,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  was  pleased  to  mitigate  His  justice. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  certain  human  beings, 
chosen  at  God's  pleasure,  might  be  relieved  of  the  just 
penalty  of  sin,  and  received  into  everlasting  salvation.  These 
were  the  elect ;  none  others  could  be  saved,  nor  could  any 
acts  of  the  elect  impair  their  salvation.  Now,  there  were  no 
outward  and  visible  marlcs  by  which  the  elect  might  be 
known;  there  was  a  fair  chance  that  any  human  being  to 
whom  the  gospel  was  brought  might  he  of  the  number.  The 
thing  which  most  vitally  concerned  every  man,  then,  was  to 
discover  whether  he  were  elect,  and  so  free  from  the  just 
penalty  of  sin,  ancestral  and  personal.  The  test  of  election 
was  ability  to  exert  the  will  in  true  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God,  —  a  proof  of  emancipation  from  the  hereditary  curse  of 
the  children  of  Adam ;  whoever  could  do  right,  and  wish  to, 
had  a  &ir  ground  for  hope  that  he  should  be  saved.  But 
even  the  elect  were  infected  with  the  hereditary  sin  of 
humanity ;    and,  besides,  no  wile  of  the  Devil  was    more 
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frequent  than  that  which  deceived  men  into  believing  them- 
selves regenerate  when  in  truth  thejr  were  not.  Tlie  task  of 
assuring  one's  self  of  election  could  end  only  with  life,  —  a 
life  of  passionate  aspirations,  ecstatic  enthusiasms,  profound 
discouragements.  Above  all,  men  must  never  forget  that  the 
true  will  of  God  was  revealed,  directly  or  by  implication, 
only  and  wholly  in  Scripture;  incessant  study  of  Scripture 
was  the  sole  means  by  wfaicb  any  man  could  assure  himself 
that  his  will  was  really  exerting  itself,  through  the  mediatory 
power  of  Christ,  in  true  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

Calvinism  this  creed  is  commonly  called,  in  memory  of  the 
French  reformer,  who  in  modern  times  has  been  its  chief  ex- 
ponent ;  but  those  learned  in  theology  tell  us  that  perhaps  we 
might  better  call  it  the  system  of  Saint  Augustine.  Augustine 
and  Calvin  alilce  are  remembered  chiefly,  perhap>s  wholly,  as 
theologians ;  and  in  this  age,  whose  most  characteristic  en- 
ergies are  devoted  to  researches  which  may  be  confirmed  by 
observation  or  experiment,  theology  generally  seems  intangibly 
remote  from  worlcadzy  life.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  con- 
ceptions which  undcHie  the  most  popular  scientific  philosophy 
of  our  own  time  have  much  in  common  with  those  which 
actuated  both  Augustine  and  Calvin.  Earthly  life,  the  mod- 
ern evolutionists  hold,  consists  in  a  struggle  for  existence 
wherein  only  the  fittest  can  survive ;  for  every  organism 
which  persists,  myriads  must  irretrievably  perish.  In  the  days 
when  Calvin  pondered  on  the  eternities,  and  still  more  in 
those  tragic  days  of  toppling  empire  when  Augustine  strove 
to  imprison  divine  truth  within  the  limits  of  earthly  language, 
science  was  still  to  come.  But  what  Augustine  and  Calvin 
saw,  in  the  human  affairs  whence  each  alike  Inferred  the  sys- 
tems of  Heaven  and  Hell,  was  really  what  the  modern  evo- 
lutionists percrive  in  every  aspect  of  Nature.  Total  depravi^ 
is  only  a  theological  name  for  that  phase  of  life  which  in  less 
imaginative  times  we  name  the  struggle  for  existence  \  and 
likewise  election   is  only  a  theological  name  for  what  out 
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newer  fashion  calls  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Old-world 
theology  and  modem  science  alike  strive  to  explain  facts 
which  have  been  and  shall  be  so  long  as  humanity  casts  its 
shadow  in  the  sunshine. 

Now,  any  struggle  is  bound  to  be  at  its  fiercest  where  the 
struggling  forces  are  most  concentrated.  In  human  afiaiis, 
both  good  and  evil  struggle  hardest  where  human  bnngs  are 
most  densely  congregated.  Augustine  wrote  amid  the  dying 
throes  of  antiquity,  in  a  world  still  formally  dominated  by 
that  imperial  power  of  Rome  whose  true  health  and  strength 
were  gone.  Calvin  wrote  in  the  populous  Europe  of  the 
Renussance,  where  at  once  the  whole  system  of  medieval  life 
was  doomed,  and  the  pitiless  pressure  of  economic  fact  was 
already  forcing  the  more  adventurous  spirits  of  every  European 
race  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  eneigy  in  the  unexplored  con- 
tinents of  our  Western  Hemisphere.  Noble^  too,  though  we 
may  find  the  traditions  of  that  merry  old  England,  which  was  so 
vital  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  faded  under  the  first  two 
Stuarts,  and  which  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  plain  records,  both  of  history  and  of  literature,  show  it  to 
have  been  a  dense,  wicked  old  world,  whose  passions  ran  high 
and  deep,  and  whose  vices  and  crimes,  big  as  its  brave  old 
virtues,  were  truly  such  as  to  make  the  grim  dogmas  of  the 
Puritans  seem  to  many  earnest  minds  the  only  explanation  of 
so  godless  a  fact  as  human  life. 

God's  will  be  done  on  earth,  then,  the  Puritans  cried, 
honestly  conceiving  this  divine  will  to  demand  the  political 
dominance  of  God's  elect.  The  society  over  which  they 
believed  that  these  elect  should  make  themselves  politically 
dominant  had  all  the  complexity  which  must  develop  itself  dur- 
bg  centuries  of  national  and  social  growth  ;  and  this  growth, 
fortified  by  the  uncodified,  unwritten^  impregnable  Common 
Law  of  England,  bad  taken  through  the  centuries  an  earthly 
course  at  variance  with  what  the  Puritans  held  to  be  their 
divinely  sanctioned  poliocs...  Towards  the  end  of  Cromwell's 
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dpniinance,  then,  they  tried  to  mend  matters  bygiving  Eng- 
jand  a  written  constitution.^  In  many  respects  this  I nstru m eflj 
of  Government  seems  theoretically  bettfiLihan  the  older  system 
which  had  grown  under  the  unwritten  Common  Law,  and 
which  since  Cromwell's  time  has  developed  after  its  own 
fashion  into  the  Parliamentary  government  now  controlling  the 
British  Empire.  The  Instrument  of  Government,  however, 
had^  monal  weakness :  it  was  not  historically  coiiti  n uous 
with  the  past ;  and  tjiis.was~enough  to  prevent  anyhistoricd 
continuity  with  the  future.  The  struggle  for  political  existence 
in  England  was  inevitably  fatal  to  principles  and  ideals  so  little 
rooted  in  national  life  as  those  which  the  Puritans  in  their  wise 
folly  hopefully,  yet  hopelessly  formulated.  So  in  England,  after 
the  momentary  irruption  of  dominant  Puritanism,  the  old 
Common  Law  surp;ed  back;  and  it  has  flowed  on  to  the 
present  day,  the  stronger  if  not  the  nobler  of  the  two  forces 
which  the  history  of  our  native  language  compels  us  to  admit 
as  the  ideals  of  our  race. 

By  most  constitutional  lawyers,  then,  the  dominance  of 
Puritanism  personified  in  Cromwell  has  been  held  an  acci- 
dental and  almost  unimportant  disease  which  may  be  neglected 
in  considering  the  life  history  of  the  English  Constitution. 
How  far  this  view  is  right,  wc  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
inquire;  constitutional  history  is  not  within  our  province. 
What  more  concerns  us  is  a  fact  which  general  readers  of 
the  social  history  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century 
can  hardly  fail  to  remark,  perhaps  more  certainly  than  thorough 
students  whose  attention  is  rightly,  but  often  bewilderingly, 
encumbered  by  detail.  The  records  which  remain  to  us  of 
Elizabethan  Et^Iand,  and  of  the  England  which  finally  broke 
into  civil  war,  seem  records  of  a  remote  past.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, almost  at  random,  three  names :  those  of  the  adventurer, 
Ralegh ;  of  the  soldier  and  courtier,  Essex ;  and,  a  little  later, 

le  o£  Mr.  A.  V. 
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of  that  most  chivalrous  of  autobiographers,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  All  three  are  marked  by  a  big,  simple,  youthful 
spontaneity,  different  at  once  from  any  general  trait  of  modern 
times  and  from  those  which  are  common  to  every  period  of 
history.  Take,  equally  at  random,  three  other  names  which 
belong  to  the  years  after  Cromwell's  dominant  Puritan  isjjt^iSd 
failed;  Monk,  the  first  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Samuel  Pepys^ 
the  diarist ;  and  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Though  this  last  tittle  group  seem  by  no  means  contemporary 
with  ourselves,  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  elder  group,  they 
seem  almost  modern,  —  old-fashioned  men  rather  than  men  of 
an  earlier  type  than  those  we  live  with.  The  contrast  is  deeply 
typical.  The  England  which  came  before  the  dominant  Puri- 
tan bm  of  Cromwell,  the  England  to  which  we  may  broadly 
give,  as  we  often  give  to  its  literature,  the  name  "  Elizabethan," 
vanished  when  Puritan  dominance  broke  for  a  while  the  pro- 
gress of  English  constitutional  law  ;  the  England  which  came 
afterwards,  whatever  its  merits  or  its  faults,  lacked,  as  England 
has  continued  to  lack  ever  since  King  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored, certain  traits  which  we  all  feel  in  the  old  Elizabethan 
world.  - 

For  our  purpose  there  is  hardly  anything  more  important 
than  to  realise,  if  we  can,  what  t^ese  I^lizabethan  traits  were. 
which  distinguish  the  England  before  Cromwell's  time  from 
that  which  has  come  after  him.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
done  a  little  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  Elizabethan  England 
possessed,  when  we  say  that  in  the  older  time  we  can  every-  ., 
where  find  three  chamcteristics  which  in  the  later  time  are 
more  and  more  dimly  discernible,  —  spontaneity,  enthusiasm, 
and  vcrsatili^. 
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The  social  history  of  seventeenth-century  England  broadly 
groups  itself  in  three  parts:  that  which  preceded  the  dominant" 
wealth;  the  dominant  Puritanisni 


itself;  and  what  camg_aftegf  AU  three^  of  these  phases _of^ 
English  ]\fe  foundadegu  at  e  expression  in  lasting  literature. 
An  easy  way  to  remind  ourselves  of  these  literary  types  1s 
to  glance  at  some  records  of  publication  In  England  during 
the  three  distinct  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century,^  Between  , 
1600  and  160^  appeared  plays  by  Dckker,  Ben  Jonson,  John 
Lyly,  ShaksperC)  Marston,  Middletonj  Heywood,  and  Chap- 
man ;  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso^  Jjndgi-'i!  j^f  JosepbuSa  and 
Florio's  ^  ■MoiU^ftOEj  J'^En^land's  Helicon/^'  Campion's. 
"Art  of  English  Poetry,"  and  Davidson's  ^'Poetij^al  Rhap- 
sody i  "  and,  among  ma nj;_other  lesser  wojJtB*  the  last  volume 

•  of  Hakiuyt's  "  Voyages."  Between  1648  and  r6s2  appeared 
works  by  fuller.  Herrick.  Lovelace.  Milton,  Francis  Quarles, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Cowley,  Hobbes,  Vaughan, 

-  Davenant,  Izaak  Walton,  and  George  Herbert.  Finally,  be- 
tween i6q';  and  1700  jppeared_^YS  by  Colley  Gibber, 
Southern^  Congreycj  Far^uhar,  _and  .Vgnbrugh ;  and  works 
of  one  sort  or  another  b^Bentkj^  Blackmore,  Defoe,  Evelyn, 
Garthj  Lord_  Shaftesbury^  and  Diyderii  not  to  speak  of  Tate 
and  Brady's  version  of  the  "  Psalms."    These  random  lists  will 

'  Throughout  our  study,  the  names  recorded  in  Ryland's  "Chronotoi^- 
dl  Outlines  of  EnfilUh  Literature."  published  by  Macminan,  should  sufEcc 
for  skicli  pwposes  as  that  now  in  mind,  Though  somelimes  slightly  inac- 
curate, this  admirably  useful  book  is  always  trustworthy  enough  to  warrant 
generalisation. 
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define,  almost  as  clearly  as  lists  made  with  thoughtful  care,  the 
chief  facts  which  we  should  now  keep  in  roind. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  even  though  Elizabeth '9 
rei^h  was  very  near  its  end^the  literature  which  we  call  ^liza^ 
bethan  was  at  its  height ;  and  as  the  generations  have  passed, 
we  begin  to  see  how  surely  its  central  figure,  the  dominant 
figure  of  all  English  literature,  is  that  of  Shakspcre.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  there  was  more  confusion ;  yet  it  takes 
no  great  knowledge  of  English  letters  to  feel  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Elizabethan  temper  was  no  longer  strong;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  among  the  men  who  were  then  writing, 
there  was  one  who  —  if  not  so  surely  central  — rose  almost  as 
superior  to  the  rest  as  Shakspere  was  fifty  years,  bsfarp.  That 
man,  of  course,  is  Milton.  In  the  last  five  years  of^the  centmy, 
when  the  Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Glorious 
Revolution  had  done  their  work,  there  was  anothergroujj,  less 
diverse  than  that  of  Cromwell's  time,  almost  as  homogeneous 
indeed  as  that  of  Elizabeth's,^ut  as  difterent  from  either  of 
the  others  as  the  periwigs  of  Marlborough  were  from  the 
jewelled  caps  of  Walter  Ralegh;  and  in  this  last  group,  as  in 
both  the  others,  one  figure  emei^ed  from  the  rest.  Here  that 
figure  is  John  Drvden.  the  first  great  maker  of  heroic  cSuplets. 
and  the  first  masterly  writer  of  what  has  become  jnpdern, 
English  prose,  It  is  worth  our  while  to  glance  in  turn  at 
each  of  these  literary  periods,  —  the  periods  of  Shakspere,  of 
Milton,  and  of  Dryden. 

'  Elizabethan  literature,  in  which  Shakspere  declares  himself'' 
more  and  more  supreme,  is  at  once  the  first,  and  in  many  re- 
gpects  the  greatest,  of  the  schools  or  periods  of  letters  which 
have  come  to  constitute  modern  English  literature  as  a  whole. 
Marked  throughout  by  the  spontaneity,  the  enthusiasm,  and- 
the  various  ver»tility  of  the  England  whichbred  jt,  this  period 
is  clearly  marked  as  well  by  the  fact  that  it  brought  to  final 
excellence  two  kinds  »f  poetr^^^^the  lyric,  and  a  little  later 
the   dramatic'     In  thinking  of  Elizabethan  literature,  then» 
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one  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  inrludes  noble  work  of  other  than 
poetic  sort  j  yet  no  reader  of  English  can  long  forget  that 
to  this  same  school  belongs  the  sc i ent i fic_ wo rk  and  the  final 
aphorisms  of  Bacon.  It  was  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
.of  the  seventeenth  century,  too,  that  Walter  Ralegh,  in  the 
Tower,  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World ; ."  and  we  have 
only  to  glance  back  at  Ryland's  summaries  of  publication  to 
see  what  masterly  translations  were  steadily  leading  the  way 
to  that  final  masterpiece  of  translation,  the  English  Bible  oT" 
1611.  There  were  minor  phases  of  literature  meanwhile  which 
posterity  has  been  apt  to  forget;  but  the  name  of  Hakluvt, 
the  collector  of  so  many  records  of _  explorations,  is  still  fa- 
miliar; and  so  perhaps  is  that  of  Richard  Hooker,  whose 
"  Ecclesiastic  Polity  "  remains  the  chief  Lterary  monument  of 
religious  controversy  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  poetry 
yas ^  fifs^  then,__and  supreme ;  but  there  was  fine,  noble, 
thoughtful  prose  in  philosophy  and  history  ^'''^ ;  and  not  less 
characteristic  of  the  timg,  though  far  less  excellent  as  litera- 
ture, was  much  matter  of  contemporary  chronicle,  like  Hak- 
ltiy_t's^  Voyages,"  and  much  reljgip us _co nt ro v e rsy . 

Throughout   this    literature    there    is   one    trm   which    the 

lapse  of  three  centuries,  with  their  slow,  inevitable  changes 

of  langu^c,  has   tended   to  obscure.     Yet   whoever  grows 

familiar  even  with  the  work  of  Shakspcre  by  himself,  and 

^'     still  more  with  that  of  his  contemporaries  as  well,  must  grow 

.  JJo  feel  it.  *3]his  is  a  sort  of  pristiner  alertness  of  mind,  evi- 

',  '     dent  in  innumerable  details  of  Elizabethan  stjl^  One  may 

''      best  detect  it,  perhaps,  by  committing  to  memory  random  pas- 

(s^es  of  Elizabethan  literature.  If  the  trait  occurred  only 
in  the  work  of  Shakspere,  one  might  deem  it  a  mere  fresh 
miracle  of  his  genius  j  but  you  will  find  it  everywhere.  In^ 
the  thinner  jiays,  for  example,  of  Beaumont  and^letcher,  ^e 
words,  the  sentences^  the  lines,  the  cadences,  are  full  of  re- 
finements of  phrase,  subtleties  of  alliteration,  swift  glancing 
varieties  of  allusion,  flashes  alike  of  sentiment  and  of  wit. 
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somehow  beyond  the  instant  perception  of  any  English-bom 
modem  mind.  Yet  it  is  no  mere  juggling  with  words  to 
say  that  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Shakspere, 
and  of  all  the  dramatists,  are  truly  plays;  and  plays  are 
meant  not  for  such  serious  study  as  the  excellence  of  these 
has  compelled  from  posterity,  but  rather  to  give  such  in- 
stant emotional  pleasure  as  theatres  afford  us  to-day,  and  as 
we  have  got  best  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  Paris. 
Such  literature  as  the  Elizabethan  world  has  Ipft  us,  in  short, 
bespeaks  a.  public  whose  spontaneous  alert n ess  o f_in irjd^who se 
instant  perception  of  every  subtle  _vari_ety  of  _ghrasc  and 
aJlusion,  was  more  akin  to  that  of  our  contemporaiy  French 
than  to  anything  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  consider/ 
native  to  insular  England.  Elizabethan  literature  bears"wit-  > 
ness  throughout  to  the  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  versatility 
which  the  English  temperament  possessed  in  the  spacious/ 
Elizabethan  days.  ^^^ 

i-  !Bv  the  middle  of  the  century,  after  the  convulsions  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  this  trait  had  begun  to  fade  out  of  E ngli sh  lett_ers. 
Our  brief  list  of  mid-century  publications  revealed  IVliltonj  not 
as  the  chief  of  a  school,  but  rather  as  t_he  one  great  figure  who 
subsisted  amid  a  group  of  excellently  deliberate  minor  poets 
and  elaborate  makers  of  overwrought  rhetorical  prose,  often 
splendid,  but  never  simple.  Fullerj  Taylor,  and  Walton  fairly 
typify  seventeenth-century  prose ;  to  complete  our  impression 
of  it  we  might  glance  back  at  Burton,  whose  *'  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  "  appeared  in  1621,  and  at  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
whose  "  Religio  Medici "  was  in  1650  less  than  ten  years  old. 
In  Milton's  time,  except  for  Milton  himself,  the  c^j^^tive 
jmpulse  which  Tiad  made  Elizabethan  literature  so  vital  had 
sutsuledt — T^e  English  im ag ination  seemea  clYecked  by  a 
yariously  developed  sense  of  the  mexorable  limits  of  fact  and 
"  1  by  which  we  may  characterise  this 

distinguish   it    from    the 
ykysteriously   but  certainly 
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the  old  sponaneity  and  versatility  of  the  Elizabethan  mind 
had_  disappeared. 
/""pSiberate,  indeed,  is  an  epithet  which  may  help  us  to  de- 
[  fine  the  impression  made  by  Milton  himself.  Throughout  Sis" 
PoctiTi  evc"  ?L-*''^*  earlier  period  when  in  so  many  aspects 
he  was  still  almost  Elizabethan,  one  maj,"  often  feel  him  tend- 
i^ng  toward  his  later  goetic  contemporaries  in  the  conscious 
carefulness  of  his  art;  and  surely  in  the  ^eat  epic  work  of  his 
later  years^  when  solitary  and  alone  be  Strove  to  give  artistic 
expression  to  the  dominant  ideals  of  a  Puritanism  whose  earthly 
hiip^-ji  v/^ff  ag  Inijt  aji  pyrc^EaraJiiewas  to  our  errmg^lathers, 
iQwer  a  colossal  de- 


In  the  prose  work  which  int  erven  eg  between  these™ 
;iods  of  his  poetic  product i o n^  t here  is  incisive  swiftness 
f  thought  and  phrase,  but  on  the  whole  its  ^effect  is  hardly 
mariced_by  ^rimlj^  passionate  asperity  of  temper  rfian  by 
an  almost  conscious  ponderousness  of  phrase.  The  literature 
of  Cromwell's  England  was  as  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth's 
as  Cromwell  was  from  Walter  Ralegh.  The  names  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Milton  tell  the  story. 
■S  The  name  of^Dryden  is  as  different  from  that  of  Milton  as 
Milton's  is  from  Shakspere's.  Though  Dryden's  "  Astrxa 
Redux"  was  published  seven  years  before  "  Paradise  LostT* 
Diyden  died  in  1700  amid  a  literature  whose  poetry  had 
cooled  into  something  like  tjip  rarinng]  fnrm  which  deadened" 
It  throughout  the  ceQti"y-tp  cpme.  and  whose  drama  Tiad  for 
forty  years  been  revealing  fresh  phases  of  decadent  lifclessness. 
For  though  at  least  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the 
years  which  follow  seemed  to  contemporaries  full  of  wit  and 
vitality,  few  bodies  of  literature  in  the  world  have_proved~ 
more  evanescent,  and  more  corrupt,  artistically  as  well  as 
morally.  But  if  poetrj^  and  the  drama  were  for  the  moment 
sleeping,  —  theTatter  seemin_gly^for  ever,  the  former  for  well- 
nigh^  century  to  come,  —  there  were  other  phases  of  English 
thought,  if  not  of  English  feeling,  which  were  full  of  life. 
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Boyle  had  done  his  work  in  chemistry  t  Newton  had  cre- 
ated a  whole  range  of  physical  science ;  Loclce  had  pro- 
duced  his  epoch-making  "  Essay  on  Human  UndjEr^tandrng^; " 
and,  to  go  no  further,  the  worics  of  Sir  William  Temple  and 
the  critical  essays  of  Dryd en  himself  had  gi.vn  T^pplish  pr<Me 
its  most  masterly^  almost  its  finftl  fnrm! 

In  lit^tuie.  iust  as  in  history,  then^  we  find  that  ^heseven- 
tecntb  century  reveals  in  England  three  distinct__epochSj  each 
different  from  the  others  and  all  together  involving  such 
changes  in  the  national  temperament  as  to  make  the  England 
of  Dryden  almost  as  foreign  to  that  of  Shakspere  as  the  tem- 
per of  King  William  III.  was  to  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Like 
Elizabethan  England,  Elizabethan  literature  seems  different 
from  anything  which  we  can  now  know  in  the  £esh.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  feeling  quite  at  home  in  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  with  Beaumont  and  Ben  Jonson  and  the  rest  \  but  in 
modern  London,  or  at  least  in  the  London  of  thirty  years  ago, 
one  might  sometimes  feel  that  a  few  steps  around  a  grimy  corner 
should  still  lead  to  some  cofFee-house,  where  glorious  John 
Dryden  could  be  found  sitting  in  robust,  old-feshioned  dicta- 
torship over  the  laws  of  the  language  in  which  we  ourselves 
think  and  speak  and  feel.  For  Dryden's  England  is  not  yet 
quite  dead  and  gone.  But  dead  and  gone,  or  at  least  vanished 
from  this  earth,  in  Dryden's  time  almost  as  surely  as  in  ours, 
was  the  elder  England,  whose  spontaneity,  whose  enthusiasm, 
and  whose  versatility  made  Elizabethan  litetature  the  most 
lastingly  vital  record  which  our  language  shall  ever  phrase. 

History  and  literature  alike,  then,  have  shownus  an  Eng- 
land of  the  seventeenth  century  wherein  the  ^cat  central  con- 
vulsion  of  dominant  Puritanism  fatally  destroyed  a  youthfur 
world,  and  gave  us  at  last  in  its  place  a  more  deliberate,  per- 
maiicntTy  ditTerent  new  one. 
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It  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  seventeenth  _century  that 
the  American  colonies  were  finally  established.  The  first  last- 
ing settlement  of  Virginia  was  made  in  the  spring  of  t6o]7i 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  towards  the  end  of  1620 ; 
Boston,  was  founded  less  than  ten  yearsjater  j  and  from  i6'^6 
dates  the  oldest  of  native  American  corporations,  that  of 
Harvard  College.  At  the  latest  of  these  dates  the  tragic  reign 
of  Charles  I.  had  not  half  finished  its  course ;  at  the  earliest 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  lain  less  than  five  years  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  and  these  dates  are  less  than  a  full  generation  apart. 

From  these  familiar  facts  may  instantly  be  inferred  another 
which  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  To  speak  only  of 
New  England, —  for  in  literary  history  New  England  is  far  more 
important- than  the  other  colonies,  —  we  may  say  that  gyery 
leading  man  among  the  first  settlers  both  of  Plymouth  and  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  born  iinde_r  Queen  Elizabeth  heiselC 
William  Bradford  of  Plymouth,  foi^  example,  was  born  in 
I590,jlie  year  when  Spenser_published  the  first  books  of  the 
"Faerie  Quggne;"  and  Edward  Win  slow  was  born  in  1595, 
>yhen  Shakspere  had  published  only  "  Venus  and  _Adonis  " 
and  "  Lucrece."  Thomas  Dudley  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  H76^  some  ten  years  before  the^xecution_cJJylary.  Stuart. 
lohn  Winthron  was  born  in-1^8^.,  the  year  of  the  Invincible 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed,  when  for  aught  we  know  Shak- 
spere had  not  yet  emei^ed  from  Stratford,  and  when  surely 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  was  still  alive.    Thomas  Hooker 
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was  bom  only  a  year  later,  jn  i<86.  Richard  Mather  was 
only  ten  years  younger,  bom  in  the  year  when  Ben  Jonson's 
first  play  is  said  to  have  been  acted,  when  Ralegh  published 
his  "  Discovery  of  Guiana."  and  Spenser  the  last  three  books 
of  his  "  Faerie  Queene."  Roe|er  Williams  was  born  in  1600, 
the  year  which  gave  us  the  first  quartos  of  "  Henry  IV^' 
"Henrj:^"  "The  Midsummer  N^hfs  Dream,"  ""xhc 
Mercbaflt,  of  Venice,",  an?  '_'jJudi__Ado  About  Nothing." 
And  what  is  thus  shown  true  of  New  England  is  truer  still 
of  Virginia,  founded  half  a  generation  earlier.  Though  the 
sovereigns  to  whom  both  northern  and  southern  colonies  owcT" 
their  first  allegiance  were  Stuarts,  all  the  founders  of  these 
colonies  were  of  true  Elizabethan  birth. 


'I'hey  were  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  the  kind  of  Elizabethans 
who  expressed  themselves  in  poetiy.  The  single  work  pro- 
duced  in  America  which  by  any  stretch  of  language  may  be 
held  a  contribution  to  EHzabcthan  letters  is  a  portion  of 
Geoi^e  San jys's  trans lation  of  Ovidj  said  to  have  been_m ade _ 
during  his  sojourn  in  Virginia  between  1621  'and  16Z4..  In 
general,  the  settlers  of  Virginia  were  of  the  adventurous  type 
which  expresses  itself  far  more  in  action  than  in  words ;  while 
the  settlers  of  New  Englandwcre  too  much  devoted"to  the 
affairs  of  another  world  than  this  to  have  time,  even  if  they 
had  had  taste  or  principle,  for  devotion  to  any  form  of  fine 
art.  Of  Elizabethan  times,  all__the  while,  as  of  any  period 
in  history,  it  remains  true  that  in  a  deep  sense  the  men  of  a 
single  generation  cannot  help  being  brethren.  For  all  their 
mutual  detestation,  Puritans  and  glaywri)>hts  alike__possessed 
the  spontaneity  of  temper,  the  enthusiasm  of  purpose,  and  the 
versatility  of  power  which  marked  Elizabethan  England. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  our  northern  colonies  developed  from 
t\\ny  plinTff^  in  Massachusetts.,  and  all  our  southern  from  that 
planted  in  Virginia.  Questionable  though  this  statement 
may  seem  to  those  who  consider  merely  or  chiefly  the  legal 
and  political  aspects  of  histoty,  it  is  socially  true  to  an  ex- 
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traordinary  degree.  The  type  of  character  which  planted 
itself  first  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  displayed  from 
the  beginning  a  marked  power  of  assimilating  whatever  came 
within  its  influence.  This  trait,  akin  to  that  which  centuries 
before  had  made  the  conquered  English  slowly  but  surely  as- 
similate their  Norman  conquerors,  the  Yankees  of  our  own  day 
have  not  quite  lost.  An  equal  power  of  assimilation  marked 
the  less  austere  type  of  character  which  first  planted  itself  on 
the  James  River.  Vague  and  commonplace  as  this  statement 
may  seem,  it  is  really  important.  In  modern  America  no  fact 
is  more  noteworthy  than  that,  for  all  the  floods  of  immigra- 
tion which  have  seemed  to  threaten  almost  eveiy  political 
and  social  bndmark,  our  native  type  still  absorbs  the  foreign. 
The  children  of  immigrants  insensibly  become  natives.  The 
irresistible  power  of  a  common  language  and  of  the  common 
{deals  which  underlie  it  still  dominates.  This  tendency  de- 
clared itself  almost  from  the  moments  when  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  were  settled.  North  and  South  alike,  then,  may'^ 
broadly  be  regarded  as  regions  finally  settled  by  native  Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen,  whose  ardent  traits  proved  strong  enough 
to  impress  themselves  on  posterity  and  to  resist  the  immigrant 
influences  of  other  traditions  than  their  own. 

Were  our  study  of  American  history  general,  it  would  lie 
our  business  to  consider  the  southern  and  central  colonics 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  New  England;  but  in  literary 
history  New  England  is  so  predominant  that,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  we  may  neglect  the  other  portions  of  the  country. 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  were  both  settled  by  devout 
Calvinlsts,  slightly  different  perfia'p'g^frgome'matfer'  of  religions' 
discipline,  cenainly  different  at  first  in  their  theoretical  relation 
to  the  ancestral  Church  of  England,  but  still  so  much  alike 
that  it  is  hardly  by  misuse  of  language  that  both  are  now  geR- 
erally  called  Puritan.  Both  colonies  were  governed  from  the 
bc^nningby  written  charters,  things  whichj^xcept  for  Cronv- 
well's  Instrument  of  Government,  remain  foreign  to  the  politi- 
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cat  experience  of  native  Englishmen^  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  pretty  clearly  the  prototypes  of  those  written jcomt i- 
tutions  under  which  the  United  States  have  grown  and  pros- 
pered.  Kn  both  colonies,  too,  tlie  Ideals  of  dominant  Puntanism  _ 
prevailed  from  the  begiffjiing,  fflPfr  ^^^"  ^^^f  ^  ^fnemunn  hp- 
fore  Cromwell  dominated  English  history.  In  England,  domi- 
nant Puritanism  was  transitory,  — ^reakmg  into  the  course  of 
English  constitutional  history  amid  the  convulsion  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  fatally  unable  to  maintain  itself  among  the  complexi- 
ties and  traditions  which  compose  the  historical  continuity  of 
the  old  world.  In  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  historical  continuity,  no  tradiiion,  no  politic?!  and 
social  complexity,  to  check  its  growth.  In  England  the  Civil 
Wars  came-,  then  the  Commonwealth ;  then _the_Rest oration. 
In  the  history  of  New  England  we  can^  find  no  epoch-making 
.facts  to  correspond  with  these.  There  was  change  of  sovcr- 
ggnjy,  of  course ;  there  were  heart-burnings  and  doubts  and 
fears  enough,  and  to  spare ;  but  there  was  no  jrru£tion_of 
jolitical  ideals  strange  to  the  founders  of  our  American  Com- 
monwealth,  nor  was  there  any_  essential  change  of  dominant 
ideals  until  the  seventeenth  century  was  over.  What  might 
have  happened  except  for  the  Revolution  of  1688,  no  one  can 
say  ;  but  that  revolution  substantially  confirmed  the  traditions 
of  the  New  England  fathers. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  meanwhile  a  fact  had 
been  developing  itself  on  the  American  continent  which  was 
perhaps  more  significant  to  the  future  of  New  England  than 
any  in  the  history  of  the  mother  country.  Before  1610  the 
French  had  finally  established  themselves. in, the  regions  now, 
known  as  Nova  Scotia^  and  from  that  time  forth  the  French 
power  was  steadily  extending  itself  to  the  northward  and 
westwar3  of  the  English  colonies.  The  works  of  Francis 
Parkman,  in  which  the  history  of  the  French  power  in 
America  is  finally  dealt  with,  have  sometimes  been  deemed 
Uttle  more  than  records  of  picturcs<]ue  adventure  and  border 
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warfare,  hardly  deserving  the  lifelong  devotion  of  our  most 
powerful  historian.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  matters 
which  they  so  vividly  record  are  perhaps  the  most  decisive 
which  have  yet  occurred  on  the  American  continent.  The 
French  domination  of  Canada  and  of  the  West  meant  the 
planting  and  the  growth  there  of  a  language,  with  all  the 
moral  and  political  ideals  which  language  so  fatally  involves, 
utterly  foreign  to  those  English  ideals  which  have  finally  come 
to  characterise  our  people.  It  is  hard  to  generalise  rationally ; 
but  perhaps  we  may  suggestively  say  that  in  a  single  word 
the  ideal  for  which  the  French  power  stood  in  religion  and 
in  politics  alike  was  the  ideal  of  authority,  —  of  a  centralised 
earthly  power  which,  so  &r  as  it  reached,  should  absolutely 
control  human  thought  and  conduct. 

Divine  authority,  of  course.  New  England  always  recog- 
nised i  but  this  it  found  expressed  not  in  a  traditionally 
established  hierarchy,  but  in  the  written  words  of  an  inspired 
Bible  which  all  men  might  read  for  themselves.  Temporal 
authority,  too,  New  England  recognised;  but  temporal  author- 
ity secured  and  limited  by  written  charters,  nor  yet  so  absolute 
that  for  a  moment  it  could  be  suffered  unopposed  to  violate 
the  traditional  liberties  of  England.  In  a  way,  then,  the  con- 
flict between  France  and  England  in  the  New  World,  a  con- 
flict which  came  to  fieft-p 'figlitmg  only  in  the  very  last  .yeaig^ 
of  the  seventeenth  centurY,  was  really  a  conflict  between  the 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  and  the  Law  of  England,  between 
vestiges  of  the  antique  empire  of  Rome  and  the  beginnings 
of  that  newer  empire  of  the  English  language  which  chiefly 
among  modern  systems  now  seems  to  promise  something  like 
Roman  extension  and  permanence.  It  was  not  until  well 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  that  france  and  Eng- 
land^  imperial  Rome  and  the  Common  Law,  came  to  their 
death-grapple  in  America.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  or  at 
least  until  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  there  was  little  more  war- 
fare in   New  England    than  was   caused   by  the   inevitable 
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stni^les  of  the  native  Indians  to  maintain  their  existence  En 
the  presence  of  the  invading  race  which  has  long  ago  swept 
them  away. 

The  history  of  seventeenth-century  New  England,  in  brief, 
is  that  of  a  dominant  Puritanism,  twenty  years  older  than 
Cromwell's  and  surviving  his  fav  forty  years  mor^.  Amid 
the  expanding  life  of  a  still  unexplored  continent,  Puritanism 
was  disturbed  by  no  such  environment  as  impeded  it  in  Eng- 
land and  fatally  cht^ked  it  50  soon.  Rather,  the  only  external 
fact  which  affected  New  England  Puritanism  at  all,  was  one 
^faich  strengthened  it,  —  the  threatening  growth  near  by  of 
a  system  as  foreign  to  every  phase  of  English  thought  as  it 
was  to  Puritanism  itself. 

From  this  state  of  affairs  resulted  a  general  state  of  social 
character  which  may  best  be  understood  by  comparing  the 
historical  records  of  New  England  during  the  hundred  years 
now  in  question.  The  earliest  history  of  Plymouth  is  that  of 
Governor  Bradford,  sometimes  so  blunderingly  called  the  "  Log 
of  the  'Mayflower; '  "  and  the  earliest  history  of  Massachu- 
setts is  that  of  Governor  Winthrop.  Winthrop,  born  in  1588, 
died  in  1649;  ^"*^  Bradford,  born  in  1590,  died  in  1657. 
Both  were  born  under  Queen  Elizabeth ;  both  emigrated  be- 
fore English  Puritanism  was  dominant ;  and  neither  survived 
to  see  the  Restoration.  The  state  of  life  and  feeling  which 
they  record,  then,  must  clearly  belong  to  the  first  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  —  the  period  when  mature  men  were  still 
of  Elizabethan  birth.  In  1652,  three  years  after  Winthrop 
died  and  five  years  before  the  death  of  Bradford,  Samuel  Sewall 
was  born  in  England.  In  1661,  four  years  after  Bradford's 
death,  he  was  brought  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  all 
his  life,  becoming  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  From 
1674.  to  1729  he  Iccpt  a  diary,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  He  died  in  1730.  Sewall's 
life,  then,  mostly  passed  In  Massachusetts,  was  contemporary 
with   the    English   literature   between   Walton's  "Complete 
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Angler"  and  Pope's  "Dunciad."  Both  Wimhrop  and  Brad- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  were  born  before  Shakspere  was 
certainly  known  as  a  popular  playwright.  Yet  a  hasty  com- 
parison of  Bradford's  writing  or  Winihrop's  with  Sewall's  will 
show  so  many  more  points  of  resemblance  than  of  difference, 
both  in  actual  circumstance  and  in  general  mood,  that  it  is 
hard  to  realise  how  when  Sewall  began  his  memoranda  —  not 
to  speak  of  when  he  finished  them^thc  generation  to  which 
Winthrop  and  Bradford  belonged  was  almost  extinct.  The 
three  books  impress  one  as  virtually  contemporary. 

How  different  this  social  pause  was  from  the  social  progress 
of  seventeenth-century  England  may  he  felt  by  similarly  com- 
paring two  familiar  English  records  of  the  period.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  born  in  1582  and  dead  in  164S,  was 
almost  exactly  contemporary  with  Winthrop;  his  autobi- 
ography, written  in  his  last  years,  is  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic records  of  social  temper  in  our  lat^age.  Fifteen 
years  before  Lord  Herbert's  death,  and  ten  before  he  b^an 
his  autobiography,  Samuel  Fepys  was  born,  whose  celebrated 
diary  runs  from  1660  to  1669.  Pepys  stopped  writing  five 
years  before  Sewall  began,  and  so  far  as  age  goes  he  might 
personally  have  known  Lord  Herbert.  Yet  the  whole  temper 
of  Herbett  is  so  remote  from  that  of  Pepys  as  to  make  their 
writing  seem  of  distinctly  difFerent  epochs ;  the  fact  that  their 
lives  overlapped  seems  half  incredible. 

Almost  any  similar  comparison  you  choose  will  tell  the 
same  story.  Compare,  for  example,  your  impressions  of  Es- 
sex and  of  Ralegh  with  those  of  Monk  and  of  Marlborough ; 
compare  Bacon  with  Newton,  and  Elizabeth  with  William 
in.  Then  hastily  name  to  yourself  some  of  the  worthies 
who  are  remembered  from  seventeenth-century  America. 
Bradford  and  Winthrop,  we  have  named  already ;  Winslow 
and  Dudley,  too.  Add  to  them  Standish,  Endicott,  Roger 
Williams,  and  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians ;  John 
Cotton  and  Richard   Mather ;  Increase  Mather,  son  of  the 
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one  and  son-in-law  of  the  other;  Cotton  Mather,  who  com- 
bined the  blood  of  the  two  immigrant  ministers  \  Sir  William 
Phips ;  and  Sewall,  who  with  Stoughton  and  the  rest  sat  in 
judgment  on  Salem  witchcraft.  You  can  hardly  help  admitting 
that,  though  the  type  of  character  in  America  could  not  re- 
main  quite  stationary,  the  change  there  between  thee^lier 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  _its  close  was  su^pris- 
inglyless^lariccddlan_2M-illP■.£^?££--^A--I-fl8^S'ft'^•  A  ''"'^ 
thought  will  speedily  show  what  this  means.  Although  the 
type  of  character  which  planted  itself  in  New  England  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  vciy  Puritan 
and  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  contemporary 
English  literature,  very  eccentric,  it  was  truly  an  Elizabethan 
type.  One  conclusion  seems  clear:  the  native  Yankees  of. 
noh  were  incalculably  nearer  their  Elizabethan  ancestors  than 
were  any  of  their  contemporaries  born  in  the  mother  countiy. 
In  this  fact,  —  a  fact  rarely  emphasised,  but  once  perceived 
hardly  to  be  denied,  —  we  come  to  a  consideration  worth  pon- 
dering. Such  historical  convulsions  as  those  which  declared 
themselves  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  result 
from  the  struggling  complexity  of  social  and  political  forces 
in  densely  populated  re^ons.  Such  stagnation  of  social  evo-^ 
lution  as  myks-tbe  gc^enteegtlf  century  in  New  England  is 
humanly  possible  only  under  conditions  where  the  pressurgj^E. 
external  fact^socjal, political) and  economic, is  relaxed,^ under 
condition^  in  short,  where  the  individual  type  is  for  a  while 
stronger  ftian  ynyimnmpnt-.  Such  changes  as  the  course  of 
history  brought  to  seventeenth-centuiy  England,  which  it 
found  in  the  full  vigour  of  Elizabethan  life  and  left  under  the 
constitutional  sway  of  King  William  III.,  are  changes  which 
must  result  to  individuals  just  as  much  as  to  nations  them* 
selves  in  something  which,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  word, 
we  may  call  experience.  Such  lack  of  change  as  marks  the 
America  of  the  seventeenth  century  indicates  the  absence  of 
this.     Yet  even  in  the  America  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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a  true  nation,  the  nation  of  which  we  modern  Americans 
are  ourselves  a  part,  was  growing  towards  a  maturity  which 
in  our  time  is  beginning  to  reveal  itself.  Though  the  phrase 
seem  paradoxical,  it  is  surely  true  that  our  national  life  in  its 
beginnings  was  something  hardly  paralleled  in  other  history, — 
a  century  of  untrammelled  national  inexperience. 
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Ak  instructive  impression  of  the  character  of  literature  in 
America  during  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  derived  from 
a  glance  at  the  titles  recorded  in  Mr.  Whitcomb's  "  Chrono- 
logical Outlines/'^  Spcaldng  roughly, — and  in  considerations 
like  this  minute  precision  is  of  little  importance,  —  we  may  say 
that  out  of  about  two  hundred  and  iittcen  of  these  titles  one 
hundred  and  ten  deal  with  matters  which  may  unquestionably 
be  described  as  relipous,  and  that  of  these  all  but  one  name 
boolis  produced  in  New  England.  The  next  most  consider- 
able class  of  writings  includes  matters  which  may  be  called  his- 
torical  or  biographical,  faqtinnLng  with  "  The  Yrue  Relation  " 
of  Captain  John  Smith,  — a  work  hardly  to  be  included  in  any 
classification  of  American  literature  which  should  not  equally 
include  M,  de  Tocqucvilte's  study  of  our  democracy  and  Mr. 
Brycc's  of  our  contemporary  commonwealth  ;  this  list  also  in- 
cludes such  biographies  as  those  of  Cotton  Mather-whose  maiji 
purpose  was  quite  as  religious  as  it  was  biographicaf.  Out  of 
fifty-five  titles  thus  comprehensively  grouped,  thirty-seven  are 
of  New  England  origin ;  the  other  eighteen,  including  the  sepa- 
rate works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  come  either  from  Virginia  or 

'  ThrougboDt  our  consldention  of  literature  in  America,  Whitcomb's 

"Chronological  Outlinea  of  American  Literatiire,"  also  publisfi'Ei)  lij  Mac- 
millan,  will  prove  as  g«n6filly  lueful  U  we  sKall  find  RyUnd's  "  Outlines" 
coQcerning  Englisb  literature.  For  the  history  of  literature  in  America 
during  the  »e££at""th  '"d  eighteenth  centuries,  Professor  M.  C.  Tyler^ 

n  oFIJew  York,  are  indispensable.     The  extracts 

'n  Stedman  and_Hutchin son's  "  Libraij 


of  American  Literature  "  are  adequate  for  all  general  purposei  ' 
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from  the  middle  colonies.  Twenty  of  Mr.  Whitcomb's  titles, 
including  such  things  as  "The  Freeman's  Oath,"  of  1639, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  product  of  the  press  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  called  political ;  only  three  of  these  twenty  are 
not  from  New  England.  Of  nineteen  other  titles,  including 
almanacs  and  works  of  scientific  character^  which  may  best 
be  classified  with  miscellanies,  all  but  two  originated  in  this 
same  region.  Finally  there  are  nine  titles  to  which  the  name 
of  literature  may  properly  be  applied,  if  under  the  head  of 
literature  one  include  not  only  the  poems  of  that  tenth  Muse, 
Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  but  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  so 
pervasively  theological  a  poem  as  Michael  Wiggles  worth's 
"■  Day  of  Doom,"  and  the  first  version  of  the  "  New  England 
Primer."  Of  the  nine  books  thus  recorded  only  Sandy?s 
translation  of  Ovid  did  not  proceed  directly  from  New 
England. 

Though  the  precise  numbers  of  this  hasty  count  may  be 
inexact,  and  the  classification  itself  questionable,  the  main 
facts  which  the  classification  shows  .  can  hardly  be  denied. 
'In  the  first  place,  the  intellectual  activity  of  New  England 
so  far  exceeded  that  of  an^  other  part  of  the  country 
hat  in  literary  _hisiory  other  regions  may  be  neglected. 
In  the  second  place,  the  intdlectual  activity  of  New 
Engbnd  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  a  religious  form;  and 
next  in  a  Form  which,  if  the  term  "ITistory  "  include  diaries 
and  the  like,  may  broadly  be  described  as  Jiistoricaj.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  titles  all  but  forty-eight  fall  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  heads ;  and  of  these  remaining 
forty-eight  only  nine  may  by  any  stretch  of  classification  be 
held  pure  literature.  Meanwhile  more  than  half  of  Whit- 
comb's titles  arc  incontestably  religious  in  character;  and  at 
least  theNew  England  publications  which  we  have  hastiljr 
classified  under  the  heads  of  histoiyj  politicSj_inisccllany,  and 
even  litera"ture  Itself,  are  considerably  impregnated  with  re- 
ligious material. 
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Contrasting  this  impression  with  our  hasty  summary  of 
English  literature  during  this  seventeenth  century,  —  the  cen- 
tury in  which  England  added  to  literature  the  names  of 
Shalcspcre,  of  Milton,  and  of  Drydcn,  — it  seems  at  first  as 
if  America  produced  no  literature  at  all.  Glancing  at  our 
English  summary  a  shade  more  carefully,  however,  we  may 
observe  a  brief  mention  that  in  Elizabethan  England  along 
with  supreme  poetry  there  was  also  both  lasting  prose,  like 
that  of  Hooker,  of  Bacon,  and  of  Ralegh,  and  sucn  minor 
prose  records  and  annals  as  are  typified  by  Hakluyt's  "  Voy- 
ages,"  together  with  a  good  deal,  of  now  foi^otten  religious 
writing.      In   English  literature,  these    last  sorts   of  writing 

are  unimportant;  they  were  generally  produced  not  by  men 

of  letters,  but  either  by  men  of  action  or_by_carnest,  unin- 
spired  men  of  God.  Now,  the  men  who  founded  the 
colonies  of  Virginia  and  of  New  England  were  on  the  one 
hand  men  of  action,  and  on  the  other,  men  of  God.  It  is 
precisely  such  matter  as  their  Elizabethan  prototypes  left  in 
books  now  remembered  only  as  material  for  history  that  the 
fathers  of  America  produced  throughout  the  first  century  of 
our  national  inexperience. 

If  we  seek  in  New  England  for  traces  of  pure  literature 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  we  shall  find  our 
attention  sadly  or  humorously  attracted  by  such  work  as  the 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book^'  produced  under  the  supervision  of 
Richard  Mather.  Thomas  Weldej  and  John  Eliot,  in  1640, 
the  year  which  in  England  saw  thc_  publication  of  Carew's. 
"  Poems,"  and  of  Izaak  Walton's  "  Life  of  Donne."  An 
extract  from  the  preface  and  fromtfie  Nineteenth  Psalm  will 
give  a  sufficient  taste  of  its  quality ;  — 

"  If  therefore  the  verses  are  not  alwayes  so  smooth  and  elegant  as 
some  may  desire  or  expect ;  let  them  coDsider  that  God's  Altar  needs 
not  our  pollishings :  Ex,  m.  for  wee  have  respected  rather  a  plaine 
translation,  then  to  smooth  our  verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any 
paraphrase,  and  soe  have  attended  Conscience  rather  then  Elegance, 
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fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  the  hebrew  words  into  eng- 
lish  language,  and  Davids  poetry  into  english  meetre  ;  that  soe  we 
may  sing  in  Sion  the  Lords  songs  of  prayse  according  to  his  owne 
will;  untill  liee  take  us  from  hence,  and  wipe  away  all  our  teares,  & 
bid  us  enter  into  our  masters  ioye  to  sing  eternal!  Haileluiahs." 

"PSALME  XIX 
To  the  chUft  Musician  a  psalme  of  David 

The  heavens  doe  declare 

the  majesty  of  God : 
also  the  firmament  shews  forth 

bis  handy- work  abroad. 

2  Day  speaks  to  day,  knowledge 

night  hath  to  night  declar'd. 

3  There  neither  speach  nor  language  Is, 

where  their  voyce  is  not  heard. 

4  Through  all  the  earth  their  line 

is  gone  forth,  Sl  unto 
the  utmost  end  of  all  the  world, 

their  speaches  reach  also: 
A  Tabernacle  hee 

in  them  pitcht  for  the  Sun. 

5  Who  Bridegroom  like  from's  chamber  goes 

glad  Giants-race  to  run. 

6  From  heavens  utmost  end, 

bis  course  and  compassing ; 
to  ends  of  it,  &  from  the  beat 
thereof  is  hid  nothing." 


King  fames^s  version  of  the  same  psalm,  finally  phrased  not 
quite  thirty  years  before,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  men  who 
hammered  ouf  tTiisTafBarous  TmitatTon_^  a  metre  similarly 
used  Sy  rieiuy^VIir.'s'Earl  of  Surrey.  This  fact  should  give 
sufficient  impression  of  thellteraty  spirit  which  controlled  the 
Puritan  fathers. 

Twenty-two  years  bter.  in  i662> — the  year  when  Fuller's 
**. Worthies  "  was  published,  the  year  after  Davenant's  final 
version  of  "  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  and  the  year  before  the 
first  part  of  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  Cowley^s  "  C't'tcr  "jf 
Colman  Street,     and  Dryden's  "Wild  Gallant,"  —  Michael 
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Wiggleswofth^  then  minister  of  Maiden,  published  his  "Day 
of  Doom,  or,  A  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  and  Last 
Tudgment,"  which  retained  i»  popuRrity  in  New  England 
for  about  a  century.  Of  this  the  "  Plea  of  the  Infants,"  still 
faintly  remembered,  is  example  enough  :  — 

"  Then  to  ttic  Bar,  all  they  drew  near  Reprobue  in- 

■  1T1         *    -  «  '      <     r  aa^  plead 

Who  dy'd  in  infancy,  (br  ihem- 

And  never  had  or  good  or  bad  Bii"^  u  il 

effected  pers'naJly.  mmimd 

Bnt  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb  ^ivS*^>, 

were  straightway  carried,  ^.    , 

(Or  at  the  least  e'er  they  transgrest) 

who  thus  began  to  plead : 
*  If  for  our  own  transgression,    ' 

or  disobedience, 
We  here  did  stand  at  thy  left  band 

just  were  the  Recompence : 
But  Adam's  guilt  our  souls  hatb  sfdlt; 

his  fault  is  charg'd  on  as : 
And  that  alone  hath  overthrown, 

and  utterly  undone  us. 

"  Not  we,  but  he  ate  of  the  Tree, 

whose  fruit  was  interdicted  : 
Yet  on  us  all  of  his  sad  Fall, 

the  punishment's  inflicted. 
How  could  we  sin  that  had  not  been 

or  how  is  his  sin  our 
Without  consent  which  to  prevent, 

we  never  had  a  pow'r  ?  " 

The  plea  extends  to  several  stanzas  more;  then  the 
Lord  takes  up  the  argument  at  great  length,  concluding  as 
follows :  — 

"Ami  aloneof  what's  my  own, 

no  Master  or  no  Lord  ?  Um.  •&  i> 

Or  if  I  am,  bow  can  you  claim 
.  what  I  to  some  afford  ? 
Will  you  demand  Grace  at  my  iiand, 

and  challenge  what  is  mine? 
Will  you  teach  me  whora  to  set  free, 
and  thus  my  grace  confine  ? 
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^^^i-  "  You  sinDCrs  are,  and  such  a  share 

Gil.  J.  la^  as  sinners  may  expect, 

Roil  g.  i%  ]m  gm-j,  y^y  gij^u  [jj^^g ;  for  1  do  save 

Hei.  II.  »7.  none  but  my  own  Elect 

Mil.  Jf!  S.^  ^*'  W  compare  your  sin  with  their 

Tfiewickid'  ^ho  lived  a  loDger  time, 

■nd  put  to  il-  I  do  confess  yours  is  much  less, 

^  J,  ,^  though  every  sin 's  a  crime. 

^^S  "  A  Crime  it  is,  therefore  in  bliss 

mia  of  all  you  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 

» >hS^  But  unto  you  I  shaU  allow 

hJE^b^  '*"'  easiest  room  in  Hell. 

fm  an  im-  The  glorious  King  thus  answering, 

^^Jodf".  they  cease  and  plead  no  longer : 

their  fiui  Their  Consciences  must  needs  confess 

iSi?*!^,  17.  his  reasons  are  the  stronger." 

Such  work  as  this  is  more  characteristic  of  seventeenth- 


century  America  than  the  sporadic,  avowedlj'  literary  verse 
of  Mrs.  ^nne  Brad  street,  daughter  of  the  elder  Governor 
EhiHlcy,  whom  Professor  Tyler  calls  the  first  professional 
poet  of  New  England.  She  died  in  16^2, —  the  year  when 
Addison  was  born,  and  the  year  which  gave  to  English  litera- 
ture, among  other  things,  Diyden's  ^  Conquest  of  Grenada  " 
and  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  with  his  "  Preface  of  Heroic 
Plays,"  Sir  William  Temple's  "  Observations  on  the  Nether- 
lands," and  William  Wycherly's  "Love  in  a  Wood."  A 
few  verses  from  her  posthumous  volume^published^  in  1678)  — 
the  year  which  gave  us  the  "  Pilirim's  Progress,"  the  third 
part  of  "  Hudibras,"  Dryden's  "Alitor  Love,"  Lee's  "Mithri- 
dates,"  and  South's  "  Sermons," — will  show  her  at  her  best : — 

"  1  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing, 
The  black-clad  cricket  bear  a  second  part, 

They  kept  one  tune,  and  played  on  the  same  string. 
Seeming  to  glory  ta  their  little  art. 

Shall  creatures  abject  thus  their  voices  raise? 

And  in  their  kind  resound  their  Maker's  praise: 

Whilst  I,  as  mute,  can  warble  forth  no  higher  lays. 
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**  When  I  behold  the  heavens  3b  in  their  prime, 

And  then  the  earth  (though  old)  still  clad  in  green, 

The  stones  and  trees,  insensible  of  time. 
Nor  age  nor  wrinide  on  their  front  are  seen ; 

If  winter  come,  and  greenness  then  do  fade, 

A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthful  made; 

But  man  grows  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once  he 's 

"  By  birth  more  noble  than  those  creatures  all, 
Yet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custom  curs'd. 

No  sooner  born,  but  grief  and  care  malces  fall 
That  state  obliterate  he  bad  at  first: 

Nor  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  spring  again. 

Nor  habitations  long  their  name  retain. 

But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain. 


"  O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things. 

That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings. 
Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not. 

Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 
Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp 's  ail  laid  in  th'  dust. 
Nor  wit  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  'scapie  time's  rust; 
But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  Tvhite  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone." 

Mrs.  Bradstreet's  Family,  as  the  career  of  her  brother,  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  Dudley,  indicates,  kq)t  in  closertouch  with 
Enpjland  than  was  common  in  America ;  and  besides  she  was 
clearly  a  person  of  what  would  nowadays  be  called  culture. 
Partly  for  these  reasons  her  work  seems  neither  individual  nor 
indi^nous.  In  scventcenth-centu[y  New  England,  indeed, 
she  stands  alone,  without  forerunners  or  followers;  and  if 
you  compare  her  poetry  with  that  of  the  old  country,  you  will 
find  it  very  Hlce  such  then  antiquated  work  as  the  "  Nosce__ 
Teipsum"  oF  Sir  John  Davies,  published  in  1599,  the  year 
which  gave  us  the  final  version  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In 
its  own  day,  there  seems  little  doubt,  the  little  pure  literature 
of  geventeenth-century  New  England  was  alrca^  ^rch^ic - 

Apart    from    this.    New    En^and^  produced    only    annals, 
records,  and  fiir  more  ctiaracteristically  wijtings  of  the  class 
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which  may  be  grouped  broadly  under  theolo^.  Just  as  our 
glance  at  the  histoiy  of  scventeenth-ccntuiy  America  revealed 
no  central  convulsion  like  the  Commonwealth,  dividing  an  old 
epoch  from  a  new,  so  our  glance  at  the  American  publications 
of  this  centuiy  reveals  no  central  figure  like  Milton's  standing 
between  the  old  Elizabethan  world  which  clustered  about 
Shakspere,  and  the  new,  almost  modem,  school  of  letters 
which  gathered  about  Drydcn. 

A  fact  perhaps  more  characteristic  of  scventccnth-ccntuiy 
America  than  any  publication  was^c  foundation  Th'  1636  of"' 
Harvard  College,  intendeTlo  preserve  ior  posterity  that  1  earned 
ministry  which  was  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  immigrant 
Puriita^.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  history  of  Harvard 
reveals  the  liberalism  which  still  distinguishes  the  college. 
Intended  as  a  conservative  force,  its  general  tendency  has  con- 
stantly proved  radical.  One  can  see  why.  The  English  tra- 
ditions of  the  ministers  who  founded  it  had  been  passionately 
Protestant  1  but,  once  secure  in  tlieir  New  England  isolation, 
these  Puritans  would  have  erected  a  dominant  priesthood.  Their 
purpose  is  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  that  passage  of  Cotton 
Mather's  "  Magnalia  "  which  records  the  first  political  efforts  of 
his  grand&ther  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  the  First  Church  of 
Boston.  On  his  arrival,  "  he  found  the  whole  country  in  a 
perplexed  &  a  divided  state,  as  to  their  civil  esmtitutim ; "  and 
being  requested  to  suggest  convenient  laws  "  from  the  laws 
wherewith  God  governed  his  ancient  people,"  he  recom- 
mended among  other  things  "that  none  should  be  tUcton^ 
nor  elected^  .  .  .  except  such  as  were  visible  subjects  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  personally  confederated  in  our  churches. 
In  these  &  many  other  ways,  he  propounded  unto  them  an 
endeavor  after  a  theacracy,  as  near  as  might  be,  to  that  which 
was  the  glory  of  Israel,"  Now  the  essence  -of  theocratic 
authority,  which  in  simple  English  means  the  rule  of  God 
himself,  is  that  it  is  absolute;  and  nothing  is  more  fatally 
foreign  to  Protestantism  than  the  conception  of  a  government 
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which  should  needlessly  limit  individual  libeny.  Harvard  has 
always  been  Protestant  to  the  core,  Dunster,  the  first  presi- 
dent, lost  his  seat  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  free 
himself  from  Baptist  heresy ;  to-day  the  unsectarian  religion 
of  the  college  combines  with  its  elective  system  to  prove 
Harvard  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  faithful  to  the  Protestant 
traditions  of  its  Puritan  founders. 

In  the  history  of  Harvard  College  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury thcraost  conspicuous  individuals  were  grobabjy  President 
Increase  Mather  and  his  son  Cotton,  both  oif  whom  wasted 
■<Mne  of  the  best  energies  of  their  passionately  active  lives  in 
an  cflbrt  to  make  our  ancestral  seat  of  learning  rather  a  treas- 
ury of  priestly  tradition  than  a  seminary  of  ProtesUnt  enthusi- 
asm. The  younyer  of  these  was  a  veiy  prolific  writer.  His 
first  publication  was  apparently  a  sermon  which  saw  the  l^ht 
in  1686;  before  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1728,  he 
had  published  more  than  four  hundred  separate  tjtles.  In  these 
forty-two  years  of  literary  activity,  however,  he  never  changed 
either  his  style  or  his  temper;  his  work  falls  chiefly  though 
not  wholly  ^i^nder  the  two  heads  of  religion  and  history,  which 
with  him  were  so  far  from  distinct  that  it  is  often  hard  to  say 
under  which  a  given  work  or  passage  should  be  grouped. 
These  heads  are  the  same  which  we  have  seen  to  include 
most  American  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Cottgo.. 
Mather's  work,  in  short,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  the 
American  publications  of  his  time.  A  little  study  of  this 
prolific  and  representative  writer  will  serve  as  well  as  more 
extended  observation  to  define  for  us  what  seventeenth- 
century  writing  in  America  really  was. 
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CoTTOW  Rather,  bom  in  Boston  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1661!,  was  the  son  of  Increase  Mather,  a  minister  already 
eminent,  and  the  grandson  of  .John^CoHgti  and  of  Richard 
Mather^  two  highly  distinguished  _jiiuiiaters  of  the  immigra- 
tion. In  1678  he  took  his  d^ree  at  Harvard  Collie.  Only 
three  years  later,  in  1681,  he  became  associated  with  his  father 
as  minjster  of  the  Second  Church  in  Bostofij^where  he  preached 
al!  his  life^  ^  ' 

To  understand  both  his  personal  history  and  his  literary 
worlc,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Puritan  fathers  had 
believed  New  England  charged_with  a  divine  mission  to  show 
the  world  what  human  society  ™ight_bc  when  governed  by 
constant  devotion  to  the  revealed  law  of  Goj.  This  is 
nowhere  better  stated  than  by  Cotton  Mather  himself  in  the 
general  introduction  to  his  "  Magnalia  "  ;  — 

"  In  short,  the  Firit  Age  was  the  Golden  Age  .■  To  return  unto  Thai, 
will  make  a  Man  a  Protestant,  and  I  may  add,  a  Puritan.  'T  is 
possible,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  carried  some  Thousands  of 
Reformers  into  the  Retu'ement  of  an  AmerUan  Desart,  on  purpose, 
that  with  an  opportunity  granted  unto  many  of  his  Faithful  Servants, 
to  enjoy  the  precious  Liberty  of  their  Ministry,  tho'  in  the  midst  of 
many  Temptations  all  their  days.  He  might  there  To  them  first,  and 
then  By  them,  give  a  Specimen  of  many  good  Things,  which  he  would 
have  His  Ciiurches  elsewhere  aspire  and  arise  unto :  And  This  being 
donet  He  knows  not  ^  whether  there  be  not  All  Done,  that  /few  Eng- 
land vi^  planted  for;  and  whether  the  Plantation  may  not,  soon  after 
this,  Come  to  Nothing." 

>  Mather's  rare  Errata  bid  us  "  blot  out  not." 
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Whatever  the  political  disturbances  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  original  charter,  the  period  between  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  and  the  revocation  of  this  charter  was  on  the  whole  one 
of  theocracy.  Toward  thc^end  of  this  period  Cotton  Mather 
entered  upon  his  njinierry  and  the  extreme  activity  of  his  life. 
At  that  very  moment  the  charter  was  in  clanger ;  four  years  later 
it  was  revoked.  To  advocates  of  the  old  order  the  ensuing 
troubles  seemed  the  most  critical  which  New  England  had  ever 
known.  In  few  words  the  question  w^s_whether  under  some 
new  govewiment  the  old  domination  of  the  ministry  should  pcr- 
sist  or  whether  the  ministry  must  reling^ish  te m pora  1  power. 
Increase  Mather  hastened  to  England,  where  he  hoped  he 
imght  do  something  toward  securing  g  restoration  of  the 
charter.  Cotton  Mather,  still  almost  a  boy,  was  left  virtually 
at  the  bead  of  the  conservative  party  In  Boston,  devoting  him- 
self with  untiring  enthusiasm  both  in  public  acts  and  in  private 
devotions  to  the  maintenance  in  New  England  of  the  ancestral^ 
policy  of  theocracy.  In  i6q2  came  news  that  King  William 
had  granted  a  new  charter  which  secured  to  Massachusetts  a 
government  as  free  as  any  in  the  civilised  world,  and  that  L^t 
first  royal  eovernor  appointed  thereundecgaS-Sk-WlUIam  £bip^ 
a  devout,  old-fashioned  New  England  Caivinist,  and  a  member 
of  the  very  church  over  which  the  Mathere  _presid_ed.  _ 

Cotton  Mather  believed  that  this  triumphant  answer  to  his 
prayers  demanded  on  his  part  some  peculiar  act  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  He  looked  about  to  see  what  service  God  most 
needed,  and  discovered  thickening  in  the  air  about  him  a 
storm  of  occultism.  Nowadays  we  call  such  things  spirit- 
ualism, or  hypnotism  j  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
called  %it£]ip:a&,  and  were  believed  to  be  literally  the  work 
of  the  Devil  himself.  Beyond  doubt  Cotton  Mather  was 
among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  attack  on  this  mysterious  evil 
which  ended  in  the  memorable  tragedy  at  Salem  -,  but  pos- 
tcrity,  which  will  never  foiget  t^at  tTie  witches  were  hanged, 
has  long  forgotten  the  legal  point  on  which  their  hanging 
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turned.  No  one  dreamt  of  denying  the  devilbh  fact  of 
witchcraft,  —  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  period  as  a 
capital  crime.  The  only  doubt  was  how  it  might  l^plly  be 
proved.  A  question  arose  whether  what  was  called  spectral 
evidence  should  be  accepted ;  that  is,  whether  the  testimony 
of  bewitched  persons,  concerning  what  tbcy  saw  and  felt  in 
the  paroxysms  of  their  possessions,  was  valid  against  the  ac- 
cused. Cotton  Mather's  personal  records  declare  that  be 
warned  the  court  gainst  the  dangers  of  spectral  evidence  tn 
cases  of  life  and  death  ;  but  that  when  against  his  protest  the 
court  decided  to  accept  it,  he  felt  bound,  believing  witch- 
craft diabolical,  not  publicly  to  oppose  the  decision.  It  was 
mostly  on  spectral  evidence  that  the  witches  were  hanged ; 
when  spectral  evidence  was  rejected,  the  prosecutions  soon 
came  to  an  end.  Then  arose  that  deep  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  posterity  has  so  bitterly  cherished.  For  two  hundred 
years,  there  has  been  little  mercy  shown  the  theocratic  minis- 
ters who  devotedly  urged  on  the  prosecution  of  the  witches; 
and,  whatever  his  actual  responsibility,  Cotton  Mather,  the 
least  fotgotten  of  these  ministers,  has  borne  the  brunt  of  all 
the  evil  which  tradition  has  fixed  on  the  period. 

The  collapse  of  the  witch  trials  in  1692  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  end  of  theocracy  in  New  England.  Nine  years 
later,  in  1701,  the  orthoHox  party  In  the  church  had  another 
blow.  Increase  Mather,  after  sixteen  years'  incumbency  as 
President  of  Harvard  College,  was  finally  removed  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  divine  of  more  liberal  tendencies.  This  really 
ended  tTJe*" "public  career  of  both  father  and  son.  In  the 
^blic  life  of  New  England,  as  in  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
tr^j  we  maysa^g  the  ideal  of  the  Common  Law  finally 
supplanted  the  biblical  ideal  of  the  Puritans,  and  at  the 
oldest  of  New  England  seminaries  the  ideal  of  Protestantism 
finally  vanquished  that  of  priesthood. 

Cotton  Mather  lived  on  until  1728,  preaching,  writing 
numberless  books,  and   doing   much   good   scientific  work; 
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among  other  things,  he  i^as  the  first  person  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  practise  inoculation  for  small-pox.  Un- 
tiringly busy,  hoping  i^ain^  hope  for  well  on  to  thirty  years, 
be  died  at  last  with  the  word  Fructuosui  on  his  lips  as  a  last 

counsel  to  his  son.     Undoubtedly  he  was  eccentric  and  fan- 

tasticjSO  reactionary  in  temper  that  those  who  love  progress 
have  been  apt  to  think  him  almost  as  bad  as  he  was  queer. 
For  all  his  eccentricity,  however,  and  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  exaggeration  of  bis  traits  in  general,  he  seems  on  rhe  whole 
the  most  complete  type  of  the  oldest-fashioned  divine  of  l>iew 
f^ngtand.  He  was  born  in~Boston,  an3  educated  at  Harvard 
College  i  he  lived  in  Boston  all  his  Ufe,  never  straying  a  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Every  external  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  him  was  local.  Whateyer  else  his  life  and  work  means, 
(hen,  it  cannot  help  expressing  what  human  existence  taught 
the  most  Intellectually  active  of  seventeenth-century  Yankees. 
Here,  of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  him  only  as  a  man  of 
letters.  His  literary  activity  was  prodigious.  Sibley's  "  Har- 
vard Graduates  "  records  some  four  hundred  titles  of  his  act- 
ual  publications  \  besides  this,  he  wrote  an  unpublished  treatise 
on  medicine  which  would  fill  a  folio  volume ;  and  his  un- 
published "  Biblia  Americana"  —  an  exhaustive  commentary 
on  the  whole  Bible  —  would  fill  two  or  three  folios  more,  ^e 
left  behind  him,  too^  many  sermons,  not  to  speak  of  tgters 
and  of  diaries,  which  have  never  seen  print.  Until  one  actu- 
ally inspects  the  documents,  it  seems  incredible  that  in  forty- 
five  years  any  single  human  being  could  have  penned  so  many 
words  as  we  thus  see  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  busiest  ministers,  one  of  the  most  insatiable  scholars  and 
readers,  and  one  of  the  most  active  politicians  whom  America 
has  ever  known. 

To  discuss  in  detail  such  a  mass  of  work  is  out  of  the 
question ;  hut,  though  many  of  Cotton  Mather's  writings 
were  published  after  1 700,  his  most  celebrated  and  consid- 
erable  book,  the  ''MMtnalia,"  which  was  made  toward  the 
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middle  of  bis  life  and  which  includes  reprints  of  a  number 
of  brief  works  published  earlier,  typifies  all  he  did  as  a  man 
of  letters,  before  or  afterwards.  It  was  beguiij  his  diary  tells 
us,  in  r6g^;  and  although  not  published  untjl  1702,  it  was 
virtually  finished  in  i6q7.  These  dates  throw  light  on  what 
the  book  really  means ;  they  come  just  between  the  end  of 
those  witchcraft  trials  which  broke  the  political  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  Mathers  in  their  endeavour 
to  retain  the  government  of  Harvard  Collie.  Though  Har- 
vard tradition  still  holds  this  endeavour  to  have  been  chiefly  a 
matter  of  personal  ambition,  whoever  comes  intimately  to 
know  the  Mathers  must  feel  that  to  them  the  question  seemed 
far  otherwise.  What  both  had  at  heart  was  a  passionate 
desire,  based  on  fervent,  unshaken  faith,  that  New  England 
should  remain  true  to  the  cause  of  the  fathers,  which  both 
believed  indubitably  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  years  when  the 
w  Magnalia  "  was  writing,  there  seemed  a  chance  that  if  con- 
temporary New  England  could  awaken  to  a  sense  of  what 
pristine  New  England  had  been,  all  might  still  go  well. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  "  Magnalia  "  is  professedly  a  history, 
then,  it  may  better  be  regarded  as  a  passionate  controversial 
work.  Its  true  motive  was  to  excite  so  enthusiastic  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideals  ofjhe  Puritan  fathers  that,  whatever  fate 
might  befall  the  civil  government,  their  ancestral  seminary  of 
learning  should  remain  true  to  its  colours. 

At  the  time  when  the  "Magnalia"  was  conceived,  the 
J*Tew  England  colonies  were  about  seventy  years  old,  broadfy 
speaking,  there  had  flourished  in  them  three  generations,  —  the 
immigrants,  their  children,  and  their  grandchildren.  The 
time  was  come.  Cotton  Mather  thought,  when  the  history 
of  these  three  generations^  might  be  critically  examined ;  if 
this  examination  should  result  in  showing  that  there  had 
Jived  in  New  England,  an  unprecedented  proportion  of  men 
and  women  and  children  whose  earthly  existence  ,had  _giy5a 
signs  that  they  were  among  the  elect,  then  his  book  might  go 
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far  to  prove  that  the  pristine  policy  of  New  England  had  been 
especially  favoured  of  the  Lord.  For  surely  the  Lord  would 
choose  His  elect  most  eagerly  in  places  where  life  was  con- 
ducted most  according  to  His  wilL 

In  this  mood  the  "Magnalia"  was  written.  Its  firet  sen- 
tence sounds  the  key-note  of  the  whole  :^ 

"  I  write  the  tVomUrs  of  the  Christian  Religion,  flying  from  the 
Depravations  of  Europe,  to  the  American  Strand:  And,  assisted  by 
the  Holy  Author  of  that  Religion,  I  do,  with  all  Conscieace  of  Truth, 
required  therein  by  Him,  who  is  the  7V»M  it  self,  report  the  Wonder' 
fill  Display!  of  His  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Faithful* 
ness,  wherewith  His  Divine  Prorideoce  hath  Irradiated  an  Indian 
Wilderness.'* 

So  it  proceeds  through  its  hundreds  of  pages,  dwelling  most 
on  those  traits  of  New  England  which  Cotton  Mather  be- 
lieved especially  to  indicate  the  favour  of  God.  He  tells  first 
the  story  of  the  colonies,  giving  little  space  to  what  he  thinks 
jhff  fM\l  Bide  of  it :  — 

"  Though  I  cannot  approve  the  conduct  of  Josephus ;  (whom  Jerom 
oot  unjostiy  nor  inaptly  calls  '  the  Greek  Livy,")  when  he  had  left  out  of 
his  Antiquities,  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  I  don't  wonder  to 
find  Chamier,  and  Rivet,  and  others,  taxing  him  for  bia  partiality  to- 
wards his  country-men ;  yet  I  have  left  unmentioned  some  censurable 
occurrences  in  the  story  of  our  Colonies,  as  things  no  less  unuseful 
than  improper  to  be  raised  out  of  the  grave,  wherein  Oblivion  hath 
now  buried  them;  lest  I  should  have  incurred  the  pasguil  bestowed 
upon  Pope  Urban,  who,  employing  a  committee  to  rip  up  the  old 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  one  dapped  a  pair  of  spurs  upon  the  heels 
of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter;  and  a  label  from  the  statue  of  St.  Paul 
opposite  thereunto,  upon  the  "bridge,  asked  him,  'Whither  he  was 
boimd?'  St.  Peter  answered,  'I  apprehend  some  danger  in  staying 
here ;  I  fear  they  11  call  me  in  question  for  denying  my  Master.'  And 
St.  Paul  replied, '  Nay  then  I  had  best  be  gone  too,  for  they  question 
me  also  for  persecuting  the  Christians  before  my  conversion.' " 

Cotton  Mather's  scale  of  values,  then,  considerably  diiFers 
from  that  of  a  critical  modern  historian.  In  his  general  nar- 
rative, for  example,  he  hardly  mentions  the  Antinomian  coiv 
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troversy,  and  has  little  to  say  of  such  subsequently  famous 
personages  as  Rt^er  Williams  or  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  details  at  loving  length,  first  the  lives  of  those 
governors  and  magistrates  who  seemed  especial  servants  of  the 
Lord,  from  Bradford  and  Winthrop  and  Theophilus  Eaton  to 
Sir  William  Fhips  •■,  and  next  the  lives  and  spiritual  experiences 
of  a  great  number  of  the  immigrant  clergy  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  puTpiL  He  recounts  the  history  of  Harvard 
College  during  its  first  sixty  years  i  and  he  lavs  down  wun  sur- 
prising lucidity  the  nrthodnif  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
New  England  churches.  These  matters  til!  Eve' of  "the  seven 
books  into  which  the  "  M^nalia "  is  divided.  The  last 
two  books  portray  the  reverse  of  the  picture ;  one  deals  with 
'*  Remarkable  Mercies  and  Judgments  on  many  particular  per- 
sons among  the  people  of  New  England,"  and  the  other  with 
"  The  Wars  of  the  Lord  —  the  AfHiccive  Disturbances  which 
the  Churches  of  New  England  have  suffered  from  their  various 
adversaries ;  and  the  Wonderful  Methods  and  Mercies,  where- 
by the  Churches  have  been  delivered."  Full  of  petty  personal 
anecdote,  and  frequently  reyealing  not  only  bigoted  prejudice 
but  grotesque  superstition,  these  last  two  books  have  been 
more  generally  remembered  than  the  rest.  One  commonly 
hears  the  "  Magnalia "  mentioned  in  terms  which  seem  to 
assen  these  least  admirable  pans  of  it  to  be  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  work  and  writer  alike.  Characteristic  they  are,  but 
little  more  so  than  the  Clown  in  **  Hamlet"  is  of  Sbaksperc, 
no  one  but  their  author  could  have  written  them,  yet  in 
the  whole  body  of  his  work  they  are  a  minor  feature.  For 
whoever  grows  familiar  with  the  "  Magnalia  "  must  feel  that 
it  goes  far  toward  accomplishing  the  purpose  which  Cotton 
Mather  intended. 

TTie  prose  epic  of  New  England  .Puritanism  it  has  been 
called,  setting  forth  inheroic  mood  the  principles,  the  histoiy, 
and  thcj>ersonal  characters  of  the  fathers.  The  principles. 
"tCeologic  and  disciplinary  alike,  are^stated  with  clearness^  dig- 
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nitT,  and  fervour.  The  history,  though  its  less  welcomtf  phases 
arc  often  lightly  emphasised,  and  its  details  arc  hampered  by 
no  deep  r^ard  for  minor  accuracy,  is  set  forth  with  a  sincere 
^f(]our  which  malces  its  temper  more  instructive  than  that  of 
many  more  trustworthy  records.  And  the  life-like  portraits 
of  the  Lord's  chosen,  though  full  of  quaintly  fantastic  phrases 
aqd  artless  pedantries,  are  often  drawn  with  touches  of  enthu- 
siastic heauty, 

A  few  sentences  from  his  life  of  the  apostle  Eliot,  whose 
Indian  Bihle  is  remembered  as  the  first  complete  version  of 
scripture  printed  in  New  England,  will  typify  Mather's  fantas- 


"  I  know  not  what  thoughts  it  will  produce  in  my  Reader,  when  I 
inform  turo,  that  once  finding  that  the  Daemons  in  a  possessed  yonDg 
Woman,  understood  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages, 
my  Curiosity  led  me  to  make  Trial  of  this  Indian  langu^e,  and  the 
Daemom  did  seem  as  if  they  did  not  understand  it.  This  tedious 
Language  our  Eliot  (the  Anagram  of  whose  name  was  Toile)  quicklj 
became  a  Master  of;  he  employ'd  a  pregnant  and  witty  Indian,  who 
also  spoke  English  well,  for  his  Assistance  in  it ;  and  compiling  some 
Discourses  by  his  Help,  he  would  single  out  a  Word,  a  Noun,  a  Verb, 
and  pursue  it  through  all  its  variations :  Having  finished  his  Gram- 
mar, at  the  close  he  writes,  Prayers  and  Pains  Ihref  Faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  will  do  any  thing  !  And  being  by  his  Prayers  and  Pains  thus 
famished,  he  set  himself  in  the  year  1646  to  preach  the  Gospel  &i  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  among  these  Desolate  Outcasts." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  life  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first 
Governor  of  New  Haven,  will  show  the  dignity  of  Mather's 
best  narrative:  — 

"  Thus  continually  he,  for  about  a  Score  of  Years,  was  the  Glory 
and  Pillar  of  New-Haven  Colony.  He  would  often  say,  Some  count 
it  a  great  matter  to  Die  well,  but  lam  sure  'tis  a  great  matter  to  Live 
well.  All  our  Care  should  be  while  we  have  our  Life  to  use  it  well, 
and  so  when  Death  puis  an  end  unto 'CaaX,  it  will  put  an  end  unto  all 
our  Cares,  But  having  Excellently  managed  his  Care  to  Live  well, 
God  would  have  him  to  Die  well,  without  any  room  or  time  then 
given  to  take  any  Care  at  all;  for  he  enjoyed  a  Death  sudden  to 
everyone  but  himself  1    Having  worshipped  God  with  his  Family  after 
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his  usoal  manner,  and  upon  some  Occasion  with  much  Solemnity 
charged  all  the  Family  to  cany  it  well  unto  their  Mistress  who  was 
now  confined  by  Sickness,  he  Supp'd,  and  then  took  a  turn  or  two 
abroad  for  his  Meditations.  After  that  he  came  in  to  bid  his  Wife 
Good^ght,  before  he  left  her  with  her  Watchers;  which  when  he 
did,  she  said,  Mtihinks  you  look  sad}  Whereto  he  reply'd,  Tht  Dif- 
Jerenets  riieri  in  tht  Church  of  Hartford  make  me  so;  she  then 
added,  Let  us  e'eti  go  back  to  our  Native  CauiUry  agai»;  to  which 
he  answered,  You  may,  (and  so  she  did)  tntt  I  shall  dU  here.  This 
was  the  last  Word  that  ever  she  heard  him  speak;  for  now  retiring 
unto  his  Lodging  in  another  Chamber,  he  was  overheard  about  mid- 
night fetching  a  Groan;  and  unto  one,  sent  in  presently  to  enquire 
how  he  did,  he  answered  the  Enquiry  with  only  saying,  Very  III  I 
Add  without  saying  any  more,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  ;  In  the  Vear 
1657  loosing  Anchor  from  Ne-OhHantK  for  the  better." 

Finally^  the  last  clause  of  2  ponderous  sentence  from  his 
life  of  Thomas  Shepard,  first  minister  of  Cambridge,  is  far 
more  characteristic  of  Mather  than  are  many  of  the  oddities 
commonly  thought  of  when  his  name  is  mentioned :  — 

"  As  he  was  a  very  Studious  Person,  and  a  very  lively  Preacher; 
aad  one  who  therefore  took  great  Pains  in  his  Preparations  for  his 
Publick  Labours,  which  Preparations  he  would  usually  finish  on 
Saturday,  by  two  a  Clock  in  Uie  Afternoon ;  with  Respect  whereunto 
he  once  used  these  Words,  Gad  will  curse  that  Man's  Labours,  that 
lumbers  up  and  down  in  the  World  all  tht  Week,  and  the*  upon 
Saturday,  in  the  afternoon  goes  to  his  Study;  •whereas  God  knows, 
that  Time  were  little  enough  to  pray  in  aad  loeep  in,  and  get  his  Heart 
into  a  ft  Frame  for  the  Duties  of  the  approaching  Sabbath  ;  So  the 
Character  of  his  daily  Conversation,  was  A  Trembling  Walk  with 
God." 

"■  A  trembling  walk  with  God,"  —  you  shall  look  &r  for  a 
nobler  phrase  than  that,  or  for  one  which  should  more  truly 
characterise  not  only  Thomas  Shepard,  but  the  better  life 
of  all  the  first  century  of  New  England.  In  old  New  Eng- 
land  there  were  really  more  such  characters  as  the  Puritans 
deemed  marked  for  God's  elect  than  are  recorded  of  almost 
any  other  society  of  equal  size  and  duration  in  human  history. 
For  this  fact  we  can  account  in  modern  terms  which  would 
have  been  strangely  unwelcome  to  Cotton  Mather  and  the 
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godly  personages  whose  memories  he  has  preserved.  In  their 
New  England,  the  pressure  of  external  fact  was  politically 
and  socially  relaxed ;  except  with  the  brute  forces  of  nature 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  less  fierce  than  in  almost 
any  other  r^on  now  remembered.  Individuals  could  there 
progress  from  cradle  to  grave  with  less  distortion  than  must 
always  he  worked  by  such  social  stru^lcs  as  changed  the 
Ei^land  of  Elizabeth  through  that  of  Cromwell  into  that 
of  William  III,,  and  as  have  steadily  altered  and  developed  the 
course  of  European  history  ever  since.  Relax  the  pressure 
which  a  dense  society  brings  upon  human  life,  and  the  traits 
of  human  nature  which  will  reveal  themselves  in  a  ampler 
world  are  generally  traits  which  those  who  love  ideals  are  apt 
to  call  better.  Such  relaxation  of  pressure  blessed  pristine 
New  England ;  the  results  thereof  the  "  Magnalia  "  records. 

These  it  records  with  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  spite  of  the 
pedantic  queerness  of  Mather's  style^  one  grows  to  feel  more 
and  more  vital.  What  is  more,  amid  all  his  vagaries  and 
oddities,  one  feels  too  a  trait  which  even  our  few  extracts  may 
perhaps  indicate.  Again  and  again,  Cotton  Mather  writes 
with  a  rhythmical  beauty  which  recalls  the  entt^usiastic  spon- 
taneity  of  Elizabethan  English,  so  different  from  the  Eng- 
lish which  came  after  the  Civil  Wars,  And  though  the 
"  Magnalia "  hardly  reveals  the  third  characteristic  of  Ehza- 
bethan  England,  no  one  can  read  the  facts  of  Cotton  Mather's 
busy,  active  Ufe  without  feeling  that  this  man  himself,  who 
wrote  with  enthusiastic  spontaneity,  and  who  in  his  earthly 
life  was  minister,  pojitician^  man  of  gcience,  scholar^  and  con- 
stant organiser  of  innumerable  good  works,  embodied  Just  thu 
kind  of  restless  versatility  which  characterised  Elizabethan 
England  and  which  even  to  our  own  day  has  remained  char- 
acteristic of  New  England  Yankees. 

For  if  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  had  not  left  New  England 
uncharged,  it  had  altered  life  there  far  less  than  men  hav» 
supposed.     The  "Magnalia"  was  published  two  years  after 
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Dryden  died  -,  and  even  the  few  extracts  at  which  we  have 
been  able  to  glance  will  show  that  it  groups  itself  not  with 
such  work  as  Dryden's,  but  rather  with  such  earlier  worlc  as 
that  of  Fuller  or  even  of  Burton.  As  a  man  of  letters. 
Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  the  rrign  of  Qeor^  II.,  had 
more  in  common  with  that  generation  of  his  ancestors  which 
was  born  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors  than  with  any  later 
kind  of  native  Englishmen. 
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OiTR  hast^  gUnce  at  the  literary  histoiy  of  America  during 
tbe  seventeenth  ccntuiy  has  revealed  some  facts  worth  remem- 
bering. In  i6^0t  when  Boston  was  founded,  the  mature  in- 
habitants of  America.  liky_^|}e}r  brethren^  in  England^  were 
native  Elizabethans.  In  1700  this  race  had  long  been  in  its 
grave.  In  densely  populated  Englandi  meanwhile,  historical 
pressure  —  social,  political,  and  economic  alike —  had  wrought 
such  changes  in  the  national  character  as  are  marlccd  byth?* 
contrast  between  the  figures  of  Elizabeth  and  of  King  William 
III.  The  don^inant  type  Qf  native  Englishmen  had^  altered^: 
national  experience  was  steadily  accumulating.  In  America 
there  had  been  no  such  gttgin3J,pres5tire:  and  though  the 
immigrant  Puritans  had  long  been  no  more,  and  though  isola- 
tion was  making  the  inhabitants  of  New  En£land  more  and 
more  provincial,  they  had  preserved  to  an  incalculable  degree 
the  gpontaneous,  Mithusiastic,  versatile  character  of  their  immi- 
grant ancMtoij.  ,  In  literature  seventeenth-century  England 
had  exprpMed  i|jielf  in  at  least  three  great  and  distinct  moods, 
of  which  the  dominant  figures  were  Shakspere,  Milton,  and 
pry  den.  Though  America  had  meanwhile  produced  hardly 
any  pure  letters,  it  had  continued,  long  after  Elizabethan  temper 
had  faded  from  the  natjve  literature  of  Englandj  to  keep  alive 
with  'little  alteration  those  minor  phases  of  Elizabethan 
thought  and  feeling  which  had  expressed  the  temper  of  the 
ancestral  Puritans.  In  history  and  in  ^literature  alike,  the 
story  of  seventeenth-century  America  is  a  story  of  unique 
national  inexperience. 
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When  the  eighteenth  century  began,  the  reign  of  William  III. 
was  about  as  near  its  close  as  that  of  ETizaBetFwas'aTriih- 
dred  years  before.  In  1702  William  was  succeeded  by 
Pueen  Anne.  In  1714  Geoige  I.  followed  her,  JounHiiig 
the  dynasty  which  still  holds  the  throne.  Gegi^e  II.  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1727  ;  and  in_  1^60  came  George  III.,  whose 
reign  extended  till  1820.  The  names  of  these  sovereigns 
instantly  surest  certain  familiar  facts,  of  which  the  chief  is 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  succession  re- 
mained  somewhat  in  doubt. _  It  was  only  in  174.J,  when  the 
reipn  of  George  II.  was  more  than  half  finished,  that  the  last 
fightinp  with  Stuart  pretenders  occurred  on  British  soil.  On 
British  soil,  but  not  on  English:  there  has  been  no  actual 
warfare  in  England  since  in  i68s  the  battle  of  Sedgmaor  sup- 
pressed the  DuIec  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  against  J^ames  II. 
These  obvious  facts  indicate  historical  cjrgum stances  whic.li 
have  had  profound  effect  on  English  charac ter. 

Continental  nations  are'  now  and  again  disposed  to  call  the 
English  a  nation  of  shopkeepers;  and  certainly  durinj^:  the 
past  two  centuries  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  has 
exceeded  that  of  most  other  countnes.  An  imperative  condi- 
tion of  such  prosperity  is  peace  and  domestic  order.  Good 
business  demands  an  efficient  police,  and  in  general  a  state  of 
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life  which  permits  people  to  devote  themselves  to  their  own 
affairs,  trusting  politics  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  govern. 
Under  such  circumstances  people  have  small  delight  in  civil 
wars  and  disputed  successions.  Many  eij^hteenth-century  Eng- 
lishmen, no  doubt,  who  in  the  perspective  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  look  romantically  attractive,  thought  the  divine  right  of 
the  Stuarts  unquestionable)  and  the  Georges  usurpers;  but  par- 
liamentar^^overnment  could  give  England  what. divine  right  . 
could  jio^longer  give  it^ — -^prosgerous^public  order.  In  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  then,  there  steadily  grew  a 
body  of  public  opinion,  at  last  overwhelming^  which  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  British  unreason  maintained  the  actual  state 
of  the  constitution.  The  whole  force  of  social  and  po]iti<;yl 
history  in  England  tended  slowly  but  surely  to  the  mainte- 
oance  of  established  institutions. 

During  this  eighteenth  century  we  accordii^Iy  find  in  Eng- 
land nonsuch  radical  changes  asmarkcd  the  j)  receding.  Though 
George  III.  survived  William  of  Orange  far  longer  than 
William  had  survived  Queen  Elizabeth,  wc  can  feel  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  native  English  successor  no 
such  contrast  as  we  felt  between  William  and  the  last 
Tudor  queen.  For  all  that,  the  century  was  not  sUgnant ; 
and  perhaps  our  simplest  way  of  estimating  its  progress  is  to 
name  four  English  battles  which  are  still  enough  remembered 
to  be  recorded  in  the  brief  historical  summaries  of  Ryland's 
"Outlines  of  English  Literature."  In  i ^04  was  fought  the 
battjc^  of_Blenhdm  j  in  174  s,  that  of  Fontenoy  j  in  i7sq 
Wolfe  fell  victorious  at  Quebec ;  and  in  .1798  Nelson  won 
the  first  of  his  great  naval  victorics^^jhc  battle  of  the  Nile. 

Whatever  else  these  battles  have  in  common,  all  four  were 
fought  against  the  Frenc^,  —  the  one  continental  power  whose 
coast  is  in  sight  of  England.  Throughout  the  century,  then, 
the  English  Channel  was  apt  to  be  an  armed  frontier;  jthe 
geographical  isolation  of  England  was^  tending  toward  that 
international  isolation  which  until  our  own  time  has  been  so 
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maHEcd.  A  second  fact  about  these  four  battles  is  almost  as 
obvious.  However  important  the  questions  at  issue,  people 
nowadays  have  generally  foi^otten  what  Blenheim  and  Fonte- 
noy  were  fought  about.  Of  Blenheim,  indeed,  we  remember, 
along  with  the  great  name  of  Marlborough,  ontf  the  poem  by 
.Southeyt  where  old  _  Caspar,  his  work  done,  tells  little  Pcter- 
kijl,  who  is  rolling  about  the  skulls  just  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare,  how  these  were  the  fruits  of  the  famous  victory ; 
and  when  Feterkin  inquires  what  the  dead  soldiers  died  for^ 
all  old  Caspar  can  tell  him  is  that  Marlborough  was  there, 
and  Prince  Eugene,  and  that  the  victory  was  famous.  Southey 
doubtless  intended  this  poem  as  a  protest  against  war;  it  now 
seems  rather  an  unwitting  satire  on^  historic  tradition.  For 
though  this  tradition  has  preserved  the  names  of  Blenheim  and 
of  Marlborough  and  of  Eugene,  it  has  quite  forgotten  why 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  struggling  to  the  death  in 
1704.  So  of  Fontenoy :  tradition  keeps  surely  alive  only  a 
doubtful  anecdote  that  when  the  French  and  English  were 
face  to  &ce,  some  French  officer  pulled  off  his  bat  with  a 
polite  bow  and  civilly  invited  the  enemy  to  iire  first.  The 
other  two  battles  which  we  have  called  to  mind,  those  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  Nile,  were  fought  in  the  second  .hal£..fl£ 
the  century ;  and  of  these  tradition  still  remembers  the  objects. 
The  battle  of  Quebec  finally  assured  the  dominance  in  America 
of  the  English  Law.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  began  to  check 
that  French  revolutionary  power  which  under  the  transitoty 
empire  of  Napoleon  had  seemed  about  to  conquer  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  ^hich^  met_^  'JlJ^"^  •'^i^  ?£y£"K'^''  Z9^^ 
later  at  Waterloo. 

The  names  of  Blenheim  and  the  Nile  suggest  one  more 
fact :  each  of  these  battles  gave  England  a  national  hero. 
Marlborough  we  have  already  glanced  at,  —  a  soldier  of  the 
closing  seyenteemh  century  as  well  as  of  tl«  dawning  eigfit- 
eenth.  whose  career  asserted  that  in  the  political  stnipgles 
of  continental  Europe  England  could  never  be  left  out  of 
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account.  Nelson,  whose  name  is  almost  as  familiarly  asso* 
ciatcd  with  the  battle  of  the  Nile  as  with^is  victorious 
.death  at  Trafalgar)  stood  for  even  more;  he  cmbodigd  not 
only  that  dominion  of  the  sea  which  since  hjs  time  England 
has  maintained,  but  alsg  that  imperial  powe.r  —  for  in  his 
time  England  was  already  becoming  imperial  —  which  was 
able  to  withstand  and  to  destroy  the  imperial  force  of  France 
incarnate  in  Napoleon.  Imperial  though  Nelson's  victories 
were,  however,  Nelson  himself  was  almost  typically  insular. 
It  is  hardly  a  play  on  words  to  say  that  as  we  compare 
Marlborough,  the  chief  English  hero  of  the  opening  century, 
with  Nelson,  the  chief  English  hero  of  its  close,  Marl- 
borough seems  a  European  and  Nelson  an  Englishman. 
This  fact  implies  the  whole  course  of  English  history  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Just  as  th^  internal  history  of 
England  tended  to  a  more  and  more  conservative  preserva- 
tion of  public  ftrder^  so  jier  international  history  tended  more 
^nd_more  to_gialce  Englishmen  a  race  apart. 

Before  the  century  was  much  more  than  half  done,  this 
insular  English  race  had  on  its  hands  something  more  than 
the  island  wliere  its  language,  its  laws,  its  traditions,  and  its 
character  had  been  developed ;  something  more,  besides,  than 
those  American  colonies  whose  history  during  their  Arst  cen- 
tury we  have  already  traced.  As  the  name  of  Quebec  has 
already  reminded  us,  the  wars  with  the  French  had  Hnall^ 
resulted  in  the  conqucstty  the  English  La>y.  pf  those  Ameri- 
can region^  which  had  threatened  to  malte  American  history 
that  of  a  ceaseless  conflict  between  English  institutions  and 
those  of  continental  Europe.  The  same  years  which  had 
brought  about  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  also  achieved  the 
conquest  of  that  Indian  Empire  which  still  makes  England 
potent  in  Asia,  In  i  y6o,  when  George  III.  came_  to  the. 
throne,  imperial  Engl^ndj  which  included  the  thirteen  colonies 
of  North  America,  seemed  destined  to  impose  its  image  on  the 
greatest  continents  of  both  hemispheres. 
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TwentY  years  later  the  American  Revolution  had  broken  all 
political  union  between  those  regions  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new  which  have  steadily  been  dominated  by  English 
Law.  That  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  Common  Law 
has  been  ^ble  to  surviv;^  this  shock  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  vitality  in  its  long  and  varied  history.  The 
Revoluuon  itself  we  shall  consider  more  closely  later :  one  fact 
about  it  we  may  remark  here.  Until  the  Revolution,  America, 
like  England,  had  considered  France  jv. traditional  _enemy. 
Open  warfare  with  England  natjirally  brought,  America  and 
France  to^ethejj  ffithout_  French  aid^  indeed]  our  independ- 
ence  could  hardly  have  been  established.  A  very  few  years, 
then,  awoke  among  Americans  a  general  sentiment,  which 
their  tradition  has  steadily  maintained,  of  strong  nominal  sym- 
pathy with  the  French.  At  the  momcqt  when  this^  declared 
itself,  as  any  one  can  now  see,  .France,  regardless  of  any  such 
impediment  to  freedom  of  thought  as  might  lurk  in  the  facts 
of  human  experience,  was  vigorously,  blindly  developing  that 
abstract  philosophy  of  human  rights  which  less  than  twentjr 
years  later  resulted  in  the  tragic  convulsions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  The  fascinating  commonplaces  of  this  philoso- 
phy were  eagerly  welcomed  in  America,  where  they  have 
been  popularly  repeated  ever  since.  From  that  time  to  this, 
indeed,  American  talk  has  been  so  radical  that  comparatively 
few  appreciate  how  slightly  all  these  glittering  generalities 
have  really  distorted  American  conduct  from  the  good  old 
principle  that  true  human  rights  are  those  which  experience 
has  proved  beneficial.  In  no  way,  however,,  has  America 
evinced  its  English  origin  more  clearly  than  by  the  serenity 
with  which  it  has  forbidden  logic  to  meddle  with  the  substan- 
tial maintenance  of  legal  institutions. 

But  our  concern  now  is  with  England,  who  found  herself, 
when  the  French  Revolution  came,  the  chief  c on servative 
power  of  Europe.  The  .conservatism  for  which  she  stood, 
and  has  stood  ever  «nce,  is  of  the  kind  which  defends  tradi- 
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tion  against  the  assaults  of  untested  theory.  Without  iynor- 
jng  human  rights,  it  maintains  that  the  most  precious  human 
rights  are  those  which  have  proved  humanly  feasible ;  ab- 
stract ideals  of  law  and  government,  however  admirable  on 
paper,  it  i^ards  with  such  suspicion  as  in  daily  life  practi- 
cal men  feel  concerning  the  vagaries  of  plausible  thinkers 
who  cannot  make  both  ends  meet.  The  conservatism  of 
dghteenth-century  Enghnd,  in  short,  defended  against  un- 
tested philosophy  the  experience  embodied  in  the  unwritten 
Common  Law{  it  defended  custom,  which  at  worst  had 
proved  tolerable,  against  theorr.  which  had  never  been  p^  to 
proof.  So  in  ^is  closing  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  continued  for  half  a  generation  after  the  century  ended, 
external  forces  combined  with  internal  ones,  —  with  a  fiiU 
century  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the 
royal  succession,  —  to  develop  in  England  that  isolated,  de- 
liberate, somewhat  slow-witted  character  which  foreigners 
now  suppose  permanently  English. 

The  tyi>tcal__Efiglishman  of  moderp_  cari^aturp  is  named  John 
Bull,  y^at  he  looks  like  is  as  familiar  to  any  reader  of  the 
comfe'  papers  as  is  the  *'  austerely  sheepish "  countenance  of 
Stuart's  Washington.  There  is  a  deep  significance,  then,  in 
the  fact  that  the  costume  still  attributed  to  John  Bull  is  virtu- 
ally that  of  the  English  m]ddle^d«sg_ini8oo.  Ng,jla»t 
bettet-marks  the  moment  when  external  foires  anJjateriMd 
had  coinbioe3"^g~Tmtke'Typical  of  England  the  [psular,  vigor 


V-ous.  intolerant  .cTiafgetefcrn  bod  led  in  that  familiaFaffd  portly 
figupe.  Whatever  else  John  Bull  may  be,  he  is  not  sponta- 
neous in  his  reactions  Jo  fresh  impressions ;  he  is  not  enthu- 
Siintit-  except  in  irascibility;  and  he  is  about  as  far  from 
versatile  as  any  human  being  who  ever  trod  the  earth. 
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The  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  _very 
diflFerent  from  that  of  the  f^i^j^fy  beFnrt!.  The  contrast  may 
conveniently  be  considered  by  comparing  the  two  periods  as 
they  began,  as  they  proceeded,  and  as  tbey  closed.  X^c  three 
literary  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  dominated  by 
three  great  figures,  —  those  of  Shalcspere,  of  Milton,  and  of 
Dryden.  ^^W*?  no  such  eminence  as  theirs  marks  the  literary 
histyfY  of  lj)e  <;entiirv  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
three  typical  figures  of  its  different  periods  may  conveniently 
be  called  to  mind,  —  Addison,  Johnsonj  and  Burke.  The  veiy 
mention  of  these  names  must  instantly  define  the  contrast  now 
worth  our  attention.  The  seventeenth  century  was  one  of 
jiecjded  jjtera ry  development,  or  at  least  of  chan^.  In  com- 
parison the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  marked  monotony_. 

The  literature  of  its  beginning  is  traditionally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Queen  Anne  almost  as  closely  as  that  of 
a  hundred  years  before  is  with  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In   1702,  when  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  neither  ^tjdij^nn, 
Steele.  Swift^  IJefbe.  nor  t^ype  had  attained  full  reputarion  \ 
in   1714,  when  she  died,  all  five  had  done  enough  to  assure\ 
thiir  permanence,  and  to  fix  the  type  of  literature  for  which  \ 
their  names  collectively  stand.     Prose  they  had  brought  to  \ 
that  deliberate,  balanced,  far  from  passionate  form  which  it  1 
was  to  retain  for  several  generations ;  ooetry  they  had  cooled  I 
into.,  that   rational  heroic   couplet  which   was   to   survive    m  [ 
America   until   the   last    days   of  Dr.   Holmes.     ^They   had 
brought  into  being  meanwhile  a  new  form  of  publication,-^ 
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\  the  periodic^  ■jTa^estincd  to  indefinite  development.  From 
tfi?~Tiuie  wCep  the  first  "Tatler"  appeared  in  1709  to  the 
present  day,  a  considerable  part  of  our  lasting  literature  has 
been  published  in  periodicals ;  and  periodicals  bespeak,  before 
all  things  else, -a  permanent  and  increasing  literary  public.  If 
any  one  name  can  imply  all  this,  it  is  surely  that  of  the  urbane 
Joseph  Addison. 

In  the  middle  of  the  centyry.  when  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  II. 
was  two-thirds  over,  English  literature  was  producing  a  good 
many  works  which  have  survived.  Between  174.8  and  1752, 
for  example,  there  were  published,  to  go  no  further,  Richard- 
son's "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Smollett's  "  Roderick  Random  " 
and  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  Thomson's  "CaMle_of  Indolence." 
Fielding^s  "  Tom  Jones  "  and  'J  Amelia,"  Johnson's"  Vanity^  of 
Human  Wi^es"  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the"  Rambler," 
\^  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  Goldsmith's 
\.Li&  of  Nash."  f  Sterne's  work  and  Goldsmith's  ^morc 
famous  writing  Qome.  only  a  little  later  C)  and  during  these 
same  five  years  appeared  Wesley's  "  Plam  Account  of  the 
People  Called  Methodists,"  Hume's  ^'Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Understanding''  -—  and  his  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Morals  "  and  "  Political  Discourses."  Though  the  works 
of  Wesley  and  of  Hume  are  somethmg  else  than  mere  litera- 
ture, ihey  deserve  our  notice  because  Wesley's  name  recallj 
that  strenuous  outburst  against  religious  formalism  which  h^ 
bred  theniost  potent  body  of  modern  English  DissenterSj  and 
Hume's  that  rational  tendency  in  philosophy  which  during  the_^ 
eighteenth  century  was  far  more  characteristic  of  France  than 
of  Engjand.  Putting  these  aside,  we  niay^  find  .in  iJjfiJilEiaiy 
record  of  this  m'[d-ccmury_a  state  of  things  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  which  prevailed  under  Queen  Anne.  Another 
considerable  form  of  English  literature  haij_  come  into  exijf- 
ence,  —  the  prose  novels  whose^rms  were  already  evident  in 
the  character  sketches  of  the  *'  Spectator,"  and  in  the  charac-. 
terless  but  vivacious  fictions  of  Defoe.     Poetry,  preserving 
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studied  correctness  of  foTttij  was  beginning  to  tend  back  toward 
tomcthing  more  like  romantic  sentiment;  the  prose  essay  had 
grown  heavier  and  less  vitaL  For  the  moment  the  presidiflg 
geniug  of  English  letters  was  Dr.  Tohnsop^  throii^hout  wjiosg 
work  we  can  feel  that  thy  ft^fipalism  which  under  Que^n 
Anne  had  possessed  the  grace  of  Freshness  ^z^  by:Qiqing  ti;a- 
ditionaJ.  In  conventional  good  sense  his  wrJtinpp,  like  those 
which  surrounded  them,  remained ,  vigorous  1  -but!tjieir  y^igpu| 
was  very  unlike  the  spontaneous,  enthusiastic  ver^tility  of 
Elizabethan  letters. 

About  twenty-five  years  later  comes  a  date  so  memorable 
to  Americans  that  a  glance  at  its  literary  record  in  England 
can  hardly  help  being  su^estive.  The  year  from  which  our 
national  independence  is^ofEcially  dated  came  at  t[ie  height 
of  Burke's  powers^^  and  just  between  Sheri d an'g  '*  Ri v a  1  Sj" 
published  the  year3£*^°''gi -^"t^  his  "School  for  ^canda],"  of 
the  year  after.  In  the  record  of  English  publications,  iyj6 
is  marked  byjio  important^  yo^Ks  of  jure  literature  byt  in 
that  year  HllliiPS  Iffdi  1'*''''^''^  3entham  published  his  V  Frag- 
ment  on  Government."  Gibbon  the,  first  volume  of  his  "  De- 
clinc  and  Fall  of  .^,.E?!P32— F.niPiffa"-^'^^.'?  Smith  his 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  Thomas  Paine  his  "Common 
Sense;"  the  second  edition  of  the  ^  ^cy^l  o^d  iaBritannica^" 
too,  appeared  in  ten  volumes.  In  1776.  it  seems,  thin^ 
]ffppry  in  Engbnd,  as  _yclJ.-aL.^'|jgs  political  in  the  British 
Empire,  were  taking  a  somewhat  serious  turp. 

J.n  the  last  ten  years  of  the  centmj,  the  years  when  the 
Frei^rh  Reynli'tinn  wa«  af  ;t«  fi.Tr«t^  there  appeared  in  Eng- 
land worl^j  fay  Burke  and  by  Mrs.  RadclifFe,  Bosweirs  "John- 
son," Cowper's  "  Homer,"  Painc's  "  Rights  of  Man,"  Rogers's 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory."  poems  by  Burns,  two  or  three  books 
by  Hannah  More,  the  first  poems^of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Scottj  and  Landor.  Godwin's"  »' Caleb^^^TTLamsT^ 
Lewis's  "  Monk  "Miss  Burney's  "  CamiTla,"  Rgsepe's  "  Life 
of  Lorenzo  the^agnificent)"  an3  Charles  Lamb's  "Rosamund 
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Gray."  A  curious  contrast  this  shows  to  the  state  of  things 
in  contemporarY  France.  Though  in  political  matters  the 
French  had  broken  away  from  every  traditiog,  their  literature 
had  to  wait  thirty  years  more  for  enfranchisement  from  the 
tyranny  of  conventional  form.  England  meanwhile,  more 
tenacjous  of  political  traditi_oji_t,han  eyg^Jjefore,  had  b^un  to^ 
disregard  the  rigid  literary  tradition  which  had  been  dominant 
since  the  time  of  Drydeij.  Burns,  to  this  day  the  greatest 
British  jtoet  of  the^peopje,  died  in  i7Qy.  The  "  l^i;tt;^l  Bal- 
lads "  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleri.dgCj  which  maj  be  regarded 
in  liter^i^e  as  declaring  jhe  independence  of  the  individual 
spirit,  appeared  inij^S,  the  year  JiJien.N^'SQn  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  Fiction  at  the  same  time  seemed  less  vital. 
In  the  hands  of  Richardson,  Fielding^  and  Smollett  itjhad 
reached  ]t^  oevelogmeijt.  Compared  with  the  masterpieces 
of  forty  years  before,  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "  Masteries  of  Udolpho," 
Lewis's  _*^  Monle^)  and  in  ^ome  aspects  even  Godwin's  "  Cjjeb 
.Williams,''  look  more  like  the  vagaries  of  an  outworn  affec- 
tation than  like  the  heralds  of  what  a  few  years  later  was  to^ 
_£rove  a  great  romantic  perioj.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  centurjTj  though  formal  tradition  was  clearly  broken, 
{he  renewed  strength  which  was  to  animate  English  literature 
for  the  next  thirty  years  was  not  yet  quite  evident.  At  the 
momentj  too,  no  figure  in  English  Iwtprs  Jad  even  such 
predominance  ^  that  of  ^ddi^on  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
far  less  such  as  Johnson's  had  been  jn,  ttje  later  years  of 
G«!rg?.n'  Of  the  elder  names  mentioned  in  our  last  hasty 
list  ^e  most  memorable  sceips  that  of  JBurJcg, 

These  names  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Burke  prove  quite 
as  significant  of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  those  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Dryden  proved  of  that 
literature  a  century  before.  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Dryden 
seem  men  of  three  different  epochs;  at  least  comparatively, 
Addison,  Johnson,  and  Burke  seem  men  of  a  single  ^fe. 
The  trait  which  most  distinguishes  them  from  one  another. 
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indeed,  seems  that  Johnson's  temper  was  rather  more  serious 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  Burke's  than  Johnson's.  After  all, 
the  mere  names  tell  enough.  Think  of  Shakspere  and  Dryden 
together,  and  then  of  Addison  and  Burke.  Think  of  Milton 
as  the  figure  who  intervenes  between  the  first  pair,  and  of 
Johnson  similarly  intervening  between  the  second.  You  can 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  trend  of  English  letters.  Jn  1600, 
these  letters  were  alive  with  the  spontaneit^j  _  the  enthusiasm^ 
and  the  versatility  of  the  Elizabethan  spirit.  By  Dry  den's 
time  this  was  already  extincj ;  throughout  the  century 'wJiicB 
.foUPfficd. , Jiim  it  showed  _  little  _  s^ptom  of  revjva!.  The  ro^ 
mantic  revival  whjch  in  Burke's  time  was  just  beginningj 
hadj  to  be  sure,  enthusiasm  ;  but  this  was  too  conscious^  to 
seem  spontaneous..  And  although  the  names  of  Rogers, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Landor,  and  Moorcj^who  had 
all  b^un  writing  before  1800,  suggest  something  like  yer- 
^satih^'it  is  rather  variety.,  T^cy  differ  from  one  another, 
but  compared  with  ^ e^  E Hzaljet h|yi,  jracts  cac h  secms^ j J  m itedj 
inflexible.  Taken  together,  their  works  combine  in  compli- 
cated orchestral  harmonics.  To  the  end,  however,  you  can 
hardly  imagine  any  of  them  as  master  of  more  than  a  single 
instrument.  Versatility  can  hardly  be  helfl  to  qharactprisc^ 
any  English  man  of  letters  who  came  to  maturity  in  the  1 
eighteenth  century.  ■* 

,§^9,/aras  literature  15  conperned,  tjlfn,  that  century  seems 
more  and  more  what  the  commonplaces  of  the  school-books 
call  it.  ^  century  of  robustly  fnrmal  traHrfinn  1    rational^  gptvTA 
sible.  prqjadiced,  and  towards  the  ^nd  restless^  admirable  and    | 
manly  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  further,  if  so  may  be,  from  the    I 
spontaneous,  enthusiastic  versatility  of  Elizabethan  days  than    \ 
jvas  thp  peripd.  of  Dtydei^     Above  all,  throughout  this  eight-    ' 
eenth  centuij,  English  literature,  like^  ^n^ish  history,  seems 
more  and  more  marked  by  that  kind  of  insular  tem^^er  which 
nowadays  we  unthinkingly  believe  always  to  have  cbaractef 
ised  the  English. 
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Iw  broad  outline  the  history  of  America  during  the  eighteenth 
centuty  seems  as  different  from  that  of  England  as  was  the 
case  a  century  earlier.  Two  facts  whicb_  we  remarked  in 
seveflteentjwccntury  America  remained  unchanged.  In  the 
fjrst  place  no  one  really  cared  much  who  occupied  the  throne. 
To  any  American,  the  question  of  who  was  sent  out  as  gov- 
ernor was  generally  more  important  than  that  of  who  sent 
him.  In  the  spcond  place,  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
native  American  race  remained  undiminished^  as  indeed  it 
seems  still  to  remain.  Though  there  was  comparatively  less 
immigrati on  to^merica  In  the  eighteenth  ce ntury  than  in  the 
:nth  or  the^nineteenth,  there  was  enough  to  show  ou£ 


surprising  power  of  assimilation. 

In  another  aspcctj  the  hjstory  of  America  during  the  eight- 
eenth  centurj  is  unlike  that  of  the  century  before.      Until 


1700,  at  least  in  New  England,  the  dominant  English  ideal 
had  been  rather  the  moral  than  the  ^liiicalijT^the  tradition 
of  the  English  Bi^>le  rather  than  that  of  the  Common  Law. 
The  fathers  o f  New  England  had  almost  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing "  a  theoQtaci  as  near  as  might  be  to  that  which  was 
the  glory  of  Israel."  The  Story  of  the  Mathif s  shows  how 
this  theocratic,  ambitioti  came  to  grief.  Church  and  State  in 
America  tended  to  separate  with  _  true  Protest  ant  a  ntagonism. 
One e jepa ratCj  the  State  was  bound  to  t^ontrnl  in  public  affairs  j 
and  so  the  Church  began  to  . decline^  into  such  J'ormali_snT_  as 
later  times,  mistaking  the  lifeless  rigidity  of  Puritan  decline 
for  the  whole  story,  have  been  apt  to  believe  all  Puritanism. 
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:,  we  may  call  the  .eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  Amqrira  one  of  growing  material  prosperity,  under 
the  chief  guidance  no  longer  of  the  clcrgr,  but  rather  of  that 
social  cUas  to  whose  commercial  eng.r^y  this  prosperity  was 
chiefly  due. 

It  is  to  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  and  to  the  pre-rev»- 
lutionary  part  of  it,  that  New  England  &milies  owe  most  of 
the  portraits  which  still  attest  their  ancestral  dignity,  now  so 
often  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  best  of  these  portraits  were 
painted  by  the  &ther  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Lyndhurst.  This 
was  John  Singleton  Copley,  a  native  of  Boston  who  emi- 
grated to  England  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and 
remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Whoever  knows 
Copley's  American  portraits  will  recognise  in  the  people  he 
painted  a  type  of  native  Americans  which  had  hardly  de- 
veloped in  the  seventeenth  century  and  which  hardly  survived 
the  Revolution. 

These  old  New  England  worthies  were  mostly  merchants 
who  owed  their  fortune  to  their  pvyn  abi|ity.  To  take  a  single 
family,  for  example,  there  lived  in  Cambridge  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  presumably  God-fearing  man  in  no  way 
related  to  the  dominant  clerical  class  or  to  the  families  con- 
spicuous in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  was  in  some 
small  way  of  trade,  he  married  four  times,  and  he  left  a  great 
many  children.  One  of  these  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
so  prospered  as  to  be  able  in  his  last  years  to  present  to  the 
Second  Church,  then  under  the  ministry  of  Cotton  Mather, 
a  silver  communion  cup.  His  son,  a  grandson  of  the  prolific 
tradesman  of  Cambridge,  became  a  merchant  of  local  emi- 
nence, whose  af^irs  brought  him  into  correspondence  not  only 
with  England,  but  with  France,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies.  He 
married  a  lady  whose  family  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony 
had  maintained  the  dignity  of  what  old  Yankees  used  to  call 
quali^.  And  Copley  painted  them  both ;  and  very  stately  old 
figures  they  are  \  and  their  silver  bears  a  fine  coat  of  arms. 
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So  far  the  story  is  quite  like  that  of  prosf>erous  people  in 
the  old  country.  The  dilFeFcnce  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
this  old  Boston  worthy  had  made  his  fortune  he  found  him- 
self in  a  society  where  there  was  neither  a  nobility  nor  a  landed 
gentry  to  deprive  him  of  social  distinction.  The  state  of  per- 
sonal feeling  which  ensued,  familiar  throughout  American  his- 
tory, was  different  from  what  any  man  of  just  this  class  has 
generally  felt  in  England,  and  more  like  that  of  the  grander 
merchants  of  Venice.  As  a  prosperous  man  of  affairs,  he  felt 
all  the  unquestioning  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  every- 
where marks  the  condition  of  a  gentleman.  Superficially^ 
perhaps  in  consequence,  his  manners  seem  to  have  become 
rather  more  like  those  of  fashionable  England  than  had  been 
common  in  earlier  America.  A  fragment  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed him  during  the  Revolution  by  the  minister  of  the 
church  where  he  was  for  years  a  deacon  will  tell  something 
of  his  temper.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  tiavcUing  in  the 
Middle  States,  where  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  and  he  commented 
on  it  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Nunnery,  as  they  call  it,  is  an  object  of  curiosity.  A  picture 
of  diligence,  but  aa  I  could  not  but  observe,  much  to  the  ruining  of 
their  health  &  to  the  destruction  of  the  social  disposition.  Alx>ut 
sixty  or  more  girls  kept  entirely  to  work  without  any  recreation  or 
amusement  &  without  any  intercourse  with  men,  under  the  strict 
orders  of  an  Old  Maid  Governess.  Judge  how  miserable  must  be 
their  condition !  —  Their  complexions  are  sallow,  &  discontentment 
is  painted  on  every  countenance.  More  ordinary  people  I  never  saw. 
A  remark  struck  me  when  I  heard  an  Old  Man  praise  the  conduct  of 
our  soldiers  when  they  were  in  Bethlehem.  He  said  there  was  no 
one  instance  where  they  attempted  the  chastity  of  their  women,  which 
I  could  impute  to  another  cause  besides  their  love  of  virtue.  For  No 
woman  need  liave  against  a  Man  any  other  armour  than  her  ugliness, 
&  the  Girls  at  Bethlehem  are  well  equipped  with  this  Coat  of  Mail." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  words  would  have  been  apt  to 
proceed  in  eight eenth-centuty  England  from  a  devout  dissenting 
minister  to  a  bell-wether  of  his  flock.     They  read  more  like- 
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the  correspondence  of  men  of  the  world.  The  Revolution 
destroyed  the  fortunes  and  the  social  leadership  of  this  class. 
To  find  such  people  again  in  America,  we  must  probably 
wait  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

But,  after  all,  this  development  of  a  small  class  into  full 
contemporaiy  vigour  did  not  much  alFect  what  is  often  called 
the  bone  and  the  sinew  of  the  American  cammonwealtb,  nor 
indeed  did  it  result  in  any  serious  social  breach.  Our  mer- 
cantile aristocracy  vras  not  hereditary ;  if  fonune  failed,  its 
members  reverted  almost  immediately  to  the  sound  old  native 
^pe,  and  able  people  were  continually  making  their  way  into 
that  fortunate  class  whose  prosperity  the  Revolution  brought 
to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  throughout  the  first  h alf _of_ our  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, external  affairs  constantly  took  a^retty  jiefinite  form. 
Increased  commercial  prosperity  and  superficial  social  changes 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  the 
English  colonies  in  America  were  constantly  menaced  by 
disturbances  which  Yankee  tradition  still  calls  the  french  and 
Indian  wars.  These  be^an  before  the  seventpenth,  century, 
closed.  In  1690  Sir  William  Phips  captured  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia;  later  in  the  year  he  came  to  grief 
in  an  expedition  against  Quebec  itself;  in  1704  came  the 
sriU  remembered  sack  of  Dccrficld  in  the  Connecticut  valley ; 
in  1745  came  Sir  William  Peppcrell's  somewhat  fortuitous 
conquest  of  Louisbourg  ;  in  1755  came  Braddock's  defeat;  in 
1759  came  Wolfe's  final  conquest  at  Quebec.  The  whole  story 
is  excellently  told  in  the  works  of  Francis  Parkman.  As  we 
have  seen  before,  these  really  record  the  struggle  which  de- 
cided the  future  of  America.  When  the  eighteenth  century 
began,  —  as  the  encircling  names  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  may  still  remind  us,  — . 
it  was  doubtful  wiiether  the  continent  which  is  now  the 
United  States  should  ultimately  be  contrglled  by  the  traditions 
of  England  or  by  those  of  continental  F.umpe.     Throufrhout 
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ihe  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  question  was  still 
in  doubt. — never  more  so.  perhaps,  Ihan  when  Braddock 
fell  in  what  is  now  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  victoiy  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  settled  the  fiate  of  a  hemisphere.  Once 
for  all,  the  continent  of  America  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  race  which  still  maintains  there  tbc  traditions  of  the 
English  Law. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century^  there 
declared  itself  throughout  British  America  a  movement  which 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  American  temperament.  As 
we  saw  in  our  glance  at  English  literature,  one  of  the  writers 
still  busy  in  i  j  jo  was  John  Wesley,  the  foundgf  gf  that  great 
dissenting  sect  commonly  called  Methodist.  This  originated 
in  a  fervent  evangelical  protest  against  the  corrupt,  un spir- 
itualised condition  of  the  English  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Geo^e  II.  Though  Methodism  made  permanent  impression 
on  the  middIe_cIass_of  E.'^land,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 
je^rded  in  England  as  a  social  force  of  the  first  historical 
imponance.  Nor  were  any  of  its  manifestations  there  salient 
enough  to  attract  the  instant  attention  of  people  who  consider 
general  English  history.  In  America  the  case  was  different. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Puritan 
■churches  had  bt^un  to  stiffen  into  formalism,  Though  this 
never  went  so  far  as  to  divorce  rel^bn  from  life,  or  to  let 
native  Yankees  long  forget  the  main  tenets  of  Calvinism,  there 
was  such  decline  of  religious  fervour  as  to  give  the  more 
earnest  clergy  serious  ground  for  alarm,. 

In  17^8  George  Whitciield.  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
English  revivalists,  first  visited  the  colonies.  In  that  year 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  awakening  of  Georgia. 
In  1.14,0  he  came  to  New  England.  The  Great  Awakening 
.of  religion  during  the  next  few  years  was  largely  due  to  his 
preaching.  At  first  the  clergy  were  disposed  ardently  to  wel- 
come  this  revival  of  religiousenthusias_iq^  ,Spon»  however,  the 
revival  took  a  turn  of  which  we  may  best  form  a  conception 
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by  supposing  that  half  the  respectable  classes  of  New  England 
should  fervently  abandon  their  earthly  af&irs,  and^  enrolling 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Salvation  Army,  should 
proceed  to  camp-meetings  of  the  most  enthusiastjc  disorder. 

The  more  conservative  clergy  wcre^  alarmed }  in  [74+ 
I^^rvard  College  formally  protested  against  the  excessesoF 
Whiteficld^  and  in  17^1;  Yale  followed  thi;  evapiplf-  The 
religious  enthusiasm  which  possessed  the  lower  classes  of 
eighteen th-century  America,  in  short,  grotesquely  outran  the 
pravely  passionatr  rgsfatiipi!  t}f  r^f  immigrant  Puritax};^  So 
bte  as  Cotton  Mather's  time,  the  devout  of  New  England 
were  still  rewarded  with  mystic  visions,  wherein  divine  voices 
and  heavenly  figures  revealed  themselves  to  praycrftil  keepers 
of  ^ts  and  vigils.  The  Great  Awakening  which  expressed 
itself  in  mad  shoutings  and  traring^qff  of  parmentg  was  more 
like  what  the  _earligr_  Puritans  h a d_  deemed  the  diabolical__ 
CTtyc^^  of  (Quakerism.  The  personal  contrast  between  the 
immigrant  Puritans  and  Whiteficld  typiiies  the  diiFerencc. 
The  old  ministers  had  entered  on  their  duties  with  all  the 
authority  of  scholars  from  English  universities;  Whitefield 
began  his  career  as  an  inspired  potboy  who  cmci^ed  from 
a  tavern  of  the  lower  kind.  §^ v ent ee nth-c entu ry  Puritanism 
was  a  profound  and  lasting  spiritual  power;  Whitcfield's  re- 
vival  was  rather  an  outburst  of  ranting  excess,.  Yet  for  all  this 
excess  the  Great  Awakening  testifies  to  one  lasting  fact,  — a 
faf -reaching  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  among  the  humble 
classes  of  America  which,  once  aroused,  could  produce  social 
jhenomenajnuch  more  startling  than  Methodism  produced  in 
^jng_Georg5  II.'s_England_., 

The  people  who  had  been  so  profoundly  ftirred  by  this 
Great  Awakenigg.  were  the. same  who  in  1776  declared  them- 
.sclves  iqj;|,^gendei\t  of  the  mother  country.  The  American 
Revolution  is  important  enough  for  separate  consideration. 
Before  speaking  of  that,  we  had  best  consider  the  literary  ex- 
pression of  America  up  to  1776.     Here,  then,  we  need  only" 
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recall  a  few  dates.  The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  176^,  the 
year  in  which  Blackstone  .published  the  first  vnlnmf  gf  tiU 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  England."  Lexington,  Con- 
cord, and  Bunter  Hill  came  in  ^77^,  the  year  in  which  Burlte 
delivered  hjg^mastgrly  speech  on  "  Conciliatipn  vfith  America." 
On  the  Glorious  Fourth  of  July,  i776,.thc  Declaration  of 
Independence  wassjgnej,  Amepcan  independence  was  finally' 
acknowledged  by  the  peace  of  t782-  The  Constitution  of 
th^  United  Slates  was  adopted  in  l^JSj  In  .1800  the  presi- 
dency  of  John  Adams  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Washington 
was  dead.  Now,  very  broadly  speakina,  the  forces  which  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  these  familiar  facts  were  forces  which 
tended  in  America  to  destroy  the  mercantile  class  whom  Cop- 
ley painted,  and  ^tq_ substitute  as  the  ruling  cbss  throughout 
jhe  country  .oAsn\ore  like  that  which  had  been  stirred  bj^rfie 
Great  Avyakening.  In  other  words,  T.hc  Revoliijigp  once 
more  brought  to  the  .surface  of  American  life  tjie  sort  of 
natives  whom  the  Great  Awakening  shows  so  fully  to  have 
£res^rved  the  spontaneity  and  the  enthusiasniof  earlier  days. 

A  t riding  anecdote  may  perhaps  define  this  somewhat 
vague  generalisation.  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bos- 
ton is  a  room  which  contains  a  number  of  portraits  by 
Copley,  representing  the  mercantile  aristocracy  of  the  town 
a  few  years  before  the  American  Revolution.  To  this 
room,  not  long  ago,  there  chanced  to  stray  a  gentleman 
eminent  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  a  modern  English 
colony.  A  shrewd  man,  of  wide  experience,  he  had  found  the 
United  States  a  little  puzzling.  The  sight  of  these  Copley 
portraits  was  to  him  as  a  burst  of  light.  He  laughed,  and 
pointing  to  the  wall  which  their  dignity  adorns,  exclaimed : 
"  Why,  that 's  the  sort  of  people  we  are  !  "  The  son  of 
people  whom  Copley  painted,  in  short,  still  socially  and  politi- 
cally control  the  British  colonies.  Except  for  the  Revolution, 
they  might  still  have  controlled  America. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  then,  America  seems  slowly 
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to  have  been  developing  into  an  independent ,  nationality  as 
conservative  9f_  its  traditions  as  England  was  of  hers,  but  less. 

obvioiislY   so    because ^American    traditions    were   far    less, 

threatened.  The  geographical  isolation  of  America  combined 
with  the  absorptive  power  of  our  native  race  to  preserve  the 
general  type  of  character  which  America  had  displayed  from 
its  settlement.  In  the  history  of  native  Americans,  the 
seventeenth  century  has  already  defined  itself  as  a  period  of 
untrammelled  inexpeijeftcc.  The  fact  that  American  con- 
ditions changed  so  little  until  the  Revglutign  implies  that  this 
national  inexpericf^  [^r^UtpH  Inexperience  leaves  character 
far  less  altered  than  can  be  the  case  when  experience  accumu- 
lates. /^  In  many  superficial  aspects,  no  doubt,  particularly  if  of 
the  prosperous  class,  the  native  Americans  of  1776  appeared. 
to  be  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  personal  temper,  how- 
ever, Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Samuel  Adams  were  far  more 
like  John  Wintfarop  and  £.ogei  Williams  than  Chatham  and 
Burke  were  like  Bacon  and  Burleigh.  One  inference  seems 
clear:  {he  Americans_of^the  revolutionary  period_^ retained  to 
an  incalculable  degree  qualities  which  had  faded  from  ancestral 
England  with  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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UxTiL  1728,  when  Cotton  Mather  died,  the  general  state  of 
literature  Jn  America  remained  unaltered^  Between  1729  and 

1776,  the  titles  recorded  by  Whitcomb  indicate  decided  chan^ 
both  in  the  character  of  the  publications  and  Jn  their  distVifau- 
_tion.  Out  of  some  two  hundred  and  thirty^  of  these  titles^ 
only  thirty-seven  are  precisely  religious  i  thirty-eight  are  histor- 
ical ;  forty-seven  arc  pohtical  j  forty-eight  —  though  none 
have  survived  in  literature  —  arc  at  least  as  literary  as  the 
verses  of  Wigglesworth  or  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  j  and  the  rest  — 
including  scientific  works,  almanacs,  periodjcals,  and  the  like 
—can  be  classed  only  as. miscellaneous.  In  religious  writing. 
New  England  remained  more  prolific  than  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  but  the  most  memorable  religious  work  of  this 
period,  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  produced  not  in  east- 
ern Massachusetts,  but  in  the  Connecticut  valley, —  in  other 
words,  under  the  influence  not  of  Harvard  College  but  of 
Yale.  Each  of  the  other  classes  of _  publication  —  historicaj^ 
political,  literary,  and  miscellaneous —.JP_P eared  Jn  sjig^htly 
greatcr_numbers  elsewhere  than  in  New  England.  These 
rough  memoranda  indicate  two_si_gjiificanX  facts.  As  the 
jnatcrial  prosperity  of_America  iiicreasedj_it  tended  to  develop 
the  middle  colgpic^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  _import  ant  town  inAmerica  was  not  Bostoiij 
but  Philadelphia-  And  though  in  purely  religious  writjng 
New_Engbnd_kept  the  leadj_the_ce!itrc_of  its  religious  thought 
had  shifted  from  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  that  of 
Long  Isjaqd.  ^pun^i  ~ 
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Some  ^miliar  dates  in  the  history  of  American  education 
emphasise  these  facts.  Yale  Colle|jfC.  founded  in  1  yoo.  b^an 
its  career  under  fCing  William  III.,  until  whose  reign  tbe  only 
established  school  of  higher  learning  in  America  had  been 
Harvard  Collie  founded  under  Charles  I.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose  of  the  founding  of  Yale  was  to  maintain  the  orthodox 
traditions  threatened  by  the  ronstanrly  gmigjng  ljt;n;^li^jp  gf 
Harvard.  Under  George  II.,  three  considerable  colleges  were 
founded  in  the  middle  colonies.  In  1746,  Princeton  ColIep;e 
was  established  to  maintain  an  orthodoxy  as  stout  as  that  of 
Yalg.  In  174-Qj  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Philosophic  Society  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  Frankli n^ 
the  Univeraty^o/  Ffnnsyjvaflia  b^an  an  academic  history 
which  more  than  any  other  in  America  has  kept  free  from 
entai^lement  with  dogma.  In  I7S4,  Kind's  College  was 
founded  at  New  York,  where,  under  the  name  of  Columbiaj_ 
it  still  maintains  admirable  traditions  of  learning  in  friendly 
relation  with  the  ancestral  Church  of  England,  Meanwhile. 
Harvard  College  had  done  little  more  than  preserve  its  own 
prudently  liberal  traditions,  with  no  marked  alteration  in  either 
character  or  size.  The  higher  intellectual  activity  of  Amerim, 
was  clearly  tending  ff>r  a  wtfjlf  tf  Ttlt'?^'"'  itself  elsewhere 
than  in  those  New  England  regions  where  the  American  intel- 
lect had  first  been  active. 

Juring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  too,  ^ere 
had  rapidly  grown  ^ip  in  America  ^  profusion  of  periodical  pub- 
lications. We  had  no  *'  Tatler."  to  be  sure,,  or  "  Spectator  ■,  " 
bijt  from  1^04)  when  the  "  Boston  News  Letter"  was  estab- 
lished, we  had  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  newspapers. 
A  dozen  years  before  the  Revolution  these  had  everywhere 
become  js  familiar  and  as  popular,  in  a  country  where  techni- 
cal illiteracy  was  rare,  j^  were  those  annual  almanacs  which 
had  already  sprung  up  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  which 
the  most  highly  developed  example  was  the  "  Poor  Richard's 
AlmaMCj    b^un  by  Franklin  in  1733.     Pretty  clearly,  this 
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eighteenth  century  was  a  ^riod  of  e|rowinp;  intellectual  activity 
and  curiosity  among  the  whole  people  of  America ;  and  these 
same  people  were  showing  disposition  to  concern  themselves 
rather  with  the  aSkirs  of  this  world  than  with  those  of  the 
next. 

In  the  Middle  Colonies  there  was  meanwhile  developing 
an  aspect  of  reltgjpn  yery  riiffe^^^n^  frgp  that  which  com- 
mended itself  to  thc.prthod9K;  (;:alvinism  of  Ntj^w  ^^i^gjand. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  importantrcligious  writing  in  America 
at  the_peripd  with  which  we  are  now  concerneo^as  that  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  But  the  memory  of  annthfr  Ampj-it^an^ 
of  widely  different  temper,  has  tended,  during  a  century  and 
more,  to  strengthen  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  love  com- 
fortable spiritual  thought  expressed  with  fervid  simplicity. 
John  Wool  man  was  a  Quaker  farmer  of  New  lersey.  born  in 
1^20,  who  became  in  1746  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  began 
to  testify  vigorously  against  slavery  as  early  as  1753,  and 
who  died  during  a  visit  to  England  in. 1772.  His  record  of 
a  vision  will  show  at  once  why  he  held  himself  bound  to 
oppose  slavery,  and  how  the  eternities  presented  themselves 
to  American  Quakers  of  the  eighteenth  century  : — 

"  In  a  time  of  sickness  vith  the  pleurisy,  ...  I  was  brought  so 
near  the  gates  of  death  that  I  forgot  my  name.  Being  then  desirous  to 
know  who  I  was,  I  saw  a  mass  of  matter  of  a  dull,  gloomy  colour, 
between  the  south  and  the  east ;  and  was  informed  that  this  mass  was 
human  beings  ia  as  great  miseiy  as  they  could  be  and  live ;  and  that 
I  was  mixed  in  with  them,  and  that  henceforth  I  might  not  consider 
myself  as  a  distinct  or  separate  being.  In  this  state  I  remained  several 
hours.  I  then  heard  a  soft,  melodious  voice,  more  pure  and  harmoni- 
ous than  any  I  had  heard  with  my  ears  before  ;  I  believed  it  was  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  who  spake  to  the  other  angels.  The  words  were  ; 
'John  Woolman  is  dead.'  I  soon  remembered  that  I  once  was  John 
Woolman,  and  being  assured  that  I  was  alive  in  the  body,  I  greatly 
wondered  what  that  heavenly  voice  could  mean.  .  ,  . 

"  I  was  then  carried  in  spirit  to  the  mines,  where  poor,  oppressed 
people  were  di^ng  rich  treasures  for  those  called  Christians,  and 
heard  them  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  at  which  I  grieved,  for  his 
name  to  me  was  precious. 
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"Then  1  was  Informed  that  these  heathen  were  told  that  those  who 
oppressed  them  were  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  tbey  said  amongst 
themselves,  if  Christ  directed  them  to  use  us  in  this  sort,  then  Christ 
is  a  cniel  tyrant. 

"  All  this  time  the  song  of  the  angel  remained  a  mystery ;  and  in 
the  morning  my  dear  wife  and  some  others  coming  to  my  bedside,  I 
asked  them  if  they  knew  who  I  was  ;  and  they  telling  me  I  was  John 
Wooltnan,  thought  I  was  light-headed,  for  I  told  them  not  what  the 
angel  said,  nor  was  I  disposed  to  talk  much  to  any  one,  but  was  very 
desirous  to  get  so  deep  that  I  might  understand  this  mystery. 

"  My  tongue  was  often  so  dry  that  I  could  not  speak  till  I  had 
moved  it  about  and  gathered  some  moisture,  and  as  I  lay  still  for  a 
time,  at  length  T  felt  divine  power  prepare  ray  mouth  that  I  could 
speak,  and  then  I  said :  *  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  that  livetb  in  me;  and  the  life  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me.' 

"  Then  the  mystery  was  opened,  and  1  perceived  there  was  joy  in 
heaven  over  a  sinner  who  had  repented,  and  that  the  language  — 
'John  Woolman  is  dead '  —  meant  no  more  than  the  death  of  my  own 
wiU." 

According  to  the  Quaker  faith,  in  brief,  man  was  not  essen- 
tiallv  lost,  nor  was  God  the  primly  ^iist  autc>crat  of  Calvinism. 
The  Quakers,  to  quote  one  of  themselves,  "drank  in  the 
truth  of  the  universal  love  of  God  to  all  men  in  Chri^tjap, 
Tewish^  or  Pagan  lands,  that  God  so  Imjtd  the  ■uiarld  that  He 
sent  His  Son,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  His 
atonement  availed  for  all  who  in  eveiy  land  accepted  the  light 
with  which  He  enlightened  their  minds  and  consciences,  and 
who  listening  to  His  still  small  voice  in  the  soul  turned  in  any 
true  sense  toward  God,  away  from  evil  and  to  the  right  and 
loving."  If  we  choose,  these  Quakers  held,  we  may  save 
ourselves  by  voluntarily  accepting  Christ  —  by  willing  atten- 
tion to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Though  words  like  Woolman's  throw  light  on  a  growing 
phase  of  American  sentiment,  however,  they  are  not  precisely 
literature.  Neith^f  was  such  political  writing  as  we  shall  con- 
sider more  particularly  when  we  come  to  the  Revolution  ;  tior 
yet  was  the  more  scholarly  hjstorical  writing  of  which  theprin- 
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cipal  example  is  probably  Thomas  Hutchinson's  !■_ 
the  CQlony^of  Massacbusetts^Bajf.''  The  first  volume  of  this 
appeared  in  1764.  Neglected  by  reason  of  the  traditional 
unpopularity  whicn  sincere,  self-sacrificing  Toryism  brought 
on  the  last  native  governor  of  provincial  Massachusetts,  this 
remains  an  jdmirablc^  piecc_of  serious  historical  writing,  not 
vivid,  picturesgue^__or  very  interesting,  but  dignified)  earnest, 

and  just. In  the  history  of  pure  literature^  hovvcverj  it  has 

no  great  importance. 

Furtherstill  from  unmixed  IJterat  ye  secfi^s  tl^e  wor^  of  the 
two  men  of  this  period  who  for  general  reasons  now  deserve 
such  separate  consideration  as  we  gave  Cotton  Mather.  They 
deserve  it  as  representing  two  distinct  asj>ects_of  American 
character,  which  closely  correspond  with  the  two  ideaU  most 
i nseparable  from  our  nat i ve  language.  One  of  these  ideals 
is  the  relj^otfS  9r  moral,  inherent  in  the  lasting  tradition  of 
the  jln^isix.£ijj!£  i  the  other  is  the  political  or  social,  equally 
inherent  in  the  equally  lasting  tradition  of  the  |)n^lish  I^aw. 
In  the  prc-revolutionary  Vears  of  our  eighteenth  century,  the 
former  was  niow^  characteristically^  expressed  by  [onathan 
Edwan}^  ,  and  the  kind  of  national^  temper  which  must  always 
underlie  the  latter  was  incarnate  in  Benjamin  Franklm.  Before 
considering  the  Revolution  and  the  literature  which  came  with 
it  and  after  it,  we  may  best  attend  to  these  men  in  turn. 
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Jonathan  Edwards,  son  of  a  minister  who  had  been  educated 
at  Harvard,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  Octo- 
bc  5»  J 70?,  In  1720  he  took  his  d^ree  at  Yale,  where  he 
was  a  tutor  from  1724  to  1726.  In  1727  he  was  .onlaiAfid 
colleague  to  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  minister  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  remained  settled  un- 
til _i2i02_whenJiis_growmgjusterit^^  in_hjs_dismissal^ 
from  that  ministry.  The  next  year  he  became  a  missionary 
to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  in  a  region  at  that  time  remote 
from  civilisation.  In  17^7  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
son-in-law,  Burr,  as  President  of  Princeton  College.  He 
died  at  Princeton,  in  consequence  of  inoculation  for  smalt 
pox,  on  March  22,  17^8, 

Beyond  doubt,  Edwards  has  had  more  influence  on  subse- 
quent thought  than  any  other  American  theologian.  In  view 
of  this,  the  une  vent  fulness  of  his  life,  so  utterly  apart  from 
public  af^irs,  becomes  significam  of  the  condition  ttf  the  New 
England  ministry  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  born  hardly 
two  years  after  Increase  Mather,  the  lifelong  champion  of 
theocracy,  was  deposed  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  and  as  our  glance  at  the  Mathers  must  have  reminded 
us,  an  eminent  Yankee  minister  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  almost  as  necessarily  a  politician  as^he_was  _a  divine._  .Yet 
Edwards,  the  most  eminent  of  our  eighteenth-century  minis- 
ters, had  less  to  do  with  public  affairs  than  many  ministers  of 
the  present  day.  A  more  thorough  divorce  of  church  and  ■ 
aute  than  is  indicated  by  bis  career  could  hardly  exist. 
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Nothing  less  than  such  separation  from  pubhc  affairs  could 
have  permitted  that  concentration  on  matters  of  the  other 
world  which  makes  the  work  of  Edwards  still  potent.  From 
his  own  time  to  ours  his  influence  has  been  so  strong  that 
almost  all  discussions  of  him  are  concerned  with  the  question 
of  how  far  his  systematic  theology  is  true.  For  our  purposes 
this  question  is  not  material,  nor  yet  is  that  of  what  his  system 
was  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  throughout  his 
career,  as  preacher  and  writer  alike,  he  set  forth  Calvinism 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form,  reasoned  out  with  great 
logical  power  to  extreme  conclusions.  As  for  matters  of 
earthly  fact,  he  mentioned  them  only  as  they  bore  on  his 
theological  or  philosophical  contentions. 

Early  in  life,  for  example,  he  fell  in  love  with  Sarah  Pierrc- 
pont,  daughter  of  a  New  Haven  minister,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  emigrant  minister  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford. 
Accordingly  this  lady  presented  herself  to  his  mind  as  surely 
among  God's  elect,  an  opinion  which  he  recorded  when  she 
was  thirteen  years  old  and  he  was  twenty,  in  the  following 
words :  — 

'  "  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of 
that  great  Being  who  nude  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are 
certain  seasons  in  which  this  great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  in- 
visible, conies  to  her  and  (ills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight, 
and  that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything  except  to  meditate  on  Him ; 
that  she  expects  after  a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be 
raised  up  out  of  the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven;  being  assured 
that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from  Him 
always.  There  she  is  to  dwell  with  Him,  and  to  be  ravished  with  His 
love  and  delight  for  ever.  Therefore,  if  you  present  all  the  world  be- 
fore her,  with  the  richest  of  its  treasures  she  disregards  and  cares  not 
for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  afEections;  is  moat 
just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct ;  and  you  could  not  persuade 
her  to  do  anything  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  the  whole 
world,  lest  she  should  o£Fend  this  great  Being,  She  is  of  a  wonderful 
calmness,  and  universal  benevolence  of  mind ;  especially  after  this 
great  Cod  has  manifested  himself  to  her  mind.  She  will  sometimes 
go  about  from  place  to  place  singing  sweetly  \  and  seems  to  be  always 
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fall  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what.  She  loves  to  be 
alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves,  xaA.  seems  to  have  some  one 
invisible  always  conversing  with  her." 

The  spiritual  gifts  of  this  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord,  who 
in  1727  became  Mrs,  Edwards,  in  no  way  interfered  with 
her  attention  to  human  duties.  During  the  twenty-three  ■ 
years  of  her  husband's  ministry  at  Nonhampton  she  bore  him 
eleven  children,  one  of  whom  married  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Burr,  first  President  of  Princeton  Collie,  and  became  the 
mother  of  that  other  Aaron  Burr  whose  political  and  social 
career  was  among  the  most  scandalous  of  our  opening  nine- 
teenth century. 

That  little  record  of  Edwards's  innocent  love,  which  felt 
sure  that  its  object  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  God's  elect,  has  a 
certain  charm.  What  tradition  has  mostly  remembered  of 
him,  however,  is  rather  the  unflinching  vigour  with  which  he 
set  forth  the  inevitable  fate  of  fallen  man.  His  most  familiar 
work  is  the  sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  o f  an  Angry 
God,^'  of  which  one  of  the  least  forgotten  passages  runs 
thus : — 

"O  sinner!  Consider  the  fearful  danger  you  are  in:  it  is  a  great 
furnace  of  wrath,  a  wide  and  bottomless  pit,  full  of  the  fire  of  wrath, 
that  yon  are  held  over  in  the  hand  of  that  God,  whose  wrath  is  pro- 
voked and  incensed  as  much  against  you,  as  against  many  of  the 
damned  in  hell:  —  you  hang  by  a  slender  thread,  with  the  flames  of 
divine  wrath  flashing  about  it,  and  ready  every  moment  to  singe  it 
and  burn  it  asunder;  and  you  have  no  interest  in  any  Mediator,  and 
.QOthipg  to  lay  hold  of  to  save  yourself,  nothing  to  keep  ofE  the  flames 
of  wrath,  nothing  of  your  own,  nothing  that  you  ever  have  done,  noth> 
ing  that  vou  can  do,  to  induce  God  to  spare  you  one  moment.  .  ,  ,    ' 

"  It  is  everlasting  wrath.  It  woul3~be  dreadful  to  su&er  this  fierce- 
ness and  wrath  of  Almighty  God  one  moment;  but  you  must  suffer  it 
to  all  eternity:  there  will  be  no  end  to  this  exquisite,  horrible  misery ; 
when  you  look  forward  you  shall  see  a  long  for  ever,  a  boundless  dura- 
tion before  you,  which  will  swallow  up  your  thoughts  and  amaze  yo\a 
soul;  and  jrou  will  absolutely  despair  of  ever  having  any  deliverance, 
any  end,  any  mitigation,  any  rest  at  all;  you  will  know  certainly  that 
you  must  wear  out  long  ages,  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  in  wrestling 
and  conflicting  with  this  Al m igbty  me rcileas  vengeance;  and  then, 
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«rheQ  yoa  have  so  done,  when  so  many  ages  have  actually  been  spent 
by  you  in  this  maaner,  you  will  knoir  that  all  is  but  a  point  to  what 


In  view  of  such  doarine  as  this,  his  last  seTtnon  to  the 
church  of  Nonhampton,  delivered  on  June  22,  1750,  be- 
comes very  grim.  His  final  trouble  mth  his  parishioners 
arose  from  a  decay  In  church  discipline  which  by  that  time 
had  grown  conspicuous.  In  the  New  England  churches  there 
had  early  arisen  something  called  the  Half  Way  Covenant, 
by  which  those  who  had  received  baptism  in  infancy  might  in 
turn  present  their  own  children  for  baptism.  At  first,  how- 
ever, no  one  was  admitted  either  to  the  Lord's  Supper  or  to 
the  voting  privileges  of  a  church  without  performing  some 
personal  act  of  public  consecration.  As  time  went  on,  and 
discipline  relaxed,  many  ministers,  among  them  Edwards's 
grandfather  Stoddard,  began  to  administer  the  communion  to 
those  who  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord  by  the  Half  Way 
Covenant  only.  The  chief  ground  of  Edwards's  dispute  with 
his  congrc^tion  was  his  refusal  of  the  sacrament  to  persons 
who  had  not  formally  joined  the  church.  And  here  are  some 
of  the  words  in  which  he  bade  his  flock  farewell :  — 

"  My  work,  is  finished  which  I  had  to  do  as  a  minister:  You  have 
publicly  rejected  me,  and  my  opportunities  cease. 

"  How  highly  therefore  does  it  aow  become  us,  to  consider  of  that 
time  when  we  must  meet  one  another  before  the  chief  Shepherd? 
When  I  must  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  of  the  service  \  have 
done  for,  and  the  reception  and  treatment  I  have  had  among  the 
people  he  sent  me  to :  And  you  must  give  an  account  of  your  conduct 
toward  me,  and  the  improvement  you  have  made  of  these  three  and 
twenty  years  of  my  ministry.  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not 
be  revealed,  nor  hid  which  shall  not  be  known;  all  will  be  examined 
in  the  searching,  penetrating  light  of  God's  omniscience  and  glory,  and 
by  him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  truth  and  right  shall  be 
made  plainly  to  appear,  being  stripped  of  every  veil ;  and  all  errw, 
falsehood,  unrighteousness  and  injury  shall  be  laid  open,  stripped  of 
every  disguise ;  every  specious  pretense,  every  cavil,  and  all  false 
reasoning  shall  vanish  in  a  moment,  as  not  being  aiile  to  bear  the 
light  of  that  day.  .  .  .  Then  every  step  of  the  conduct  of  each  of  us  in 
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this  a^lr,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  spirit  we  have  exercised  la  all 
shall  be  examined  and  manifested,  and  our  own  consciences  shall  speak 
plain  and  loud,  and  each  of  us  shall  be  convinced,  and  the  world  shall 
know ;  and  never  shall  there  be  any  more  mistake,  misrepresentation, 
or  misapprehension  of  the  aSair  to  eternity." 

This  unflinching  insistence  on  sin  and  its  penalty  has 
impressed  people  so  deeply  that  they  have  been  apt  to  hold 
it  comprehensive  of  Edwards's  theological  system.  Really  this 
is  far  from  the  case.  He  stoutly  defended  the  divine  justice 
of  his  pitiless  doctrine,  to  be  sure,  with  characteristically 
impr^nable  logic :  — 

"  God  is  a  being  infinitely  lovely,  because  he  hath  Infinite  excellency 
and  beauty.  To  have  infinite  excellency  and  beauty,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  have  infinite  loveliness.  He  is  a  being  of  infinite  greatness,  maj- 
esty, and  glory ;  and  therefore  he  is  infinitely  honourable.  He  is  bfi- 
aitely  exalted  above  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  highest 
angels  in  heaven;  and  therefore  is  infinitely  more  honourable  than 
they.  His  authority  over  us  is  infinite;  and  the  ground  of  his  right 
to  our  obedience  is  infinitely  strong;  for  he  is  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
obeyed  in  himself,  and  we  have  an  absolute,  universal,  and  infinite 
dependence  upon  him. 

"  So  that  sin  against  God,  being  a  violation  of  infinite  obligations, 
niust  be  a  crime  infinitely  heinous,  and  so  deserving  of  infinite  pun- 
ishment" 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this^  he  held,  God  now  and  again  shows 
unmerited  mercy,  which  may  by  ^hance^e_£rarited_tQ.3ny  one 
of  us.  We  have  seen  already  how  surely  he  believed  this 
vouchsafed  to  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  Here  is  another 
of  his  infrequent  statements  of  fact,  recording  how  divine  grace 
came  to  one  Phcbe  Bartlet,  a  child  of  Northampton,  born  in 
March,  1731  ;  — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  July  (r735),  the  child  being  in  the 
closet,  where  it  used  to  retire,  its  mother  heard  it  speaking  aloud, 
which  was  unusual,  and  never  had  been  observed  before ;  and  her 
voice  seemed  to  be  as  of  one  exceeding  importunate  and  engaged,  but 
her  mother  could  distinctly  hear  only  these  words,  (spoken  in  her 
childish  manner,  but  seemed  to  be  spoken  with  extraordinary  earnest 
ness,  and  out  of  distress  of  soul)  Pray  Bessed  Lord  give  me  salvation  1 
i pray,  beg  pardon  all  my  sins!    When  the  child  had  done  prayer, she 
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came  out  of  the  closet,  and  came  and  sat  down  by  ber  mother,  and 
cried  out  aloud.  Her  mother  very  earnestly  asked  her  several  times, 
what  the  matter  was,  before  she  would  make  any  answer,  but  she  con- 
tinued exceeding  crying,  and  wreathing  her  body  to  and  fro,  like  one 
in  anguish  of  spirit.  Her  mother  then  asked  her  whether  she  was 
afraid  that  God  would  not  give  her  salvation.  She  then  answered  yes, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  go  to  hell !  Her  mother  then  endeavoured  to  quiet 
her,  and  told  her  that  she  would  not  have  her  cry  .  .  .  she  must  be  a 
very  good  girl,  and  pray  every  day,  and  she  hoped  God  would  give 
her  salvation.  But  this  did  not  quiet  her  at  all  .  .  .  but  slie  continued 
thus  earnestly  crying  and  taking  on  for  some  time,  till  at  length  she 
suddenly  ceased  crying  and  began  to  smile,  and  presently  said  with  a 
smiling  countenance.  .  .  .  Mother  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  to 
me  ]  Her  mother  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  alteration,  and  at  the 
speech,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  at  first  said  nothing  to 
her.  The  child  presently  spake  again,  and  said,  there  is  another  corae 
to  me,  and  there  is  another  .  .  .  there  is  three ;  and  being  asked  what 
she  meant,  she  answered  .  .  .  One  is,  thy  will  be  done,  and  there  is 
another  .  .  .  enjoy  him  forever;  by  which  it  seems  that  when  the  child 
said,  there  is  three  come  to  me,  she  meant  three  passages  of  its  cate- 
chism that  came  to  her  mind." 

Hideous  as  this  picture  of  Puritan  infancy  must  seem  in 
cettain  moods,  there  arc  others,  and  moods  which  to  Edwards 
would  have  seemed  much  more  rational,  in  which  it  takes  on 
an  aspect  of  ecstatic  beauty.  According  to  the  system  from 
which  he  never  wavered,  the  misery  and  the  subsequent  joy 
of  this  little  child  meant  that,  for  no  merit  of  her  own,  God 
had  been  mercifully  pleased  to  receive  her  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints,  wherein  she  was  destined  to  enjoy  for  ever  such 
peace  as  his  own  words  shall  describe :  — 

"The  peace  of  the  Christian  infinitely  difFers  from  that  of  the 
worldling,  in  that  it  is  uufailjng  and  eternal  peace.  That  peace  which 
carnal  men  have  in  the  things  of  this  world  is,  according  to  the  found- 
ation it  is  built  upon,  of  short  continuance ;  like  the  comfort  of  a 
dream,  i  John  ii.  17,  i  Cor.  vii.  31.  These  things,  the  beat  and  most 
durable  of  them,  are  like  bubbles  on  the  face  of  the  water;  they 
vanish  in  a  moment,  Hos.  x.  7. 

"  But  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  peace  is  everlasting ;  it  is 
what  no  time,  no  change,  can  destroy.  It  will  remain  when  the  body 
dies  \  it  will  remain  when  the  mountains  depart  and  the  hills  shall  be 
removed,  and  when  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll. 
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The  fouDtain  of  bis  comfort  shall  never  be  dimioished,  and  the  stream 
shall  never  be  dried.  His  comfort  and  joy  is  a  living  spring  in  the 
soul,  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life." 

In  plain  truth,  what  people  commonly  remember  of  Edwards 
is  merely  one  extreme  to  which  he  reasoned  out  his  consistent 
system.  Like  the  older  theology  of  Calvin  and  of  Augustine, 
it  all  rests  on  the  essential  wickedness  of  the  human  will, 
concerning  which  Edwards's  great  treatise  is  still  held  a  strong 
bit  of  philosophising.  He  asserts  something  like  an  utter 
fatalism,  a  universality  of  cause  affecting  even  our  volition, 
quite  beyond  human  control.  Thb  Fatal  perversion  of  human 
will  he  believes  to  spring  from  that  ancestral  curse  wfi^Tor- 
bids  any  child  of  Adam  to  exert  the  will  in  true  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God.  Reconciliation  he  holds  possible  only  when 
superhuman  power  comes,  wjth  unmerited  grace(_toGo3*s_ 
^el^ectj. 

Once  accept  Edwards's  premises,  and  you  wilt  be  at  pains 
to  avoid  his  conclusions.  Yet  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  long  ago  American  posterity  has  generally  rejected  both^ 
more  absolutely  indeed  than  it  may  come  to  reject  them  in 
the  future.  One  can  see  why.  In  his  American  world,  so 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  external  fact  that  people  gener- 
ally behaved  much  better  than  is  usual  in  earthly  history, 
Edwards,  whose  personal  life  was  exceptionally  removed  from 
anything  practical,  reasoned  out  with  unflinching  logic,  to 
extreme  conclusions,  a  kind  of  philosophy  which  is  justified  in 
experience  only  by  such  things  as  occur  in  densely  populated, 
corrupt  societies.  Augustine  wrote  amid  the  corruption  of 
decadent  Rome,  whose  ruined  amphitheatres  still  testify  to 
the  brutish  riots  of  pleasure  which  could  subsist  amid  what 
seemed  civilisation,  and  whose  fashionable  vices  had  run  in 
men  and  women  alike  to  more  than  Neronic  excess.  Calvin 
reiterated  this  theology  in  a  Europe  where  the  most  potent 
family  was  the  Medici,  the  Florentine  race  whose  blood  com- 
bined with  that  of  degenerate  Stuarts  to  complete  the  degr»* 
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dation  of  roplty  in  Charles  II.,  and  JameSjind  the  Pretenders. 
And,  a  century  and  more  later,  this  Jonathan  Edwards  tried 
logically  to  extend  Calvinism  in  a  world^here  there  were  few 
more  dreadful  exhibitions  oT^iuman  depravity  than  occasional 
cheating)  the  reading  of  ciehtecnth-centurY_noyels,  —  which 
Edwards  is  said  to  have  held  dangerously  obscene, —  and  such 
artless  merry-making  and  moonlight  flijtarigp  *s  have  always 
gladdened  youth  in  the  Yankee  country.  Whoever  knew 
American  life  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
honestly  asked  himself  whether  its  manifestations  were  such 
at  the  theology  of  Edwards  would  explain,  could  hardly  avoid 
a  deeper  and  deeper  conviction  that  even  though  he  was  tra- 
ditionally accustomed  to  accept  the  premises  which  so  clearly 
involved  Edwards's  conclusions,  somehow  these  conclusions 
were  not  so. 

/By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurT.  in  short,  reli- 
gjious  thoupht  in  America  had  divorced^ itself  from  life  almost 
as  completely  as  from  politics.  J  The  slow  result  was  certain. 
In  i8j7,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Edwards, 
the  moat  familiar  and  unanswerable  comment  on  his  system 
appeared.  Often  misunderstood,  generally  thought  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  comic    extravagance,  Dr.    Holmes's  "  One- 

language._  Born  and  bred  a  Calvinist,  Holmes^  who  lived 
in  the  full  tide  of  Unitarian  hopefulness,  recoiled  from  the 
appalling  doctrines  which  had  darkened  his  youth.  He  could 
find  nn  flq^y  jj)  thpjr  re'VS'ningi  I""  hf^  >vi;f^ld  nnl  arrppt  thwr 
.conclusiojis.  In  a  spirit  as  earnest,  then,  as  his  words  seem 
rollicking,  h^  wrote  of  Edyvards  thus ;  — 

"  Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  mom  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 
Id  fact,  there 's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth. 
So  far  aj  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 
{This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large  \ 
,''~.  Take  it.  —  You  're  welcome.  —  No  extra  charge.) 
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"FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER,  — the  Earthquake^ay,- 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 
A  general  flavour  of  mild  decay, 
But  DOthing  iocat  as  one  may  say. 
There  could  n't  be,  —  for  the  Deacon's  art 
Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  pa.rt 
That  there  was  n't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 
For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor. 
And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more, 
And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  outf 

*  First  of  November,  'Fifty-five .' 
This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 
Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 
Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
<  Huddup !  *  said  the  parson.  —  Off  went  they. 
The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text,  — 
Had  got  \.a  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the  —  Moses  —  was  coming  next. 
All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 
Qose  by  the  meet'n'-house  on  the  hill. 
First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 
Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill,  — 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  upton  a  rock, 
At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'o'-house  clock,— 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock  t 
What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 
When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 
The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground  ! 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you  're  not  a  dunce. 
How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,  — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 
<     Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  barst. 

"  End  of  the  wonderful  oDfrfioss  ahajr. 
Logic  is  logic.    That 's  all  I  say." 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

The  contemporaiy  of  Edwards  who  best  shows  what  Ameri- 
can human  nature  had  become,  is  Benjamin  Franklin.  Unlike 
the  persons  at  whom  we  have  glanced,  this  man,  who  before 
he  died  became  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest  together,  sprang 
from  socially  inconspicuous  origin.  The  son  of  a  tallow 
chandler,  he  was  born  in  Boston,  on  January  6,  iJo6,  As 
a  mere  hoy,  he  was  apprenticed  to_hi5  ^brother,  a  printer,  with 
whom  he  did  not  get  along  very  well.  At  seventeen  he  ran 
awa^  and  finally  turned  up  in_Philadelphia,  where  he  attracted 
the  interest  of  sorne_i_nfluentialjeople.  A  year  later  he  went 
to  England,  carrying  from  these  friends  letters  which  he  sup- 
posed might  be  useful  in  the  mother  country.  The  letters 
proved  worthless  ;  in  1726.  after  a  life  in  England  for  which 
vagabond  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word,  he  returned  to  Phjla- 
delphia.  There  he  remained  for  some  thirty  years.  He  be- 
gan by  shrewdly  advancing  himself  as  printer,  publisher,  ^mj 
shopkeeper ;  later,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  had  drawn 
about  him  people  of  more  and  more  solid  character,  he  became 
a  local  public  man  and  proved  himself  also  an_  admirable  self- 
J?i!£hl  irian^acieiicfi,  About  the  time  of  Washington's  birth, 
he  started  that  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  whose  aphorisms 
have  ^ had  such  lasting^  vogue.  It  is  Poor  Richard  who  told 
us,  among  other  things,  that  '^  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthyj  and  wise ; "  ~tliat  "  God  helps 
them  that  help  themselves;"  and  that  **  Honesty  is  the  best 
jKtiicy."  After  fifteen  years  Franklin's  affairs  had  so  pros- 
pcred  that  he  could  retire  from  shopkeeping  and  give  himself 
over  to  scientific  work.     He  made  numerous  inventions :  the 
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lightning-rod,  for  example;  the  stove  still  called  by  his  name; 
and  double  spectacles,  with  one  lens  in  the  upper  half  for  observ- 
ing distant  objects,  and  another  in  the  lower  half  for  reading, 
In  175s  he  was  made  Postmaster-General  of  the_  Americaii 
yolonies ;  and  the  United  States  post-office  is  said  still  to  be 
conducted  in  many  respects  on  the  system  he  then  established. 
So  he  lived  umil  17571  the  year  before  Jonathan  Edwards 
died. 

In  1757  he  was  sent  to  England  as  the  Agent  of  Pennsyl- 
ia.     Thf 


vania.  There  he  remained,  with  slight  intervals,  for  aght- 
een  years,  becoming  a^ent  of  other  colonies ^o.  In  I77S 
he  returned  home,  where  in  1776  he  was  a  signer  of  thC- 
Declaration  oMndependencg.  Before  the  end  of  thM  year 
he  was  despatched  as  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained 
until  178s.  J^hen  became  home  and  was  elected  President 
of  Pennsylvania..  In  1787  he  was  among  the  signers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
I7QO,  he  died  at  Philadelphia,  a  city  to_which  bts  influence 
had  given  not  only  the  hpst  mni^iripal  syntpm  g/  eighteenth- 
cemury  America,  but  also,  among  other  institutions  wh ic h 
have  survived,  the  Arnerican^PhilssgphJcal  Society  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Franklin  of  world  tradition,  the  great  Franklin,  is  tb*. 
statesman  and  diplomatist  who  from  1757  until  I785  proved*^ 
himself  both  in  England  and  in  France  to  possess  such  com- 
manding power.  But  the  Franklin  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned is  rather  the  shrewd  native  American  whose  first  flfty 
years  were  spent  in  preparation  for  his  world-wide  career. 
He  was  born,  we  have  seen,  a  Yankee  of  the  lower  class, 
not  technically  a  gentleman.  How  significant  this  fact  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteemh  century  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  any  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  Harvard  College. 
In  this,  from  the  b^inning  unti[  17^2,  the  names  of  the 
(graduates  are  arrangied  not  ki  alphabetical  order,  but  in  that  of 
social  precedence.     The  sons  of  royal  governors  and  of  king's 
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counsellors  come  first,  then  sons  of  ministers  and  magistrates, 
and  so  on ;  and  the  records  of  the  Collie  show  that  20 
habitual  fonn  of  discipline  during  this  period  was  to  put  a 
man's  name  in  his  class-list  beneath  the  place  to  which  his 
turth  entitled  him.  To  spirited  American  youths  social  in- 
feriority is  galling  \  the  eficct  of  it  on  Franklin's  career  ap- 
peared in  several  ways.  For  one  thing  he  always  hated 
Harva^  Collqge,  and  had  small  love  for  anything  in  Massa- 
chusetts;  for  another,  he  instinctively  emigrated  to  a  region 
where  he  should  not  be  hampered  b^  tj;oublesome  family 
tra^lirinns;  for  a  third,  with  the  recklessness  which  is  apt  to 
endanger  youth  in  such  a  situation,  he  consorted  during  his 
earlier  lify  wif|)  man  who  though  often  clever  were  loose  in 
morals.  Before  middle  life,  however,  his  vag^abond_{t£Cifid 
was  at  an_cnd.  By  strict  attention  to  busjness  and  imper- 
turbable ^Qod  sensCj  he  steadily  outgrew  his  oriein.  Bv  the 
^time  he  was  fiftj;  vears  old  Jiis  studies  in  e!ec tricity  tiad  g^jppd 
him  European  reputacity ;  and  in  all  the  American  colonics 
ffr^r''  W"  ""  F"''^Jr^.P" !?*'*!!  '"*'*  ^'f  more  deserved  .loc^ 
jm^rtance,  _ 

In  the  course  of _th is  career  he  had  written  and  published 
copiously.  None  of  his  work^  however^  can  be  called  exactly 
literary.  Its  purpose  was  either  to  instruct  people  concerning 
his  scientific  and  other  discoveries  and  principles;  or  else,  as 
in  *'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac," — perhaps  his  nearest  ap- 
pFoach  to  pure  letters,  — to  influence  conduct.  But  if  Frank- 
Jin's  writings  were  never  precisely  literature,  jiis  style  was 
generally  admirable.  His  account  in  the  "  Autobiography  " 
of  how,  while  still  a  Boston  boy,  he  learned  to  write,  is  at 
once  characteristic  of  his  temper  and  conclusive  of  his  accom> 
plishment :  — 

"  About  this  ttme  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  '  SpecUtor.' 
It  was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  acen  any  of  thera.  I  ^ugli' tit, 
read  it  oyer  and  over,  and  was  niuph  delij;hted  with  it.  \  thought  the 
wnni^  excelTent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.    With  tSiT 
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view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the  senti- 
ment in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without 
looking  at  the  book,  try'd  to  compleat  the  papers  again,  by  expressing 
each  hinted  sentiment  at  lei^h,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed 
before,  in  any  suitable  mords  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I 
compared  my  'Spectator'  with  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my 
faults,  and  corrected  them.  But  1  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words, 
or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them,  which  1  thought  I 
should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
verses ;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the  same  Import, 
but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound  tor 
the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
it^  for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and 
turned  them  into  verse;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well  for- 
gotten the  prose,  turned  them  back  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled 
my  collection  of  hints  into  confusion,  and  after  some  weeks  endeav- 
oured to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before  I  began  to  form  the 
full  sentences  and  compleat  the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me  method 
in  the  arraagemeat  of  thoughts.  My  time  for  these  exercises  and  for 
leading  was  at  night,  after  work  or  before  It  began  in  the  morning,  or 
oa  Sundays,  when  I  contrived  to  be  in  the  printing-house  alone,  evad- 
ing as  much  as  I  could  the  common  attendance  on  public  worship 
which  my  father  used  to  exact  of  me  when  I  was  under  his  care,  and 
which  indeed  I  still  thought  a  du^,  though  I  couid  not,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  a5ord  time  to  practice  it." 

Sound  eighteenth-century  English  this,  though  hardly  of 
Addisonian  urbanity.  Even  more  characteristic  than  the 
English  of  this  passage,  however,  is  Frankim'j  feelings  about 
.relipion^  implied  in  its  last  sentence.  The  Boston  where  this 
printer's  bo^  stayed  awa^  from  church  to  teach  himself  how  to 
write  was  the  very  town  where  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather 
were  still  preaching  the  dogmas  of  Puritan  theocracy  i  and  a 
few  days' journey  westward  Jonathan  Edwards,  only  three  years 
older  than  Franklin,  was  beginning  his  lifelong  study  of  the 
relation  of  mankind  to  eternity.  To  the  religious  mind  of 
New  England,  earthly  life  remained  a  mere  fleeting  moment. 
Life  must  always  end  soon,  and  death  as  we  see  it  actually 
seems  unending.  With  this  solemn  truth  constantly  in  mind, 
the  New  England  Puritans  of  Franklin's  day,  like  their  devout 
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ancestors,  and  many  of  their  devout  descendants,  bent  their 
whole_  energy  toward  eternal  welfare  as  distinguished    from 

anything  tempora]. Yet  in  their  principal  town  Franldin^  a 

man  of  the  plain  people,  exposed  to  no  influences  but  those  of 
his  own  day  and  country,  was  cooUj  preferring  the  study  of 
^^Ijj^jr  accom^lishnaent.to  any  question  which  concerned  mat- 
ters beyond  human  life. 

Another  extract  from  his  **  Autobiography "  carries  his 
religious  history  a  little  further :  — 

"  My  pare^  had  cart}'  given  me  religious  impressions,  and  bronght 
me  tcrough  my  childhood  piously  in  the  Dissentine  way,  jp^t  1  was 
acarce  fiftnepj  when,  after  doubting  by  turns  of  several  points,  as  I 
found  them  disputed  in  the  different  books  I  read,  I  began  to  doubt  of 
Revelation  itself.  Some  books  against  Deism  fell  into  my  hands ; 
they  were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's 
Lectures,  It  happened  that  they  wrought  an  eSect  on  me  quite  con- 
trary to  what  was  intended  by  them  ;  for  the  arguments  of  the  deists, 
which  were  quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  me  much  stronger  than 
the  refutations;  in  short, J  soon  became  a  thorough  Deist.  My  ai^u. 
merits  perverted  some  others,  particularly  Collins  and  Ralph ;  but,  each 
of  them  having  afterwards  wrong'd  me  greatly  without  the  least  com- 
punction, and  recollecting  Keith's  conduct  towards  me  (who  was 
another  free-thinker),  and  roy  own  towards  Vernon  and  Miss  Read, 
which  at  times  gave  me  great  trouhlp.  I  y<^i^afl  tn  suspert  that  this 
doctrine,  tho'  jLiaiybt  be  true,  was  not  veiy-usefttU^'- 

"Not  very  useful : "  the  good  sense  of  Franklin  tested 
religion  itself  by  its  effects  on  eveiy-day  conduct) 

Later  still  in  his  "Autobiography"  he  tells  how  he  was 
impressed  by  the  ministrations  of  the  onlj,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter in  Philadelphia,  to  whose  services  he  paid  the  willing  tribute 
of  annual  subscription  :  — 

"  He  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a  friend,  and  admonish  me  to  at- 
tend his  administrations,  and  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on  to  do 
so,  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he  been  in  my  opinion  a 
good  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
occasion  1  had  for  the  Sunday's  leisure  in  my  course  of  study;  but 
his  discourses,  were  chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sec^  and  were  ^  to  me  very  dry,  an- 
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iqter^p^ing.  and  uaedifving.  siafie  not  a  single  moral  principle  was  In- 
ming  rather  to  make  us  Presbyteri- 


The  spiritual  life  thus  begun,  if  spiritual  it  may  be  called^ 
developed  as  might  have  been  expected.  Years  afterward,  it 
excited  painful  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  great  George 
Whitefield,  to  whom  in  1764  Franklin  wrote  thus:  — 

"  Your  frequently  repeated  wishes  for  my  eternal,  as  well  as  my 
temporal  happiness,  are  very  obliging,  and  I  can  only  thanlc  you  for 
tlieni  and  oSer  you  mine  in  return.  I  have  myself  no  doubt,  that  I 
shall  enjoy  as  much  of  both  as  is  proper  for  me.  That  Being,  who 
gave  me  existence,  and  through  almost  threescore  years  has  been  con- 
tinually showering  his  favours  upon  me;  whose  very  chastisements 
have  been  blessings  to  me;  can  1  doubt  Chat  he  loves  me  ?  And,  If 
he  loves  rae,  can  I  doubt  that  he  will  go  on  to  take  care  of  me,  not 
only  here  but  hereafter  ?  This  to  some  may  seem  presumption  1  to  me 
it  appears  the  best  grounded  hope;  hope  of  the  future  built  on  experi- 
ence of  the  past." 

Thejersonal  relations  with_Whit_efi.cy  attested  by  this  let- 
ter had  begun  in  i7'tQ,when  the  revivalist  first  came  to  Phila- 
delphia.     Here  ~ 


"he  was  at  tirat  permitted  to  preach  in  some  of  our  churches;  but 
the  clergy,  taking  a  dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  htm  their  pulpits,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitudes  of  all  sects 
and  denominations  that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous,  and  it 
was  matter  of  speculation  to  me,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  to  ob- 
serve the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers,  and 
how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
mon abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  they  were  naturally  half  btasta 
andhalf  devils.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon  made  in 
the  manner  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being  thoughdess  or  indifferent 
about  religion,  it  seem'd  as  if  all  the  worid  were  growing  religious,  so 
that  one  could  not  walk  thro'  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  street." 

Franklin,  who  was  employed  as  printer  on  many  of  White- 
fiej^'s  sermons,  soon  came  to  have  a  hi^h  opinion  of  the 
Alejhodist';  personal  honestjr,  Qf  his  prudence,  the  shrewd 
Yankee  had  more  doubt ;  but  at  least  once  Whiteiield's  preach- 
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ing,  with  its  "wonderful  power  over  the  hearts  and  the  purses 
of  his  hearers,"  carried  him  away.  The  revivalist  wished  to 
establish  in  Georgia  a  charitable  orphanage,  which  Franlch'o 
thought  impracticable. 

"  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute,"  writes  Franklin.  "  I  happeaed 
soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  p>er- 
ceived  he  intended  to  finish  witli  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved 
he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  In  my  pocket  a  handful  of 
copper  money,  three  or  four  silrer  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold. 
As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  coppers. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  asham'd  of  that,  and  deter- 
mined me  to  give  the  silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I 
empty'd  my  pocket  wholly  Into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  all." 

Generally,  however,  Franklin  kept  his  head  better.  The 
cool  scientiiic  temper  with  which  on  another  occasion  he  at- 
tended to  one  or  Whitetield's  impassioned  public  discourses  is 
more  characteristic  :  — 

"  He  preacb'd  one  evening  from  the  top  of  the  Court-house  steps, 
which  are  in  the  middle  of  Market-street,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Second-street,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets  were 
filled  with  hearers  to  a  considerable  distance.  Being  among  the  hind- 
most in  MaHcet-street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  learn  how  far  lie  could 
be  heard,  by  retiring  backwards  down  the  street  towards  the  river; 
and  I  found  that  his  voice  was  distinct  till  I  came  near  Front-street, 
when  some  noise  in  that  street  obacur'd  it.  Imagining  then  a  semi- 
Ctrcte,  of  which  my  distance  should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it  were 
filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  1  allowed  two  square  feet,  I  com- 
puted that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  tliousand. 
This  reconcird  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached 
to  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  ancient  histories 
of  generals  haranguing  whole  armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
doubted." 

Far  more  in  this  vein  is  Franklin's  friendly  record  of  their 
personal  relations :  — 

"  The  following  instance  will  show  something  of  the  terms  on  which 
we  stood.  Upon  one  of  his  arrivals  from  England  at  Boston,  he  wrote 
to  me  that  he  should  come  soon  to  Philadelphia,  but  knew  not  where 
he  could  lodge  when  there,  as  he  understood  bis  old  friend  and  host, 
Mr.  Benezet,  was  removed  to  Germantown.     My  answer  was,  '  You 
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know  my  bouse;  if  you  can  make  shift  with  its  scanty  accommodations, 
you  will  be  most  heartily  welcome.'  He  reply'd,  that  if  I  made  that 
kind  oSer  for  Christ's  sake,  I  should  not  miss  of  a  reward.  And  I  re- 
turned, '  Don't  let  me  be  mistaken;  it  mas  not  for  Ckrist's  sake,  hut  for 
your  sake.'  One  of  our  common  acquaintances  jocosely  remark'd  that, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  received  any 
favour,  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  obligation  from  ofiE  their  own 
shoulders,  and  place  it  in  heaven,  I  had  contriv'd  to  fix  it  on  earth." 

To  Franklin,  indeed,  ^things  on  earth  were  of  paramoant 
importance.  He  never  denied  the  _exi|tence  of  God^  but  he 
deemed  God  a  beneficent  spirit,  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  to  take  care  of  us  tooj  so  long  then,.as  men  be- 
have decently,  they  may  confidently  leave  to  God  the  affairs  of 
heaven  3n.4_ttr  .ijeJJs  if  perchance  there  be  one.  franklin's 
flod,  in  short,  was  much  more  like  that  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  Voltaire  in  his  last  days  erected  a  classical  temple  in 
the  grounds  of  Ferncy,  than  like  the  orthodox  God  of  New 
England,  —  Him  whom  in  the  midst  of  Franklin's  lifetime  Jona- 
than Edwards  so  fervently  described  as  holding  sinners  for  a 
moment  above  eternal  fires  into  which  His  angry  hand  should 
presently  drop  them.  Qf  earthly  moralityj  meanwhile,  so  far 
as  it  commended  itself  to  good  sense,  Franklin  was  shrewdly 
careful.  No  passage  in  his  ".Autobiography  "  is  more  familiar 
than  the  Jisto^j^irtusi  which  he  drew  up  and  endeavoured  in 
turn  to  practise.  The  order  in  which  he  chose  to  arrange 
them  is  as  follows:  Temperance^  Silence,  Order,  Resolution^ 
Fnipality  (under  which  his  little  expository  motto  is  very 
characteristic :  "  Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others 
or  yourself").  Industry,  Sipcent^  (under  which  he  directs  us 
to  "Use  no  hurtful  deceit "),  Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanlt- 
ness.  Tranquillity,  Chastity,  and  finally  one  which  he  added 
later  as  peculiarly  needful  to  him,  — ■  Humility.  The  injunction 
placed  under  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all : 
"  Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates." 

Now  though  alt  this  is  sound  practical  morality  of  a  kind 
which  should  at  once  advance  a  man's  earthly  prosperity  and 
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jncidcntally  benefit  society,  it  is  about  as  far  from  the  pas- 
sionate morality,  which  should  save  souls  as  it  is  from  vice 
itself.  The  most  familiar  saying  of  Poor  Richard,  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  is  typical  of  this.  Very  likely  honesty 
will  bring  you  to  heaven,  but  for  the  moment  that  ques- 
tion is  immaterial  \  if  you  are  honest  in  this  world,  you  will 
get  on  here  better  than  if  you  are  not.  A  profound  truth 
this,  by  the  way,  particularly  for  English-speaking  people. 
Compared  with  races  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  ours  is  not 
intellectually  alert.  Now  if  you  act  honestly  and  tell  the 
truth,  you  play  your  part  in  exact  accordance  with  life  as 
you  see  it.  On  the  other  hand,  begin  to  cheat,  to  act  dis- 
honestly, or  to  lie,  and  you  have  set  up  such  contradiction  of 
fact  as  you  must  constantly  support  by  fresh  and  various  mis- 
representation. To  alert-minded  people  a  frequent  demand 
for  mendacious  ingenuity  often  seems  stimulating.  To  peo- 
ple of  our  sluggish  race  it  is  rather  bewildering ;  English- 
speaking  people  are  the  least  successful  liars  in  the  world. 
Very  good:  we  are  of  English  tradition;  the  pan  of  good 
sense,  then,  is  to  lie  as  little  as  possible,  to  '^  use  no  hurtful 
deceit,"  to  be  honest.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  So  far 
as  conduct  goes,  worldly  wisdom  brings  us  nearly  into  accord 
with  the  dogmatic  morality  of  Christianity.  In  other  words, 
such  common  sense  as  Franklin's  ultimately  makes  human 
beings  behave  in  a  manner  so  &r  from  superficially  damnable 
that  you  might  be  at  pains  to  distinguish  them  from  God's 
own   elect. 

The  deliberate  good  sense  with  which  Franklin  treated 
matters  of  religion  and  morality,  he  displayed  equally  in  his 
scientific  writings ;  and,  a  little  later,  in  the  public  documents 
and  correspondence  which  made  him  as  eminent  tn  diplomacy 
and  statecraft  as  he  had  earlier  been  in  science  and  in  local 
aflairs.  His  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1766  shows  him  as  a  public  man  at  his  best.  A  letter  to 
a  London  newspaper,  written  the  year  before,  shows  another 
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phase  of  his  mind,  less  frequently  remembereci.     It  is  a  ban- 
tering comment_on_ignorant  articles  concerning  the  American^ 
colonies   which   appeared    at   about   this   time    in   the   daily 
prints :  — ■ 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  all  the  articles  of  news  that  seem  improba- 
ble are  not  mere  inventions.  The  very  tails  of  the  American  sheep 
are  so  laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  little  car  or  wagon  aa  four  little 
vbeels,  to  support  and  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground.  Would 
they  cautk  their  ships,  would  they  even  litter  their  horses  with  wool, 
if  it  were  not  both  plenty  and  cheap  ?  And  what  signifies  the  dear- 
ness  of  labor  when  an  English  shilling  passes  for  five-and- twenty? 
Their  engaging  three  hundred  silk  throwsters  here  in  one  week  for 
New  York  was  treated  as  a  fable,  because,  forsooth,  they  have  'no 
silk  there  to  throw.'  Those,  who  make  this  objection,  perhaps  do  not 
know,  that,  at  the  same  time  the  agents  from  the  King  of  Spain  were 
at  Quebec  to  contract  for  one  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  made 
there  for  the  fortification  of  Mexico,  and  at  New  York  engaging  the 
usual  supply  of  woollen  floor  carpets  for  their  West  India  houses, 
Other  agents  from  the  Emperor  of  China  were  at  Boston  treating 
about  an  exchange  of  raw  silk  for  wool,  to  be  carried  in  Chinese  junks 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

"And  yet  all  this  is  as  certainly  true,  as  the  account  said  to  be 
from  Quebec,  in  all  the  papers  of  last  week,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  are  making  preparations  for  a  cod  and  whale  fishery  'thb 
summer  in  the  upper  Lakes.'  Ignorant  people  may  object,  that  the 
upper  Lakes  are  fresh,  and  that  cod  and  whales  are  salt  water  fish ;  but 
let  them  know,  Sir,  that  cod,  like  other  fish  when  attacked  by  their 
enemies,  fly  into  any  water  where  they  can  be  safest ;  that  whales, 
when  tbcy  have  a  mind  to  eat  cod,  pursue  them  wherever  they  fly; 
and  that  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  in  the  chase  up  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  esteemed,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  finest 
spectacles  in  nature." 

This  passage  is  notcworthjf  as  an  earl^  instance  of  what 
we  nnjy^rall  American  humoiy,  —  the  ^rave  statement,  with 
a  sober  face,  of  obviously  preposterous  nonsense,  though 
its  style  is  almost  Addjsonianj  it^s_substance  is  more  like  what 
in  our  own  days  has  given  world-wide^^opularitj  to  Mark 
Twainr 

The  character  of  Franklin  is  too  considerable  for  adequate 
treatment  in  any  such  space  as  ours ;  but  perhaps  we  have 
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seen  enough  to  understand  how  human  nature  tended  to  de- 
velop in  eighteenth-centuiy  America,  where  for  a  time  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressure  was  so  relaxed.  This  relaxation, 
indeed,  is  incidentally  attested  by  two  stray  passages  from 
Franklin's  writings.  One  is  in  a  letter  to  bis  wife  from 
London,  dated  the  27tb  of  June,  1760:  — 

"  The  accounts  you  give  me  of  the  marriages  of  our  friends  are  very 
agreeable.  I  love  to  hear  of  everything  that  tends  to  increase  the 
number  of  good  people.  You  cannot  conceive  bow  shamefully  the 
mode  here  is  a  single  life.  One  can  scarce  be  in  the  company  of  a 
dozen  men  of  circumstance  and  fortune,  but  what  it  is  odds  that  you 
find  on  inquiry  eleven  of  them  are  single.  The  great  complaint  is  the 
excessive  expensiveness  of  English  wives." 

The  other  is  from  his  celebrated  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in   1776:  — 

"  Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  that  the  people  in  America 
increase  faster  than  in  England  f 

"A.   Because  they  marry  younger,  and  more  generally. 

"Q.   Why  so? 

"A.  Because  any  young  couple,  that  are  industrious,  may  easily 
obtain  land  of  their  own,  on  which  they  can  raise  a  family. 

"  Q.  Are  not  the  lower  raalcs  of  the  people  more  at  thdr  ease  in 
America  than  in  England? 

"A.  They  may  be  so,  if  they  are  sober  and  diligent,  as  they  are 
better  paid  for  their  labour," 

From  these  very  lower  ranks  Franklin  himself  sprung.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  what  we  call  great;  his  qualities  were  on  a 
"Iscger  scale  than  is  common  anywhere;  but  the  question  of 
scale  does  not  affect  that  of  character.  Devoting  himself 
with  unceasing  energVi  common-sense,  and  tact  to  j)ractical 
jnatters,  and  never  seriously  concerning  himself  with  eternity, 
he  developej  into  a  jiving  example  of  such  rationaj.  kindly 
humanity  as  the  philosophy  of  revolutionary  France  held  at- 
tainable  by  whoever  should  be  freed  from  the  distorting  Jnflu- 
\  cnce  of  accidenul  and  outworn  institutions.  In  Tonathan 
Edwards  we  found  theoretical  Puritanism,  divorced  from  liJa^. 
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proclaiming  more  uncompromisingly  than  ever  that  human 
jature  is  damnable.  In  such  temper  wc  iind  on  a  grand 
scale  something  akin  to  the  petty  enthusiasm  of  our  own  day, 
which  now  and  again  maintains  that  whoever  takes  a  glass  of 
wine  shall  sleep  in  a  drunkard's  grave, or  that  whoever  smokes 
a  cigarette  shall  smoke  for  it  in  hell.  All  the  while  we  see 
about  us  godly  smokers  the  better  for  rational  stimulant. 
And  all  the  while  when  Edwards  was  preaching  his  unDinch- 
ing  Calvinism,  Franklin,  by  living  as  well  and  as  sensibly  as 
he  could,  was  demonstrating  that,  at  least  in  America,  unaided 
human  nature  could  develop  into  an  earthly  shape  which 
looked  quite  as  far  from  damnable  as  that  of  any  Puritan 
parson. 

The  America  which  in  the  same  years  bred  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin  bred  too  the  American 
Revolution. 
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THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION 

Like  Calvinism,  the  American  Revolution  has  generally  been 
discussed  so  passionately  that  in  eagerness  to  prove  one  side 
right  historians  have  hardly  been  able  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions which  arose  as  matters  of  mere  historic  fact.  And  as 
Professor  Tyler's  "  Literary  History  "  shows,  the  tradition  of 
the  Revolution  which  commonly  prevails  in  the  United  States 
is  a  remarkable  distortion  of  a  familiar  truth.  The  war  which 
bttiian  at  Lexington  and  ended  six  years  later  with  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  has  been  talked  about  in 
public  places  and  taught  about  in  schools  as  if  it  had  been  a 
rising  against  a  foreign  invader,  like  the  old  Spanish  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  or  those  more  recent  wars  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  expelled  from  what  is  now  united  Italy.  No 
error  could  be  much  graver.  Up  to  1760  the  colonies  of 
America  were  as  loyal  to  the  crown  of  England  as  Australia  or 
Canada  is  to-day.  England,  of  course,  was  separated  from 
America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and,  so  far  as  time  goes,  the 
Nonh  Atlantic  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  wider  than  the 
equatorial  Pacific  is  to-day.  But  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  as  truly  compatriots  of  Enf;lishmen  as  the 
citizens  of  our  Southern  States  in  i860  were  compatriots 
of  New  England  Yankees.  The  Revolution,  in  short,  jyas 
a  civil  war,  like  the  wars  of  Cavaliers  and  Round-heads  a 
century  before  in  England,  or  the  war  in  our  own  countiy 
between  t86t  and  1865.  Both  of  those  other  civil  wars, 
the  older  English  and  the  newer  American,  have  already  faded 
into  a  past  where  one  can  feel  them,  for  all  thdr  tragedy,  to 
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have  something  of  the  character  of  family  quaircb  which 
have  ended  in  fresh  family  concord.  What  distinguishes  the 
American  Revolution  from  other  civil  wars  is  the  fact  that 
the  quarrel  which  produced  it  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
has  never  been  truly  settled  or  foreotten. 

Already  in  1780  American  feeling  toward  Eng^land  ^ad 
become  consciously  foreign.  Consciously  foreign  it  remains  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  sensible  Americans  Co-day  who  really  feel 
less  strange  in  Paris  than  in  London.  In  modern  Boston  the 
unaltered  King's  Chapel  of  the  royal  governors,  surrounded  by 
the  tombs  of  colonial  wonhics,  seems  almost  as  much  a  relic 
of  some  mysterious  past  as  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge  seem  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  Yet  one  has  but  to  land  at  Halifax  to  see  3 
surviving  image  of  what  Boston  was  in  1775;  Canada  to- 
day is  English  in  the  sense  in  which  Boston  was  English 
when  Geoige  III.  ascended  the  throne.  The  political  fron- 
tier which  divides  Canada  from  New  England,  however, 
remains  as  distinct  as  it  was  when  Canada  was  French;  for 
New  England  now  is  not  English  but  American.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  a  civil  war  whereof  the  end  is  not  yet, 
and  indeed  may  never  be. 

To  those  Americans  who  most  cherish  our  deep  national 
ideal  of  union,  this  fact  has  an  aspect  which  may  well  qualify 
our  just  pride  of  independence.  This  ideal  of  union  means 
that,  however  much  men  of  common  race,  language,  and  prin- 
ciples may  diftisr,  it  is  best  that  they  devote  their  energies  to 
neglecting,  or  at  worst  to  compromising,  their  differences,  and  to 
working  in  common  for  ends  in  which  all  believe,  trusting  that 
from  such  common  cfFort  better  things  shall  ensue  for  mankind. 
It  needs  no  great  effort  of  imagination,  and  as  time  passes  it 
will  probably  need  less  and  less,  to  see  that  this  ideal  of  union 
applies  as  fully  to  the  events  of  1776  as  to  those  of  1861. 
Had  the  Southern  States  succeeded  in  their  heroic  attempt  at 
secession,  our  country  to-day,  whatever  its  condition,  must 
have  been   politically  so   weak   as   to   make   impossible  the 
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imperial  questions  now  aficcting  our  politics.  If  the  American 
colonies  had  failed  in  their  heroic  attempt  to  assert  indepen- 
dence of  England,  there  can  be  little  question  that  by  this  time 
the  imperial  dominance  of  our  language,  our  taw,  and  our 
ideals  would  be  assured  throughout  the  world.  Tlie  American 
Revolution,  then,  disuniting  the  English-speaking  race,  has 
had  on  history  an  effect  which  those  who  cherish  the  moral 
and  political  heritage  of  our  language  may  well  grow  to  feel 
in  some  sense  tragic. 

To  modern  scholars  of  the  critical  kind,  Coo,  the  Revolution 
is  becoming  more  of  a  puzzle  than  it  used  to  be.  The  distor- 
tion of  tradition  which  has  represented  it  rather  as  a  war  against 
an  alien  invader  than  as  a  civil  war,  is  not  our  only  popular 
error.  American  writings,  in  general,  tell  only  one  side  of 
the  story ;  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  accept  their  ex 
parity  though  sincere,  assertions  as  comprehensive.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  few  remember  the  origin  of  a  phrase  which 
from  a  political  letter  written  by  Rufus  Choate  in  1856  has 
passed  into  idiomatic  use.  This  phrase,  '*  glittering  generality," 
is  commonly  used  of  empty  rhetoric  :  Mr.  Choate  used  it  of  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  which  American  tradition  is  apt  to  believe 
the  least  empty  ]n  our  history.  His  words  were :  "  The 
glinering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural  right  which 
make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  Now,  to  describe 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  tissue  of  glittering  gener- 
alities is  by  no  means  to  tell  its  whole  story }  but  so  to 
describe  it  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  to  accept  it  for  a 
sober  statement  of  historic  fact.  Not  that  Jefferson,  who 
wrote  it,  or  his  compatriots  who  signed  it,  were  insincere  ;  the 
chances  are  that  they  believed  what  they  said.  But  the  fact 
that  in  a  moment  of  high  passion  a  man  believes  a  thing  does 
not  make  it  true.  And  when  under  the  cool  scrutiny  of  pos- 
terity fervid  convictions  prove  somewhat  misuken,  the  vital 
question  is  from  what  they  arose. 

Professor    Tyler   collects   and    arranges   as    never   before 
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material  which  may  help  one  to  hazard  an  answer  to  this 
question.  Although  in  pure  literature  the  Revolution  has  left 
no  more  permanent  record  than  was  left  bj  the  centuQ;  and  a 
half  which  came  before,  it  was  almost  as  fruitful  of  publication 
bearing  on  contemporary  fact  as  were  those  Civil  Wars  of  Eng- 
land which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the 
momentary  dominance  of  Cromwell's  Puritanism.  Professor 
Tyler  is  a  thoroughly  patriotic  American  citizen ;  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  setting  forth  with  full  sympathy  a  fact  which 
any  one  who  reads  the  long- neglected  writinpis  of  the  Ameri- 
can loyalists,  must  be  brought  to  acknowledge.  Right  or  wrong^^ 
these  loyalists  were  sincerely  patrii>tii;'j^tno.  and  willing,  when 
the  crucial  moment  came,  to  sacrifice  fortune  and  home  to  the 
principles  which  they  held  as  devoutly  as  ever  revolutionist 
held  his.  What  is  more,^as  one  g^oQjiders  to-day  the  arguments 
of  the  loyalists,  it  is  hard  to  feel  them  legally  weaker  than  those 
which  fipallv  orfyitilrfli  Rafbir  one  begins  to  feel  that  the 
two  sides  misun<j|erstood  one  another  mote  profoundly  than 
has  yet  been  realised.  They  used  the  same  terms,  but  they 
assumed  them  to  mean  widely  different  things. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  best- remembered  phrases  of 
the  period,  —  "no  taxation  without  representation."  What 
does  this  really  mean  ?  To  the  American  mind  of  to-day,  as 
to  the  mind  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  King  George's 
colonies,  it  means  that  no  constituency  should  be  taxed  by  a 
legislative  body  to  which  it  has  not  actually  elected  represenu- 
tives,  geneially  resident  within  its  limits.  To  the  English 
mind  of  1770,  more  than  sixty  years  before  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  it  meant  something  very  difFerent.  In  England  to  this 
day,  indeed,  the  notion  that  a  representative  should  be  residetit 
in  his  constituency  is  as  strange  as  to  any  American  it  is 
familiar.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  eighteenth-century 
England,  but  many  boroughs  which  returned  members  to 
Parliament  had  hardly  any  residents ;  while  some  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom  returned  no  members  at  all.     In'King 
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George's  England,  we  see,  the  question  of  representation  had 
little  to  do  with  actual  suffrage.  What  no  taxation  with- 
out representation  meant  there,  was  that  no  British  subject 
should  be  taxed  by  a  body  where  there  was  not  somebody  to 
represent  his  case.  This  view,  the  traditional  one  of  the 
English  Common  Law,  was  held  by  the  loyalists  of  America. 
When  the  revolutionists  complained  that  America  elected 
no  rep  resent  at  iv_es_  to  Parliament,  tFeloyaTists  answered  "tliat 
neither  did  many  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  motlier 
country  .1  that  the  interests  of  those  towns  were  perfectly  well 
cared  for  by  members  elected  elsewhere ;  and  that  if  any- 
body should  inquire  what  members  of  Parliament  were  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  American  colonies,  the  answer 
would  instantly  satisfy  any  complaint.  This  contention  is  really 
strong.  Among  the  men  who  defended  the  American  cause  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  the  elder  Pitij  Fox,  and  Burke. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  New  England  or  Virginia  could  have 
exported  to  Parliament  representatives  in  any  respect  superior. 
But  the  argumentof  the  American  loyalists  —  Tories,  we 
have  called  them  for  the  last  century  or  so,  but  a  truer  name 
were  Imperial  Unionists  —  had  no  effect  on  the  revolutionists, 
—  patriots.  Imperial  Secessionists.  The  course  of  the  equally 
sincere  arguments  of  this  party  may  be  typified  in  two  brief 
extracts  from  the  utterances  of  one  of  their  first  heroes, — 
Tames  Otis.  In  February,  1761,  having  rcs^ned  the  office 
of  Advocate-General  because  he  would  not  support  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Superior  Court  for  writs  of  assistance,  he 
appeared  against  them,  and  among  other  things  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  shall  not  think  much  of  my  pains  in  this  cause,  as  I  engaged 
ia  it  from  principle.  I  was  solicited  to  argue  this  cause  as  advocate- 
general  ;  and  because  I  would  not,  I  have  been  charged  with  desertion 
from  my  office.  To  this  charge  I  can  give  a  very  sufficient  answer. 
I  renounced  that  office,  and  I  argue  this  cause,  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  and  I  argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  favour  of 
British  liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear  the  greatest  monarch  upon 
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earth  declariag  from  his  throne  that  he  glories  in  the  Da.me  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  orivileges  of  his  people  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  most 
valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  oppositioD  to  a 
kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  former  periods  of  English 
history,  cost  one  king  of  England  his  head,  aod  another  bis  throne. 
. .  .  The  writ  prayed  for  in  this  petition,  being  general,  is  illegal. . .  . 

^  Let  us  sec  what  authority  there  is  for  it.  Not  more  than  one 
instance  can  be  found  in  all  our  law  books  ;  and  that  was  in  the  zenith 
of  arbitrary  power,  namely,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  star- 
chan]l>er  powers  were  pushed  to  extremity  by  some  ignorant  clerk  of 
the  exchequer.  But  had  this  writ  been  in  any  book  whatsoever,  it 
would  have  been  illegal.  All  precedents  are  under  control  of  the 
principles  of  law.  Lord  Talbot  says  it  is  better  to  observe  these  "than 
any  precedents.  ...  No  acts  of  Parliament  can  establish  such  a 
writ.  .  •  .  An  act  against  the  coostitution  is  void." 

Otis,  in  short,  a  trained  lawyer,  argued  this  case  on  grounds 
of  strict  legal  precedent.  A  year  later  this  same  James  Otis 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Vindication  of  the  House  '  1  6  il 
of  Representatives,"  wherein  the  basis  of  his  argument  is  as 
remote  from  Common  Law  temper  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
abstraa  philosophy  of  Revolutionary  France ;  — 

"  t.  God  made  all  men  naturally  equal.  2,  The  ideas  of  earthly 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  and  grandeur  are  educational ;  —  at  least 
acquired,  not  innate.  3.  Kings  were,  — -  and  plantation  governors 
should  be,  —  made  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  them.  4,  No  government  has  a  right  to  make  hobby-horses, 
asses,  and  slaves  of  the  subjects,  nature  having  made  sufficient  of  the 
two  former,  .  .  .  but  none  of  the  last,  —  which  infallibly  proves  they 
are  unnecessary.  $.  Though  most  governments  are  'de  facto' 
arbitrary,  and  consequently  the  curse  and  scandal  of  human  nature, 
yet  none  arc  'de  jure'  arbitrary." 

The  latter  of  these  utterances  by  Otis  is  doubtless  the  more 
characteristic  of  our  revolutionary  temper,  and  perhaps  of 
what  has  since  been  the  native  temper  of  America,  In  the 
former  case  his  argument,  like  that  of  any  sound  lawyer,  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  what  the  law  is  j  in  the  latter, 
his  argument  is  concerned  with  a  very  difTerent  question, 
extremely  foreign  to  the  legal  traditions  of  England,  —  namely, 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.     At  least  in  New  England,  one 
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can  see  why  the  latter  kind  of  reasoning  proved  so  agreeable 
to  general  sentiment.  A  century  and  a  half  of  incessant 
theological  discussion  had  made  the  native  Yankee  mind  far 
more  accessible  to  moral  arguments  than  to  l^al.  By  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  then,  native  Americans 
were  more  affected  by  general  principles  than  were  the  native 
English. 

Again,  as  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740  showed,  the 
American  temper  of  revolutionary  times  was  more  explosive 
than. the  English,  just  as  American  temper  remains  to-day. 
Ho  living  creature,  to  be  sure,  is  more  tenacious  of  rights  than 
an  Englishman,  but  until  you  meddle  with  him  he  is  not  very 
apt  to  trouble  himself  about  what  you  say.  To  this  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  Americans  get  highly  excited  about  mere  phrases 
with  which  they  happen  not  to  agree.  So  it  was  in  the  last 
days  of  British  dominion  here.  At  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  the  house  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  thoroughly  patriotic  New  Englandcr, 
was  sacked  by  a  mob;  and  his  library  and  collection  of  his- 
torical papers  were  destroyed  as  ruthlessly  as  were  his  mirrors 
and  his  furniture.  In  1764  the  house  of  Martin  Howard,  a 
Tory  gentleman  of  Newport,  who  had  ventured  to  answer 
the  pamphlets  of  James  Otis,  was  similarly  destroyed.  In 
1775  Samuel  Seabuty,  afterwards  the  ancestral  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  was  sub- 
jected, together  with  his  &mtly,  to  a  brutal  mob  violence, 
which  only  stopped  short  of  outrage  and  murder.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  some  strong  loyalist  arguments 
signed  "A  Westchester  Farmer; "  and  though  he  was  an 
admirably  devoted  parish  priest,  nothing  could  protect  him, 
an  advocate  of  unpopular  principles,  from  the  exploave 
violence  of  the  Connecticut  mob.  By  1775,  in  short,  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  temper  of  native  America  and 
that  of  the  mother  country  had  got  beyond  the  point  of 
aigument. 
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The  (axx  that  Seabuiy  was  a  clei^inaii  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  had  little  to  do  with  bis  uncomfortable 
experience,  recalls  a  half-foi^tten  phase  of  New  England 
temper  which  freshly  illustrates  this  honest  international  mis- 
understanding of  what  seem  the  simplest  terms.i  As  is  well 
known,  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  can  receive 
orders  except  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  In  the  American 
colonies  there  were  no  bishops.  Any  American  who  desired 
to  become  a  clergyman  of  what  is  now  our  Episcopal  Church, 
then,  was  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  ordination.  Chiefly 
to  avert  this  hardship,  certain  churchmen,  both  in  England 
and  in  America,  began  a. movement  for  the  establishment  of 
bishoprics  in  the  American  colonics.  Whoever  has  followed 
the  history  of  Anglican  episcopacy  from  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  onward  will  feel  pretty  sure  that  such  bishoprics  would 
have  had  no  more  political  effect  than  have  those  of  our 
present  Episcopal  Church,  In  colonial  times,  however,  even 
among  Americans  of  high  intelligence,  the  mere  word  "  bishop  " 
revived  in  pristine  fervour  not  only  all  the  hatred,  but  all  the 
dread  which  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  ancestral 
Puritans  by  the  persecutions  of  Laud.  An  innocent  desire 
that  devout  American  Episcopalians  might  obtain  holy  orders 
without  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  honestly  r^arded  by  hun- 
dreds of  other  Americans  as  an  eiFort  to  impose  upon  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  colonies  the  absolute  domination  of 
an  intolerant  and  persecuting  established  Church.  At  least  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  the  instinctive  temper  of  revolutionary 
Americans  remained  surprisingly  like  that  of  their  immigrant 
ancestors  born  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  American  Revolution,  we  b^in  to  sec,  which  resulted 
in  imperial  disunion,  sprang  from  a  deep  temperamental  mis- 
understanding between  the  native  English  and  their  American 

'  ThUImeof  thought  was  suggested  by  the  thesis  for  vhicb  Dr.  Cross  nu 
awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  the  Toppaa  Prize  at  Harvard  Univetsily 
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compatriots.  Of  this  symptoms  may  be  found  on  all  sides. 
Professor  Tyler  shows,  more  definitely  than  has  ever  been 
shown  before,  what  extraordinary  power  of  political  pamphlet- 
eering developed  here  during  the  revolutionary  period.  In  the 
contemporary  England,  of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  such 
pamphleteering.  Those  masterpieces  which  were  signed  by 
the  name  of  Junius  were  hardly  a  dozen  years  old ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  was,  among  other  things,  a  writer  of  political 
pamphlets.  ^  In   native  English  literature,  however,  the  most 

_  s al ie nt ^cHm  ^oT ^ 'i ' ' ^' _pamphletee ring  is  probably  the  reign 
.of  p_ueen  Anne,  when,  to  go  no  further,  Stt..JPil?A..9^  ^^ 
work  of  Arbuthnot)  of  Defoe,  and  ofthe  masterly  Swift  took__ 
this  fomi.  If  one  looks  further  back,  too,  one  may  find  Eng- 
land flooded  with  political  pamphlets  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Cav aliers  and  Roundheads.  The  political  pamphlets  of_ re v o- 
lutionaiy^iTierica.  of  course,  like  the  impassioned  outbursts 
of  Otis  and  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  the  other  orators  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  our  manuals  of  patriotic  elocution, 
were  phrased  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century.  What- 
ever their  phrasing,  nevertheless,  these  pamphlets  indicate  in 
our  country  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity  which  in  England 
had  displayed  itself  most  characteristically  a  hundred  years 
^arliiT.  More  and  more,  one  begins  to  think,  the  secret  of 
the  American  Revolution  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while 
under  the  influence  of  European  conditiotis  the  English  ^m- 
perament  had  steadily  altered  from  that  of  spontaneous,  en- 
thusiastic, versatile  Elizabethans  to  that  of  stubborn,  robust 
John  Bull,  the  original  American  temper,  born  under  Elizabeth 

_hciself,  had  never  deeply  changed. 

What  the  difference  was,  to  be  sure,  may  long  remain  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, native  Americans  had  b^un  to  feel  it.  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  a  remarltably  vivacious  and  spirited  writer,  was  among 
the  first  to  specify  the  fact.  ,A-~f hiladelphja  gentleman 
born  in   1737,  he  saw  something  of  good  society  in  England 
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between  1 766  and  1 768.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  j  and  he  ^ied  United  States  District  Judge 
for  Pennsylvania  in  1 791.  His  only  ^miliar  work  is  his 
satirical  poem,  "  The  Battle  of  the  K^s  j "  but  bis  writings 
in  general  are  entertaining ;  and  in  the  posthumous  collec- 
tion of  his  worlcs  is  a  passage,  apparently  written  during  the 
revolutionary  period,  which  shows  beyond  question  that  he  felt 
as  distinctly  as  people  feel  to-day  how  different  the  tempera- 
mcnts  of  England  and  of  Aouuica  had  become :  — 

"This  infatuated  [English]  people  have  wearied  the  world  for  these 
hundred  years  with  loud  eulogiuma  upon  hberty  and  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  yet  they  see  that  constitution  languishing  in  a  deep  decay 
without  making  any  effort  for  its  recovery.  Amnsed  with  trifles,  and 
accustomed  to  venality  and  corruption,  they  are  not  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  their  supineness.  They  love  to  talk  of  their  glorious 
constitution  because  the  idea  is  agreeable,  and  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  idea;  and  they  honour  their  king,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  honour 
the  king.  .  .  . 

"  The  extreme  Ignorance  of  the  common  people  of  this  civilised 
country  can  scarce  be  credited.  In  general  they  know  nothing  be- 
yond the  particular  branch  of  business  which  their  parents  or  the 
parish  happened  to  choose  for  them.  This,  indeed,  they  practise  with 
unremitting  diligence ;  but  never  think  of  extending  their  knowledge 
farther. 

"  A  manufacturer  has  been  brought  up  a  maker  of  pin-heads ;  he 
has  been  at  this  business  forty  years  and,  of  course,  makes  pin-heads 
with  great  dexterity;  but  he  cannot  make  a  whole  pin  for  his  life. 
He  thinks  it  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature  to  make  pin-heads. 
He  leaves  other  matters  to  inferior  abilities.  It  is  enough  for  him 
that  he  believes  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  reverences  the  splendour  of 
the  court,  and  makes  pin-heads.  This  he  conceives  to  be  the  sum- 
total  of  religion,  politics  and  trade.  He  is  sure  that  London  is  the 
finest  city  in  the  world ;  Blackfriars  Bridge  the  most  superb  of  all 
possible  bridges;  and  the  river  Thames,  the  largest  river  in  (the) 
universe.  It  is  vain  to  tell  him  that  there  are  many  rivers  in  America, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  Thames  is  but  a  ditch ;  that  there  are 
single  provinces  there  larger  than  all  England  ;  and  that  the  colonies 
formerly  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  now  independent  states,  are 
vastly  more  extensive  than  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
taken  all  together — he  cannot  conceive  this.  He  goes  into  bis  best 
parlour,  and  looks  on  a  map  of  England,  four  feet  square ;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  he  sees  a  map  of  North  and  South  America, 
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not  more  than  two  feet  squsre,  and  exclaims ;  — '  How  can  these  things 
be  ?  It  is  altogether  impossible.'  He  has  read  tbe  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment,  and  he  hears  this  wonderful  account  of  America  i  — 
he  believes  tlie  one  as  much  as  the  other.  .  .  . 

*'It  is  not  GO  in  America.  The  lowest  tradesman  there  is  not  with- 
out some  degree  of  genera]  knowledge.  They  turn  their  heads  to 
everything ;  their  situation  obliges  them  to  do  so.  A  farmer  there 
cannot  run  to  an  artist  upon  every  trifling  occasion.  He  mu.<it  make 
and  mend  and  contrive  for  himseU.  This  I  observed  in  my  travels 
through  that  country.  In  many  towns  and  in  every  city  they  have 
public  libraries.  Not  a  tradesman  but  will  find  time  to  read.  He 
acquires  knowledge  imperceptibly.  He  is  amused  with  voyages  and 
travels  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  geography,  customs,  and  com- 
merce of  other  countries.  He  reads  political  disquisitions  and  learns 
the  great  oudines  of  his  r^hts  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  He  dips  a 
little  into  philosophy,  and  knows  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
is  occasioned  by  the  real  motion  of  the  earth.  In  a  word,  he  is  sure 
that,  notwithstanding  the  detennination  of  the  Icing,  lords,  and  com- 
mons to  the  contrary,  two  and  two  can  never  make  five. 

"  Such  are  the  people  of  England,  and  such  the  people  of  America." 

It  is  wonh  while  to  compare  with  this  sketch  of  Hopkin- 
gon's  a  pass^e  concerning  Americans  written  a  Hctle  later  bj' 
a  Frenchman,  named  Crevccoeur,  who  resided  near  New  York 
from  1754  to  1780  :  — 

"What  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man?  He  Is  either  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  descendant  of  a  European,  hence  that  strange  mixture  of 
blood,  which  you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I  could  point  out  to 
you  a  family  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose  wife  was 
Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  French  woman,  and  whose  present  four 
sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different  nations.  He  is  an  American, 
who  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners, 
receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the 
new  government  he  obeys,  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an 
American  by  being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater. 

"  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men, 
whose  labours  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the 
world.  Americans  are  the  western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along 
with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigour,  and  industry  which 
began  long  since  in  the  East;  they  will  finish  the  great  circle.  The 
Americans  were  once  scattered  all  over  Europe ;  here  they  are  incor- 
porated into  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  population  which  has  ever 
appeared,  and  which  hereafter  will  become  distinct  by  the  power  of 
the  different  climates  they  inhabit.     The  American  is  a  new  man,  who 
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acts  upon  new  principles ;  he  must  therefore  entert^n  new  ideas,  and 
form  new  opinions.  From  involuntary  idleness,  servile  dependence, 
penury,  and  useless  labour,  he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very  different 
nature,  rewarded  by  ample  subsistence.  —  This  is  an  American." 

The  contrast  between  these  two  passages  is  sharp.  Hop- 
kinson's  American  is,  after  all,  a  human  being ;  Crevecoeur's 
American  is  no  more  human  than  some  ideal  savage  of  Vol- 
taire; and  yet,  in  Crevecoeur's  time  and  since,  it  has  been 
the  ^shion  to  suppose  that  the  French  understand  us  better 
than  our  true  brothers,  the  English. 

For  this  there  ts  a  certain  ground.  Englishmen  are  not 
accessible  to  general  ideas ;  and  they  are  not  explosive.  The 
French  are  both ;  and  so,  like  the  subjects  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, are  the  native  Americans.  Since  1775,  then,  America 
has  often  seemed  more  nearly  at  one  with  France  than  with 
England.  Suggestive  evidence  of  a  deeper  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  career  of  the  national  hero  whom  the  French 
cherish  in  common  with  ourselves, —  Lafayette.  Stirred  by 
enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  man,  he  Qffe£.e!j_hi5_SHaii:djp~tIiose 
rebeltiQus  colonies  .whom  he  believed  to  be  fighting  for  mere 
abstract  principles ;  and  he  had  warrant  for  his  belief,  in  the 
glittering  generalities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
saw  our  Revolution  triumphant.  He  went  back  to  France, 
and  saw  the  Revolution  there  end  in  tragic  failure.  To  the 
last  he  could  never  guess  why  the  abstract  grjnciples  which 
Hi^i]  wfirlfpd  HO  |i4ijiiral>ly.  .in,  America  wsuld  ,iigt  work  in 
Fp[nrp.  The  real  truth  he  never  perceived.  Whatever 
reasons  the  revolutionary  Americans  gave  for  their  conduct, 
their  underlying  impulse  was  one  which  they  had  inherited 
unchanged  from  their  immigrant  ancestors ;  namely,  that  the 
rights  for  which  men  should  die  are  not  abstract  but  legal. 
The  abstract  phrases  of  the  American  Revolution,  deeply  as 
they  have  affected  the  surface  of  American  thought,  remain 
superficial.  By  1775,  however,  the  course  of  American  his- 
tory bad  made  our  conception  of  legal  rights  different  from  that 
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of  the  English,  Wc  had  developed  local  traditions  of  our 
oi7n,  which  we  believed  as  immemorial  as  ever  were  the  local 
traditions  of  the  mother  country.  The  question  of  represen- 
tation, for  example,  was  not  abstract ;  it  was  one  of  established 
constitutional  practice;  but  when  we  came  to  discussing  it, 
we  did  not  understand  each  other's  terms.  Misunderstanding 
followed,  a  family  quarrel,  a  civil  war,  and  world  disunion. 
Beneath  this  world  disunion,  all  the  while,  is  a  deeper  fact, 
binding  America  and  England  at  bst  tt^ether  at  heart,  —  each 
really  and  truly  believed  itself  to  be  asserting  the  rights  which 
immemorial  custom  had  sanctioned.  Revolutionary  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  introduce  into  human  history  a 
system  of  abstract  rights  different  from  anything  which  ever 
flourished  under  the  sun.  Naturally  it  came  to  grief.  And 
Laftyctte,  who  never  even  in  his  dreams  suspected  the  force 
and  vitality  of  that  Common  Law  tradition  which  is  instinc- 
tively cherished  by  every  English-speaking  race,  never  under- 
stood what  either  rcvolurion  really  signified. 

Slight,  vague,  and  cursory  as  our  con»deration  has  been, 
we  can  now  perhaps  begjn  to  see  what  the  American  Revo- 
lution means.  By  1775,  the  national  experience  which  had 
been  accumulating  in  England  from  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  brought  the  temper  of  the  native  English  to  a  state 
very  remote  from  what  this  native  temper  had  been  under  the 
Tudor  sovereigns.  In  that  same  year  the  lack  of  economic 
pressure  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  national  in- 
experience had  kept  the  original  American  temper  singularly 
unaltered.  When  at  last,  on  the  accession  of  George  III., 
legal  and  constitutional  questions  were  presented  in  the  same 
terms  to  English-speaking  temperaments  on  different  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  these  temperaments  had  been  forced,  by  mere 
historic  circumstance,  so  far  apart  that  they  honestly  could 
not  understand  each  other.  Neither  of  them,  then,  would 
have  been  true  to  the  deepest  traditions  of  their 
race,  had  anything  less  than  the  Revolution  resulted. 
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The  first  six  chapters  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams's  "  Histoiy  of 
the  United  States"  admirably  set  forth  the  .stagnation  of 
-Picptal  life  ji^^j^merica  taetween  the  close  of'  the  Revolution 
^yid^  the  begjnninp;  of  the  nijiptee nth  century.  '^For'^aTf  a 
generation  <:ii  more  our  newly  independent  CQUQUy.  was 
aSiuft ;  the  true  course  of  our  national  life  was  slow  in  de-  ' 
daring  itself.  Until  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
then,  we  remained  jtitJ39lU„trace  of  !,?stiPg  literature.  Bat 
just  as  in  earlier  periods  there  had  been  writing  which  a  study 
like  ours  cannot  quite  neglect,  sojlllciflg_tJie!a5f  ..quarter  of 
this  ei^iteenth  century  there  was  a  good  deal  of  publication  at 
which  we  must  glance. 

Oae  fact  is  instantly  salient.  No  one  who  has  written  of 
our  literary  expression  during  the  period  in  question  has  made 
much  distinction  between  public  men  and  those  who  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  may  be  styled  pure  men  of  letters.^  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  could  much  more  have  Stf^rised  Washing- 
ton.  or  lohn  Adams,  or  Tefferson.  or  Madison^  or  HamiTtpn, 
or  the  re^^i  f*"*"  to  find  themselves  discussed  in  the  literary 
history  of  their  country  much  as  their  eminent  contemporary 
Dr.  Johnson  is  discussed  in  the  literary  history  of  England. 
Without  doubt,  however,  the  father  of  our  country,  together 
with  that  eminent  band  of  political  obstetricians  who  co- 
operated at  its  birth,  not  only  displayed  practical  skill,  but 
also  wrote  memorably  about  the  mattere  which  engaged  their 
attention.  So,  for  want  of  any  memorable  literature  *during 
our  early  years  of  independence,  our  literary  historians  have 
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been  glad  to  treat  our-  elder   public  men  as  men_of  letters 
_tog. 

In  this  the  historians  have  been  right.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  our  public  men  wrote  in 
admirable  jtyle.  They  were  earnestly  thoughtful ;  they  had 
strong  common  sense ;  they  were  far-sighted  and  temperate ; 
and  they  expressed  themselves  with  that  dignified  urbanity 
which  in  their  time  marked  the  English  of  educated  people. 
In  purely  literary  history^  however)  they  can  barijjy  be  re- 
garded as  much  more  important  than  Blackstone  is  in  the 
literary  history  of  England. 

/^*rhis  kind  of  American  writing  reached  its  acme  in  1787 
and  1788)  when  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  John  Jay  supported 
the  still  unaccepted  Constitution  of  the_Unitcd  States  in  a 
remarkablc_series  of  political  cssaySj  naincd  the  "  Federalist_._ 
As  a  series  of  formal  essays,  the  "  Federalist "  groups  itself 
roughly  with  the  *'  Tatler,"  the  "  Spectator,"  and  those 
I  descendants  of  theirs  which  fill  the  literary  records 


of  eighteenth-century  England.  It  differSj4iowever,  from  all 
these, Jn  both  substance  and  purpose./The  "Tatler,"  the 
'Spectator,"  and  their  successors  dealt  with  superficial  mat-' 
ters  in  a  spirit  of  literary  amenity :  the  "  Federalist "  deals, 
in  an  argumentative  spirit  as  earnest  as  that  of  any  Puritan 
divine,  with  political_princi£les  paramount  in  our  history ;  and 
it  is  so  wisely  thoughtful  that  one  may  almost  declare  it  the 
permanent  basis  of  sound  thinking  concerning  American  con- 
stitutional law.y  Like  all  the  educated  writing  of  the  eight- 
eenth centut^too,  jt_is.jbrased..with_B.,Lhy.thmical  balance 
and  ucbane  polish  which  give  it  claim  to  literary  distinction. 
After  all,  however,  one  can  hardly  feel  it  much  more  signifi- 
cant in  a  history  of  pure  letters  than  are  the  opinions  in  which 
a  little  btcr  Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Story  developed  and 
expounded  the  constitutional  law  which  the  "  Federalist " 
commented  on.  Its  true  character  appears  when  we  remem- 
ber the  most  important  thing  published  in  England  during  thc_ 
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same  years.  —  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  The  contrast 
.between  Burns  and  the  "Federalist "  tells  the  whole  literary 
story.  [ust  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  serious 
literature  of  America  was  a  phase  of  that  half-historical,  half- 
theological  sort  of  work  lyhich  had  been  a  minor  part  pf  Eng- 
lish  literature  generations  before  j  so  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chief  product  of  American  literature  was  an  extremely  ripe 
cxamjjeof,  such  political  pamphleteering  as  in  England  had 
been  a  minor  phase  of  letters  during  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne.     Pu re _ letters,  in  America  were  still  to  come. 

Even  during  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  as  we  saw 
in  our  glance  at  the  "Tenth  Muse,"  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstrcct, 
there  had  been  in  America  sporadic  and  consciously  imitative 
efforts  to  produce  something  literary.  So. there  were  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  had  sundry  writers  of  apho- 
ristic  verse  remotely  following  the  tradition  of  Pope;  and  we 
had, satire,  modelled  on  that  qf^Charles  Churchill,  a  popular 
contemporary  writer,  now  remembered  mostly  because  some 
of  our  ancestors  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  a  httle 
_group  of  clever  and  enthusiastic  men  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  establish  a  native  literature ;  and  though  {he  results  of  this 
effort  were  neither  excellent  nor  perma.nenj,  the  effort  was 
earnest  and  characteristic  enough  to  deserve  attention. 

To  understand  its  place  in  our  literary  records  we  must 
recall  something  of  our  intellectual  history.  This  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College 
as  a  seminary  of  scholarly  tradition  in  1636.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century.  Harvard,  then  the  only  school  of 
the  higher  learning  in  America,  remained  the  only  organised 
centre  of  .American  intellectual  life.  Cotton  Mather,  we  re- 
member, was  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  and  of  the  Corporation,  and  an  eager  aspirant  for 
the  presidency  of  the  college.  Long  before  his  busy  life  was 
ended,  however,  the  tendency  toward   liberalism  which  has 
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remained  characteristic  of  Harvard  had  swerved  it  from  the 
old  Puritan  tradition ;  and  Yaie  College,  the  stronghold  of 
New  England  orthodoxy,  had  consequently  been  established 
in  New  Haven.  It  was  frogi  Yale  that  Jonathan  Edwards 
emerged.  The  fact  that  tfie  centr^gf  AtiMTO^Q,  JntcUcctual 
life  was  no  longsr^onche  shores  of  Boston  Bay  was  again 
attested  by  the  career  of  ^auldln,  who,  though  born  in  Boston, 
lived  mostly  in  what  during  his  time  was  the  principal  city  of 
America, —  Philadelphia.  In  what  we  said  of  the  "Federalist," 
too,  the  same  trend  was  implied.  Boston  bred  revolutionary 
worthies,  of  course:  James  Otis  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  so 
were  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  so  earlier  was  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, so  later  was  Fisher  Ames.  But  of  the  chief  writers  of 
the  "Federalist."  Hamilton  and  Jay  were  from  New  York; 
and  Madison  was  onc_pf  that  great  school  of  Virginia  public 
men  which  included  Patrick  Henry  and  JetFerson  and  Wash- 
ington,  and  Mar^alj^  and  nwoy, more.  In  the  American  per- 
spective of  the  eighteenth  century,  Eastern  Massachusetts  does 
not  loom  so  large  in  the  foreground  as  Massachusetts- tradition 
would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  highest  literary  activity 
of  the  later  eighteenth  century  in  America  had  its  origin  at 
Yale  Collcggi.  The  most  eminent  of_jhe_men  of  letters  then 
developed  there  was  Timothy  Dwight,  a  grandson  of  Jonathan 
^Edwartjs.  He  took  his  degree  in  1769,  and  remained  a  tutor 
jf  Yalft  until  1777.  He  then  became  for  a  year  a  chaplain  in 
the  Continental  Army.  While  tutor  at  Yale  he  co-operated 
with  his  colleague,  John  Trumbull,  in  the  production  of  some 
conventional^ essays   modelled   on   the  "Spectator."      While 

chaplain    in    the    army    he   wrote   a    popular song    entitled 

"^olumbi^"  Of  this  the  last  of  its  six  stanzas  is  a  suffi- 
cient example ;  the  last  couplet  repeats  the  opening  words  of 
the  poem :  — 

"Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread. 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  stray»l — 
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The  glooDi  from  the  face  of  f Mr  heaven  retired ; 

The  winds  ceased  to  murmur ;  the  thunders  expired ; 

Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along. 

And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  cnchantingly  sung ; 

'  Ccdumbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.' " 

In  1783  Dwight  became  minister  of  Greenfield,  Connec- 
ticut. In  1795  he  was  made  President  of  Yale  College,  an 
office  which  he  held  to  his  death  in  1817;  and  certainly  until 
the  time  of  President  Woolsey  his  name  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  academic  annals  of  Yale.  As  President,  he 
wrote  his  posthumously  published  "  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York,"  which  record  experiences  during  a  number 
of  summer  journeys  and  remain  an  authority  on  the  condition 
of  those  regions  during  his  time.  He  did  some  sound  work 
in  theology  too;  butb^  this  tjme_Calvinistic  theoli^y  belongs 
agaitfrom  pure  I«teK^even  m^Arrterica^  In  1788,  however, 
he  expressed  some  of  his  ecclesiastical_viewg_in  a  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,"  of  which  one  passage  is 
well  worth  our  notice. 

To  appreciate  what  it  means  we  must  again  glance  for  a 
moment  at  Boston.  Here  for  a  century  the  pulpits  had  been 
steadily  tending  toward  liberalism.  Among  the  chief  churches 
of  Boston  was,  and  remains,  King's  Chapel,  the  official  place 
of  worship  of  the  royal  governors,  who  were  generally  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  ministers  of  this  communion,  whose  ordination  vows 
bound  them  to  personal  allegiance  just  as  firmly  as  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  generally  emigrated.  So  in  1785  King's 
Chapel  found  itself  in  charge  of  an  excellent  native  divine 
named  James  Freeman,  who  was  not  in  formal  communion  with 
the  English  Church.  For  legal  reasons,  said  to  be  connected 
with  endowments,  it  was  essential  that  the  services  of  King's 
Cbapel  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Anglican 
liturgy ;  but  in  view  of  the  new  state  of  sovereignty  in  Amer- 
ica this  litui^y  obviously  required  amendment.     Dr.  Freeman 
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took  occasion  to  amend  it  pretty  radically.  Id  the  liturgy 
which  has  been  employed  at  King's  Chapel  from  his  time  to 
our  own,  although  the  general  form  of  the  episcopal  service  is 
preserved  rather  more  nearly  than  the  episcopal  service  pre- 
serves that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  occasional  avoid- 
anceofthe  Holy  Ghost.  In  consequence,  the  publication  of 
_thc  King's  Chapel  liturgy  has  sometimes  been  held  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  New  Englan3.  Certainly, 
too,  along  with  this  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mysteries  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Freeman's  teaching 
tended  to  agree  with  that  which  has  since  been  fashionable  in 
Boston,  by  emphasising  the  more  amiable  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  terrible  aspects  of  Deity.'  As'wc  shall  see  "later, 
the  theology  of  nineteenth-century  Massachusetts  has  occupied 
itself  in  so  thickly  freezing  over  the  Calvinistic  hell  that  to 
this  day  those  who  slide  about  on  its  surface,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harvard  Collie,  are  disposed  to  deny 
that  there  were  ever  any  brimstone  fires  at  all. 

To  the  orthodojcy  of  Yale  this  tendency  was  abhorrent  j  and 

Pyfight's  "Trjnmph  of  Tnfidelify"  thus  attacks  the  type  of 
ecclesiastic  who  was  to  develop  into  such  eminent  spiritual 
leaders  as  Channing,  Emerson,  and  Philligs  Brooks :  — 

"There  smiled  the  smooth  Divine,  unused  to  wound 

V  The  sinner's  heart,  with  hell's  alarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend  ; 

No  graling  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

That  strange  nevr-birth,  that  methodistic  grace, 
^  '  Nor  in  his  heart  nor  sermons  found  a  place. 

'I  Plato's  tine  tales  he  clumsily  retold, 

%  Trite,  fireside,  moral  seesaws,  dull  as  old; 

His  Christ  and  Bible  placed  at  good  remove. 

Guilt  hell-deserving,  and  forgiving  love. 

'T  was  best  he  said,  mankind  should  cease  to  sin : 

Good  fame  reijuired  it :  so  did  peace  within. 

Their  honours,  well  he  knew,  would  ne'er  be  driven; 

But  hoped  they  still  would  please  to  go  to  heaven. 

Each  week  he  paid  his  visitation  dues  ; 

Coaxed,  jested,  laughedj  rehearsed  the  private  news; 
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Smoked  with  each  goody,  thought  her  cheese  excelled; 
Her  pipe  be  lighted,  and  her  baby  held. 
Or  placed  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquered  shoes, 
Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose, 
He  bowed,  talked  politics,  learned  manners  mild  ; 
Most  meekly  questioned,  and  most  smoothly  smiled ; 
At  rich  men's  jests  laughed  loud,  their  stories  praised ; 
Their  wives'  new  patterns  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed; 
Most  daintily  on  pampered  turkeys  dined; 
Nor  shrunk  with  fasting  nor  with  study  pined ; 
Yet  from  their  churches  saw  his  brethren  driven. 
Who  thundered  troth,  and-  spoke  the  voice  of  heaven. 
Chilled  trembling  guilt,  in  Satan's  headlong  path. 
Charmed  the  feet  back,  and  roused  the  ear  of  death. 
'  Let  fools,'  he  cried  '  starve  on,  while  prudent  I 
Snug  in  my  nest  shall  live,  and  snug  shall  die.' " 

Good  sound  ejgh  tee  nth-century  satire  this  of  Dwight's, 
expressing  vigorous  theologic  conservatism,  but"  written,  as 
any  one  can  see.  Jn  the  traditional  manner  of  the  early  English 
eighteenth  century,  and  published  in  a  year, signalised  _in  Eng- 

Und  by  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  B  urns. A  merican 

literature  still  l^ged  behind  that  of  the  mother  country. 
Dwight  also  wrote  a  poem  called  "Greenfield  tjill,"  of  which 
the  name  is  remembered.  It  is  long,  tedious,  formal,  and 
turgid  i  but  it  indicates,  like  the  good  President's  travels,  thai  ~' 
he  was  touched  by  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  his 
native  country. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  literary  group  of  which 
President  Dwight  is  the  mpst  memorable  figure^  developed  into 
a  recognised  little  company,  desig^nated  as  the  '^  Hartford ' 
Wits  ; "  for  most  of  them,  though  gra!j^tM_of,Yaj_e,  lived  at 
one  time  or  another  In  the  old  capital  of  colonial  Connecticut. 
In  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  "Library  nf  American  Litera- 
ture "  a  special  section  is  given  to  these  "  Hanford  Wits,"  of 
whom  the  chief  are  said  to  have  been  :  Jobn  Trumbull,  Lemuel 
HopkinSj  David  Humphreys,  Joel  Barlow,  Theodore  Dwight, 
^jXh£cgswelli  and  E.  H.  Smith.  Of  these  namcs^ly  two, 
those  of  Trumbull  and  Barlow,  now  survive  even  in  tradition. 
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Trumbull  was  on  the  whole  the  more  impoitant.  He  was 
two  years  older  than  President  Dwight,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1767,  two  years  before  him.  In  1769  he  co-operated  with 
him  in  publishing  that  series  of  essays  in  the  manner  of  the 
"Spectator."  From  1771  to  1773  he  was  a  tutor  at  Yale ; 
afterwards  he  practised  taw  in  New  Haven  and  in  Boston ;  and 
in  1781  he  went  to  Hartford^ where  he  remained  as  lawyer 
and  later  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  until  1819.  From 
1825  until  his  death  in  1 8  ■^  i  he  lived  at  Detroit  in  Michigan. 
Trumbull's  grincigal  works  are  two  long  poems  in  the 
manner  of  "  Hudibras."  The  first,  entitled  t.hc  "  ProgTess  oT 
DulnesSi"  and  written  between  1772  and  1 7 74^  satirises  the 
_state  of  clerical  education  in  a  manner  of  which  the  following 
extract  will  give  a  sufficient  example :  — 

"  Our  hero's  wit  and  learning  now  may 

Be  proved  by  token  of  diploma, 

Of  that  diploma,  which  with  speed 

He  learns  to  construe  and  to  read; 

And  stalks  abroad  with  conscious  stride, 

In  all  the  airs  of  pedant  pride. 

With  passport  signed  for  wit  and  knowledge 
.    .  And  current  under  seal  of  college. 

^  Few  months  now  past,  he  sees  with  pain 

-'  His  purse  as  empty  as  his  brain; 

>-X  His  father  leaves  him  then  to  fate. 

And  throws  him  oS,  as  useless  weight; 

But  gives  him  good  advice,  to  teach 

A  school  at  first,  and  then  to  preach. 

Thou  reason'st  well ;  it  must  be  so; 

For  nothing  else  thy  son  can  do. 

As  thieves  of  old,  t'  avoid  the  halter, 

Took  refuge  in  the  holy  altar. 

Oft  dulness  flying  from  disgrace 

Finds  safety  in  tha.t  sacred  place ; 

There  boldly  rears  his  head,  or  rests 

Secure  from  ridicule  or  jests ; 

Where  dreaded  satire  may  not  dare 

Offend  his  wig's  extremes!  hair ; 

Where  scripture  sanctifies  his  strains. 

And  reverence  hides  the  want  of  brains." 
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Trumbull's  other  Hudibrastic  work  is  a  mock  epic  entitled 
"M'Fingal,"  written  between  1^74  and  .I7_82j  whlchsatirisea 
the  follies  of  his  countrymen^  particularly  of  the  Tory  persua- 
sion.  The  poem  had  ^reat  popularity ;  it  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  more  than_thirty  editions-  A  taste  of  it  may 
be  had  from  the  following  description  of  how  M'Finpal,  a 
caricatured  Tory,  was  punished  by  a  patriot  mob  for  cutting 
down  a  Liberty  pole :  — 

"  Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  halter'd  noose  M'Fingal's  neck. 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  soul 
Stood  tied  half-hangtng  to  the  pole ; 
Then  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Pour'd  o'er  his  head  the  smoaking  tar. 
With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head, 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran. 
And  covered  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudian  sings)  the  Gods 
1  And  earth-bom  Giants  fell  at  odds, 

'  ,V        The  stout  Enceladus  in  malice 
aV  Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas; 

'  And  while  he  held  them  o'er  his  head, 

The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
PouHd  down  his  back  its  copions  tide, 
And  wore  its  channels  in  his  hide ; 
So  from  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 
Spread  down  his  side  their  various  currents; 
His  flowing  wig,  as  next  the  brim, 
First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream; 
Adown  his  visage  stern  and  grave 
Roll'd  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave; 
With  arms  depending  as  he  stood, 
Each  cup  capacious  holds  the  flood  ; 
From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end 
The  tarry  icicles  descend  ; 
Till  all  o'erspread,  with  colors  gajr. 
He  glittered  to  the  western  ray, 
IJke  sleet-bouod  trees  in  wintry  skies, 
Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 
And  now  the  feather-bag  display'd 
Is  waved  in  triumph  o'er  his  head, 
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And  clouds  him  o'er  irith  feathers  missive^ 

And  down  upon  the  tar,  adhesive : 

Not  Maia's  son,  with  wings  for  ears. 

Such  plumage  round  his  visage  wears, 

Nor  Milton's  six-wing'd  angel  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 

Now  all  complete  appears  our  Squire, 

Like  Goi^n  or  Chimasra  dire  ; 

Nor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's  plan 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man, 

Or  prove  his  claim  to  human  nature, 

As  a  twoJegg'd  unfeatber'd  creature." 

Now,  clearly,  this  is  not  "  Hudibras,"  any  more  than  John 
Trumbull,  the  respectable  and  scholarly  Connecticut  lawyer 
of  the  closing  eighteenth  centuty,  was  Samuel  Butler,  the  pro- 
totype of  Grub  Street  in  Restoration  London.  Most  histo- 
rians of  American  literature  who  have  touched  on  Trumbull 
have  accordingly  devoted  themselves  to  emphasising  the  dif- 
ference between  "  M'Fingal "  and  "  Hudibras."  For  our  pur- 
poses the  liliencss  between  the  poems  seems  more  significant. 
Butler  died,  poor  and  neglected,  in  1680 ;  Tmmbull  was  pros- 
perously alive  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later;  and  yet  an 
intelligent  reader  might  easily  mistake  many  verses  of  the  latter 
-  for  verses  of  the  former.  Trumbull's  are  less  clever,  more 
decent,  and  doubtless  distinguishable  in  various  more  profound 
ways;  but  the  two  poems  are  so  much  alike  as  to  indicate  in 
the  cleverest  American  satirist  of  the  closing^eighteenth  century 
a  temper  essenti^ly  like  that  of  the  cleverest  English  satirist  of 
a  century  before.  Butler  was  born  less  than  ten  years  after 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  Trumbull  only  ten  years  before  the 
accession  of  King  George  III,  It  is  hardly  unreasonable  to 
find  in  these  facts  a  fresh  indication  of  how_  nearly  the 
{lativc  temper  of  America  remained  like  that  of  the  first 
immigration. 

Joel  Barlow,  the  other  Hartford  Wit  who  is  still  faintly 
remembered,  was  rather  more  cr^^tif  ■  He  was  born  in  I7S4-. 
While  a  Yale   undergraduate  he  served  in  the   Continental 
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Army,  in  which  he  was  afterward  a  chaplain,  from  1780  to 
1783.  In  1786  he  became  a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  where  he 
was  later  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper ;  and  in  1787  he 
.published  an  epic  poem  entitled  "The  Vision  of  Columbus," 
which  by  i8q7  had  been  elaborated  into  "The  Columbiad." 
Here  is  a  bit  of  it :  — 

"  Baaed  on  its  rock  of  Right  your  empire  lies, 
On  walls  of  wisdom  let  the  fa.bric  rise ; 
Preserve  your  principles,  their  force  unfold, 
Let  nations  prove  them  and  let  kings  behold. 
EQUALITY,  your  first  firm-grounded  stand; 
Then  FREE  ELECTION  ;  then  your  FEDERAL  BAND ; 
This  holy  Triad  should  forever  shine 
The  great  compendium  of  all  rights  divine, 
Creed  of  all  schools,  whence  youths  by  millions  draw 
Their  themes  of  right,  their  decalogues  of  law; 
Till  men  shall  wonder  (in  these  codes  inured) 
How  wars  were  made,  how  tyrants  were  endured." 

Even  in  its  first  form  this  turgjd  epic,  which  few  mortals  now 
living  have  more  than  glanced  at,  was  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  at  serious  literature  which  had  appeared  Jn  the  United. 
States.  To  this  day,  furthermore,  a  quarto  edition  of  "The 
Columbiad  "  is  among  the  most  impressive  books  to  look  at  in 
the  world.  It  brought  Barlosv  political  influence.  He  went 
abroad,  first  as  a  sort  of  business  agent,  and  had  something  to 
do  with  politics  in  both  France  and  England.  From  1795  to 
1797  he  was  United  States  Consul  at  Algiers,  From  1797 
to  1805  he  lived  in  Paris;  from  1805  to  1811  in  Wash- 
ington. In  181 1  he  was  made  United  States  minister  j:p 
France,  in  which  character  he  journeyed  to  meet  Nappleon  in 
Russia;  becoming  involved  in  the  rctreat_from  Moscow,  he 
died   from  exhaustion  at  a  Polish  village  on  Christmas  Eve, 

Though  "The  Columbiad"  was  Barlow's  most  serious 
ffork.  his  most  ap;reeable  was  a  comic  £oem  entitled  "  The 
Hasty  Pudding."     This,  written  while  he  was  abroad  in  1793, 
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is.  a  humorous  lament  that  Europe  lacks  a  delicacy  of  the 
ttbJs  which,  with  the  Atlantic  between  them,  he  remembered 
tenderly.  A  few  lines  will  sufficiently  exemplify  his  rather 
heavy  humour :  — 

"There  ia  a  choice  in  spooDS.    Tbongb  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  't  is  clear, 
The  deep  bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
^  Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings ; 

f^    ,'  Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace, 

Uj^^  The  gentle  curve  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 

With  case  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate, 
Becomes  the  pudding  best.     The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyea. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art. 
These  tuneful  lipis  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide- 
Though  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shiues 
In  cones,  in  cubes,  and  geometric  lines ; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose  egg  shell. 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 
Fear  not  to  slaver ;  't  is  no  deadly  sin  r  — 
like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin;  or  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  band  your  bowl  upon  your  knee; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project, 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall. 
The  wide  mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all !  " 

Such  was  Barlow  at  his  best.  The  other  Hartford  Wits 
may  be  judged  by  an  extract  from  "  X)ie_^Ut|P.al  Green- 
house," written^  b^  A.1so_Pj  T.'l*94?.r^.J5^J£'i*i  ""''  Hoplnnsj 
in  1 799  i  they  apostrophised  Bonaparte  as  follows  :  — 

"  Ambitious  Chief  I  in  dust  I^d  low, 
Behold  the  honours  of  thy  brow, 
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The  laurels  culled  on  Egypt's  shore 

Shall  wither  ere  the  day  be  o'er ; 

Thy  armies  thinned,  reduced  thy  force, 

Fell  ruin  waits  tbine  onward  course, 

While  of  thy  country's  aid  bereft. 

No  safety  but  ia  flight  is  left, 
f  ''    ;  And  victory's  self  but  seals  thy  doom, 

^  And  brings  thee  nearer  10  the  tomb. 

I  see  destruction  wing  her  way, 

I  see  the  eagles  mark  their  prey, 

Where  pent  in  Cairo's  putrid  wall, 

Id  heaps  thy  djdng  soldiers  fall; 

Or,  mid  the  desert's  burning  waste, 

Smote  by  the  Samiel's  fiery  blast ; 

Or  pressed  by  fierce  Arabian  bands, 

With  thirst  they  perish  on  the  sands- 
While  Bonaparte's  dreaded  name 

Shall  shine  a  beacon's  warning  flame. 

To  point  to  times  of  future  date 

Unprincipled  ambition's  fate." 


Certainly  prophetic  of  what  twelve  or  fifteen  years  later 
befell  Napoleon,  who  at  this  time  was  just  beginning  his 
imperial  career,  this  extract,  together  with  those  which  we 
have  consitiered  from  Dwight,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow,  may 
suffice  to  exemplify  the  hrst  literary  efflorescence  of  our 
country ;  and  a  good  Harvard  man,  not  free  from  some  of  the 
prejudices  which  are  the  price  of  a  Harvard  education,  lately 
remarked  in  speaking  of  the  Hartford  Wits  that  they  repre- 
sent the  only  considerable  efflorescence  of  Yale.  Perhaps 
they  do ;  and  veiy  clearly  they  contribute  nothing  memorable 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  eternities.  The  answer  which  was  made 
to  that  complacent  Harvard  man  is  nevertheless  true :  at 
the  time  when  the  Hartford  Wits  wrote,  no  Harvard  man  had 
produced  literature  half  so  good  as  theirs.  They  made  an 
intensely  spirited  effort,  serious  in  purpose  even  if  sometimes 
ligh^  in  form,  to  create  in  our  new  country  a  literature  which 
should  assert  national  independence  as  surely  as  that  indepen- 
dence  had  been  asserted  inpolitics.     The  result  was  patriotic. 
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it  wag  not  without  humour,  it  had  all  sorts  of  qualities  of 
which  one  may  spcaJc  respectfully;  and  they  did  their  very 
best.  This  best,  however,  proved  thoroughly  imitative,  and  at 
the  same  time  full  of  indications  that  its  writers  lacked  that 
peculiar  fusion  of  thought  and  feeling  which  made  English 
character  in  the  eighteenth  century  such  as  could  fitly  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  kind  of  literature  which  the  Hartford  Wits 
so  courageously  attempted.  An  heroic,  patriotic  effort  they 
stand  for,  and  one  made  with  enthusiasm,  wit,  and  courage. 
Nobody  can  fairly  hold  them  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  their 
America  still  lacked  national  experience  ripe  for  expression  in 
a  form  which  should  be  distinctive. 

Contemporary  with  the  Hartford  Wits  was  a  much  less^ 
eminent  man,  until  lately  almost  forgotten,  whose  memory  is 
now  beginning  to  revive.  In  one  or  two  of  his  poems,  it  now 
seems  probable,. we  can  find  more  literary  merit  than  in  any 
other  work  produced  in  America  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  name  was.Philip  Freneau.  Of  French-Huguenot  descent, 
the  son  of  a  New  York  wine  merchant,  he  was  born  in  that 
city  on  the  2d  of  January,  I^j2._  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton,  and  having  taken  to  the  sea,  was  captured  by  the 
British  during  the  Revolution  and  passed  some  time  on  a 
jirison  ship  near  New  Vo$_.  After  the  Revolution  he  resunieH 
his  mercantile  career.  In  1791  he  became  the  editor  of  a  very 
radical  newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  In  1798  he  took  to  the 
sea  again ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  has  no  significance  for  us. 
He  died  in  New  Jersey  in  18^2. 

Freneau  was  a  man  of  strong  Feeling,  ardently  in  sympathy 
jffith  the  Revolution,  and  intensely  democratic.  As  a  ioumal- 
ist,  then,  he  was  a  sharp  and  bitter  opponent  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  either  of  England  or  of  the  more  prudent  class  in 
his  own  country  to  assert  authority;  and  a  considerable  part 
of_hij_poetiy,  of  which  he  supervisetf  at  least  four  separate 
gd^tions  between  1786  and  18151  consists  of  rather  reckless 
satire,  not  conspicuously  better  01  worse   than   much   other 
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satire  of  the  period.  Our  bare  outline  of  his  life,  however, 
which  omits  many  details, —  for  one  thing,  he  resided  for  a 
while  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  much  stirred  by  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  —  indicates  one  characteristic  fact.  The 
son  of  a  New  York  man  of  business,  educated  at  a  thor- 
oughly respectable  college,  he  became  both  a  practical  sailor 
and  a  journalist.  Now,  in  George  III.'s  England  a  man  who 
was  cither  scholar,  sailor,  or  journalist  was  apt  to  be  nothing 
else ;  but  in  America  to  this  day  such  a  career  as  Frcncau's 
remains  far  from  unusual.  Far  from  unusual,  too,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  —  of  which 
probably  the  most  typical  personage  was  Walter  Ralegh,  sol- 
dier, sailor, statesman,  adventurer,  chemist,  historian,  coloniser, 
poet,  and  a  dozen  things  else.  Ralegh's  career  was  one  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence ;  Freneau's  in  comparison  seems 
petty.  In  both,  however,  one  can  see  the  common  fact  that 
a  man  whose  life  was  intensely  and  variously  busy  found  him- 
self instinctively  stirred  to  poetic  expression. 

The  greater  part  of  Freneau's  poetry,  to  be  sure,  was 
occasional.  On  his  satires  we  have  touched  already.  Here 
IS  an  example  of  his  patriotic  verse:  — 

.  ,>_,     "  At  Eutaw  Springs  the  valiant  died : 
\  '^  Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered  o'er ; 

*,  Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 

How  many  heroes,  are  no  more  1 

Here  is  another,  from  a  poem  "  On_Bamey's  Victory  over 
the  Ship  '  General  Monk ' " :  — 

1    .If  "  Lo  I  I  see  their  van  appearing  — 
V^  Back  our  top-sails  to  the  mast ! 

^^  They  toward  us  full  are  steering 

)/  With  a  gentle  western  blast : 

^  '  I  've  a  list  of  all  their  cargoes, 

*  All  their  guns,  and  all  their  men ; 

I  am  sure  these  modern  Argo's 
Can't  escape  us  one  in  ten :' 
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"  Yonder  comes  the  Channing  Sally 

Sailing  with  the  General  Greene  — 
First  we  11  fight  the  Hyder  Ally, 

Taking  her  is  taking  them  : 
She  intends  to  give  us  battle, 

Bearing  down  with  all  her  sail  — 
Now,  boys,  let  our  cannou  rattle  I 

To  take  her  we  cannot  fail." 

However  interesting  such  verse  may  be  historically,  it  is  not 
of  the  kind  which  rises  above  the  dust  of  the  centuries.  Now 
and  then,  however,  Freneaii  struck  a  note  different  from  this^ 
and  different  on  the  whole  from  any  which  had  previously  been 
sounded  ip  ^rpprira.  His  most  generally  recognised  poem 
is  that  on  "  The  Indiag  Burying-Ground,"  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Campbell^  in 
**  O'Connor's  Child,"  stole  one  of  its  lines.  Campbell's 
verse  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"  Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  stonn, 

In  Erin's  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  light,  a  lovely  form. 

He  conies  and  makes  her  glad. 
Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tas»elled  horn  beside  him  laid ; 
Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits  — 
i  The  hunter  and  the  deer  —  a  shade." 

Freneau's  poem  is  worth  quoting  in  full:  — 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  learned  have  said, 
I  still  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
p  The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

'-''  Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

"  Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands ;  — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  released, 
Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

"  His  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  venison,  for  a  journey  dressed, 
Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Activity,  that  wants  no  rest. 
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"  His  bow  for  action  ready  bent. 

And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  stone, 
Can  only  mean  that  life  is  spent, 
And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 

"  Thon,  stranger,  that  sbalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit, — 
Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say. 
They  do  not  /«,  but  here  they  sit. 

"  Here  still  a  lofty  rock  remains, 

On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 
(Now  wasted  half  by  wearing  rains) 
'  The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

"  Here  stiU  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far  projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 

The  children  of  the  forest  played. 

"  There  ofl  a  restless  Indian  queen 
(Pale  Sbebah  with  her  braided  hair) 
And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  roan  that  lingers  there. 

"  By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  habit  for  the  chase  arrayed. 
The  hunter  stiU  the  deer  pursues, 
P  Thc-bunter  and  the  deer — ashadel 

"  And  long  shall  timorous  Fancy  see 
The  painted  chief  and  pointed  spear. 
And  Reason's  self  shall  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here." 

In  the  genuineness  and  simplicity  of  these  verses^  tj'^'**J.?_ 
truebeaiity.  In  the  opening  thought,  that  it  were  better  for 
the  alert  dead  to  sit  than  to  lie  drowsing, —  that  Hie  sedei  were 
a  better  epitaph  than  Hie  jacet^ — there  is  something  really  JQi- 
agi  native.  And  in  the  pensivemelancholy  with  which_  Freneau 
records  the  rock-tracings  of  the  vanished  natives  of  America, 
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there  is  likeness  to  the  motive  of  a  poem  which  twelve  years 
before  Freneau  died  permanently  enriched  English  literature. 
This  is  John  Keats's  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  published 
in  1820; — 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  bat  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd. 

Pipe  to  tbe  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal  —  yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  I  " 

Here,  of  course,  is  no  such  plagiarism  as  that  of  Campbell, 


who  _stole  a  whole  line  of  Freneau's;   no  such    pl^iarism, 
either,  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  stole  another 
yet  such  as  that  still  more  unprincipled  one  which  Professoi 
Tyler  records,  where  an  English  lady  printed  as  _her_own 
poem  of  Freneau  in  full.     It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whethci 


Keats  ever  saw  a  Iinc_of  Frcncau'sj  or  ever  heard  his  nam< 
Thecontrast  between  Freneau's  "  Indian  Burning-Ground  " 
and  Keats's.'_'G.re_cjan  Urn  "^is  worth  our  attcntion_orily  be7 
cause  both  poets  had  a  similar  motive.  Freneau  expressed  it 
simply,  directly,  and  even  beautifully  ;  Keats  expressed  it  im- 
mortally._  The  contrast  is  one  bctween..£opd  literature  and 
great,  between  the  very  best  that  America  had  produced  in^ 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  one  of  the 
many  excellent  things  which  England  produced  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century  that  followed.  Taken  hy 
itself,  ^  The  Indian  Burying-Ground  "  may  fairly  exate  our 
patriotic  enthusiasm  to  an  excessive  degree ;  a  comparison 
with  tbe  "  Grecian  Urn  "  may  recall  our  patriotism  to  the 
limits  of  common-sense. 

The  literature  produced  in  this  countiy  between  the  out- 
break  of  the   American  Revolution   and   the   close   of^tbe 
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eighteenth  century  may  fairly  be  typified,  if  not  precisely  sum- 
marised,^  what  we  have  glanced  at,  —  the  writings  of  those 
orators  and  public  men  who  reached  their  highest  expression 
in  the  "  Federalist."  the  conscious  anq  imitative  effort  of  the 
Hartford  Wits,  and  the  sporadic  poetiy  of  Philip  Frcncau. 
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We  have  now  glanced  at  the  literary  history  of  America 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  American  existence./^  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  century  of  immigration^  when  Amen-  , 
cans  felt  themselves  truly  to  be  emigrant  Englishmen,  they  ex- 
pressed  themselves  only  in  such  theological  and.  _hi5t£nqijl 
work  as  mav  be  typified  by  th e  J'  M agnalia ,"  ,9/.  Cotton _Mat her, 
X)u  ring  the  eighteenth  centuryj  the  century  of  independence, 
when  Americans  felt  themselves  still  EngKsbmen,  but  with 
no  personal  ties  to  England,  America  produced  in  literature  a 
theology  which_ran  to  metaphysical  extremes,  such  vigorous 
common  sense  ^gs  one  finds  in  the  varied  worl^  of  Frantlinjj^ 
and  such  writings  as  we  have,  glanced  at. siniy:.  These  two_ 
^centuries  added  to  English  literature  the.namcs  of  Shakspere, 
Milton,  D''ydcnj_Swift)  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Burns.__ 
To  match  these  names  in  America  we  can  find  none  more 
eminent  than  those  of  Cotton  Mather,  Edwards,  Frankjin, 
the  writers  of  the  "federalist,"  the_  Hartford  WitSj  and 
Freneau.  As  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  En^japH  Hiiring 
these  two  centuries  was  that  of  a  steadily  developing  and  in- 
creasing  national  expedeacg._  In  comparison,  the_hjstgrj'  of 
America  reveals  national  in^cgerience.  There  is  no  need  for 
further  emphasis  on  the  commonplace  that  lack  of  experience 
^SS-"^ ^°}i^~  I'teraty  or  artistic  expression.. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

ENGLISH    HISTORY   SINCE    iSoO 

In  i8qo  King  George  III.,  who  had  been  forty  years  on  the 
throne,  was  lapsing  into  that  melancholy  madness  in  which  hjs_ 
sixty  years  of  royalty  closed.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  reign 
were  virtually  part  of  his  siicccssor's»  the  Prinze  Regent, 
afterward  George  IV.  IniS^o  Kin^  William  IV.  succeeded 
his  brother ;  his  reign  lasted  only  seven  years.  Since  1 8^y  the 
sovereign  of  England  has  been  Queen  Victodg.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  then,  only  three  English  sovereigns  came 
to  the  throne.  It  chances  that^each  of  thesej^epresents  a  dis- 
tinct  phase  of  English  hjstory. 

The  Regencyyunder  which  general  name_we  may  for  the 
moment  include  also  the  reign  of  George  lyl,  yas  the  time 
when  the  insular  isolation  of  England  was^  most^prQnpunced- 
In  I7<j8  Nelson  won_the^battle^_of  the  Nil.?.  No  incident 
more  definitely  marks  the  international  position  of  England 
as  the  chief  conservative  defender  of  such  traditions  as  for  a 
while  seemed  ^ally  threatened  by  the  French  Revolution 
becoming  incarnate  in  Napoleon.  Purine;  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conflict  persisted,  more 
and  more  isolating  England  and  emphasising  English  con- 
servatism. In.,  I  Spjj^  Trafalgar,  which  filially  destroyed  jhe 
sea  power  of  Napoleon,  made  the  English  Cl^annel  more  than 
ever  a  frontier  separating  England  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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It  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  in  .1815,  that  Waterloo^ 
finally  overthrowing  Napoleon,  made  room  for  the  reaction 
which  overran  continental  Europe _for  thirty  years  to  come; 
and  only  then  could  England  begin  to  _relax_that  insularity 
which  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  so  developed  in  English 
temper.  England  is  the  only  country  of  civilised  Europe 
where  CiSftfilfiSlP  never  succeeded  in  planting  his  power;  only 
English  soil  remained  free  from  his  invasion;  and  during  the 
first  part  of  the^  nineteenth  century  the  price_  which  ^ngland 
Mjd^  for  this  freedom  was  an  unprecedented  concentration  or 
^herown  life  within  her  own  bounds.  This  era  of  dogged 
resistance  to  the  French  Revolution  finally  developed  the 
^traditional  typc^of_John  Bull. 

To  suppose  that  England  remained  unmoved  b^  ^evolu- 
ii2ii2II-iHy2^.^4i2.Y^*'^£L*£!i''Lt^J.££iE^£l£-51)^i?'^^■  Two 
years  _after_  William  IV.  a^gep4^d  the  throne,  there  occurred 
in  English  politicg  ^n  int-ldenr  as  revolutionary  as  any  which 
ever  took  place  in  France.  The  results  of  it  have  long^  since 
altered  the  whole  nature  of  English  life,  social  and  political. 
Although  revolutionary  in  purpose,  however,  and  in  ultimaU 
effect  rather  more  successfully  revolutionary  than  any  convul- 
sion of  continental  Europe,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
parried  throu£h_in  England  by  formal ly^constitutional  means. 
This  Bill  permanently  altered  the  theory  and  jiractice  of 
sufFrj^e  in  England,  establishing  the  broadly  deniocratic  f^rin- 
ciple  that  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
_j|£portioned  to  the_  population.  To  the  conservative  temper 
QJ  the  time  nothii^  could  have  been  more  abhorrent  than 
parliamentary  reform.  The  fact  that  under  the  old  system 
the  House  of  Commons  had  worked  admirably  seemed  reason 
enough  why  there  should  be  no  change  j  the  principles  on 
which  reform  vras  urged  involved  something  like  rec<^nition 
of  those  abstract  rights  which  even  to  the  present  day  remain 
foreign  to  the  most  characteristic  temper  of  England.  Un- 
doubtedly the  consequent  opposition  of  the  better  classes  was 
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blindly  prejudiced.  The  reformed  Parliaments,  newly  re- 
formed more  than  once  since  1832,  have  worked  far  better 
than  the  opponents  of  reform  expected;  but  in  the  minds  of 
man^  competent  judges  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  as 
agents  of  government  they  .have  worked  so  well  as  the  Parlia- 
ments which  came  before.  The  old  system,  where  a  great 
gentleman  often  carried  half  a  dozen  boroughs  in  his  pocket, 
made  it  easy  to  Hnd  a  scat  in  the  House  for  any  young  man 
of  promise ;  to  go  no  further,  it  was  to  this  system  that  we 
owe  the  parliamentary  career  of  Burke.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  with  the  progress  of  democratic  temper  in  England 
the  House  of  Commons  has  tended  personally  to  deteriorate. 
No  doubt  there  are  aspects  in  which_  the  new  system  seems 
piQirc  just  than  the  old;  but  there  are  aspects,  too^in  which 
the  old  seems  to  have  been  the  safc,r.  Such  speculations  as 
this,  however,  arc  fruitless ;  the  Reform  BiH  is  a  fact ;  and  the 
thing  for  us  to  remark  about  it  is  that  this  virtual  revolution 
in  England  was  accomplished  constitutionally.  In  brief,  what 
happened  was  this.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  more  conser- 
yative  chambCT  of  Parliament,  was  unprepared  to  p^s  the 
Reform  BJIIji.the  House  of  Qommons,  representing,  it  believed, 
the  ardent  conviction  of  the  countjyj  was  determined  that  tlie 
Bill  should  be^  passed.  Thereupon  thcKing^was  persuaded'^ 
Xff  ^f^form  the  Lords_lhat  in  casc.th^  persisted  jfl. voting 
against  the  measure  he  should  create,  new  ^£er^_enough  to 
make  a  majofi^y  of,t;he  JSdUSf •  This  threat  brought  the  con- 
servative peers  to  terms.  They  did  not  vote  for  the  measure, 
but  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  they 
walked  out  of  the  house  In  silent  protest.  ,A  revolutionary 
threat  on  the  part  of  the  King  had  accomplished  under  consti- 
^tuygnal  forms  4  peaceful  revolution. 

Five  years  later  King  William  IV.  was  de%d.  Then  began 
^ej^ejgn  of  the  most  tenderly  human  sovereign  in  English 
^history.  For  sixty-two  years,  in  the  full  blaze  of  public  life, 
she  has  unfalteringly  done  what  she  has  deemed  her  duty. 
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This  devoted  conscientiousness  has  strengthened  English  roy- 
alty beyond  words.  Through  sixty  years  of  growing  democracy 
the  fact  that  the  throne  of  England  has  been  filled  by  Queen 
Victoria  has  gone  fxx  to  re-establish  in  popular  esteem  a  form 
of  government  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

In  general  this  Victorian  era  has  been  peaceful,  but  still 
one  which  is  best  typitied  by  the  newest  title  of  its  sovereign. 
For  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Eng- 
land has  been  quietly  ^ss ertinp;  itself  no  longer  as  an  isolated 
Jtingdom,  but  as  a  w or Id^ mpjre.  This  imperialism  of  Eng- 
land seems  ditFerem  from  any  other  which  has  declared  itself 
since  the  pristine  empire  of  Rome.  It  stands  not  for  the  as- 
sertion of  central  and  despotic  authority,  but  rather  for  the 
maimenance__of  those  le^al  traditions  which  evince  the  elas- 
ticity of  still  unbroken  vitality.  For,  speaking  broadly,  the 
English  Common  Law  is  a  system,  not  of  rules,  but  of  prin- 
ciples. Its  fundamental  notion  is  that  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  established  custom.  So  long  as  its  influence  was 
confined  to  the  island  where  it  was  developed,  to  be  sure,  it 
still  seemed  impracticably  rigid.  The  American  Revolution, 
however,  taught  England  a  lesson  which  has  been  thoroughly 
learned,  —  that  when  English  authority  asserts  itself  in  foreign 
regions,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Common  Law  should  recpgiij^e 
and  maintain  all  local,  customs  which  do  not  conflict  with 
public  good.  In  India,  for  example,  local  custom  sanctioned 
many  things  essentially  abominable, —  murder,  self-immolation, 
and  the  like.  Such  crimes  against  civilisation  the  English 
power  has  condemned  and  repressed.  Harmless  local  custom, 
on  the  other  hand,  —  irefisJonj  of  worshi^^  peculiarities  of  land 
tenurg,  and  whatever  harmonises  with  public  order,  —  Ui^e 
^English  governm(mt_hasjnaintain_ed  as  strenuously  as  in  Eng- 
land itself  it  has  maintained  the  customs  peculiar  to  the 
mother  country.  So  in  Canada,  it  h^  maintained  a  hundred 
forms  of  old  French  law  ancestral  to  those  provinces.     So  in 
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Australia  Jt  has  maintained  many  new  systems  and  custom s_ 
which  have  grown  up  in  a  colony  settled  since  the  American 
Revolution.  Its  modern  state  is  typified  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  —  whose  functions 
resemble  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  — 
there  are  now  regularly  members  from  Canada^  from  India, 
from  Australia,  to  pronounce  in  this  court  of  appeal  on  ques- 
tions referred  to  the  mother  country  from  parts  of  the  empire 
where  the  actual  law  differs  from  that  of  England  herself. 

The  Victorian  epochj  then,  has  begun  to  explain  the  true 
spirit  of  the  English  law  :  whatever  the  letter,  this  spirit  main- 
tains  that  throughout  the  empire,  and  all  the  places  where  the 
imperial  influence  extends,  the  whole  force  of  England  shall 
sustain  the  differing  rights  and  t pidit ions  which  have  proved 
themselves,  for  the  regions  where  they  .have  grpt^n^  sound, 
safe,  and  favourable  to  civilised  prosperity.  The  growing 
flexibility  of  Englit^h  gnvprij^Ti^^n  has  rinded  to  make  domi- 
nant  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  language  and  the  ideals 
which  wc  share  with  England.  The  progress  of  imperiaT" 
England,  then,  frequently  misrepresented,  as  thoi^h  it  were 
mere  selfish  aggression,  is  really  a  phase  of  a  world-conflict 
which  the  acceleration  of  intercommunication — steam  travel 
and  the  electric  telegraph  —  has  at  last  made  inevitable.  Be- 
yond doubt  war  is  terrible;  one  of  our  own  generals  in  the 
Civil  War  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "War  is  Hell." 
At  least  to  the  traditional  American  mind,  however,  hell 
hardly  yet  presents  itself  as  a  thing  which  unaided  human 
ingenuity  can  certainly  avoid  ;  and  when  war  means  that  the 
progress  of  the  moral,  legal,  and  political  ideals  which  we 
share  with  England  dther  must  be  checked  or  must  domi- 
nate by  armed  force,  minds  loyal  to  our  ancestral  traditions 
may  fairly  begin  to  question  whether  tame  peace  is  not  worse 
stilL 

Historically.  then,_  England  began  the  centutyas  an  isolated 
conservative  power.     In  the  reign  of  King  William  IV.  it 
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underwent  a  resolution  which  its  ancestral  legal  forms  proved 
strong  and  flexible  enough  to  accomplish  without  convulsion 
or  bloodshed ;  and  during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
it  has  been  more  and  more  widely  asserting  the  imperial 
dominion  of  the  flexibl}r  viul  traditions  of  our  Common 
Law. 
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So  we  come  to  the  literature  of  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  chance  several  dates  which  we  have  named  for 
other  purposes  are  significant  in  literary  histoiy  as  well  as  in 
political.  In  1798,  when  Nelson  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  pifljlJsh^d  \h^}^  famous  vol- 
ume of  "Lyrical  Ballads."  This  little  book  is  commonly 
regarded  as  ttie  first  important  expression  of  that  rom amic 
outburst  of  poetry  which  substituted  for  the  formal  literary 
traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century  those  traditions  of  individ- 
ual  artistic  freedom  which  have  persisted  until  the  present  time,"' 
In  brief,  the  literary  emancipation  of  England^.amid  blind 
jolitical  conservatism,  was  almost  as  marked  as  the  literary 
conservatism  q|.Jliap?£i„^mi<l  jeyolutionaiy  political  changes. 
The  spirit  of  revolution  was  everywhere  abroad  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  more  profoundly  influenced  phrase  than  conduct,  while 
in  France  the  case  was  just  the  reverse.  In  i8_^2,  the  year 
of  the  Reform  Bill^  Scott  died;  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats 
were  alrea,c[y.deadj  so  was  Miss  Austen;  and  every  literatj_ 
reputation  contemporary  with  theirs  jtas_fipa!Jy.est!!bl[shed^ 

RrnaHly  spnaking.  the  period  of  English  literature  which 
began  with  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  and  ended  with  the  death 
of  Scott  may  be  divided  at  i8n.  the  year  of  Waterloo.  The 
chief  expression  which  preceded  this  was  a  passionate  outburst 
of  romantic  poetry,  maintaining  in  widely  various  forms  the 
revolutionary  principle  that  the  individual,  freed  from  acciden- 
tal and  conventional  trammels,  may  be  trusted  to  tend  toward 
Righteousness;  that  human  nature  is  not  essentially  evil  but 
excellent ;  and  that  sin,  evil,  and  pain  are  brought  into  being 
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by  those  distortbns  of  such_huinan  nature  which  are  wrought 
_by  hampering,  outworn  custom  and  superstition.  Though  this 
philosophy  may  never  have  been  precisely  or  fujly  set  forth 
_by  any  one  of  the  English  poets  who  flourished  between 
1800  and  1815.  it  pervades  the  work  of  aljj  and  this  work 
taken  together  is  the  most  memorable  body  of  poetry  in  our 
language,  except  the  Elizabethan,  So  iar  as  one  can  now  tell, 
tKis  scSobrjTsringuiiTies  itself  from  the_  Elizabethan,  and  from 
_almost  _an^  other  of  equal  merit  in  jiteraiy  histoiyj  by  th^ 
TCJectic  variety  of  its  individual  members ;  their  passionate 
devotion  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  in  both  thought  and  phrase 
made  these  new  poets  differ  from  one  another  almost  as_con- 
spicuously  as  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  alike. 
For  alfthisj  as  one  reads  them  now,  a  trait  common  through- 
out their  work  grows  salient.  Degp^ite  the  fervour  of  their 
revolutionary  individualism,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and 
Byron  and  Shelley  and  the  rest  agreed  in  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  an  enfranchised  future  in  which  this  world  was_to_be 
mcalculably  better  and  nobler  than  in  the  tyrant-ridden  p^t. 
This  was  the  dominant  sentiment  of  English  literature  from 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  to  that  of  Waterloo. 

Between  Waterloo  and  the. Reform  Bill,  which  was  passed 
in  the  year  when  Scott  died,  ^  new  phase  of  feenng_dominat^ 

the  literature  of  England^ ^Though  something  of  this  elder 

spirit  of  hope  lingered,  the  most  considerable  fact  was  the 
publication  of  all  but  the  first  two  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
The  contrast  between  these  and  the  preceding  poetry  is  strongly 
marked.  What  gave  them  popularity  and  has  assured  them 
permanence  is  the  fervour  with  which  they  retrospectively  as- 
scrt  the  beauty  .of  ideals  which  even  in  their  own  time  had 
almost  vanished.  If  the  first  outburst  of  English  literature  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  a  poetry  animated  by  aspiration 
toward  an  ideal  future^  the  second  period  of  that  literature, 
embodied  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dwelt  in  carejcssly 
dignified  prose  on  the  nobler  aspects  of  a  real  past. 
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These  two  phases  of  English  literature  roughly  correspond 
with  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The  literal 
ture  which  has  cnaucd  will  probably  be  known  to  the  future 
as  Victorian ;  and  it  is  still  too  near  us  for  any  confident 
generalisation.  But^  although  there_has  been  admirable  Vic- 
torian  poetry,  of  which  the  most  eminent  makers  seem  to 
have  been  Tynnyson  and  the  Brpwningg  ;  and  although  in  its 
own  time  serious  Victorian  prose,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  makers  were  Rusicin  and  Carlyle,  has  seemed  of 
paramount  interest,  —  there  is  probability  that  posterity  may 
find  the  mostcharacteristic/eature  of  Victorian  literature  to 
have  been  that  school  of  fiction  which  brought  the  English 
novel  to  a  point  o_f  ^development  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  It  is  ajtnost  literally  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  thatwe^pwe  the  work  of  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray^  George  Eljijt)  an^the_  numberless  lesser  novelists  and 
story-tellers  whose  work  has  been  the  chief  reading  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  down  to  the  days  of  Stevenson  and 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  first  and  the  most  widely  popular  of  Victorian  novel- 
ists was  QiskcDS}  whose  ^^ork  began  less  than  five  years 
after  Scott's  ended.  The  contrast  between  them  is  among 
the  most  instnictive  in  literary  historj;.  Scott's  ideal  was  al- 
ways  that  of  a  j^entlemanj^  Dickens's^  with  equal  intiinctive 
Tionesty  of  feeling,  syas__diat  of  the  small  trading  classes. 
Whatever  merits  Dickens  had,  and  these  were  great  and 
lasting,  hc_  fatally  lacked  one  gracejvhich  up  to  his  time  the 
^terature  of  his  country  had  j^eneraJly  preserved,  —  that  of 
distinction.  The  other  novelists  who  soon  arose  diDered 
from  Dickens  in.manj  ways,  often  possessing  a  sense  of  fact 
far  more  tnic  than  his,  and  sympathies  more  various..  At 
least  in  their  comparative  lack  of  distjnction^howeyen,_they 
have  been  more  Hke  him  than  like  the  men  of  letters  of  any 
precedinjf  period.  They  have  generally  dealt»t(jQ,with, njaj- 
ters  of  nearly  contemporary  fact.     In  brief,  the  dominant  note' 
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of  Victorian  fiction,  which  is  probably  the  dominant  fact  of 
Victorian  literature,  is  a  note  of  triumphant  democracy. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  we  may_^y  that  up  to  jhe  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  the  Enp|lish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury expressed  itself  first  in  that  body  of  aspiring  poetry  whicE 
seems  the  most  memorable^  ^English_  utterance  since  Eliza- 
bethan times,  and  secondly  [n  those  n^ovels  of  Sir_Waltcr  Scottj 
yhich,  dealing  romantically  with  the  past,  indicate  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  world  revolution;  and  that  since  the  Reform 
Billdecidedly  the  most  popular  phase  of  English  literature  has 
been^rose  fiction  dealing  with  contemporary  life.  It  is  be- 
yond  our  purpose  to  emphasise  the  growth  of  science  mean- 
while, a  growth  which  has  corresponded  with  such  material 
changes  as  are  typified  by  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity. 
But  many  now  think  that  in  time  to  come  the  most  lasting 
name  of  the  Victorian  epoch  will,  after  all,  be  that  of  Charles 
Darwin. 

Slight  as  this  sketch  of  English  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  is 
only  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  occurred  in  England  during 
the  century  when  something  which  we  may  fairly  call  litera- 
ture developed  in  America, 
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Mr.  Henry  Adams  shows  how  amid  the  constant  growth  of 
democracy,  amid  practical  assertion  of  the  power  which  re- 
sides in  the  uneducated  classes,  and  which  our  Constitution 
made  conscious,  our  national  hfe  began  with  bewildering  con- 
fusion. To  the  better  classes,  embodied  inf'the^leLFederaiist 
partyj  this  seemed  anarchical ;  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
they  honestly  believed  to  portend  the  final  overthrow  of  law 
and  order.  Instead  of  that,  one  can  see  now,  it  really  started 
our  permanent  progress.  _ Among  the  early  incidents  of  this 
jrogress  was  the  purchase  .of  Lp uisiaim,  which  finally  estab- 
lished  the  fiict  that  the  United  States  were  to  doniinatc  th? 
North  American  continent.  So  complete,  indeed,  has  our 
occupation  of  this  continent  become  that  it  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber how  in  1800  the  United  States,  at  least  go  far  as  they 
were  settled,  were  almost  comprised  between  the  AU^hanies 
and  the  Atlantic.  In  less  than  one  hundred  years  we  have 
colonised,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  civilised,  the  vast 
territory  now  under  our  undisputed  control ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  regions  which  we  have  colonised  have  chanced  to  be  con- 
tiguous to  the  re^ns  which  were  first  under  our  sovereignty 
has  only  concealed  without  altering  the  truth  that  the  United 
States  have  proved  themselves  the  most  successful  colonising 
power  in  modern  history.^ 

Our  colonial  growth,  or  expansion,  —  call  it  what  you  will, 
■^  began  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  '  rJine  years  later, 

>  See  an  uticle  b;  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  in  the  "  Atlantic  "  foi  Feb- 
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under  President  Madison^  ^liSf  that  second  war  with  England 
which,  while  unimportant  in  English  histoiy,  was  very  import^ 
ant  in  ours.  The^War  __gf^r8ia  asserted  our  independent 
nationaJity,  our  ability  to  maintain  ourselves  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  and,  above  all,  our  fighting  power  on  the  sea,  of  which 
fresh  evidence  was  given  during  the  brief  but  crucial  war  with 
Spain  in  i8q8.  The  War  of  r 8 1 2,  besides,  the  only  foreign 
war  in  our  history  except  this  recent  Spanish  one,  did  much 
torevive^  and  stren^^hen  the  Revolutionary  conviction  of  our 
essential  alienation  from  England.  £eforc_^that  war_brolce 
out  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  almost  as  liicel^^to  arise 
with  France.  It  was  an  incident,  we  can  now  see,  of  that 
death-grapple  wherein  England  was  maintaining  against  con- 
tinental Europe  incarnate  in  Napoleon  those  traditions  of  Com- 
mon Law  which  we  share  with  her.  America  had  felt  the 
arbitrary  insolence  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  that_  of  England  ; 
Mutrali^ proved  impossible.  We  chanced  to  take  thej'rench 
side.  Thcreby,whatever  we  gained, — and  surely  our  strength- 
ened national  integrity  is  no  small  blessing,  —  we  ceruinly 
emphasised  and  prolonged  that  misunderstanding  with  the 
mother  country  which  still  keeps  disunited  the  two  peoples 
who  preserve  the  Common  Law. 

The  next  critjcal  (actjn  our  history  was  the_ assertion  in 
J  823  of  ^he  Mtmroe  Doctrine.  In  brief,  this  declares  ^at 
the  American  continent  is  no  longer  a  region  where  forei£n_ 
powers  may  freely  colonise ;  that  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Cape  Horn  American  soil  \%  as  fully  controlled  by  established 
^vernment^  as  is  Europe  itself;  that  the  cfajef  political 
power  in  America  is  the  United  Statej  j  and  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  to  establish  colonics  in  Amer- 
ica, or  to  interfere  with  the  governments  already  established 
.there,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Uriited  States  as  ari_  unfriendly 
acL  This^  virtual  declaration  of  imRerjaJL  dorpina^p;  in  a 
whole  hemisphere  has  generally  been  jespected:*  Except  for 
the  transitory  empire  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  established 
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during  the  most  troublous  period  _Qf  _  our  jCJyJl  War  by  that 
filibustering  French  cinperor  who  deliberately  embodied  con- 
tinental  as  distinguished  from  English  ideals,  the  integrity  of 
the  American  continent  has  remained  unthreatened  since 
President  Monroe's  famous  message. 

During  the  next  thirty-five  .^^re  developed  that  inevitable 
national  disunion  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  of_i_86i. 
The  economic  and  social  systems  of  North  and  of  .SsujJi  were 
radically  different :  generation  by  generation  they  naturally 
bred  men  less  and  less  able  to  understand  each  other.  As  we 
shall  see  later,  the  Southern  temper  lafflcd  behind  the  Northern 
somewhat  as  for  two  centuries  the  native  tcmper^of  America 
lagged  behind  that  of  England.  The  Southerners  of  the  fifties 
were  lar  more  Iike_their,reyoluiionaiy  ancestor;  than  were  the_ 
Northerners.  General  Washington  and  General  Lee,  for  ex- 
ample, have  many  more  points  of  resemblance  than  have 
President  Washington  and  President  Lincoln ;  and  Z^ee  was 
really  as  typically  Southern  in  his  time  as  Lincoln  in  those 
same  days  was  typically  Northern.  The  Civil  War  involved 
deep  .moral  ^u«tion5^..(ajpccrnin£  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  national  union;  but  at  last  we  can  begin  to  see  that  jt 
was  a  moral  struggle  on  both  sides.  So  the  generation  now 
in  its  prime,  to  whom  the  Civil  War  is  a  matter  not  of  expe- 
rience but  of  history,  is  coming  to  understand  that  what  ulti- 
mately makes  it  so  superbly  heroic  a  tradition  is  the  fact  that 
on  both  ^des  men  ardently  gave  their  lives  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  Thcj:onflict  was  truly  irrepressible; 
social  and  econotnic  conditions  had  developed  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  in  ways  so  different  that  nothing  but 
force  could  prevent  disunion^ 

Disunion  did  not  ensue.  Instead  of  it,  after  a  troubled 
interval,  has  come  a  union  constantly  stronger.  Our  history 
since  the  Civil  War  is  too  recent  for  confident  generalisation. 
Two  or  three  of  its  features,  however,  arc  growing  salient. 
Long  before  the  Civil  War  certain  phases  of  material  pros- 
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fierity  had  begun  to  develop  in  this  country, — the  gr^t  cotton- 
growing  of  the  South,  for  one  thing,  and  for  another,  the 
manufactures  of  New  England.  Since  the  Civil  War^^some 
similar  econqpiic  facts  have  produced  marked  changes  in  our 
national  equilibrium.  One  has  been  jhe  opening  of  the_  ffcat 
lines  of  transcontinental  jaitway,_AIon£__with  th^c„ha5  de- 
veloped the  enormous  growth  of  bread-stuffs  throughout  the 
Wcs^  together  wi^th  incalcukbie^ncrease  of  our  mineral 
wealth.  These  causes  have  effected  the  complete  settlement 
^  QHF.JAtifiG.4.territory.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a 
great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Cali- 
fornia remained  virtually  unappropriated.  At  present  almost 
ev«]^3  vail  able  acre  of  it.isjn  jtrivatc  owncrsWg.  The  Span- 
ish War  of  1898,  then,  mdicatcs  something  more  than  the 
political  accidents  or  intrigues  .which  superficially  seemed  to 
j;9Use  it.  Just  as  truly  as  the  Revolution  or  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish  War  probably  marked  a  critical  fact  in  American 
history.  Qijf  continent  is  .finally  settle^.  Such  freedom  as 
our  more  adventurous  spirits  used  to  ^nd  in  going  West  they 
must  now  find,  if  at  all,  in  emigrating,  like  our  English 
cousins,  to  regions  np!t.  politically  under  our  control.  There 
they  must  &ce  a  serious  question,  ^all  they  submit  them- 
selvcSj  in  the  r^ions  where  their  active  lives  must  pass,  to 
legal  andjiolitical  systems  fordgn  to  their  own^^or  shall  they 
assert  in  those  r^ions.the  legal  and  political  principles^which, 
for  alt  the  superficial  materialism  of  their  lives,  the  fact  of 
their  ancestral  langu^e  makes  them  believe  id^I  ?  There 
is  an  aspect,  which  future  years  may  prove  profoundly  true, 
wherein  what  we  call  imperialism  seems  a  blundering  awaken- 
ing to  the  consciousness  that  if  our  language  and  our  law 
are  to  survive,  they  must  survive  by  unwelcome  force  of 
conquest. 

So  for  the  first  time  since  the  settlement  of  Viiginia  and 
New  England  we  come  to  a  point  where  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  America  assume  similar  aspects.     For  nearly 
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three  centuries  the  national  experience  of  England  and  the 
national  inexperience  of  Americi^  have  tended  steadily  to 
diverge.  Our  incxperience_  is  fast_  fading.  At  the  close  of 
our  first  century  of  independent  existence  we  find  ourselves 
as  a  nation  unexpectedly  and  regretfully  face  to  lace  with  the 
question  which  during  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  has 
been  the  most  important  before  the  mother  country.  The 
growth  of  population  during;  the  nineteenth  centurj,  the  in- 
credible Jmprqvement  of  intercommunication  by  steam  and 
electricity)  and  the  immense  consequent  development  of  trade, 
are  placing  before  us  an  unavoidable  dilemma.  Shall  our 
language,  with  its  ideals  of  law  and  of  conduct,  dominate; 
or  shall  it  recede  and  yield  to  others  ?  This  same  question 
presses  on  England,  too.  In  this  final  historical  fact  of  com- 
mon experience  there  appears  some  chance  of  such  future 
union  of  our  ancestral  language  and  ideals  as  the  disuniting 
inHuence  of  three  hundred  years  long  placed  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  hope. 
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It  is  onl;g  during  this  nineteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  literature  in  America  has  advanced  to  a^int  wherejt 
deserves  detached  studji. ,..  By.  c|ianj:e  .its  v^ripi^s  pluses, 
though  not  exactly  like  those  of  contemporary  English  lit- 
erature, fall  into  chronologic  groups  very  like  those  which  we 
noted  in  the  literature  of  the  mother  country. /Durinj'  the  first 
thiny  years  of  this  centuiy  the  chief  development  of  literature 
in  America  took  place  in  the  Middle  States,  centring  —  as  the 
life  of  the  Middle  States  tended  more  and  more  to  centre  — 
jn_the  city  of  New  York,  I  The  literary  prominence  of  this 
region  roughly  corresponds  with  those  years  between  .I^qS 
and  1832  which  produced  the  poets  of  the  Regency  and 
the  "Waverley  Novels."  Meanwhile,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
New  EnglsnJi  which  for  a  century  past  had  been  less  con- 
spicuous  in  Anierican  intellectual  life  than  at  the  beginning, 
was  gathering  the  strength  which  finally  expressed  itself_in 
the  most  important  literature  hitherto  produced  in  our  countty. 
Broadly  speakings  this  literature  was  contemporary,  with  _t he 
Victorian.  In  i8.t7,  when  her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne, 
it  was  hardly  Jn  «cigtencc ;  before  .i88ij  whcn_  George  Eliot, 
the  third  of  the  great  Victorian  novelists,  died,  it  was  virtually 
complete.  To-day  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
What  hassuccceded  it  is  too  recent  for  historical  treatment ;  , 
at  this  we  shall  only  glance.  For  in  a  study  like  ours  to  dis- 
cuss living  men  seems  more  and  more  to  be  as  far  from  wis- 
dom as  to  sensitive  temper  it  must  seem  from  decency.  In  ' 
the  chapters  to  come,  then,  we  shall  consider  these  three 
literary  epochs  in  turn :  first,  the  prominence  of  the  Middle  ' 
States;  next,  the  Renaissance  of  New  England;  and,  finally, 
what  has  followed. 
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CHARLES   BROCKDCH   BROWN 

puRiNG  the  last  quarter  of  the  e^hteemh  ,csatuij_tjie  Hart- 
ford  Wits  were  far  from  alone  in  their ^igorwisly  patriotic 
effort  to  create  a  national  literature  for  America.  A  glance 
through  the  pages  of  Stedman  an<l  Hutchinson's  "  Library  of 
American  Literature "  will  show  how  considerable  in  quan- 
tity,  though  not  in  quality,  was  the  fruitless  Jiteraryactivity 
of  the  period^  Decidedly  before  1800  a^great  many  Ameri- 
cans were  trymg  to  write,  and  were  founding  on  all  sides 
news^pers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  the  like,  usually  ephem- 
eral.  The  nuirierbCts  prrnting.-:presses  which  thus  came 
into  existence  began  mrantime  to  place  at  public  disposal, 
for  surprisingly  low  prices,  the  masterpieces  of  that  English 

_literature  which  our  patriotic  men  of  letters  were  endeavour- 
ing to  emulate  or  to  surpass.  In  New  York,  a  little  later, 
appeared  an  admirably  printed  series  of  British  Classics  in 
something  like  a  hundred  volumes  -,  and  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  what  occupied  the  Idsure  of  country  printers,  whose 
chief  business  was  to  produce  weekly  news[Kipers,  may  be 
found  in  a  pretty  little  pocket  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  printed  in  1824  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

^mong  other  abortive  phases  of  literary  activity  during  the 
period  of  the  Hartford.  Wjts,  was.an  effort  tji_ctcMc  a_nwivf 

_  American  drama.     In  fact,  up  to  the  present  ume,  the  Ameri- 
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can  theatre  has  produced  no  more  permanent  work  than  that 
of  John  Pow?^'^  Payrn-j  who  IS  rcmembcred  only  as  the 
author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  a  song  from  an  otherwise 
foi^otten  opera.  In  life,  however,  Payne  was  not  a  solitary 
figure;  he  belonged  to  the  later  period  of  that  school  of 
American  theatrical  writing  whose  chief  founder  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  WTnjani  Dunlap.  Of  late  years  the  Dunlap 
Society  of  New  York  has  revived  his  name  and  has  tried  to 
revive  his  plays.  This  pious  act  has  succeeded  only  in  justi- 
fying the  oblivion  which  long  ago  overtook  writer  and  work 
alike.  Yet  in  the  course  of  Dunlap's  literary  career  he  pro- 
duced one  book  worth  our  attention.  The  man  himself,  son 
of  an  Irish  officer  who  had  settled  in  New  Jersey  after  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  was  a  person  whose  general  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  having  lost  the  sight  of 
his  right  eye,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  tn 
which  be  so  far  succeeded  as  to  become  a  founder  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  His  career  as  artist  and 
dramatist  was  at  its  height  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Thework  which  makes  him  worth 
our  momentary  attention  came  a  little  later;  it  is  his  two- 
volume  boo kj^  published  in  1815,  which  remains  the  principal 
authority  concerning  the  life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown. 

Dunlap's  Life  of  Brown  is  unintentionally  comlci  It  runs 
through  its  two  long  volumes  with  never  a  chapter  from 
b^inning  to  end ;  it  has  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index ; 
and  the  difRiscjiomposity  of  its  style  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sentence  with  which,  after  above  two  p^es  of  generalities,  he 
finally  attacks  his  subject : —  :■. 

"  Brown  is  one  of  those  names  which  belongs  to  so  great  s  portion 
of  those  who  descend  from  English  parentage  that  it  ceases  to  identifj 
an  individual.  Brockden  is  a  happy  addition  which  was  derived  from 
a  distant  relation." 

Incidentally  Dunlap  introduces  such  copious  extracts  from 
Brown's  writings,  and  in  so  confused  a  way,  that  except  as  a 
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matter  of  style  you  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of 
the  two  you  were  reading.  His  temper,  too,  is  as  (ar  from 
critical  as  that  of  the  Mr.  Weems  who  gave  us  the  story  of 
Washington  and  the  cberry-^rce.  For  all  its  bults,  however^ 
Dunlap's  book  is  honestly  admiring,  affectionately  sympathetic, 
and  artless  enough  to  produce,  along  with  exasperating 
bewilderment,  a  growing  sense  of  the  artistic  and  literary  en- 
vironment from  which  our  first  professional  man  of  letters 
emerged. 

For  Brockden  Brown,  though  for  years  almost  forgotten, 
was  really  so  memorable  that  in  1834,  when  Jared  Sparks 
began  his  "  Library  of  American  Bic^raphy,"  a  Life  of  Brown 
by  Prescott,  the  future  historian,  deservedly  appeared  in  the 
first  volume.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  respectable  Quaker  parentage,  on  January  17, 
1771.  l^or  a  while  he  studied_Iawj_bjit,  finding  himself 
irresistibly  interested  in  literature,  he  turned  to  letters  as  a_ 
means  of  support  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-five.  Before 
1796  he  had  contributed  essays  to  the  *'  Columbus  Magazine." 
In  I7Q7  he  published  a  work  oiOnarriafi^  and  /Cwnrri-  pntifW 
*^  The  Digjpgue  gfAlcuin/^^  In  the  following  year,  —  the  ^ear 
of  ^he  "  r.yriral  Ballads,"  —  he  produced  his  first  novel, 
"  WielaJ^dJ"  yhich  had  mpular  success.  Within  three  years 
he  had  published  five  other  novels.  In  1799  he  became 
editor  of  the  "  Monthly  Ma^zine  and  American  Review," 
.which  lasted  only  a  few  months.  For  five  years  after  1803 
he  edited  "  The  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register." 
The  names  of  these  periodicals,  like  that  of  the  "  Columbus 
Magazine  "  to  which  he  had  contributed  years  before,  are 
worth  mention  only  because  we  are  always  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting what  weedy  crops  of  such  nature  had  long  ago  sprung  up 
and  withered  in  our  country.  The  ^eater  part  of  Brown's 
literary  life  was  passed  in  New  York.  He  died  of  consump- 
tion on  the  22d  of  February,  1 8  lo. 

Brown's  mature  years  came  during  that  period,  between  the 
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Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  nationally 
independent  feeling  of  America  was  most  acutely  conscious. 
For  the  first  time  Eurc^ans  were  becoming  aware  that 
America  cxistejt__  Native_  Americans  were  consequently 
possessed  by  an  impulse,  not  yet  wholly  past,  \a  declare'  to 
all  mankind,  and  particularly  to  Europeans,  that  Americans  are 

a  race  of  remarkable  merit^ This  impulse  —  the  "  American 

brag  "  so  frequently  remarked  by  foreigners  — cis  clearly  evident 
in  the  works  of_Brown;  jtis  more  so  still  in  the  books  which 
Dunlap  and  Prescott  wrote  about  him.  ^.  Thege  biographers 
were  disposed  not  only  to  speak  of  him  in  such  auperktive 
terms  as  occasionally  make  one  fear  lest  the  American  vocabu- 
lary may  lose  the  positive  degree  of  adjectives  \  but  also  to 
maintain  as  his  chief  claim  to  eminence  that  his  work,  being 
purely  American,  must  of  course  be  thoroughly  original. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  Brown's  £nglish  contempora;- 
ries  should  have  reminded  them  that  no  claim  could  be  much 
worse  founded.  Paring  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  English  literature  was  not  particularly  rich.  Among 
its  most  consg[cuous  phases  was  a  kind  of  darkly  romantic 
novfl,  which  probably  reached  behest  development  m~the 
more  extravagant  work  of  Germany  when  Germans  were 
_^ese.and  romantic, a_nd_seQOmental.  Half  a  centuiy  before^^ 
English  fiction. had  produced. m^erpieces,-^"  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,"  for  example,  *',TbmJonesj"  *'  Tristram  Shandy,"  and 
"The^f.icarpf  Wakefield.".  Between  1790  and  1800  EnglisK 
jic^n^was  in  that  apparently,  decadent  and  really  abortive 
condition  manifested  by  such  books  as  Lewis's  "  Monk," 
Mrs.  RadclifFe's  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  and  Godwin's 
.mSrc-Vignificant  "Caleb  Williams." 

Godwin  is  partly  remembered  because  of  his  great  influence 
on  SJielley,  which  resulted  in  the  poet's  application  to  the 
philosopher's  own  family  of  those  principles  concerning  love 
and  marriage  which  Godwin  so  coolly  set  forth.  Really, 
however,  the  man  bad   power  enough  to  be  remembered  for 
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himself;  deeply  influencej  by  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  devoted  himself  both  in  such  direct 
writings  as  his  "  Political  Justice^and  jn  such  medicated 
fiction  as  "  Caleb  WiHiamSi"  to  expounding  deeply  revolutionai]^ 
ideas.  "  Caleb  Williams  "_  is  a  story  written  to  demonstrate 
how  hopelessly  thi:  artificial  conditions  of  society  and  law  may 
distort  a  normally  worthy  character.  The  hero  has  com-  I 
micted  a  murder,  morally  justifiable,  but  legally  a  capital  crime.  / 
To  avert  the  legal  consequence  of  his  act,  he  is  driven  to  a  J 
course  of  deceit  and  falsehood  which  finally  changes  him  into 
an  utter  villainl  We  are  left  to  infer  that  when  law  and 
morals  happen  not  to  coincide,  law  is  a  monstrous  evil.  In- 
cidentally "  Caleb  Williams "  is  written  in  what  is  meant  to 
be  a  thrillingly  mysterious  style.  The  crimes  and  the  distor- 
tion of  character  with  which  it  deals  are  darlc  and  horrible. 
At  least  in  manner  and  temper,  then,  the  boolc  has  something 
in  common  with  such  sensational,  meaningless  novels  as  the 
**  Mysteries  ofUdolpho."  which  were  then  at  the  height  of 
their  popularity.  ~ 

Though  this  kind  of  literature  has  happily  proved  abortive, 
it  deeply  effected  several  men  properly  eminent  in  English 
jjtpraturiL  If  Shelley  had  written  only  such  trivial  fiction 
as  *'  Zastrozzi."  however,  and  De  Quincey  nothing  inore 
signincantthan  "ltr''?Sttf^'''"'i"  neither  name  would  now  be 
remembered.  The  masterpiece  of  this  school  is  probably 
Mrs.  Shelley's  deeply  imaginative  ''Frankenstein^  pulilisKed 
in  jjiy  f  its  last  manifestations  in  England  may  perhaps  be 
i9uni<L  ^'"2iG£. ''^^  earlier  and  more  ridiculous  works  of 
Butwer  Lytton,  Nowadays  all  this  seems  so  lifelessly 
antiquated  that  one  is  prone  to  forget  how  slight  were  the 
indications  in  1798  that  the  main  current  of  English  let- 
ters was  so  soon  to  uke  another  and  more  wholesome 
direction. 

Were  there  no  direct_evidence  that  Brockden  Brown  was 
consciously  influenced  \ij  Godwin,  the  fact  might  be  inferred 
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from  the  discussion  of  marriage  in  the  "Dialogue  of  Alcuin,'* 
from  which  Dunlap  gives  copious  extracts  :  — 

"  Marriage,"  writes  Brown,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  a  blame- 
less private  life,  "  is  an  union  founded  on  free  and  mutual  consent. 
It  cannot  exist  without  friendship.  It  cannot  exist  without  personal 
fidelity.  As  soou  as  the  union  ceases  to  be  spontaneous,  it  ceases  to 
be  just.  This  is  the  sum.  If  I  were  to  Ulk  for  months  I  could  add 
nothing  to  the  completeness  of  the  definition." 

Prown's  admiration  of  Godwin  might  equally  be  inferred 
from  the  general. character  of  his  styles  but  forjhcir  historical 
jelation.we  have  better  authority  still.  While  Duntap  insists 
so  strongly  on  Brown's  individuality,  he  actually  quotes  words 
of  Brown's  which  assert  that  he  deliberately  made  Godwin  his 
model :  — 

"What  is  the  natureor  merit  of  my  performance? — When  a  mental 
comparison  is  made  between  this  and  the  mass  of  novels,  I  am  in- 
clined to  be  pleased  with  my  own  production.  But  when  the  objects 
of  comparison  are  changed,  and  I  revolve  the  transcendent  merits  of 
<  Caleb  Williams,'  my  pleasure  is  diminished,  and  is  preserved  from  a 
total  extinction  only  by  the  reflection  that  this  performance  is  the 
first." 

The  truth  is  that,  at  least  in  his  philosophical  speculations 
and  his  novels,  Broclcdcn  Brown,  honestly  aspiring  to  prove 
America  highly  civilised,  was  instinctively  true  to  the  Ameri- 
can temper  of  his  time  in  attempting  to  prove  this  by  con- 
scientious imitation.  What  he  happened  to  imitate  was  a 
temporarily  fashionable  phase  of  stagnant  English  fiction. 
Nothing  better  marics  the  difference  between  English  literature 
and  American  in  1798  than  that  this  year  produced  both  the 
'I  Lyrical  Ballads"  and  *'Wielan4,l!  ,The  former  first  ex- 
pressed a  new  literary  spirit  in  England^  the  latter^  the  first 
serious  woric  of  American  letters,  was  as  far  from  new  as 
.Wordsworth's  verses  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  were  from 
_  conv^ntj0oaL  Beyond  doubt  ^nc's^first  impression  is  that  the 
novels  of  Brown  are  merely  imitative. 
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After  a  while,  however,  one  begins  to  feci,  beneath  his  con- 
scientious  imitative  effort^  a  touch  of  something  individual. 

Tn'  tfiat~  epoch-making  ''  Wieland."  the  hero  is  a  gentleman 
of  P hihdelphia^^ w h o  in  the  midst  of  almost  ideal  happiness  is 
suddenly  ^costed  by  a  mysterious  voice  iaJiisJi_orders  him  to 
put  to  death  his  supcrhumanly  perfect  wife  and  children. 
The  mysterious  voice,  which  pursues  him  through  increasing 

IriooHs  of  horror,  _dec lares  itself  to  be  that  of  God.  At  last, 
driven  to  madness  by  this  appalling  command,  Wieland  obeys  it 
yid  murders  his  family.  To  this  point,  in  spite  of  confusion 
and  turgidity,  the  stoiy  has  power,  ^he  end  is  ludicrously 
wcakj  jhe  voice  of  God  turns  out.  to  have  been  merely  the 
trick  of  a  malignant  ventriloquist.  The  triviality  of  this 
catastrophe  tends  to  make  you  feel  as  if  all  the  preceding 
horrors  had  been  equally  trivial.  Really  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  chapters  in  which  the  mind  of  Wieland  is  gradually  pos- 

_?e3sed  by  delusion  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who 
had  genuinely  felt  a  sense  of  what  hideously  mysterious  things 
may  lie  beyond  human  Icen.^  Soms  SPCh  sense  as  this,  in  ter- 
ribly serious  form,  haunted  the  imagination  of  Puritans.___In  a 
'  merctricious'fform  it  appears  in  the  work  of  Poe.  In  a  form 
jlive  with  beauty  it  reveals  itself  throughout  the  melancholy 
romances  of  Hawthorne.  In  Poe's  work  and  in  Hawthorne's, 
it  is  handled'  with  something  like  mastery^  and  few  men 
of  letters  have  been  much  funher_from  mastery  of  their  art 
than  Charles.  BrQ^kAeoBjOWn ;  but  the  sense  of  horror  whi 
Brown  expressed  in  "  Wieland "  is  genuine.  To  feel  its 
power  you  need  only  compare  it  with  the  similar  feeling  ex- 
pressed  in  Lewis's  "  Monk,"  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," 

_or_evjji.,Ln  "Caleb  Williams"    itself. 

In  two  of  Brown's  later  novels,  "  Ormond  "  and  "Arthur 
Mervyn,"  there  are  touches  more  directly  from  life  which  show 
another  kinj^oLjowcr.  Amorig  his  most  poignant  personal 
experiences  was  the  terrible  fact  of  epidemic  yellow  fever. 
During  a  visitation  of  this  scourge  Brown  was  in  New  York, 
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where  he  was  on  intimate  tenns  with  one  Dr.  Smith,  a  young 
physician  of  about  his  own  age.  An  Italian  gentleman,  arriv- 
ing in  town  with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Smith,  was  taken 
with  the  plague  and  refused  lodging  in  any  respectable  hotel. 
Smith  found  him,  terribly  ill,  in  a  cheap  lodging-house, 
whence  he  took  him  home.  There  the  Italian  died ;  and 
Smith,  who  contracted  the  disease,  died  too.  Brock  den 
Brown  was  with  them  all  the  while;  he  came  to  know  the 
pestilence  appallingly  well.  In  both  "  Ormond"  and  "  Arthur 
Mervyn  "  there  are_  descriptions^  of  epidemic^jfeliow^  %v?r 
almost  as  powerful  as  Defoe's  descripions  of  the^  London 
jlague.  The  passage  in  "  Arthur  Mervyn,"  for  example, 
which  describes  a  yellow  fever  hospital  is  hideously  vivid :  — 

"After  a  time  I  opened  ray  eyes,  and  slowly  gaioed  some  knowl- 
edge of  my  situation.  I  lay  upon  a  mattress,  whose  condition  proved 
tliat  an  half  decayed  corpse  had  recently  been  dragged  from  it  The 
room  was  large,  but  it  was  covered  with  beds  like  my  own.  Between 
each,  there  was  scarcely  the  interval  of  three  feet  Each  sustained  a 
wretch,  whose  groans  and  distortions  bespoke  the  desperateness  of 
his  condition.  ,  .  . 

"You  will  scarcely  believe  that,  in  this  scene  of  horrors,  the  sound 
of  lai^ter  should  be  overheard.  While  the  upper  rooms  of  this 
building  are  filled  with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  the  lower  apartments 
are  the  scenes  of  carousals  and  mirth.  The  wretches  who  are  hired, 
at  enormous  wages,  to  tend  the  sick  and  convey  away  the  dead, 
neglect  their  duty  and  consume  the  cordials,  which  are  provided  for 
the  patients,  in  debauchery  and  riot.  A  female  visage,  bloated  with 
malignity  and  drunkenness,  occasionally  looked  in.  Dying  eyes  were 
cast  upon  her,  invoking  the  boon,  perhaps,  flf  a  drop  of  cold  water,  or 
her  assistance  to  change  a  posture  which  compelled  him  to  behold 
the  ghastly  wrilhings  or  dreadful  smile  of  his  neighbour, 

"  The  visitant  had  left  the  banquet  for  a  moment,  only  to  see  who 
was  dead.  If  she  entered  the  room,  blii^fing  eyes  and  reeling  steps 
showed  her  to  be  totally  unqualified  for  ministering  the  aid  that  was 
needed.  Presently  she  disappeared  and  others  ascended  the  stair- 
case, a  coffin  was  deposited  at  the  door,  the  wretch,  whose  heart  still 
quivered,  was  seized  by  rude  hands,  and  dragged  along  the  floor  into 
the  passage-" 

The  J>qwer,  indicated  in  descriptions  like  that,  of  setting  his 
scenes  in  a  vividly  real  background  again  distinguishes  Brown 
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from  his  English  contemporaries.  His  characters,  mean- 
^while,  are  lifelessly  conventional.  In  "  Ormond,"  for  example, 
the  villanoiis  seducer  who  out-Lovelaces  Lovelace  in  a  literal 
Philadelphia  is  irretrievably  *■*■  make  believe  ;  "  and  so  is  the  in- 
credibly  spotless  Constantia  Dudley,  who^oddly  enough,  is 
said  to  have  impressed  Shelley  as  the  most  perfect  creature  of 
human  Jm^inatioiu  ^here  is  a  funny  touch  in  "Ormond,*' 
which  brings  out  as  clearly  as  anything  the  contrast  between 
Brown's  true  backgrounds  and  his  tritely  fictitious  characters. 
Constantia  Dudley,  with  a  blind  father  on  her  hands,  in  the 
midst  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  is  persecuted  by  her  seducer 
at  a  moment  when  the  total  resources  of  the  family  amount 
to  about  five  dollars.  Old  Mr.  Dudley  —  who  incidentally 
and  for  no  reason  has  once  been  a  drunkard,  but  has  now 
recovered  every  paternal  excellence  —  has  travelled  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  Italy  be  has  re- 
marked that  the  people  of  that  country  live  very  well  on 
poltnta,  which  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  Indian  meal  and 
water,  resembling  the  Hasty  Pudding  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Joel  Barlow.  In  Philadelphia  at  that  time  Indian  meal  could 
be  purchased  very  cheaply.  With  about  two  dollars  and 
three  quarters,  then,  Constantia  procures  meal  enough  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  her  father,  herself,  and  their  devoted  ser- 
vant for  something  like  three  months,  thereby  triumphantly 
protecting  her  virtue  from  the  assaults  of  wealthy  persecution. 
Now,  it  is  said  that  these  facts  concerning  the  price  and  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  Indian  meal  are  as  true  as  were  the 
horrors  of  yellow  fever.  Constantia  and  her  father,  mean- 
while, and  the  wicked  seducer,  whose  careers  were  so  affected 
by  these  statistics,  are  rather  less  like  anything  human  than 
are  such  marionettes  as  doubtless  delighted  the  Italian  travels 
of  Mr.  Dudley. 

The  veracity  of  Brown's  backgrounds  appears  again  in 
"  Edgar  Huntley."  The  incidents  of  this  story  are  unim- 
portant, except  as  they  carry  a  somnambulist  into  the  woods 
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and  caves  of  the  Pennsylvanian  country.  These,  despite 
some  theatrically  conventional  touches,  are  almost  as  real  as 
the  somnambulist  is  not.  Such  incongruities  cannot  blend 
harmoniously;  Brown's  incessant  combination  of  reality  in 
nature  with  unreality  in  character  produces  an  eltect  oT 
Jiew  ildering  con  f  u  s  I  on . 

Nor  is  this  confusion  in  Brown's  novels  wholly  a  matter 
of  conception.  Few  writers  anywhere  seem  at  first  more 
hopelessly  to  lack  constructive  power.  Take  "  Arthur 
Meryyn,"  for  example :  the  story  be^ns  in  the  first  person ; 
{Be  narrator  meets  somebody  in  whose  past  history  he  is  in- 
terested i  thereupon  the  second  personage  begins  to  narrate 
his  own  past,  also  in  the  first  person;  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative  a  third  character  appears,  who  soon  proceeds  to  be- 
gin a  third  autobiography;  and  so  on.  As  one  who  is  be- 
wildered by  this  confusion,  however,  pauses  to  unravel  it  or  to 
wonder  what  it  means,  a  significant  fact  presents  itself.  Who- 
ever tries  to  write  fiction  must  soon  discover  one  of  his  most 
difEcult  problems  to  be  the  choice  and  maintenance  of  a  defi- 
nite point  of  view.  To  secure  one,  this  device  of  assuming 
the  first  person  ts  as  old  as  the  "  Odyssey,"  where  Odysseus 
narrates  so  many  memorable  experiences  to  the  king  of  the 
Phxacians.  In  brief,  a  resort  to  this  world-old  device  gener- 
ally indicates  a  conscious  effort  to  get  material  into  manage- 
able form.  Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  then,  these  inextricable 
tangles  of  autobiography,  which  make  Brockden  Brown's  con- 
struction appear  so  formless,  probably  arose  from  an  impo- 
tent sense  that  form  ought  to  be  striven  for;  and,  indeed, 
when  any  one  of  his  autobiographic  episodes  is  taken  by  itself, 
it  will  generally  be  found  pretty  satisfactory. 

When  we  come  to  the  technical  question  of  style,  too, 
the  simple  test  of  reading  aloud  will  show  that  Brockden 
Brown's  sense  of  form  was  unusual.  Of  course  his  work 
shows  n^^y  <>f  t)ic  careless  faults  inevitable  when  men  write 
with  undue   haste;    and  his  vocabulary  is  certainly  turgid; 
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and  consciously  trying  to  grite  effectively,  he  often  wrote 
absurdly  ;  but  the  man's  ear  was  true.  In  reading  any  page 
of  his  aloud,  you  will  find  your  voice  dwelling  where  the 
sense  requires  it  to  dwell.  Critics  have  remarked  that  if 
you  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  style  of  Addison  and 
that  of  Steele,  all  you  need  do  is  to  apply  a  vocal  test.  Addi- 
son's ear  was  so  delicate  that  you  require  little  art  to  bring  out 
the  emphasis  of  his  periods ;  Steele  wrote  more  for  the  eye. 
In  other  words,  Steele  comparatively  lacked  a  trait  which 
Addison  and  Brockden  Brown  possessed  —  an  instinctive  sense 
of  formal  phrasing. 

If  we  regard  Brockden  Brown  ajis_^  an  imitator,  —  and 
as  such  he  is  perhaps  qiost  significant, —  we  may  instructively  ■* 
remark  that  the  literature  of  America  begins  exactly  where 
the  pure  literature  of  a  normally  developed  langu^e  is  apt  to 
leave  off.  A  great  .literature,  originating  from  the  heart  of 
the  people,  declares  itself  first  in_spontaneous  songs  and  bal- 
lads  and  legends;  it  is  apt^  to  end  in  prose  fiction.  With 
laboured  prose  fiction  our  American  literature~Be^ins.  .1  he 
laboured  prose  fictign^f  Brown  has^^traits,  however,  which  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  similar  work  in  England.  To  begin  with, 
the  sense  of^  horror  which  [icrmcates  it  is  not  conventional  ( 
but  genuine.  Brockden  Brown  could  instinctively  feel,  more 
deeply  than  almost  any  native  Englishman  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  what  mystery  may  lurk  just  beyond  human  ken. 
In  the  second  place,  frown's  work,  ibi  all  its  apparent  con- 
Jusion,  proves  confused  chiefljf  by  impotent,  futile  attempt  to 
assure  his  point  of  view  by  autobic^raphic  device.  In  the 
third  place  he  reveals  on  almost  every  J>3gc  an  instinctive 
senseof  rhythmical  form. 

Brown's  six  novels  are  rather  long,  and  all  hastily^ written ; 
and  in  bis  short,  invalid  life  he  never  attempted  any  other  form 
of  fiction.  As  one  considers  his  work,  however,  one  may  well 
incline  to  guess  that  if .  he  had  confined  his  attemgts^to  single 
^isodes,  —  if  he  had  bad  the  originality,  in  short,  to  invent 
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the  short  story. — --hc-inight  have  done  work  favourably  com- 
parable with  that  of  Irving  or  _  Po_c_  or  eycn_  Hawthorn?, 
Brbckden  Brown^  ui  brief,  never  Mumbled  on  the  one  literary 
form  which  he  might  have  mastered  ^  pretty  clearly  that 
literary  form  was  the  sort  of  romantic  short  ~story"w1iose 
motive  is  mysterious;. and  since  his  time  tbat~kin3  of  short 
story  has  proved  itself  the  most  characteristic  phase  of  native 
American  fiction. 
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WASHINGTON    IRVING 

The  name  of  Washington  Irvinp;  reminds  us  rather  startlingly 
how  short  is  the  real  history  of  American  letters.  Although 
he  has  been  dead  for  a  little  more  than  forty  years,  many 
people  still  remember  him  personally  ;  and  when  in  1842  he 
went  as  President  Tyler's  minister  to  Spain,  he  passed  through 
an  England  where  Queen  Victoria  had  already  been  five  years 
on  the  throne,  and  he  presented  his  credentials  to  Queen 
Isabella  II.,  who,  although  long  exiled  from  her  country,  is 
still  a  not  very  old  lady' in  Paris.  Yet  in  one  sense  this 
Irving,  who  has  not  yet  faded  ffom  living  memory,  jaav  be 
called,  more  certainly  than  Brockdcn  Brown^  the  first  American 
man  of  letters.  At  least,  he  was  the  first  whpse^worlt  has  re- 
jnained  popular.;  and  the  first,  toq^  who  was  born  after  the 
Revoluti.2ti^ad_niadejiative  Americans  no  longer  Bri^h.Sub- 
jects  but  citizens  of  the_United_States^  His  parents,  to  be 
sure,  were  foreign,  bis  father  Scotch,  his  mother  English  i  but 
he  himself  was  born  in  NewYorlc  in  178J.  He  was  not 
very  strong ;  his  early  habits  were  rather  desultory  and  his 
education  irregular;  jie  studied  law  and_was^  admitted  to_the 
bar,  but  never  practjsed^much ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  sent  abroad  for  his  health.  There  he  remained  two 
years. 

■His  distinctly  American  character  first  becomes  salient  dur- 
ing  this  trip  abroad,  at  that  time  an_  unusual  experience. 
He  was  of  simple  origin ;  his  family  were  in  respectable 
trade.  Born  in  England,  he  might  have  been  as  accomplished 
and  ^reeable  as  he  ever  became,  but  he  could  hardly  have 
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been  received  on  equal  terms  b^  the  polite  society  of  Europe. 
Going  abroad,  at  an  American  citizen,  however,  be  took 
from  the  bc^nning  a  social  position  there  which  be  main- 
tained to  the  end.  He  was  cordially  received  by  people  of 
rank,  and  incidentally  had  little  to  do  with  those  of  the  station 
which  would  have  been  his  had  bis  family  never  emigrated  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  among  the  first,  in  short, 
of  that  distinguished  body  of  Americans,  of  whom  later  ex- 
amples are  such  men  as  Ticknor,  Everett,  Sumner,  Motley, 
and  Lowell,  who  have  proved  during  the  nineteenth  century 
the  social  dignity  of  American  letters. 

In  1806,  Irving  returned  borne ;  the  next  year,  in  company 
with  one  or  two  kinsmen,  he  began  writing  a  series  of  _essayg 
called  the  "  Salmagundi  Papers."  Only  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence has  preserved  from  blameless  oblivion  these  conven- 
tional  survivals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  this  time 
occurred  an  episode  which  deeply  influenced  his  whole  life: 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  joung  ^irl  whose  death  at  seventeen 
almost  broke  his  heart.  When  she  died  be  was  at  her  bed- 
side ;  and  throughout  bis  later  life  be  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  name  mentioned.  J^he  tender  melancholy  which  one 
recognises  all  throug^h  his  writings  was  probably  due  to  this 
bereavejnciitj  iind  the  intense  simplicity  and  faithfulness  of 
his  pure  and  ideal  love  is  characteristic  not  only  of  the  man 
but  of  his  country. 

In  1809  he  published  his  first  considerable^  book,  —  the 
'Knickerbocker  Historj;  of  New  York."  Shortly  thereafter 
he  devoted  himself  to  business;  and  in  iSi^  he  went^road 
in  connection jwith  his^afFajrj.  There,  after  a  few~years,  com- 
mercial misfortune  overtook  him,  .In  18  rq  he  brought  out 
his   "Sketch  Bookj  "  from  that  time  ^pn\i  he  was   a  pro- 

j'essional  ipan  of^letiey.  Ije  remained  abroad  until  1832, 
spending  the  years  between  1826  and  1829  in  ^roja,  and 
those  between   1829  and   1832  as  Secrctary_to  the  American 

^Legation  ijn  Lojidon.     Coming  home,  he  resided  for  ten  years 
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at  Tanytown  on  the  Hudson,  in  that  house  '*  Sunnyside " 
which  has  become  associated  with  his  name.  From  1842  to 
184.6  he  was  Minister  to  Spain.  He.  then  finally  returned 
home^  crowning  his  literary  work  with  his  "  Life  of  Wasb- 
mgton,"  of  which  the  last  volume  appeared  in  the  year  of  his 
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Irving  was  the  first  American   man  of  letters  to   attract 
wide  attention  abroad...  The  "  Kniclcerbocker  History"  was 
fa vo u ra b ly_ rec ei V ed  by  contemgorarj^  England;  and  the  "  Sketch 
Book"  and   "  Braceb ridge    Hall,"  which   followed  _it,  were    ^i  ' 
from  the  beginning  wTiat  they  nave  remained, —  as   popular 
in  England  as   they  have  been  in   his  native  countiy.     The 
same,  oq  the  whole,  is  true  of  his  writings  about  Spain ;_  and,     C  " 
tf>  g^jr^l^yrhat  .slighter  degree,  pf  .his  "  Life  of  Goldsmith  "  and    -7  ^ 
his  _^  Life   of  Washington."     The    four  general    classes   of 
work  here  mentioned  followed  one  another  in  fairly  distinct 
succession  through  his  half-century  of  literary  life.     We  may 
perhaps  get  our  clearest  notion  of  him  by  considering  them 
in  turn. 

The  "Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York"  has  properly  fSo^ 
lasted.  [The  origin  of  this  book  resembles  that  of_Fielding's  1 
*^  Joseph  Andrews  "  some  seventy  years  before,  and  of  Dick- 
ens's  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  some  twenty-five  years  later.  All 
jhrcc_be^n  as  burlesque8_and_end^d  as  independent  woi^s  of 
fictioiij  retainine:  of  their  origin  little  more  trace  than  occa- 
sional extravagance.  In  1807  one  Dr._  Samuel  Latham 
^itrhill  bad  published  *'  A  Picture  of  New  York,"  said  to  be 
pdiculous^  cven^mong^works  of  its  time._for  ponderous  pre- 
tentiousness. The  book  had  such  success,  however,  that  Irv- 
ing and  his  brother^  were  moved  to  write  a  parodj  of_J^t^ 
Before  long  Irving's  brother  tired  of  the  work,  which  was  left  1 
to  Irving  himself.  As  he  wrote  on,  his  style  and  purpose  | 
underwent  a  change.  Instead  of  burlesquing  Mitchill,  he/ 
found  himself  composing  a  comic  history  of  old  New  York,! 
and  incidentally  introducing  a  good  deal  of  personal  and  polit-: 
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ical  satire,  now  as  forgotten  as  that  which  lies  n^lected  in 
"  Gulliver's  Travels."  His  style,  which  began  in  deliberately 
ponderous  imitation  of  Dr.  Mitchill's,  passed  almost  insensibly 
into  one  of  considerable  freedom,  evidently  modelled  on  that 
of  eighteenth-century  England.  Most  of '  the  book,  then, 
reads  like  some  skilful  bit  of  English  writing  during  the  gen- 
eration which  preceded  the  American  Revolution.  The 
substance  of  the  book,  however,  is  distinctly  different  from 
what  was  then  usual  in  England. 

Assuming  throughout  the  character  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, an  eccentric  old  bachelor  who  typifies  the  decaying 
Dutch  families  of  New  York,  Irving  mingles  with  many  actual 
facts  of  colonial  history  all  manner  of  unbridled  extravagance. 
The  governors  and  certain  other  of  his  personages  are  histori- 
cal ;  the  wars  with  New  Englanders  are  historical  wars  j  and 
historical,  too,  is  the  profound  distaste  for  Yankee  character 
which  Washington  Irving  needed  no  assumed  personality  to 
feel.  But  throughout  the  book  there  mingles  with  these  his- 
'  toricaL facts  the  wildest  sort  of  sportive  non sense. ^  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  to  take  a  casual  example,  was  an  authentic  Butch 
governor  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  here  is  the  way  in  which 
Irving  writes  about  him:  — 

"  In  his  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  He 
sat  la  a  hnge  ch^r  of  solid  oak,-  hewn  in  the  celebrated  forest  of  the 
Hague,  fabricated  by  an  experienced  timmennaa  of  Amsterdam,  and 
curiously  carved  about  the  arms  and  feet,  Into  exact  imitations  of 
gigantic  eagle's  claws.  Instead  of  a  sceptre  he  swayed  a  long  Turk* 
ish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and  amber,  which  had  been  presented 
to  a  atadtholder  of  Holland,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  one  of 
the  petty  Barbary  powers.  In  this  stately  chair  would  he  sit,  and 
this  magnificent  pipe  would  he  smoke,  shaking  his  right  knee  with 
constant  motion,  and  fixing  his  eye  for  hours  together  upon  a  little 
print  of  Amsterdam,  which  hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the  council  chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said  that 
when  any  deKberation  of  extraordinary  length  and  intricacy  was  on  the 
carpet,  the  renowned  Wouter  would  shut  his  eyes  for  full  two  hours 
at  a  time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  externa]  objects  —  and  at 
such  times  the  internal  commotion  of  his  mind  was  evinced  by  certain 
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regular  guttural  aounds,  which  his  admirers  declared  were  merely  the 
noise  of  conflict,  made  by  his  contending  doubts  and  opinions." 

More  than  possibly  the  chair  here  mentioned  was  some  real 
chair  which  Irving  bad  seen  and  in  which  an  old  Dutch  gov- 
ernor might  have  sat.  Conceivably  the  Turkish  pipe  may 
have  been  at  least  l^endarily  true.  The  rest  of  the  passage 
is  utter  extravagance  i  yet  you  will  be  at  a  little  pains  to  say 
just  where  /act  passes  jnonsens^ 

Though  this  kind  of  humour  is  not  unprecedented,  one 
thing  about  it  is  worth  attention,  WHcn  wc  were  consider- 
ing the  work  nf  Frantrlin,  yyy  fniinil  jfl  hit  Itttrr  tn  a  London 
newspaper  concerning  the  state   of  the  American  colonies  a 

j;nive  mixture  of  fact  and  nonsense,  remarkably  like  thc_ 
American  humour  of  our  later  days.  In  Irving's  "  Knick-; 
erbocker  History  "  one  Jinjs_something  very  similar.  The 
fifn  of  tjjie  thing  iieg.  in  frequent  and  often  imperceptible 
lapses  from  sense  to  nonsense  and  back  again.  Something 
'tf  The  fiamf  IcitiH,  expresteH  in  a  far  less  gracious  manner  than 
Irvin^'s^  underlies  Mark  Twa.ijT^.Cflmic  WQlk  and  that  of  our 
latest  journalistic  humourist,  Mr,  Doolcy,  This  deliberate  con- 
fusion of  wniip  an(j  nnpsppiif,  in  short,  Erovcs^general!^  charac- 
t^n^tLcof  An^erirar;  jjuDiQur  J  and  ^though  the  formal  amenity 
of  Irving's  style  often  makes  him  seem  rather  an  imitator  of 
the  eighteenth-century  English  writers^than  a  native  Ameri- 
can,, one  can  feel  that  if  the  "  Knickerbocker  History  "  and 

Tmnklin's  letter  could  be  reduced  to  algebraic  formulae,  these 
formulx  would  pretty  nearly  coincide  both  with  one  another 
and  with  that  of  the  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  The  temper  of 
the  "  Knickerbocker  History,"  may,  accordingly,  be  regarded 
as  freshly 'Uttieflgao."  The' styTcj  meanwhile,  is  ratTier  like 
that  of_Goldsmitii,__V£hca  the  "Knickerbocker  History" 
was  published.  Goldsmith  had  been  dead  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  Irving,  then,  we  find  a  man  who  used  tfaejtraditigng],  sty^c 
of  eighteenth-century  England  for  a  purpose  foreign  at  once 
to  the  century  and  the  country  of  its  origin. 
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It  was  ten  years  before  Irving  ^ain  appeared  as  a  seri- 
ous man  of  letters.  Then  came  thn  "  ^jk^tch  Book."  which  iH^ 
contains  his  best-known  stories,  —  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and 
*jThe  Ij^end  of  Sleepy  HollowT'  The  book  is  a  coT- 
lection  of  essays  and  short  storie^,  written  in  a  style  more_ 
like  Goldsmith's  than  ever.  The  year  in  which  it  appeared 
was  that  which  gave  to  England  the  first  two  cantos  oT'^Poii 
Juan,"  Hazlitt's  "Lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers,"  Leigh 
Hunt's  *'  Indicator,"  Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  and 
"  L^end  of  Montrose,"  Shelley's  "  Cenci,^"  and  Words- 
wonh^s  "  Peter_  Bell."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
formal  styje  the  '^Sketch  Book "  is  more  consclenrious  than 
any  of  these.  Its  prose,  in  fact,  has  hardly  been  surpassed,  if 
indeed  it  has  been  equalled,  in  nineteenth-century  England. 
This  prose,  however,  is  of  that  balanced,  cool,  rhythmical 
sort  which  in  England  flourished  most  during  the  mid  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  "Sketch  Book,"  too,  there  arc  many  papers  and 
fiassages_which  ,niight_  have_  come  straight  from  some  of  the 
jater  eighteenth -century  essayjsts.^  On  the  other  hand,  there 

are  many  passages,  such  as  "  Ri£_ Van  Winjclcj"   wTilch  could 

Jiardly  have  appeared  in  Goldsmith^  England.  Though  Gold- 
smith's England,  of  course,  was  becoming  sentimental,  it  never 
got  to  that  delightin  a  romantic  past  which  characterised  the 
period  of  which  the  dominant  writer  was  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
,By  1819,  however,  Scott  had  attained  his  highest  development. 
In^  his  work  there  was  far  more  passion  and  meaning  than  in 
the  romantic  stories  of  Irving  \  in  technical  form,  on  the 
other^hand^  it  is  comparafiwly  careless,  nor  on  the  whole  is  it 
more  genuinely  permeated  with  the  romantic  sentiment  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  for  ex- 
amplcj  is  a  legend  which  exists  In  various  European  forms. 
Whether  Irving  adopted  it  from  such  old  German  tales  as 
that  of  the  sleeping  Baibarossa,  or  from  some  Spanish  story 
such  as  he  later  told  when  be  described  the  sleep  of  enchanted 

\ 
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Moors,  or  whether  in  his  time  the  I^nd  itself  had  migrated 
to  the  Hudson  Valley,  makes  no  difFerencc.  He  assumed  that 
it  belonged  in  the  Catskills.  He  placed  it,  as  a  little  earlier 
Brockden  Brown  placed  his  less  significant  romances,  in  a 
real  background ;  and  he  infused  into  it  the  romantic  spirit 
which  was  already  characteristic  of  European  letters,  and  soon 
to  be  almost  more  so  of  American.  He  enlivened  the  tale, 
meanwhile,  with  a  subdued  form  of  such  humou^  as  runs  riot 
in  the  "  Knickerbocker  History;"  and  all  this  modern  senti- 
ment, he  phrased  as  he  had  phrased  his  first  book,  in  terms 
modelled  on  the  traditional  style  of  a  generation  or  two  bc-i 
fore.  The  peculiar  trait  of  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  in  short,  is 
its  combination  of  fresh  romantic  feeling  with  traditional' 
Augustan  style. 

The  passages  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  "  which  deal  with  Eng- 
land reveal  so  sympathetic  a  sense  of  old  English  tradition 
that  some  of  them,  like  those  concerning  Stratford  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  have  become  almost  classical ;  just  as  Irving's 
btcr  work,  **  Braccbridge  Hall,"  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  typify  a  pleasant  phase  of  country  life  in  England  almost  as 
well  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  typified  another,  a  century 
earlier.  There  are  papers  in  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  however, 
which  from  our  point  of  view  are  more  significant.  Take 
those,  for  example,  on  "  John  Bull "  and  on  "  English  Writ- 
ers concerning  America."  Like  the  writing  of  Hopkinson  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  these  reveal  a  distinct 
sense  on  the  part  of  an  able  and  cultivated  American  that  the 
contemporary  English  differ  from  our  countrymen.'^  l  he  eye 
which  observed  John  Bull  in  the  aspect  which  follows,  is 
foreign  to  England :  — 

"Though  really  a  good-bearted,  good-tempered  old  felloir  at  bot- 
tom, yet  he  is  singalarly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of  contention.  Il 
is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  bowever,  that  he  only  relishes  the  begin, 
ning  of  an  affray ;  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  but  comes 
out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious ;  and  thougb  no  one  fights 
with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle 
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is  over,  and  he  comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist 
pocket  all  that  they  have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
fighting  that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against,  as  making 
friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a.  farthing;  but  put  him  ia 
a  good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  is  like  a  stout  ship,  which  wiU  weather  the  roughest 
storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the  succeeding  calm. 

"  He  is  a  litde  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of  pulling  out 
a  long  purse  ;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at  boxing  matches, 
horse  races,  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among  'gentlemen 
of  the  fancy  ; '  but  immediately  after  one  of  these  fits  of  extravagance, 
he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of  economy  j  talk  desperately  of 
being  ruined  and  brought  upon  the  parish ;  and,  in  such  moods,  will 
not  pay  the  smallest  tradesman's  bill,  without  violent  altercation.  He 
is  in  fact  the  most  punctual  and  discontented  paymaster  in  the  world ; 
drawing  his  coin  out  of  his  breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance  ; 
paying  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with 

-,  "With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful  provider, 
add  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind, 
its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford  to  be  extravagant; 
for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beef-steak  and  pint  of  port  one  day, 
that  he  may  roast  an  oz'whole,  broach  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat 
all  his  neighbours  on  the  next." 

I     In  "  Bracebridgc  Hall"  and  the  "Talcs  of  a  Traveller," 
/works  which  followed  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  Irving  "did  little 
i  n?ore_*han  continue  the  sort  of  thing  which  he  bad  done  in  the 
I  first...   Perhaps  his  most  noteworthy  feat  in  all  three  books  ia 
I  that  be  made  prominent  in  English  literature  a  literaiy  form 
I   in  which  for  a  long  time  to  come  Americans  excelled  native 
I   Englishmen,  —  the   short   story.       During   our   century,  of 
]  course,  England  has  produced  a  great  school  of  fiction ;  and 
:  except  for  Cooper  and  one  or  two  living  writers,  America 
I  can  hardly  show  full-grown  novels  so  good  even  as  those  of 
\  Anthony  Trollope,  not  to  speak  of  the  masterpieces  of  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot.    Certainly  until  the  time  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  however,  no  English-speaking  writer 
out  of  America   had   produced   many  short   stories   of  such 
merit  as  anybody  can  recognise  in  the  work  of  Hawthorne 
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and  Poc  and  Irving.  In  this  fact  there  is  something  akin  to  1 
that  other  fact  which  we  have  just  remarlced,  —  the  formal  I 
superiority  of  Irving's  style  to  that  of  contemporary  English-  1 
men.  The  English  novel,  whatever  its  merits,  runs  to  inter-  I 
minable  length,  with  a  disr^ard  of  form  unprecedented  in  I 
other  civilised  literature.  A  good  short  story,  on  the  other  \ 
hand,  must  generally  have  complete  and  finished  form.  Now,  I 
during  the  nineteenth  century  American  men  of  letters  have     t 

/usually  had  a  more  conscious  sense  of  form  than  their  English 1 

[  contemporaries.  .  The  American  conscience,  in  fact,  always 
a  bit  overdeveloped,  has  sometimes  seemed  evident  in  our 
attempts  at  literary  art.  No  one  who  lacks  artistic  conscience 
can  write  an  effective  short  stoiy ;  and  it  is  douhtfiil  whether 
any  one  troubled  with  much  artistic  conscience  can  write  in  less 
than  a  lifetime  a  three-volume  novel.  The  artistic  conscience 
revealed  in  the  finish  of  Irving's  style  and  in  his  mastery  ofc 
the  short  stoiy,  then,  may  be  called  characteristic  of  his 
country.  ____ 

Equally  characteristic  of  America,  in  the  somewhat  diffcrenTy 
manner  foreshadowed  by  "  Biacebridgc  Hall "  and  the  *»  Tales  ' 
of  a  Traveller,"  arc  the  jcries  of  Irving's  writings,  between  ■   ;, 
1828    and    1832,   which   deal   with  ^pain.      lie   was   first  j"^ 
attracted  thither  By  a  proposition  that  he  should  translate  a.' 
Spanish  book  concerning  Columbus.     Instead  of  so  doing,  hef 
ended  by  writing  his  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  which  was  foil 
lowed  by  his  " Conquest  of  Granada "  and  his  "Tales  of  the\ 
Alhambra.".  TorAmeHca'ns,  Spain  has  sometimes  had  more 
romantic  charm  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  tt^cthcr.     In 
the  first  place,  as  the  very  name  of  Columbus  should  remind 
us,  its  history  is  inextricably  connected  with  our  own.     In 
the  second  place,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  lasting  con-  ^. ' 
nection  between  Spain  and  the  New  World  declared  itself, 
the  eight  hundred  years'  struggle  between  Moors  and  Spaniards 
had  at  length  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Christians ;  and  no 
other  conflict  of  the  whole  European  past  involved  a  contrast 
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of  life  and  of  ideals  more  vivid,  more  complete,  more  varied, 
or  more  prolonged.  In  the  third  place,  the  decline  of  Spain 
began  almost  immediately ;  so_in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Spain  had  altered  less  since  the  middle  ages  than  any  other 
jart  of  feurope.  Elsewhere  an  American  traveller  could  finT 
traces  of  the  picturesque,  romantic,  vanished  past.  In  Spain 
he  could  find  a  state  of  life  so  little  changed  from  olden  time 
that  he  seemed  almost  to  travel  into  that  vanished  past  it- 
self. 

Now,  as  the  American  character  of  the  nineteenth.. cen- 
lUX^has  declared  itself,  few  of  its  aesthetic  traits  are  more 
marked  than  eager  delight  in  olden  jglendoura.  Such  delight, 
of  course,  has  chaiacteyi^wl  ^hf;  ninftppnth  century  in  Europe 
^as  well  as  among  ourselves.  A  modern  Londbhcr,  however, 
who  can  walk  in  a  forenoon  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
Temple  Church  and  so  to  the  Tower,  can  never  dream  of 
what  such  monuments  mean  to  an  imagination  which  has 
grown  up  amid  no  grander  relics  of  antiquity  than  King's 
Chapel  or  Independence  Hall,  than  gray  New  England  farm- 
houses and  the  moss-grown  gravestones  of  Yankee  burying- 
grounds.  To  any  sensitive  nature,  brought  up  in  nineteenth- 
century  America,  the  mere  sight  of  anything  so  immemorially 
human  as  a  European  landscape  must  have  in  it  some  touch 
of  that  stimulating  power  which  the  Europe  of  the  Renais- 
sance found  in  the  fresh  discovery  of  classical  literature  and  art. 
Americans  can  still  feel  the  romance  even  of  modern  London 
or  Paris  j  and  to  this  day  there  is  no  spot  where  our  starved 
craving  for  human  antiquity  can  be  more  profusely  satisfied 
than  amid  the  decaying  but  not  vanished  monuments  of  Chris- 
tian and  of  Moorish  Spain.  No  words  have  ever  expressed 
this  satisfaction  more  sincerely  or  more  spontaneously  than  the 
fantastic  stories  of  old^gain  which  Irving  has  left  us. 

His.  later  work  was  chiefly  bio^rap^iical.  His  "  Life  of 
Goldsmith  "  and  his  "  Life  of  Washington  "  alike  are  w;ntten 
with  all  his  charm  and  with  vivid  imagination.     Irving,  bow- 
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ever,  was  no  trained  scholar.  He  was  far  even  from  the 
critical  habit  of  the  New  finglantLhistorians.  and  further  still 
from  sucfilearning  as  is  now  apt  to  make  histoiy  something 
like  exact  science.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  living's 
Goldsmith  or  his  Washington  can  be  accepted  as  the  Gold- 
smith  or  the.  Washington  who  once  trod  the  earth ;  yet  his 
Goldsmith  ^iid  Washington,  and  the  other  personages  whom 
he  ilUf od.ticed  into  their  stories,  are  at  least  living  human 
beii^s.  His  work  is  perhaps  halfway  between  history  and  _ 
nctioni  imaeiViatlvc  history  is  perhaps  the  best  name  for  it. 
As  usual,  he  was  preoccupied  almost  as  much  with  a  desire 
to  write  charmingly  as  with  a  purpose  to  write  truly ;  but  in 
itself  this  dcare  was  beautifully  true.  Throughout,  one  feels, 
Irving  wrote  as  well  as  be  could,  and  he  knew  how  to  write 
better  than  almost  any  contemporary  Englishman. 

No  doubt  a  j^reat  deal  of  English  work^  contemporary  with 
Irving's  is  of  deeper  value.  Our  hasty  glance  at  his  Tlteniry 
career  has  perhaps  shown  what  this  first  of  our  recognised 
men  of  letters — the  first  American  who  in  his_own  lifetime 
established  a  lastinf^  European  reputation  —  really  accom- 
plished. .His  f;reatest  merits,  which  nothing  can  abate,are  per- 
vasive  artistic  conscience,  admirable  and  persistent  senseof  form, 
and  constant  devotion  to  his  literary  ideals.  T^  wt^  asjc  our- 
selves, however,  yhqf  he  used  his  admirable  style  to  express, 
we  find  in  the  first  place  a  quaintly  extravagant  sort  of  humour 
growing  more  delicate  with  the  ye^rs ;  next  we^d  romantic 
sentiment  set  forth  in  the  beautifully  polished  phrases  of  a  past 
^English  generation  whose  native  temper  had  been  rather  classi- 
j:al  than  romantic;  then  we  find  a  deeply  lasting  delight  in 
.the  splendours  of  an  unfathomable  romantic  ^ast;  and  finally 
we  come  to  plca$4tllJy.yivi(l.X0Jpaiitic  biographies.  One  thing 
here  is  pretty  clear  ;^the  man  had  no  message.  From  b^in- 
ning  10  end  he  was  animated  by  no  profound  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  existence.  Neither  the  solemn  eternities  which 
Stir  philosophers  and  theologians,  nor  the  actual  lessons  as  dig- 
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tinguished  from  the  superficial  circumstances  of  human  ex- 
perience, ever  much  engaged  his  thought.     Delicate,  refined, 
jjimantic  sentiment  he  set   forth  in  delicate,  refinea   classic 
style.     One  may  often  wonder  whether  he  had  much  to~sayP~ 
one  can  never  question  that  he  wrote  beautifully. 

This  was  the  first  rccc^niscd  literary  revelation  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Old.  In  a  previous  generation,  Edwards  had 
made  American  theology  a  fact  for  all  Calvinists  to  reckon 
with.  The  political  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  had  made 
our  political  and  legal  thought  matters  which  even  the  Old 
World  could  hardly  neglect.  When  we  come  to  pure  litera- 
ture, however,  in  which  America  should  at  last  express  to 
Europe  what  life  meant  to  men  of  artistic  sensitiveness  living 
under  the  conditions  of  our  new  and  emancipated  society, 
what  we  find  is  little  more  than  greater  deUcacy  of  form  than 
existed  in  contemporary  England.  Irving  is  certainly  a  per- 
manent literary  figure.  What  makes  him  so  is  not  novelty  or 
power,  but  charmlhg  refinement. 
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JAMES  FBNIMORE  COOPER 

Iw  1820,  American  literaturci  at  least  so  far  as  it  has  survived 
even  in  tradition,  consisted  of  the  work  of  Brockdcn  Browni 
then  ten  years  dead,  and  of  living's  "  Sketch  Book)"  the  first 
edition  of  which  had  appeared  the  year  before.  ,Apan  froniL 
these  works,  what  had  been  produced  in  this  country  was,  aa 
obviously  imitative  as  to  express  only  a  sense  oii_the_gait^o/ 
our  numerous  writers  that  they  ou_£ht  to^  copy  iJie  eminent 
authors  of  England.  Tn  1820  appeared  the  _first  work  gf  a 
new  noyelistj  soon,  to  attain  ppt  ..onlyj>erm?inent, .reputation  in 
America,  but  alaQ_a  European  recognition  more  general  than 
Jrving's,  if  not  so  critically  admiring.  This  was  James 
Fen  im  ore  Cooper. 

He  was  jyorn  in  New  Jcsey  in  1789.-^  When  he  was 
about  a  year  old  his  &ther,  a  gentleman  of  means,  migrated  to 
that  region  in  the  wilderness  of  Central  New  York  where 
Cooperstown  now  preserves  his  name.  Here  the  father 
founded  and  christened  the  settlement  where  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  maintained  a  position  of  almost  feudal  superiority. 
Here,  in  a  country  so  wild  as  to  be  almost  primeval,  Cooper 
was  brought  up.  Before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  went 
to  Yale  College,  then  in  charge  of  its  great  President,  Timothy 
Dwight;  but  some  academic  trouble  brought  his  college  career 
to  a  premature  end.  The  years  between  i8q6  and  1810  he 
speiiit  at  sea,  first  as  a  kind  of  apprentice  on  a  merchant 
vessel,  afterward  as  an  officer  jn  the  nav^._  In  18^1,  having 
married  a  lady  of  the  Tory  family  of  De  Lancey,  he  resigned 
his  commission. 
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After  several  years  of  incons;MCuou8  life  —  he  was  living  at  , 
the  time  in  the  country  near  New  Yorit  City  — -he  read  some 
now  forgotten  but  temporarily  fashionable  English  noverj  and 
stirred  by  the  notion  that  lie  could  write  a  better,  he  rapidly 
produced  a  story,  now  almost  as  forgottcn_as  its  model,  en- 
iiilsi. "  Precaution."  This,  published  in  1820.  was  a  tale  of 
fashionable  life  in  England, of  which  at  the  time  Copper  knew 
very  little,  _^  It  "hatTa  measure  of  success;^  beings  mistaken  for 
the  anonymous  work  of  some  English  woman  of  fashion. 
In  the  following  year  Cooper  produced  "  The  SpYj"  an  histori- 
cal novel  of  the  American  Revolution,  then  less  than  fifty 
years  past,  in  1823  came  "The  Pioneers,"  the  first  in  pub- 
licuion  of  hisLeatner-Stockin^  tales ;  and  j^st  at  the  b^jn- 
ning  of  1824  appeared  "The_Pilot^'_'j.h.?.fif^  ^r.^^'^.s^^ries  of 
tlie  sea.  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  perhaps  hismaster- 
j)iece,  was  published  in  182^.  In  that  year  he  went  abroad. 
where  he  remaine JTor  seven  years.  He  then  came  home, 
and  resided  for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  ancestral 
estate  at  Cooperstown,  where  he  died  in  1851.  peculiarities 
of  temper  kept  him,  tbfoufjhout  his  later  years  in  chronic 
quarrels  with  the  pi^blic,  wiih^his  neighboucs,^and_wiih  almost 
everybody  but  some  of  his  personal  friends,  who  remained 
strongly  attached  to  him. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  as  we  have  seen.  Cooper  had  never 
published  anything ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two ;  and  in 
the  incomplete  list  of  bis  writings  appended  to  Professor 
Lounsbury's  biography^of  him  there  are  some  seventy  entries. 
Of  these  hastily  written  works  a  number  dealt  with  matters 
ot' taj:tj."loiLoge.tTiTng»..W'th  characteristic  asperity  and  lack  of 
tact)  he  wrote  books  about  both  ^merica  and  Englanclj  In 
wfiich,  when  discussing  either  country,  he  seemed  chiefly  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  to  emphasise  those  truths  which  would  be 
least  welcome  to  the  people  concerned.  He  wrote,  too,  a 
considerable  history  of  the  American  Navy  which  generously 
contributed  to  his  personal  difficulties.     For  years  there  had 
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been  a  dispute  among  naval  people  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  of  Periy,  whose  name  is 
permanent]}'  associated  with  that  victory,  and  his  second  in 
command,  a  subsequently  distinguished  officer  named  Elliott. 
In  his  account  of  this  battle.  Cooper  reserved  his  opinion, 
simplv  stating  factsj_he  was  consequently  held  by  the  parti- 
^ns  bpth  of  Elliott  and  of  Perry  to  have  been  what  they 
certainly  became, —  ^nomously  libellous.  And  long  before 
the  naval  history  appeared,  he  was  already  prosecuting  ncws- 

^japerafter  newspaper  for  personal  criticisms,  which  but  for 
these  prosecutions  —  technically  successful,  by  the  vay,  — 
would  long  ^o  have  been  forgotten. 

A  glance  at  Professor  Lounsbury's  bibliography,  however, 
will  show  that  with  one  exception  all  of  Cooper's  works 
which  fall  intothis-invidious  class  were  written  after  the  year 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  died,  18^2  j  and  that  meantime, 
between    1820   and  that  date,  he  had  produced  at  least  ten 

jiovels  which  have  maintained  their  position  in  literature. 
What  is  more,  these  novels  almost  immcdi^ely  attained  world- 

jyide  rcp""'"»-  they  were  translated  not  only  into  French, 
but  ajso^iqto  many  other  languages  of  continental  Europe,  in 
which  they  preserve  popularity.  Great  as  was  his  success 
at  home  and  in  England,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  exceeded  by  that  which  he  has  enjoyed  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe,  For  this  there  is  a  reason  which  has  been 
little  remarked.  The  mere  number  and  bulk  of  Cooper's 
works  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  must  have  written  with 
careless  haste.  He  had  small  literary  training  and  little  more 
tact  in  the  matter  of  style  than  he  displayed  in  his  personal 
relations  with  people  who  did  not  enjoy  his  respect.  Cooper's 
Engligh^  then,  is  often  ponderous  and  generally  clumsy.  Any 
odd  result  follows.  His  style  is  frequently  such  as  could'^ 
lardly  be  altered  except  for  the  better.  A  translator  into 
whatever  language  can  often  say  what  Cooper  said  in  a  form 
more  readable  and  agreeable  than  Cooper's  own.     Many  of 
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the   minor  passages  in  his  writings  seem  more  felicitous  in 
French  translation  than  in  his  own  words. 

Yet  his  own  words,  though  even  in  his  best  work  impaired 
by  clumsiness  and  prolixity,  arc  well  worth  reading.  He  has 
been  called  the  American  Scott,  and  indeed  was  ^0  called  In 
his  own  time,  for  his  reputation  was  literally  contemporary 
with  Sir  Waher'j.  ^^ The  Spy"  appeared  in  the  same  year 
with  "Kenilworth"  and  "The  Pirate ; "  "  The  Pilot  "in  the 
year  of  *'  Quenun  Ounv^fd."    Now,  Scott  and  Cooper  really 

"^belong  to^ifferent  categories  of  merit.  Scott,  saturated  with 
the  traditions  of  a  brave  old  human  world,  was  gifted  with 
an  imagination  so  robust  as  to  have  invented  in  the  historical 
itovel  a  virtually  new  form  of  literature,  and  to  have  cnllvcnc3 
,it  yvithjhost  of,_<:haraciers_so  ykal  that  among  the  creatures 
of  English  imagination  his  person^cs  rank  almost  next  to 
Shakspere's.  When  Cooper  began  to  write,  "Wavericy" 
was  already  about  six  years  old.  In  a  cenain  sense,  then,  he 
may  be  sajd  to  h3ve_ imitated  Scott  j^il^iS-iJpubtful^  however, 
whether  he  was  by  any  means  so  conscious  of  his  model 
as  Brockden  Brown  was  of  Godwin,  or  Irving  of  Gold s m i t h v, 

'  "I'he  resemblance  between  Cooper  and  Scqtl  lies  chiefly  !D.lhs__ 
fact  that  each  did  his  best  work  in  fiction  dealing  with  the_ 
romantic  past  of  his  own  countiy.  By  just  so  much,  then,  as 
the  past  of  Cooper's  America  was  a  slighter,  less  varied,  less 
human  past  than  that  of  Scott's  England  or  Scotland,  Cooper's 
work~inust  remain  inferior  to  Scott's  in  human  interest. 
Partly  for  the  same  reason,  the  range  of  character  created  by 
Cooper  is  at  once  less  wide  and  far  less  highly  developed 
than  that  brought  into  being  by  Sir  Walter.  Copper,  in- 
deed, as  tEe'very  iTii^culties  of  his  later  life  would  show,  was 
temperamentally  narrow  in  sympathy.  It  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  was  an  Episcopalian ;  consequently,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  he  detested  the  New  England  Puritans.  ..flqw 
^nd  again  he  introduced  them  into  his  novel;,;  and  although 
^  be  was  too  honest  intentionally  to  misrepresent  them,  malig- 
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nant  caricature  could  hardly  have  straye^  much  further  from 
the  tnith.  And  so  on ;  "to  compare  Cooper  with  Scott,  in- 
deed,  except  for  the  matter  of  popularity,  in  which  they 
have  often  been  neck  and  neck,  is  needlessly  to  belittle 
Cooper.  Here  we  may  better  consider  him  in  connection 
with   his  American  contemporaries. 

When  "  The  Spy  "  was  published,  the  novels  of  Brockden 
Brown  were  already  almost  forgotten ;  and  Irving_had  pro- 
duced  only  " The  Knickerbocker  History"  and  the  admirable 
essays  of  his  "SkctcITBook."     "  The  Spy  "   is  an  historical 

^ novel  of  the  American  Revolution,  often  conventional,  but  at 
the  same  time  set  in  a  vivid  background;  for  Cooper,  actually  \ 
living  in  the  country  where  lie  laid  his  scenes,  sincerely  en- 
deavoured  not  only  to  revive  the  fading  past,  but  to  do 
full  justice  to  both  sides  in  that  great  conflict  which  dis- 
united the  English-speaking  races.  In  " The  Pilot"  we 
have  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things;  but  here,  instead  of 
laying  the  scene  on  American  soil.  Cooper  lays  it  for  the  first 
time  in  literature  aboard  an  American  ship,  "  The  Pilot "  is 
very  uneven.  The  plot  is  conventionally  trivial ;  and  most  of 
the  characters  are  more  so  still.  But  Long  Tom  CofBn  is  a 
living  Yankee  sailor ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  sea,  with 
its  endless  variety  of  weather,  and  to  sea-fights,  such  as  that 
between  the  "Ariel"  and  the  "Alacrity,"  it  is  hardly  ex- 
cessive to  say  that  there  is  little  better  in  print.  If  the  plot 
and  the  characters  had  been  half  so  good  as  the  wonderful  r 
marine  background  in  which  they  are  set,  the  book  would  have  > 
been  a  masterpiece. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  Leather-Stocking  i 
Stmies,  of  which  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicuis,"  published  in  i 
1826,  is  probably  the  best.  The  trivially  conventional  plots  \ 
concern  characters  not  particularly  like  anything  recorded  in 

_^human  Tiistory.  Lowell's  comment  on  them  in  the  **  Fable 
for  Critics  "  is  not  unfair  j  after  dsclaring_Natty„  Bumppo 
vital  enough  to  be  named  in   the  same  breath  with  Parson 
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Adamg)  and  doing  surprisingly  scant  justice  to  Long  Tom 
Coffin,  he  proceeds  thus ;  — 

'A]]  his  other  roeo-figures  are  clothes  upon  sticks, 
The  dermire  chemist  of  a.  man  in  a  fix, 
(As  a.  captain  besieged,  when  his  garrison  's  small, 
Sets  up  caps  upon  poles  to  be  seen  o'er  the  wall); 
And  the  women  he  draws  from  one  model  don't  vary, 
All  sappy  as  maples  and  Hat  as  a  prairie. 
When  a  character 's  wanted,  he  goes  to  the  task 
As  a  cooper  would  do  in  composing  a  cask  ; 
He  picks  out  the  staves,  of  their  qualities  heedful, 
Just  hoops  them  together  as  tight  as  is  needful. 
And,  if  the  best  fortune  should  crown  the  attempt,  he 
Has  made  at  the  most  something  wooden  and  empty." 

Cooper's  noble  Indians,  in  fact,  are  rather  more  like  the 

dreams  of  eighteenth-century   France   concerning  aboriginal 

human  nature  than  anything  critically  observed  by  ethnolc^y  \ 

and  Natty  Bumppo  himself  is  a  creature  rather  of  romantic 

fancy  than  of  creative  sympathy  with  human  nature.     The 

I  woods  and  the  inland  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  amid  which 

{  the  scenes  of  these  stories  unroll  themselves,  are  true  American 

I  forests  and  lakes  and  streams.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 

I  that  Cooper  introduced  to  human  recognition  certain  aspects 

I  of  Nature  unknown  to  literature  before  his  time,  and  of  a  kind 

J  which  could  have  been  perceived  and  set  forth  only  by  an 

/  enthusiastic  native  of  that  newest  of  nations  to  which  he  was 

\_  so  devotedly  attached. 

For,  in  spite  of  his  later  quarrels  with  his  countiymen, 
Cooper  was  an  intensely  patriotic  American.  He  chanced, 
however,  to  be  of  a  temper  not  generally  characteristic  of 
our  country,  and  partly  to  he  accounted  for  by  his  personal 
origin.  His  lather  had  been  something  like  a  feudal  lord  in 
the  savage  country  where  Cooper's  boyhood  was  passed ; 
and  the  son  could  not  help  inheriting  a  certain  instinct  of  per- 
sonal superiority,  or  at  least  of  personal  independence,  pecu- 
liarly foreign  to  that  seasiuve  consciousness  of  majorities  which 
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has  often  made  Americans  so  slow  to  express  unpopular  opin- 
ions. Cooper,  too,  had  strong  prejudices;  and  when  brought 
face  to  Face  with  anything  _h?  did  not  like,  he  was  given  to 
expressing  disapprobation  with  a  yigour  more  characteristic 
of  the  English  than  of  ourselves.  Though  he  thoroughly 
Iqyej^his  country,  he  saw  in  it  traits  which  by  no  means 
delighted  him.  So  in  his  "  ISotigfls  ftf  the^  Ameriran^  Pirlifd 
up  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor^"  published  in  1828,  when  his 
popularity  was  at  its  height,  he  expressed  concerning  our 
countrymen  views  which  may  be  summarised  in  the  statement 
that  Americans,  though  fiill  of  energy  and  other  admirable 
qualities,  have  a  blind  passFon  for  money-seeking,  an  undue 
respect  for  popular  opinion,  and  an  irrepressible  tendency  to 
brafc.  Fqr_lhis._he  _ vras  called _  Anglomaniacj  his  Anglo- 
mania did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  just  as  frankly 
about  the  English,  of  whom  his  published  views  may  similarly 
be  summarised  in  the  statement  that  the  English  arc  not  only 
the  most  efficicntlyjowerful  nation  in  the  world,  but  also  by 
fat.,  the  most  snobbish.  Bpth  nations  resented  such  com- 
jQfilUS.  Some  notion  of  the  amenities  of  critic[sms  sixty  years 
ago  may  be  gained  from  a  few  phrases  which  were  conse- 
quently bestowed  upon  Cooper  both  in  England  and  in 
America.  In  £8j8  the  "  New  YQxJter"  wrote  of  him  as 
fallows  :  "  He  is  as  prouJ  oT"  blackguarding  as  a  fishwoman  is 
of  Billingsgate.  It  is  as  natural  to  him  as  snarling  to  a  tom- 
cat or  growling  to  a  bull-dog,  .  .  .  _He_ha8_lhc-,S£2E!Und 
contempt  of  every  well-informed  American.  The  superlarive 
dolt."  A  little  later  "  Fraser's  Magazine  "  called  him  a  "  bil- 
iny<  hraggarr,"  a  "liar."  a  "full  jackass,"  an  "insect","  a 
"  grubj"  .aod^a-lixeptU*."- 

The  troiiblcs  in  which  he  thus  involved  himself  during  his 
last  twenty  years  were  enhanced  not  only  by  those  which 
sprang  from  his  honest  efibrt  to  be  fair  in  his  History  of  the 
Navy,  but  by  quarrels  with  neighbours  at  Cooperstown,  con- 
cerning the  public  use  of  some  land   to  which   he   held  a 
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dear  title,  2nd  by  various  infirmities  of  temper.  Intensely 
aristocratic  in  personal  feeling,  he  cherished  the  most  democratic 
general  sentiments,  believing  equally  in  the  rights  of  man  and 
in  the  vileness  of  any  actual  populace.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  he  hated  free  trade  as  blindly  as  Tory  s<]uire 
ever  loved  the  Corn  Laws;  and  so  on.  One  can  begin  to 
see  why,  after  what  he  must  have  fell  to  be  a  lifetime  of  mis- 
undersunding  and  vexation,  he  wished  no  bit^raphy  of  him  . 
made. 
[  -  Yetj  after  all,  now  that  he  has  been  half  a  century  in  his 
grave,  little  memory  is  left  of  his  foibles  or  his  troubles.     The 

_  Cooper  who  persists  and  who  will  persist  in  popular  memory 
Q  the  author  of  those  wholesome  novels  of  sea  and  erf  forest 

Qvhich  were  the  first  _Ameri oil  writings  to  win_and.t.9  keep 
a  truly  wide  popularity.  In  touching  on  them  a  little  while 
ago,  we  remarked  the  extraordinary  truthfulness  of  their  back- 
ground  -j  and  this,  probably,  is  the  trait  which  gives  them  their 

^highest  positive  value.  _lt  is  hard^~to  so  unusual  a  quality, 
however^  hat  ^Hej  havcowcd  their  popular  vitaty,_  .Their 
plots,  though  con  vent  ion  al^^  are  put  together  with  considerable 

_skili.  In  spite  of  prolixity  one  constantly  feels  curjgus  to^  know 
what  is  cgminE  ncxU  \n  spite  even  of  irfeless  characters,  this 
skilful  handling  of  plot  makes  one  ^ain  and  again  feel  un- 
expected "interest  concernlitg  what  these  personages  are  going 
to  do  or_what  is  going  to  happen  to  them.  As  we  have  seen 
^ready,  too,  crucial  episodes,  such  as  the  wreck  of  the  "  Ariel " 
in  "  The  Pilot,"  possess,  in  spite  of  careless  phrasing,  a  vivid- 
ness and  a  bravery  sure  to  appeal  to  broad  human  temper. 

Cooper's  plots,  then,  if  commonplace,  are  often  interesting 
enough  to  atone  for  their  prolixity ;  and  whatever  the  con- 
ventionality of  his  characters,  the  spirit  of  his  books  is  vigor- 
ously  brave  and  manly.  Excellent  as  these  traits  are,  however, 
they  are  not  specifically  American.  Another  traJt  of  Cooper's 
workj  less  salient,  but  just  as  constant,  may^&idy.bicr^arded 
at  national.     From  beginning  to  end  of  his  writings  there  is 
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hardly  a  passage  which  anybody  would  hesitate  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  ,a  chilj^or  of  a  young  girl^j  nor  is  this  pervasive 

^purity  apiargntlv  deliberate.  The  scenes  of  his_  novels  are 
gftepjajijonery  rough  placMj  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
many  of  his  characters  and  incidents  are  of  a  rough,  adven- 
turous  kind ;  but,  witha  freedom  from  pruriency  as  instinctive 
as  bis  robustness^  the  man  avoids  those  phases  of  rough  human 

Jife  which  recent  "decadence"  has  generally  tended  either 
to  overemphasise  or  so  studiously  to  neglect  that  the  neglect 
amounts  to  emphasi^  Cooper's  temper  was  unaffectedly 
pure ;  and  purity  of  temper  is  probably  still  characteristic  of  ; 

^American  letters.  — '  ' 

Cooper  lived  until  185 1,  and  Irving  lived  eight  years  longer. 
Both  men  wrote  until  they  died.  In  a  certain  way,  then, 
their  woric  might  be  held  to  extend  to  a  distinctly  later  period 
than  that  in  which  we  are  considering  them;  for  here  we 
have  treated  them  as  almost  contemporary  with  Brockden 
Brown,  who  died  in  18 10.  In  another  aspect,  however, 
they  belong  very  early  in  the  history  of  American  letters. 
In  i7q8>-Wc  remember,  the  year  when  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  published  the  "  I^yrical  ..Ballads,'*  appeared  also 
Brockden  Brown's  "  Wielandj"  ,the  first  American  book 
wbiftLh^survived.  In  iS'^l  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
brought  to  an  end  that  epoch  of  English  letters  which  the 
^  Lyrical  Ballads "  ^oay  be  said  to  have  opened.  In  that 
jrear,  of  course,  Brown  had  long  been  deadj  and  both  Irving 
and  Cooper  had  stTTPsome  "years  to  wrils.. .  ^Xlie  reputation 
of  each,  however,  was  virtually  complete  Irving  had  al- 
ready published  his  *'  Knickerbocker  History,"  his  "Sketch 
Book,"  his  "  Bracebridgc  Ifall,"  his  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"- 
his  '*  Life  of  Columbus,"  his  '^  Fall  of  Granada,"  and  his 
"Alhambra;"  nothing  later  materially  increased  his  reputation. 
Coqjer  had  published  "  The  Spy,"  "  Tht  Pioneers,"  "  The  ■ 
Pilot,"  "  Lionel  Lincoln,"  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "  The  ' 
Prairie,"  the  "  Red  Rover,"  the  "  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish," 
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I "  The  Water  Witch,"  and  the  «  Bravo."  When  Scott  died, 
I  then.  Cooper,  too,  had  produced  enough  to  make  his  repuu- 
tion  pcnnancnt ;  nothing  n>hich  he  wrote  later  much  en- 
I  hanced  it. 

The  three  writers  whom  we  have  considered  —  Brockden 
Brown,  Irving,  and  Cooper  ^were  the  on Ij_  Americans  who 
between  1798  and  I8.^^2  achieved,  lasting  names  in  prose. 
Though  they  form  no  school,  though  they  are  very  different 
from  one  another,  two  or  three  things  may  be  said  of  them 
in  common.  They  all  developed  in  the  Middle  States;  the 
names  of  all  are  associated  with  the  chief  city  of  that  region. 
New  York.  The  most  significant  work  of  all  assumed  a  form 
which  in  the  general  history  of  literatures  comes  not  early  but 
late,  —  prose  fiction.  This  form,  meantime,  happened  to  be 
on  the  whole  that  which  was  most  popular  tn  contemporary 
England.  Again,  in  the  previous  literature  of  America,  if 
literature  it  may  be  called,  two  serious  motives  were  expressed. 
In  the  first  place,  particularly  in  New  England,  there  was  a 
considerable  development  of  theologic  thought ;  the  serious 
Yankee  mtnd  was  centred  on  the  eternities.  A  little  later, 
partly  in  New  England,  but  more  in  Virginia  and  in  New 
York,  there  was  admirable  political  writing.  These  two 
motives  —  the  one  characteristic  of  the  earliest  type  of  native 
American,  the  second  of  that  second  type  which  politically 
expressed  itself  in  the  American  Revolution  —  may  be  regarded 
as  expressions  in  this  country  of  the  two  ideals  most  deeply 
inherent  in  our  native  language,  —  those  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Common  Law.  Whatever  the  ultimate  significance  of 
American  writing  during  the  seventeenth  or  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  then,  such  of  it  as  now  remains  worthy  of  attention 
is  earnest  in  purpose,  dealing  either  with  the  eternal  destinies 
of  mankind  or  with  deep  problems  of  political  conduct.  In 
our  first  purely  literary  expression,  on  the  other  hand,  a  differ- 
ent temper  appears.  Neither  Brown  nor  Irving  nor  Cooper 
has   left  us   anything  profoundly  significant.     All  three  are 
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properly  remembered  as  writers  of  wholesome  fiction;  and_the  1 
object  of  wholesome  fiction  is  neither  to  lead  men  heaven- 
ward nor  to  teach  t^m  how  to  behave  on  earth  ;  it  is  rather  | 
to-please.    There  is  a  commonplace  which  divides  great  litera- 
ture into  the  literature  of  knowledge,  which  enlarges  the  in- 
,      tellect,  and  that  of  power,  which  stimulates  the  emotions  until  [ 
\     they  become  living  motives.    Such  work  as  Brockden  Brown's  I 
\   or  Irving's  or  Cooper's  can  hardly  be  put  in  either  categc 
VJ  heirs  is  rather  a  literature  ofwholesomc  pleasure.!    Nor  can 
one  long  look  at  them  together  without  tending  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  apt  of  the  forms  inwhich  ^heir  peculiar 
literature  of  wholesome  pleasure  was  cast  is  that  short  story 
which  the  American  Irving  first  perfected  in  English. 

This  prose  on  which  we  have  now  touched  was  the  most 
.important  literature  produced  in  New  York^  or  jndeed  in 
America,  during  the  period  jyhich  was, marked  in  England  by 
everything  between  the  '* Lyrical  Ballads"  and  the  death  of 
-Spottt^^Even  in  America,  however,  the  time  had  its  poetry. 
At  this  we  must  now  glance. 
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IV 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT 

Ik  the  early  summer  of  1878  there  died  at  New  York,  from 
a  sunstroke  received  just  after  delivering  a  speech  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  in  Central  Park,  William  CuUen  Bry- 
ant, by  far  the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  in  our  chief  city. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  show  how  thoroughly  he  re- 
tained his  vitality  to  the  end ;  and  his  striking  personal  ap- 
pearance combined  with  the  extreme  physical  activity  which 
kept  him  constantly  in  the  streets  to  make  him  a  familiar  local 
figure.  To  any  one  who  can  remember  New  York  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  then,  the  memory  of  Bryant  must  be  so  vivid 
as  to  make  startling  the  truth  that  if  he  had  lived  till  now 
he  would  have  been  well  past  his  century. 

In  his  later  years  the  younger  generation  of  Americans  who 
were  beginning  to  feel  interest  in  literature  had  a  way  of 
rather  deriding  him.  They  were  told  that  he  was  a  great 
poet  i  and  turning  to  the  numerous  collections  of  his  works, 
they  found  little  which  impressed  them  as  better  than  respect- 
ably commonplace.  The  prolonged  life  of  the  man,  in  fact, 
had  combined  with  his  unusual  physical  vitality  to  make 
people  foi^ct  that  b's  first  published  work — a  very  precocious 
one,  to  be  sure,  —  had  appeared  before  ^ roc kd en  Brown  died, 
in  thy  same  jear  with  Scott^s^' Marmion  ;  "  and  that  this  re- 
mote 1808.  had  seen  the  "  Quarterly  Review "  founded  in 
England,  and  Andovcr  Seminary  in  Massachusetts.  They  for- 
got that  Bryant's  _"ThanatopsiSj"  presented  to  them  as  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  and  vigorous  man  of  letters,  had  been 
printed  in   1817^  the  year  iii  'which  Byron  wrote  "  Manfred," 
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in  which  Jane  Austen  died,  in  which  Coleridge  grpdiiced_hjj. 
^'Biographia  Li^prana^"  gnt)  tCpafu  the  first  volume  of  his 
poems,  and  Mrs.  Shellej-  her  "  Franltenstein,"  and,Mflore  bis 
"Lalla  Rookh."  They  forgot  that  a  collected  edition  of 
Bryant's  poems  had  appeared  in  i82i3_the  year  when  Keats 
died,  when  Jie  first  veraion  of  De  Qiunccy's  "  Opium-Eatei:" 
came  into  existence,  when  Scott  published  '^Kenilworth  "  and 
the  *' Pirate,"  and  Shelley  "Adonais."  And  incidentally  they 
forgot  what  Bryant's  general  bearing  rather  encouraged  them 
to  forget,  that  besides  being  what  he  preferred  to  think  him- 
self,  a^  poet,  he  was  the  most  admirably  successful  journalist 
whom  America  has  yet  produced.  For  a  full  half-century  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  which 
brought  him  the  rare  reward  of  a  considerable  personal  fortune 
earned  by  a  newspaper  in  which  from  beginning  to  end  the 
editor  could  feel  honest  pride.  _As  a  journalist)  indeed,  Bryant 
belongs  almost  to  our  own  time.  As  a  popf,  however, — and 
it  is  as  a  poet  that  we  are  considering  him  here,  — ;  he  belongs 
to  the  earti^t  per|odj)fjiur^nativ£ letters.    . 

He  was  born,  the  son  of  a  country  doctor,  at  Cumming- 
ton,  a  small  town  of  Western  MassachusetK,JQ_Ul^,  At 
that  time  a  country  doctor,  though  generally  poor,  was,  like 
the  minister  and  the  squire,  an  educated  man,  and  so  a  person 
of  local  eminence ;  and  Dr.  Bryant,  who  was  occasionally 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  came  to  have  a 
considerable  acquaintance  among  tlie  better  sort  of  people  in 
Massachusetts.  The  son  was  extremel^_precocious..,..WteD- 
hc  was  only  thirteen  jears.Qldfc.ve.iae5_ of  his  were  printed  in  a 
country  newspaper ;  and  a__year  later,  in  1808,  his  satire  on 
President  JefFerson,  "The  EmbatjgQ,"  was  brought  to  Boston 
by  his  admiring  fether  and  actually  published^.  The  only  par- 
ticular merit  of  this  poem  js  accuracy  of  rhyme,  and  mstiei  a 
-traj^  of  deliberate  excellence  which  Bryant  preserved  until  the 
end.  For  a  year  or  so  the  boy  went  to  Williams  College, 
but  as  his  father  was  too  poor  to  keep  him  there,  he  soon 
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jmered_  a  lawyer's  o^ce.  Law,  however,  proved  by  no 
means  congenial  to  him ;  be  wanted  to  be  a  man  of  letters. 
In  this  aspiration  his  father  sympathised  \  and  when  the  son 
was. twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  father  took  to  Boston  a 
collection  of  his  manuscripts  among  which  was  '^Thana- 
topsis,"  already  six  years  old. 

These  manuscripts  Dr.  Bryant  submitted  to  Mr.  Willard 
Phillips,  one  of  the  three  editors  of  the  "North  American 
Review,"  then  lately  founded.  Delighted  with  the  verses, 
Phillips  showed  them  to  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Dana  and  Professor  Edward  Tyrrell  Channing.  The  story 
of  the  way  in  which  these  gentlemen  received  the  poems 
throws  light  on  the  condition  of  American  letters  in  1817. 
According  to  Mr.  Parlce  Godwin's  biography  of  Bryant, 
"they  listened  attentively  to  his  reading  of  them,  when  Dana, 
at  the  close,  remarked  with  a  quiet  smile :  '  Ah !  Phillips,  you 
have  been  imposed  upon ;  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  capable  of  writing  such  verses.' "  Four  years  later,  in 
iSiiiBry^int  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  College  a  poem,  "The  Ages,"  which  remains  his 
_  lo^igeati  and  in  the  same.yearhe  published_iii  .£aniphlet  form, 
eight_£SJ£flj*,  .  JThere  were  only  forty-four  gsges  in  all  j  but 
.^mong^the  poems  were  both  "  The  Waterfpwl "  and  "  Thana- 
topsis.!'  ■  The  life  of  a  country  lawyer  becoming  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  him,  he  determined  to  move  to  town. 
He  thought  seriously  of  going  to  Boston, — a  city  with  which 
at  that  time  his  affiliations  were  stronger  than  with  any  other : 
but  instead  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  New  York,  to  which  he 
finally  removed.ia_JL&i^  , 

Af  that  fjff]r  Bfocfcden  Brown  had  been  dead  for  fifteen 
years,  and  t  h  e_  repu  tat  ions  of  l£y j  qg^  an  d  of  Cooper  were  estab- 
H^titfld.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  in  New  York  a  consider- 
able literary  activity  of  which  the  results  are  now  pretty 
generally  forgotten.  Whoever  is  curious  to  know  something 
about  it  may  turn  to  one  or  two  works  which  may  be  found 
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in  any  considerable  public  library.  One  is  Rufus  Wilmot 
Griswold's  '*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  published  in 
184.2;  it  was  followed  within  ten  years  by  his  "Prose  Writ- 
ers of  America  "  and  his  "  Female  Poets  of  America  i "  and 
in  1856  came  the  first  cdirion  of  Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck's 
"  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature."  A  comparison  of 
these  with  Stcdman  and  Hutchinson's  "  Library  of  American 
Literature "  will  surprisingly  reveal  how  much  has  been 
written  in  this  country  which  even  so  catholic  a  taste  as  that 
of  these  latest  editors  has  already  been  compelled  to  reject. 
Almost  the  only  survival  of  New  York  poetry  before  Bryant 
came  there,  indeed^  is  Samuel  Woodwonh's  accidentally  pop- 
ular "  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  The  mere  name  of  James  Kirke 
Paulding,  to  be  sure,  who  was  associated  ^th  Irving  in  the 
"_Salma^undi  papers,."  and  who  subsequently  wrote  a  number 
ofnovcls,  and  other  prose,  is  still  faintly  remembered ;  and 
so  arc  the  names  rather  than  the  actual  work  of  two  poets, 
Toseph  Rodman  .Drajcc  .and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

Drake,  born  in  i795,had  died  in  1820.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  taste.  He  wrote  several  pretty  things, 
among  them  a  poem  published  after  his  death,  entitled  "The 
Culprit  fay-"  This  conventional  tale  of  some  tiny  fairies, 
i^iippfwftd  fn  tiannt  t\\f  HmtsQii  Riyr,  IS  SO  much  better  than 
American  poetry  had  jpreviously  been  that  one  is  at  first  dis- 
posed to  speak  of  it  enthusiastically.  An  obvious  comparison 
puts  it  in  true  perspective,  Drake's  life  happened  nearly 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Keats.  Both  left  us  only  broken 
fragments  of  what  they  might  have  done,  had  they  been 
spared ;  but  the  contrast  between  these  fragments  tells  afresh 
the  story  of  American  letters.  Amid  the  full  fervour  of 
European  experience  iCeats  produced  immortal  work;  Drake, 
whose  whole  life  was  passed  amid  the  national  inexperience 
of  New  York,  produced  only  pretty  fancies.  When  he  tried 
heroics  he  could  make  no  better  verses  than  such  as  these 
from  bis  poem  on  "  The  American  Flag  "  :  — 
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"  When  Freedom  from  ber  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  slara  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes. 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  slues. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 


"  Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home  I 

By  angel  bands  to  valour  given ; 
Tby  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falb  before  as, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ?  " 

Fitz-trreene  Hall^^-k^  five  years  older,  survived  Drake  by 
forty-seven  years.  If  wc  except  his  Campbell-like  "  Marco 
Bozzaris^"  however,  which  was  published  in  1825,  his  only 
surviving  lines  are  comprised  in  the  first  stanza  of  tats  poem  on 
the  death  of  Drake,  written  in   1820:  — 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

In  i8ii,  Halleck  and^D rake  contributed  to  the  New  York 
"  Evening  Pnst"  a  spries^^  poetical  satires  entitled  "  The 
Croaker  Papers;"  and  Halleck  published  a  mildly  satirical 
poem  entitled  "  Fanny,"  which  may  be  described  as  a  dilution 
of  Byron  with  Croton  water.  In  1827  he  brought  out  "^Aln- 
wick Castle"  and  other  poems.  In  1832  his  poetic  career 
was  virtually  closed  by  his  acceptance  of  a  clerical  position  in 
the  employ  of  Mr,  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  p;encral  insig-  - 
nificance  of  ^J.gy  York  [ettcrs  at  the  time  when  Brjant  first 
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came  to  the  town  is  in  no  way  better  typified  than  by  the  fact 
that  literary  work  so  inconsiderable  as  Halleck's  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  bronze  statue,  still  sitting  cross-lc^ed 
in  the  Grand  Alley  of  Central  Park. 

Compared  with  such  work  as  this^  ^^^  ,fs  no  wonder  that 
poems  like  "  Thanatopsis  "  and_^''jrhe_Waierfowl_"  seemed  to 
"the  early  editors  of  the  "  North  _Aiiieri.canJReview_^_too_|[ood 
to  be  native  i  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Bryant's  hfe  and  activity 
were  so  prolonged  that  it  is  hard  to  remcmber^ow  nearly  his 
poetical  work  was  accomplished  at  the  beginning  o(  his  career. 
It  was  not  all  produced  at  once,  of  course ;  but,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  precocious  excellence, — with  men,  for  example, 
like  his  contemporaries,  Landor  and  Whittier,  —  even  though 
he  rarely  fell  below  his  own  firet  Icvcljjie  hardly  _eycr  sur- 
passe^  if.  This  is  rlftarly  seen. if_wc. compare  the  familiar 
concluding  lines  of  *^  Thanatopsis,"  written  when  he  was  scven- 
tfe.n^  with  a  passage  of  about  equal  length  from  "  Among  the 
Trees,"  published  after  he_was  seventy.  The  former  lines  run 
thus  1  — 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravaa,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take   • 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeou,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  latter  lines  arc  these ;  — 

"Ye  have  no  history.     I  ask  in  vain 
Who  planted  on  the  slope  this  lofty  group 
Of  ancient  pear-trees  that  with  spring-time  burst 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom.     One  bears  a  scar 
Where  the  quick  lightning  scorched  its  trunk,  yet  Still 
It  feels  the  breath  of  Spring,  and  every  May 
Is  white  with  blossoms.    Who  it  was  that  laid 
Their  infant  roots  in  earth,  and  tenderly 
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Cherished  the  delicate  sprajs,  I  ask  in  Tain, 
Yet  bless  the  unknown  hand  to  which  I  owe 
The  annual  festival  of  bees,  these  soags 
Of  birds  within  their  leafy  screen,  these  shouts 
Of  joy  from  children  gathering  up  the  fruit 
Shaken  in  August  from  the  willing  boughs." 

The  former  of  these  passages  is  the  work  of  an  inexperi- 
enced country  hoy;  the  latter,  by  the  same  hand,  is  the  work 
of  an  old  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  as  the  most  successful 
journalist  in  New  York ;  but,  so  far  as  internal  evidence  goes, 
the  latter  might  almost  have  been  written  tirst.     Beyond  doubt, 

I  as  an  American  poet  Bryant  really  belongs  to  the  eeneration 

*  contemporary  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  the  year  of  Scott's  death,  indeed,  the  same  J832  which 
saw  in  England  the  pass^e  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  in  Amer- 
ica  the  Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina  and  President 
Jackson's  Bank  Veto,  Bryant  had  already  been  for  four  years 
at  the  head  oi  the  "Evening  Post,"  and  the  first_ considerable 
edition  of  his  poems  appeared  both  i n_E ngland  and  in  America- 
Nothing  which  he  wrcrtc  later,  except  perhaps  hjs  translations, 
—  some_admirable  versions  of  Spanish  lyrics,  which  are  said 
to  have  attracted  many  young  eyes  to  fascinating  romantic 
TJstas,  aniJ  far  later  his  well-known  rendering  of  Homer  — 
gill  much  alter  the  impression  produced  _b^_this_  early 
volume.  The  lifelong  evenness  of  his  work  seems  to  justify 
reference  at  this  point  to  what  he  wrote  about  poetry  many 
years  later.  In  1871  hc_ bee ame_ editor  of  a  "Library  of 
Poetry  and  Songj"  —  one  of  those  innumerable  anthologies 
which  are  from  time  to  time  inflicted  on  the  public,  either 
for  sale  by  country  book  agents  or  for  unacceptable  Christ- 
mas presents.  To  this  "  library "  Bryant  contributed  an 
introduction  in  which  he  stated  at  considerable  IcngtH  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  most  importantqualitiesof  lasting 
poetry.  The  trait  which  on  the  whole  he  most  valued  appears 
to  be  luminositY:- "JThc-bfiSt.  poetry j"  he  wys, — "  that  which 
takes  the  strongest  hold  on  the  general  min^d,  not  in  one  age 
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only  but  in  all  ages,  —  is  that  which  is  always   simple  and 

always  lumuious.'*  "" 

pimple  and  luminous  Bryant  was  from  beginning  to  end. 
for  this  simple  luminosity  he^aid  the  price  of  tliat  dc;- 
liberate  coolness  which  Lowell  so  pitilessly  satirised  in  the 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  of  1848;  — 

There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and  as  dignified. 
As  a  smooth,  sileat  icebei^,  that  never  is  igoified, 
Save  when  by  reflection  'tis  kindled  o'  nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  Northern  Lights. 
He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bard  of  your  nation 
(There's  no  doubt  he  stands  in  supreme  iceolation). 
Your  topmost  ParnasGus  he  may  set  his  heel  on, 
But  no  wann  applauses  come,  peal  following  peal  on, — 
He 's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang  auy  zeal  on ; 
Unqualified  merits,  I  It  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  has  'em, 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthusiasm  ; 
If  he  stir  yon  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul, 
I   Like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very  North  Pole." 

If  Bryant's  careful  attention  to  luminosityj^  however,  pre- 
vented hirn_from^yer  being  passionatej^and_gayehis_work  the 
character  so  often  mistake  _fgr^ommonplaccj  it  never  de- 
prived him  of  tender  delicacy.  Take,  for  example,  "The 
PSth  of  the  Flowers,"  of  which  the  opening  line  — 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  corae,  the  saddest  of  the  year  "  — 

is  among  his  most  &miliar.     The  last  two  stanzas  run  as 
follows: —  V„'.'\',>\  -■,  .    —      .'.1--.   --^      ,_   .. 

/ 
"And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  beard,  though  all  the  trees 

arestrti. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he 

bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 
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"  And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  f^r  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast  the  leaf. 
And  me  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentie  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers." 

To  a  generation  familiar  with_  all  the  extravagances  of 
nineteenth-centuiy  romanticisnij  a  feeling  so  restrained,  so 
close  to  sentimentality,  as  this  —  expressed,  too,  with  such 
deliberate  luminosit);, —  may  well  seem  unimpassioned.  But 
one  cannot  dwell  on  these  lines  without  feeling  genuine  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  or  without  finally  discerning,  in  what  at  first 
seems  chilly  deliberation  of  phrase,  what  is  rather  a  loving 
^^e   for  every  syjlahlfi*. 

The  allusion  in  the  last  stanza  is  to  the  early  death  from 
consumption  of  Bryant's  sister.  Only  a  few  years  before,  his 
father  had  died  of  the  same  disease.  So  he  had  personal 
reason  for  melancholy.  As  one  loolcs  through  his  work, 
however,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  whether,  even  if  his  life  had 
been  destitute  of  personal  bereavement,  Ji is  verse  might  not 
'-'    still  have  hovered   sentimentally  about  the  dead.      His   most 

successful     poem,    "  ThanatopsiSj^" was   .appareglly_  written 

before  death  h^d  _often_^omc  near  him_;  and  it  is  hardly 
^  excessive  to  say  that  if  a  single  name  were  sought  for  his 
collected  works,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  version  of  that  bar- 
barous Greek  title  might  be  found  suitable,  and  the  whole 
volume  fairly  entitled  **  Glimpses  of  the  Grave,"  Of  course 
he  touched  on  other  things.;  but  he  touched  on  morta lity  so 
constantly  as  to  make  one  feel  regretfully  sure  that  whenever 
_he_fclt  stirred  to  poetry  his  fancy  started  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  In  this,  of  course,  he  was  not  peculiar. 
The  subject  had  such  fascination  for  eighteenth-century  versi- 
fiers that  in  -jy^i-Cinty's:  "Flpgy£!-«iaHff  of  it  a  master- 
piece; and  we  need  only  remember  those  mortuary  memorials 
wherein  the  hair  of  the  departed  is  woven  into  the  weeping 
willows  of  widowed  brooches,  to  be  reminded   how  general 
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thb  kind  of  sentimentality  has  been.  This  underlying;  im- 
pulse of  Bryant's  poetry,  however,  was  most  general  in  the,^ 
fip|hMfntti  rrnfii^  j  and  Bryant's  Style  —  distinctl^^ajTected 
by  that  of  Cowper,  and  still  more  by  that  of  Wordsworth-;— 
belongs  rather  to  the  nineteenth-  A  contemporary  of  Irving, 
then,  he  reverses  the  relation  of  substance  to^style  which  we 
remarked  in  Irvine's  prose,  Irving,  imbued  with  ninetcenth- 
centur^  romantic  temper,  wrote  in  the  classical  style  of  the 
century  before;  Bryant,  writing  in  the  simply  luminous  style 
of  his  own  century,  expressed  a  somewhat  formal  sentimen- 
tality which  had  hardly  characterised  vital  work  in  England 
for  fiftyj^aiS. 

Always  simple  and  always  luminous,  then,  jsodcrly  senti- 
mental,  melancholy  and  sweet,_£iyen_to  commonplace  didactic 
moralising  and  coolly  careful  met^e  and  rhyme,  Bryant,  a  far 
from  prolific  poet,  had  done,  when  he  came  to  New  York  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  as  good  work  as  he  was  ever  destined  to 
do.  In  New  York  he  lived  for  fifty-three  years  j  and  during 
those  years  most  of  what  is  now  called  American  literature 
came  into  existence.  His  life,  indeed,  is  really  coeval  with 
the  letters  of  his  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief 
development  of  these  letters  centred  in  Boston.  Had  Bryant 
yielded  to  his  first  impulse,  and  gnrjR  tint  itp_New^  York, 
but  to  the  chief  city  of  his  native  New  England,  the  chances 
are  that  his  eminence  would  have  suffered-  In  New  York, 
however,  throughout  his  residence  there,  it  became  clearer  and 
clearer  that  he  was  not  only  the  most  eijiinent  of  local  journ- 
alists, but  also  the  only  resident  poet  of  distinction.  That 
accidental  word  calls  to  mind  a  trait  which  any  one  who  ever 
saw  Bryant  must  remember.  Whatever  one  thought  of 
his  literary  merit, -~  and  the  great  changes  in  literary  fashion 
which  occurred  during  hts  lifetime  often  made  his  younger 
contemporaries  deem  him  less  of  a  poet  than  calm  reflection 
makes  him  seem  now,  —  there  can  be  no  question  that  his 
aspect  was  remarkably  distinguished. 
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Partly,  of  course,  thb  was  a  matter  of  mere  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  ftnn  old  features,  encircled  by  a  cloud  of 
snowy  hair  and  beard,  would  have  impressed  anybody ;  but 
in  the  distinction  of  Bryant's  appearance  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  accident  of  feature,  and  something  far  more 
significant  in  the  history  of  literary  America.  One  does  not 
remember  his  manner  as  in  the  least  assertive.  Rather  to 
those  who,  without  knowing  him,  saw  him  at  a  distance 
his  aspect  was  gentle,  kindly,  calmly  venerable.  But  it 
had  not  the  simplicity  of  unconsciousness.  Whatever  he 
really  felt,  he  looked  like  a  man  who  felt  himself  consider- 
able i  and  certainly  the  qualities  for  which  he  most  valued 
himself  were  not  those  which  as  journalist  and  man  of  busi- 
ness had  made  him  a  man  of  fortune.  The  thing  for  which 
he  most  respected  himself  was  his  work  as  a  poet ;  and  be- 
yond question  it  was  his  work  as  a  poet  which  the  public 
most  willingly  rec<^nised.  The  distinction  he  may  have  felt, 
—  the  distinction  which  he  certainly  received  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  which  came  to  be  so  embodied  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  —  was  wholly  due  to  his  achievement  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

In  this  fact  there  is  something  characteristic  of  America  at 
the  lime  when  Bryant's  best  work  was  done.  Ours  was  a 
new  country,  at  last  conscious  of  its  national  independence. 
It  was  deeply  and  sensitively  aware  that  it  lacked  a  literature. 
Whoever  produced  writings  which  could  be  pronounced 
admirable  was  accordingly  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  as 
a  public  benefactor,  a  great  public  figure,  a  personage  of 
whom  the  nation  should  be  proud.  Bryant,  fiilly  recognised 
in  early  middle  life,  retained  to  the  end  that  gracious  dis- 
tinction of  aspect  which  comes  from  the  habit  of  personal 
eminence. 

Such  was  the  eldest  of  our  nineteenth-century  pggis,  the 
^first  whose  work  was  reccgnised  abroad.  In  the  nature  of 
things  he  has  never  been  widely  popular;  and  in^the  course 
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of  a  century  whose  poetiy .  has .  !>een  chiefly  marked  by 
romanctc  passion,  he  has  tended  to  seem  more  and  more  com- 
monplace^ But  those  of  us  who  used  to  think  him  common- 
place  forgot  his  historicai  significance ;  we  forgot  that  his  work 
yas  reaJly  the  first  which_proved  to  England  what  native 
American  poetry  might  be.  The  old  world  was  looking  for 
some  wild  manifestation  of  this  new,  hardly  apprehended, 
western  democracy.  Instead,  what  it  found  in  Bryant,  the  one 
poetic  contemporary  of  Irving  and  Cooper  whose  writings  have 
lasted,  was  fastidious  over-refinement,  tender  sentimentality, 
and  pervasive  luminosity.  Refinement,  in  short,  and  con- 
scious refinement,  groups  Bryant  with  Irvingj  with  CoopcTj 
and  with  Brockdcn  Brown.  In  its  beginning  the  American 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  rather  ty 
delicacy  than  by  strength,  by  palpable  consciousness  of  personal 
distinction  rather  ^than  by  any  such  outburst  of  previously 
jinghrased  .emotian.^S  on  general  principles  democracy  might 
have  becti  cxp,ect?d.,to  excite. 
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EDCAR   ALLAN    FOB 

{n  April.  i8j.6.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  published  i^.'^  Gpdsy'^. 
Lady's  Book"  a  considerable ^rticle  on  William  CuUen 
Bryant.  In  the  six  following  numbers,  of  the  same  po-iodical^ 
whose  colored  fashion-plates  are  said  to  have  been  highly 
acceptable  to  the  contemporary  female  public,  appeared  that 
^^^3^^  corni^cnts  on  the  literary  personages  of  the  day 
,wiiich  has.  hfiea^collected  under  the  name  of  the  "  Literati. "~ 
Thej)ersonai  career  of  Poe  was  so  erratic  that  one  can  hardly 
group  him  with  any  definite  literary  school..  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  than  accidental  that  his  principal  critical  work 
concerned  the  contemporary  literature  of  New  York;  and 
though  he  was  born  in  BostQii_^d  passed  a  good  deal  of  his 
life  in  Virgji^ia,  he^ent_in_Ne>y_York  rather  m.ore  of  his  lit- 
erary.jaara  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  whole>  then,  this 
seems  the  most  fitting  place  to  consider  him. 

Erratic  his  career  was  from  the  beginning.  His  father,  the 
son  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  had  gone  wrong  and  brought 
up  on  the  stage ;  his  mother  was  an  English  actress  of  whom 
little  is  known.  The  pair,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Boston 
when  their  son  was  born,  in  1809,  died  when  he  was  still 
a  little  child.  At  the  age  of  two,  he  was  adopted  by  a 
gentleman  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  named  Allan,  who  soon 
took  him  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  from  1815  to  1820. 
In._i_826^he  was  Jpr  ja  .year..aL,  rhe  Univpisity  _&£  Virginia, 
where  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a^pambling  scrape, 
which  in  turn  brought  almost  to  an  end  his  relations  with 
his  adopted  father.     In   1827  his  first  verses  were  published, 
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a  little  volume  entitled  "^amerlane  and  Other  Poems." 
Then  be  drifted  into  the  armj^.  and  a  temporary  reconciliation 
with  Mr.  Allan  got  him  into  the  Military  Academy  at  '^est 
Point,  from  which  in  \%%\  he  managed  to  get  himself  dis- 
missed. After  that  he  always  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
supporting  himself  as  a  journalist  an3  as  a  contributor  to~ 
numberless  periodicals  which  flourished  in  his  day  and  have 
long  slrice  cTisappeared.  The  unedifying  question  of  his  per- 
sonal habits  need  not  seriously  concern  us.  Beyond  doubt 
he  was  occasionally  drunk,  and  he  probably  took  more  or 
less  opium  1  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  abandoned  to  habitual  excesses.  His  "  Manuscript  found  ; 
m  a  Bottle,"  published  in  183^,  procured  him  for  a  while 
the  editorship  of  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  published 
at  Richmond  and  for  many  years  the  most  successful  literary 
periodical  of  the  South.  In  i8g^  he  secretly  pmrri>-fi  a 
charming  but  penniless  girl,  a  relative  of  his  own ;  he  married 
her  again  openly  in  1836.  In  1839  and  1840  he  edited  the 
*' Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  Philadelphiaj^  from  1840  to 
1842  he  edited  "Graham's  Magazine"  in  New  York  ;  _his 
general  career  was  that  of  a  literary  hack.  In  1847,  after  a 
life  of  distressing  poverty,  his  wife  died;  JH£fl_j^reJater_Poe, 
himself  died  under  circumstances  which  have  never  been  quite 
clear.  He  had  certainly  alleviated  his  widowhood  by  various 
flirtations,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  about  to  marry  again. 
The  story  goes  that  he  was  passing  through  Baltimore,  either 
on  his  way  to  see  his  betrothed  or  on  his  way  from  a  visit  to 
her.  In  that  city  an  election  was  about  to  take  place ;  and 
some  petty  politicians  in  search  of  "  repeaters  "  picked  him 
up,  got  him  drunk,  and  made  him  vote  all  over  town.  Hav- 
ing thus  exhausted  his  political  usefulness,  they  left  him  in  the 
gutter  from  whence  he  found  his  way  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  certainly  died. 

Born  fifteen  jcars  later  than  Bryant  and  dead  twenty-nine 
years  earlier,   Poc,  now  fifty  years  in  his   grave,  seems  to 
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belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  our  letter^  but  really,  as  we 
have  seen,  Bryant's  principal  work  was  done  before  1832. 
At  that  time  Poe  had  published  only  three  volumes  of  verse  ; 
his  lasting  pjos^^came  somewhat  laterj  in  fact,  the  permanent ^_ 

lyr^rlf    nf   Piw    T^iay    ^^;    laid    t1 -jgilT'j'' Jf'''*'    *he    first    twclve 

years  of  tfae^Victgnsjj  cjwch.  In.ig^lythe  year  of  '*  Arthur 
Gordon  Pynij"  Dicliens  was  at  work  on  "  Oliver  Twi^t."  and 
*'  Nicholas  Nickleby  ;  "  and   Carlyle's  '_'  French  Revolution  " 

was   a    new   book^ In    1843,  whenPoe   died,  Thackeray's 

"Vanity  Fair"  and  thc_first  two  volumes  of  Macaulay's 
^History"  had  lately  appearedf  Dickco&.  JKg^  2"''''sWn^^ 
"  David  Copperfield,!'  and  Thackeray  "  Pendcnnis  j ''  and 
Ruskin  brought  out  his  "  Sevea  Lamps  of  Architecture." 
__Had  Poe  surviycd  to  Bryant's  years,  he  you  Id  have  outlived 
not  only  Bryant  himself,  but  Ex[)crson_and  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,^_d_  indeed  almost  every  literary  con- 
temporary except  Holmea. 

The  very  mention  of  these  names  is  enough  to  call  to 
mind  a  distinction  between  the  career  of  Poe  and  that  of 
_a1m_ost  every  other  American  whose  literary  reputation  has 
survived  from  the  days  when  he  was  writing.  The  men  on 
whom  we  have  already  touched  were,  socially  of  the  better 
_sort.  either  by  birth  or  by  achieved  position.  So  in  general 
.were  the  chief  men  of  letters,  who  made  the  Renaissance  of 
New  England  the  most  important  fact  in  American  literary 
"history. .  Poe.  on  the  otherhand,  was  always  a  waif  and  a  stray, 
.essentially  a  Bohemian.  There  was  in  his  nature  something 
which  made  futile  the  effort  of  that  benevolent  Virginian  gentle- 
man to  adopt  h'un  into  the  gentler  social  classes  of  America. 
Jn  his  lifetime,  then,  Poe  must  have  seemed  personally  inferior 
to  most  of  his  eminent  contemporaries  in  American  letters.  Yet 
now  that  all  arc  dead,  he  begins  to  seem  quite  as  important  as 
any.  In  1885  Mr.  William  Minto,  writing  of  him  in  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  called  him  '*  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  American  literature."     Superlatives,  of  course,  are 
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dangerous  j  and  Foe's  writings  could  never  obtain  such  gen- 
eral, uncritical  popularity  as  Cooper's  j  but,  to  turn  only  to  the 
bibli(^raphy  in  the  last  volume  of  Stedman  and  Woodberry's 
admirable  edition  of  Poc,  it  appears  that  Jjetwecn  1890  and 
i8qs  there  were  at  least  ten  translations^  from  his  works  into 
various  foreign  lan^uagcs^  among  others  Swedish,  something 
which  looks  like  Bohemian,  Italian,  Danish,  and  South  Ameri- 
can Spanish.  Certainly  am on^  the  Utcraiy  classes  of  Europe 
no  American  author  has  attracted  more  attention  than  Poe, 
whose  influence  stjU  seems  extending. 

Fifty  years  after  his  death,  then,  we  find  his  reputation 
familiar  throughout  the  civilised  world ;  and  such  a  reputation 
obscures  the  fact  that  in  life  the  man  who  has  won  it  was  of 
doubtful  repute.  'X)\e  accident  that  his  first  published  work 
bears  almost  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  first  tragedy  of 
Christopher  Marlowe  suggests  a  real  analogy.  Poe  and 
Marlowe  alike  were  men  of  extraordinary  power  and  of  reck- 
less personal  habit ;  alike  they  produced  work  which  will  al- 
ways enrich  the  fiterature  of  the  langu^c  in  which  it  was 
written.  In  their  own  times,  however,  neither  was  an  admi- 
rably solitary  man  of  genius  ;  each  was  only  one  of  a  consider- 
able group  of  writers,  now  mostly  foi^otten  but  undeniably 
more  presentable  than  the  artists  whom  time  has  proved 
greater.  Both,  after  troublesome,  irregular  careers,  died 
miserably  in  public  places  -,  it  is  only  as  each  has  receded  into 
tradition  that  his  earthly  immoitality  has  become  assured. 

The  historical  position  of  Poe  in  American  letters  can 
be  seen  by  glancing  at  his  already  mentioned  papers,  the 
'*  Literati.!'  These,  we  remember,  followed  in  "  Godey's 
Lady's  Book"  on  a  lengthy  criticism  of  Biyant.  It  is 
worth  while  to  name  the  .£^^[y-^!gf't  persons,  then  mostly 
living  in  New  York  and  certainly  contributing  to  the  New 
York  periodicals  of  the  moment,  whom  Poe  thought  consid- 
erable  and  inteKSting  enough  for  notice,  ttere  is  the  list: 
George  Bush,  George  H.  Coiton,""  N.  P.' Willis,  William  M. 
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Gillespie,  Charlw  F.  Bri^,  William  Kirkland,  John  W. 
Francis,  Anna  Cara  Mowatt,  George  B.  Cheever,  Charles 
Anchon,  Ralph  Hoyt,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Freeman  Hunt, 
Piero  Maroncclli,  Laughton  Osborn,  Fitz-Grecnc  Halleck, 
Ann  S.  Stephens,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Mary  Gove,  James 
Aldrich,  TTiomas  Dunn  Brown,  Henry  Cary,  Christopher 
Pcarsc  Cranch,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  James  Lawson,  Caro- 
line M.  Kirkland,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Emma  C.  Embury, 
Epes  Sargent,  Frances  Sargent  O^ood,  Lydia  M.  Child,  Eliza- 
beth Bogart,  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark, 
Anne  C.  Lynch,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Mary  E.  Hewitt, 
and  Richard  Adams  Locke.  In  this  list  there  is  one  name 
which  we  have  already  found  worthy  of  a  glance,  —  that  of 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  There  is  another  which  we  have  men- 
tioned,—  that  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck.  There  are  two  at 
which  we  shall  certainly  glance  later,  —  those  of  N.  P.  Willis 
and  Sarah  Maigaret  Fuller.  And  there  are  two  or  three 
which  we  may  conceivably  mention,  —  those  of  Mrs.  Child, 
of  Miss  Sedgwick,  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  and  of  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman..  The  very  names  of  the  other  "  Literati "  are 
mostly  forgotten:  they  lived;  they  flourished;  they  died  i 
and  they  are  so  thoroughly  buried,  some  in  the  pages  of 
Griswold  or  of  Duyckinck,  that  even  such  generous  editors 
as  Stedman  and  Hutchinson  have  found  no  room  for  mention 
of  a  full  sixteen  of  the  thirty-eight.  It  seems  almost  cruel  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  such  untroubled,  untroublesome  dead. 

Our  chief  reason  for  recalling  these  forgotten  people 
is  not  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  they  happened  to  be  pub- 
lishing when  Poe's  best  work  was  done ;  it  is  rather  to  point 
out  why  a  considerable  part  of  Poe's  best  work  has  itself  been 
forgotten.  His  critical  writings,  collected  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  volumes  of  Stedman  and  Woodberry's  edition  of 
his  works,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  he  shows  how  he  could 
jleal  with  iicluai  fatJi  and  in  dealing  with  actual  fact  he  proved 
himself^  ablg.     Though  some  of  the  facts  he  dealt  with,  how- 
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cvcFi  were  wonfay  of^s^asn> — -he  was  amon^  the  first,  for 
example,  to  recognise  tt]e  merit  ofTennyson  and  of  Mrs. 
Jfrownln^^ — most  of  them  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  have 
proved  of  no  human  importance.  For  all  this,  they  existed  at 
the  moment.  _Poe  was  a  journalist,  who  had  to  write  about_^ 
what  wag  in  the  airj  and  he  wrote  about  it  so  well.^iJiai.ia. 
certain  aspects  this  critical  work  seems  his  besL  He  dab- 
"TiTed  a  little  in  philosophy,  of  course,  particularly  on  the 
aestt^etic  pide  ^  hi|t  he  had  neither  the  seriousness  of  nature  — 
spiritual  insight,  one  might  call  it,  —  whichmust  underlie 
serious  philosophising,  nor  yet  the  scholarly  training"  wETcB 
must  prec.gje  lasting,  solid  thought.  What  he  did  possess 
to  a  rare  decree  was  the  temper  of  an  enthusiastic  artist,  who 
genuinely  enjoyed  and  welcomed  whatever  in  his  own  art, 
of  poetry,  he  found  meritorious.  No  doubt  he  was  more 
than  willing  to  condemn  faults;  whoever  remembers  any  of 
his  critical  activity,  for  example,  will  remember  how  vigour- 
ously  he  attacked  Longfellow  for  plagiarism.  We  ought  to 
recall  with  equal  certainty  how  willingly  Poe  recognised  in 
this  same  ^^ongjfellow  those  traits  which  he  believed  excel- 
lent.  Pqb's  serious  writing  does  not  concern  the  eternities 
as  did  the  elder  range  of  American  literature,,  nor  yet  does  it 
touch  on  public  matters.  True  or  not,  indeed,  that  grotesque 
story  of  his  death  typifies  his  relation  to  political  af&irs. 
His  critical  writing^  all  the  same,  .deals  with  questions  of 
fine  art  in  a  spirit  which  if  sometimes  narrow,  often  dogmatic, 
and  never  scholarly,  is  sincere,  fearless,  and  generally  eager 
in  Its  impulsive  recognition  of  merit. 

Take,  for  example,  a  stray  passage  from  the  *'  Literati,"  — - 
his  enthusiastic  criticism  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  a 
lady  whose  work  never  fulfilled  the  promise  which  Poe  dis- 
cerned in  it :  — 

"  Whatever  be  her  theme,  she  at  once  extorta  from  it  its  whole 
essentiality  of  grace.  Fanny  Ellsler  has  been  often  lauded :  tme 
poets  have  sung  her  praises ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  aoythiDg  writteD 
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about  her,  which  bo  distlnctl}'  and  vividly  paints  lier  to  the  eye  a 
.  .  .  qtatn^DB  which  follow :  — 

" '  She  comes  —  the  spirit  of  the  dance  t 
And  but  for  those  large  eloquent  eyes, 
Where  passion  speaks  in  every  glance, 
She  'd  seem  a  wanderer  from  the  sides. 
" '  So  light  that,  gating  breathltsi  there  t 
Ltit  the  celestial  dream  should  go. 
You  V  think  tht  miuic  in  the  air 
Waved  the  fair  vision  to  and  fro; 
"  Or  that  the  melody's  sweet  fiovi 

Within  the  radiant  creature  played. 
And  those  sojf  wreathing  arms  of  snov 
And  white  sylfih  feet  the  Musie  made,' ^ 


"This  is  indeed  poetry  —  and  of  the  most  unquestionable  kind— 
poetry  truthful  in  the  proper  sense  —  that  is  to  say,  breathing  of 
^TTatura  There  is  here  pothio^  forced  or  arliiiciiLT— no  Tiardly  sus- 
tained, enthusiasm.  The  poetess  speaks  Iiecauae  she  feels,  and  what 
she  feels ;  but  then  what  she  feels  is  fell  only  by  the  truly  poetical." 

This  passage  deserves  our  attention  both  as  containing  an 
unusually  good  fragment  of  the  long-foi^otten  poetry  produced 
in  New  York  sixty  years  ago,  and  as  indicating  the  temper  in 
which  Poe  approached  contemporary  literature.  To  hjs  mind 
the  only  business  of  a  poet  was  to  make  things  of  beauty. 
If  in  what  professed  to  be  poetry  he  found  ugly  things,  he 
unhesitatingly  condemned  them ;  if  he  found  ^nythingjvhicH 
seemed  b^utiful,  nobody  could  welcome  it  more  eagerly.  His 
enthusiasm,  indeed,  often  led  h^B  into  superlative  excess ;  in 
the  case  of  these  pleasantly  pretty  lines  of  Mrs.  Osgood's,  it 
certainly  did  so ;  but  if  we  neglect  the  superlatives,  we  can 
admit  that  what  he  felt  to  be  beautiful  was  at  least  good,  just 
as  what  he  condemned  was  almost  always  abominable.  How- 
ever  meretricious^ — and  surely  there  ,are  aspects  enough  in 
which  he  seems  very  meretricious  indeed^  —  Poe  really  loved 
-  bis  art  J  and  whatever,  his_Iaclcj>f  tmining,  he  had  a  natural, 
instinctive,  eager  perception  of  beauty.  This,  too,  he  set 
I  The  italics  ore  Poe'a. 
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forth  in  a  gtyl^  ainrays  sJmplff  ^^A  clear,  always  free  from 
affectation  or  manncrisuii  and  always  marked  by  a  fine  sense 
of  rhyT^m-  All  these  merits_aBpear  saliently  jnjhosc  portions 
of  his  work  which  deal  with  actual  fact._ 

When  it  comes  to. his  philosophical  writing^  the  whole 
thing  seems  more  suspicious.  As  everybody  remembers, 
one  oJF  Poe's  feats  as  a  Journalist  was  to  publish  a  successful 
Boax  concerning  the  paKageof__thc  Ajlaatic-byjJjaUpoj,  in 
whicK,  along  with  other  persons,  the  minor  novelist,  Harnson 
Ainsworth,  was  said  to  have  journeyed  from  England  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  tendency  to  humbug^  typified  by  this  harmless 
journalistic  feat  was  deeply  characteristic  gf  foe.  When  you 
read  such  papers  as  his  "  Poetic  Principles,"  his  "Rationale of 
Verse,"  or  his  "  Philosophy  of  Composition,"  it  is  hard  to  feel 
sure  that  he  is  not  gravely  hoaxing  J°",>-  On  the  whole,  he 
probably  was  not.  In  his  work  of  this  kind  on^feels  intense 
inftenuity  and  unlimited  scholarly  ignorance.  One  feels,  too, 
more  and  more  constantly,  that  his  temper  was  farfrom  judi- 
cial^_  The  man  who  would  set  forth  a  lastingly  serious  study 
of  poetry  must  do  so  with  deliberation,  weighing  all  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves,  and  arriving  at  conclusions 
slowly  and  firmly.  It  is  one  thing  to  delight  in  what  is 
good;  it  is  quite  another  crTtTcally  to  understand  the  reasons 
.  for  such  pleasure.  The  former  power  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment  i  the  latter  is  rather  one  of  thoughtful  scholarly  training. 
The  traits  which  jnake  Poe's  occasional  criticisms  excellent 
are  only  swiftness  of  perception  and  fineness  of  taste ;  these 
are"matters  not  of  training  but  of  temperament. 

.Temperament,  indeed^  of  a  markedly  individual  kind  is 
what  gives  lasting;  character  and  v^falitv  to  the  tales  and  the 
poems  by  which  be  has  become  permanently  known.  Both 
alike  are  inatantly  to  be  distinguished  fram  the  critical  work  at 
which  we  have  glanced,  by  the  fact  that  they  never  deal  with 
actualities^,  be  those  actualities  of  this  world  or  of  the  next. 
Poe's  individual  and  powerful  st^le,  to  be  sure^full  of  what 
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seems  like  vividness,  constantly  produces  "  that  willing  sus- 
pension of  disbelief  for  the  moment  which  constitutes  poetic 
faith  L-"  but  one  has  only  to  glance  at  the  attempts  to  illustrate 
his  work  in  the  excellent  edition  of  Stedman  and  Woodbcriy 
to  feel  the  full  resurgent  rush  of  suspended  disbelief. 

Take,  for  example,  a  passage  which  has  been  chosen  for 
illustration  in  "  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  "  :  — 

"As  if  ID  the  snperhuinan  eaeigyof  his  utterance  there  had  been 
found  the  potency  of  a  spell,  the  hi^e  antique  panels  to  which  the 
spsaker  pointed  threw  slowly  back,  upon  the  instant,  their  ponderous 
and  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing  gust  —  but  theo 
without  those  doors  there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure 
of  the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was  blood  upon  her  white 
robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  portion  of 
her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained  trembling  and 
reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold  —  then,  with  a  low  moajiing  cry, 
fell  heavily  inward  upon  the  person  of  her  brother,  and,  in  her  violent 
and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a 
victim  to  the  terrors  he  had  anticipated." 

Compare  with  this  the  grotesque  picture  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tale  in  Stedman  and  Woodberry's  volume.  The  trouble 
is  not  chiefly  that  the  draughtsman,  however  skilful,  has  not 
been  gifted  with  genius,  nor  yet  that  be  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  text  as  to  depict  a  man  who  has  just  sprung 
''furiously  to  his  feet"  pensively  seated  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable armchair;  it  is  rather  that  fictions  even  so  vivid  as 
Usher  and  the  Lady  Madeline  and  the  unearthly  house  of 
their  doom  are  things  which  no  one  can  translate  into  visual 
terms  without  demonstrating  their  unreality. 

It  is  just  so  with  Poe*s  most  familiar  poems.  "  The  Raven  " 
cannot  be  credibly  visualised,  any  more  than  the  uninspired 
draughtsman  who  tried  to  compose  a  frontispiece  for  the  poem 
could  make  the  lost  Lenore  anything  but  ridiculous.  The  pic- 
ture which  illustrates  "  Annabel  Lee,"  in  its  attempt  at  real- 
ism, brings  out  the  trait  more  clearly  still.  And  take  the 
opening  stanzas  of  **  Ulalume":  — 
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"  The  akies  tfaej  were  ashea  and  sober ; 

The  leaves  they  were  crispid  and  sere, 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  mj  moat  inunemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir : 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

*'  Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  sonl  — 

Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 
These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 

As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll, 

As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 

In  the  utlimate  climes  of  the  pole, 
•    That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 

In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole." 

You  can  hardly  read  this  over  without  becoming  conscious 
of  two  facts :  for  all  the  .vividness  of  impression  there  is  no 
actuality  about  these  images;  and  yet  there  hovers  around" 
_  them  a  mood,  a  temper,  an  impalpable  but  unmistakable  quality^ 
which  could  never  have  emanated  from  any  other  human 
_being_  than  E<l^r_AUailZPciC.—  ~*~        '       "      " 

Xhis  individuality  of  his  is  hard  to  define.  One  or  twg 
things  about  it,  however,  seem  gleai;.  In  talcs  and  poems 
.alilce  he  is  most  chafacteristic _when... dealing  with  mysteries ; 
;yid  though  to  a  certain  point  these  mysteries,  often  horrible, 
are  genuinely  mysterious,  they  reveal  no  trace  of  spiritual 
insight,  T^^Y  '^r\A.\c-7t\f ^  sense_that  human  perception  Is  ■, 
.inexorably  limited,  but  no  vital  perception  oT  the  eternities  ' 
which  lie  beyond .«.  Excellent  in  their  way,  one  cannot  but 
feel  their  way  to  be  melodramatic.  The  very  word  "  melo- 
dramatic" recalls  to  us  the  strolling  stage  from  which  Poe 
almost  accidentally  sprung  in  that  Boston  lodging-house  ninety 
years  ago.  From  beginning  t9  end  his  temper  had  the  iim- 
tricable  combination  of  meretriciousness  and  sincerity  which 
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marks  the  temperament  of  typical  actors.  Theirs  is  a  strange 
trade,  wherein  he  docs  best  who  best  shams.  At  its  noblest 
the  stage  rises  into  tragedy  or  breadthens  into  comedy ;  but 
in  our  century  it  has  probably  appealed  most  generally  to 
the  public  when  it  has  assumed  its  less  poetical  and  more 
characteristic  form  of  melodrama.  Foe,  at  least  tempcra- 
mentally,  seems  to  have  been  a  melodramatic  creature  oF 
genius._, 
/  For  genius  be  certainly  had^  and  to  no  small  decree  in  that 
excellent  form  which  has  been  described  as  **  an  inSmte 
capacity  for  taking  pains."  In  his  taleSj  now  of  melodramatic 
mystery,  again  of  elaborate  ingenuity,  one  feels  not^  onj^^that 
^constant_£owcr  of  imagination  peculiar  to  him  ;  one  feels  also 
masterly  precision  of  touch.  Take,  for  example,  a  familiar 
passage  iffbm"'^Xhc  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  " :  — 

"  I  have  just  spokea  of  that  morbid  conditioa  of  the  auditory  nerve 
which  rendered  all  music  intolerable  to  the  sufferer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  fae  thus  confined  himself  upon  the  guitar, 
which  gave  birth,  in  great  measure,  to  the  ^ntastic  character  of  his 
performances.  But  the  krv'tAfaeility  of  his  impromptus  could  not  be 
so  accounted  for.  They  must  have  been,  and  were,  in  the  notes,  as 
well  as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fantasias  (for  he  not  infrequently 
accompanied  himself  with  rhymed  verbal  improvisations),  the  result 
of  that  intense  mental  collectedness  and  concentration  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded  as  observable  only  in  particular  moments  of 
the  highest  ar^cial  excitement.  The  words  of  one  of  these  rhap- 
sodies I  have  easily  remembered.  I  was,  perhaps,  the  more  forcibly 
impressed  with  it,  as  he  gave  it,  because,  In  the  under  or  mystic  cur- 
rent of  its  meaning,  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for  the  first  time, 
a  full  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  Usher,  of  the  tottering  of  his  lofty 
reason  upon  her  throne.  The  verses,  which  were  entitled  'The 
HiUinted palace,'  ran  very  neariy,  if  not  accurately,  thus :  — 


"  In  the  greenest  of  oar  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stateL|tpalace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
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In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominioD, 

It  stood  there; 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinioa 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair, 

II 
"  Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 

Hme  long  ago) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 
A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Ill 
**  Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Throi^h  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well- tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting, 

Porphyrogenc, 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 
The  ruler  of  die  realm  was  seen. 

IV 
"  And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowii^,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 


*  But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate ; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  I) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 

Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 
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VI 

"And  travellers  now  within  that  valley 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody ; 
While,  lilce  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more." 

Here  we  chance  to  have  side  by  side  his  prose  and  his  verse. 
It  is  hardly  excessive  to  say  chat  as  you  read  both  over  and 
over  again,  particularly  if  you  read  aloud,  you  will  feel  more 
and  more  that. almost  every  vowelj  every  coi^gQnsntj  and  more 
_surely  still  cvery^  turn  of  rhythm  which  places  the  accent  so 
definitely  where  the  writer  means  it  to_  fall,  indicates  not  only 
a  rare  sense  of  form,  but  unusual  technical  mastery. 

They  indicate  more  than  this,  too.  Whether  the  things 
which  Poe  wished    to  express  were  worth    his   pains   is  not 

the  question. He  knew  what  they  were,  and  he  unfeignedly 

wished  to  express  them^_  He  had  almost  i,".jyjfpft'"n  apow^L 
more  frequently  shown  by  skilful  melodramatic  actors  than  by 
qjen  of  letters,  —  the^power  of  assum^in£..an  intensely  unreal 
jILOPJl  an3  oF  so  setting  it  forth  as  to  make  us  for  the  moment 
._share  it  unresistingly.  This  pftwer  nnr  ^'''•*'  perhaps  mc&t 
palpably  in  the_£eculiarjndod^,Qf  hii;  ver^p.  That  "  Haunted 
Palace  "  may  be  stagey  as  you  like;  butthere  is  something  in  _ 
its  lyT'^x-S^!'*^  —  ''^^  quality  whereby  poetry  impalpably  but 
unmistakably  performs  the  office  best  performed  by  pure 
music  — which  throws  a  reader  into  a  mood  almost  too  subtle 
for  words.  A  morbid  mood,Jo  be  sure,  this  of  Poe's,  and 
perhaps  a  meretricious  •,  plenty  of  things  may  be  said  against 
it }  but  the  mood  is  distinct  from  any  other  into  which 
literature  has  taken  us. 

A  little  while  ago  we  reminded  ourselves  of  a  certain 
analogy  between  Poe's  career  and  that  of  Marlowe,  the 
Elizabethan  tr^ic  dramatist,  who  came  to  his  end  just  as 
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Shakspere's  serious  work  was  beginning.  Between  Poe's 
work  and  Marlowe's  there  is  another  analogy  which  has  his- 
torically proved  more  characteristic  of  literature  in  America 
than  in  England,  Marlowe's  life,  like  Poe'Si  was_iiglYj  sinful, 
and  sordijLL_yet  hardly  a  liae, of  .Marlojv.e's. tragedies  is  morally 
corrupt.  For  this,  indeed,  there  was  good  reason.  Marlowe 
chanced  to  belong  to  the  period  when  English  literature  was 
first  springing  into  conscious  life,  with  all  the  force  of  un- 
hampered imaginative  vitality.  In  literature,  as  in  human  ex- 
istence, a  chief  grace  of  normal  youth  is  freedom  from  such 
baseness  as  time  must  make  familiar  to  maturity.  Jn  the  case 
of  Poc_  a.  similar  contrast  between  life  and  work  appears. 
Here,  however,  this  normal  reason  for  it  did  not  exist.  The 
very  fact  that  Poe's  work  has  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  con- 
tinental Europe  is  evidence  enough,  if  one  needed  evidence, 
that  his  temper  was  such  as  the  cant  of  the  present  day  calls 
decadent.  Now  the  decadent  literature  which  has  prevailed 
in  recent  England,  and  far  more  that  which  has  prevailed 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  is  pruriently  foul,  obscenely  alive  with 
nameless  figures  and  incidents,  and  with  germ-like  suggestions 
of  such  decay  as  must  permeate  a  civilisation  past  its  prime. 
In  Poe's  work,  on  the  other  hand,Jbr  all  the  decadent  quality 
of  his  temper,  there  is  a  singular_cle_anng?f,  '""ifthng  which 
for  all  the  thousand  errors  of  his  personal  life  geems  like  the 
instinctive  puritv  flf  a  rhild.  He  is  not  only  free  from  any 
taint  of  indecency ;   he   seems   remote   from   fleshtiness   of 

jnental  habit.  ~ 

In  the  strenuousness  of  his  artisric  conscience  we  found  a 
trait  more  characteristic  of  America  than  of  England, — a  trait 
which  is  perhaps  involved  in  the  national  self-consciousness 
of  our  country.  In  this  instinctive  freedom  from  lubricity^ 
so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  circumstances  of  his  personal 
^areer,  and  yet  to  all  appearances  so  unaffected,  one  feels  a 
.touch  still  more  characteristic  of  his  America.  It  is  allied, 
perhaps,  with  that   freedom  from  actuality  which   we  have 
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seen  to  characterise  his  most  apparently  vivid  woi^.  The 
world  which  bred  Poe  was  still  a  world  to  whose  national  life 
we  may  give  the  name  of  inexperience. 

Intensely  individual,  then,  and  paradoxically  sincere  in  all 
his  histrionic  malady  of  Jcmgcfi  Poe  set  forth  a  peculiar  range 
j>f  mysterious  though  not  significant  emotion.  In  the  fact 
that  this  emotion,  even  though  insignificant,  was  mysterious,  is 
a  trait  which  we  begin  to  recognise  as  characteristically 
American,  at  least  at  that  moment  when  American  life  meant 
something  else  than  profound  human  experience.  There  is 
something  characteristically  American,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
Poe's  work  gains  its  effect  from  artistic  conscience,  an  ever 
present  sense  of  form.  FinalTy,  there  is  something  char- 
acteristically American  in  Po.e^freedorn  from  either  conven- 
tional  or  real  fleshly  taint.  Though  Poe's  power^wMgreat, 
however,  his  chief  merits  prove  merit.s  of  reiineoieat.  Even 
through  a  time  so  recent  as  his,  refinement  of  tempeij^con- 
scientious  sense  of  forn;^,  and  instinctive  n^Iect  of  actual 
,fact  remained  the  most  characteristic  traits,  if  not  of  Ameri- 
can life,  at  least  of  American  letters. 
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In  the  course  of  our  glances  at  Foe  we  had  occasion  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  an  extensive,  though  now  forgotten, 
periodical  literatujfa^^  "  Godey's  Lady's  Books,"  "  Southern 
Literary  Messengers,"  "  Graham's  Magazines,"  and  the 
_lili;e^^ — which  carried  on  the  impulse  toward  periodical  publi- 
cation  already  evident  in  the  time  of  Brockdcn  Brown. 
Throughout  the  older  regions  of  America  such  things  sprung 
up,  flourished  for  a  little  while,  and  withered,  in  weed-like 
profusion.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Dr.  W,  B.  Cairns,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  published  an  admirable  pamphlet,  "  On 
the  Development  of  American  Literature  from  1815  to  1833," 
in  which  this  ephemeral  phase  of  it  is  thoroughly  set  forth. 
So  fer  as  the  periodicals  were  lltcraiy,  they  were  intensely 
conventional  and  sentimental,  often  in  the  manner  of  which 
^rs.  Rowson's  once  popular  novel,  '*  Charlotte  Temple," 
may  be  taken  as  a  comically  extravagant  example.  In  brief, 
as  Dr.  Cairns  displays  them,  they  are  another  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  what  Inevitable  luxuriance  of  insigniiicant 
waste  must  accompany  any  period  of  artistic  achievement, 
even  when  the  achievement  itself  is  so  far  from  amazing  as 
was  that  of  America  during  the  years  now  in  question. 

In  1833,  the  year  when  Dr.  Cairns  brings  his  study  to  a 
close,  there  was  founded  in  New  York  the  magazine  In 
which  tKis  phase  of  literary  activTty'may'tesaid  to  have  cul- 
minated.  This  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  then,  deserves 
more  attention  than  its  positive  merit  would  warrant.  It  was 
founded  the  year  after  Bryant  brought  out  the  first  considfr- 
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able  collection  of  his  poems,  —  that  1832  which  was  marked 
in  Ei^lish  histoiy  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  in  English  litera- 
ture by  the  death  of  Scott.  The  chief  founder  of  the 
"  Kniclcerboclcer  Magazine "  is  said  to  have  been  Charles 
Fenno  HofFman,  a  gentleman  of  New  York  whom  Poe 
recorded  among  the  Literati  of  1846,  who  published  a  num- 
ber of  novels  and  poems,  and  whose  career  sadly  closed  with 
an  insanity  which,  beginning  in  1849,  kept  him  for  a  full 
thirty-five  years  in  the  seclusion  where  he  died.  During  its 
thirty  years  or  so  of  existence  the  "  Knickerbocker  Mag^azine  " 
became  not  only  the  most  conspicuous,  but  also  the  oldest 
periodical  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  Though  roe  s 
Literati  were  not  all  contributors  to  it,  their  names  fairly 
typify  the  general  charaaer  of  its  staff,  toward  the  end  of 
the  40's. 

In  1854  its  editor  was  a  gentleman  named  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark,  whose  actual  contributions  to  literature  were  not  im- 
portant enough  to  have  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  Sted- 
man  and  Hutchinson's  generously  comprehensive  "  Library." 
He  had  a  slightly  more  eminent  twin-brother,  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark,  who  died  young ;  Stedman  and  Hutchinson  print  one 
of  the  latter's  poems,  "  A  Witch  Song,"  of  which  masterpiece 
of  the  Clark  genius  the  following  stanza  may  give  an  adequate 
notion :  — 

"Our  boat  is  strong,  its  oars  are  good, 

Of  charnel  bones  its  ribs  are  made; 
From  coffins  old  we  carved  the  wood 

Beneath  the  gloomy  cypress  shade; 
An  ignivfatuus  lights  the  prow, — 

It  is  a  felon's  blood-shot  e'e. 
And  it  shineth  forth  from  his  skeleton  brow 

To  light  our  way  o'er  the  Hexen  Zee." 

As  the  twenty-fifth  anniversaiy  of  the  founding  qf^the 
magazine  was  approaching,  somebody  proposed  that  "the 
surviving  ^tnteta for _thc 'Knickerbocker'  should  each  furg- 
ish,  gratuitouslj^j^an  article,  and  that  the  collection  should_be 
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^gublished  in  a  volume  of  tasteful  elegance,  of  which  the  en- 
tire  proceeds  should  Be  devoted  to  the  building,  on  the  margin 
of  the  Hudson,  of  a  cottage,  suitable  for  the  home  of  a  roan 
of  letters,  who,  like  Mr.  Clark,  is  also  a  lover  of  rural  life." 
The  book,  which  is  entitled  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery," 
was  published"  earfy  Tn  f8j^. 

In  general  aspect  it  is  a  rather  comical  relic  of  obsolete 
taste.  It  is  aTat  volume  of  about  five  hundred  gilt-edged^ 
pages,  bounoin  gome  imitation  of  morocco,  heavily  overlaid 

^vvuKgilt  roses  and  conventional  daeigny.  In  the  middle  of 
J&e  cover  is  a  rough  image  of  the  proposed  Knickerbocker 
cottagCj  a  pseu3o-Gothic.  structure  with  a  regular  AmeijcaD 
piazzgj  almost  heraldically  supported  on  either  side  by  a  small 
tree,  one  apparently  a  pine,  the  other  perhaps  a  maple,  and 
neither  quite  reaching  to  the  second-story  windows.  The  in- 
terior of  the  book  corresponds  with  its  inviting  external  aspect. 
There  are  fifty-five  contributions  by  fifty-four  separate  men  of 
letters.  For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  no  women 
seem  to  have  been  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  benevolent 
scheme.  In  general,  the__contributions  are  such  as  pervaded 
the  sentimental  annuals  and^ft-books  which  dutjng  the  second 
.quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  delighted  die  reading  public 

_jn  England  and  in  America  alike.  Fotty-seven  of  the  articles 
are  enricTieJTjy  portraits  of  the  writers  engraved  on  steel.  The 
most  characteristic  of  these  is  perhaps  a  gently  smirkingvignette 
gf__Bryant,  whose  chin  beard,  shaven  upper  lip,  and  poetical^^" 
bald  forehead,  dividing  unkempt  locks,  emerge  from  the  broad 
velvet  collar  of  a  much  befro^ed  dressing-^wn.  Among 
the  faces  thus  immortalised  was  that  of  Irving,  whose  portrait 
is  taken  not  from  a  daguerreotype,  but  from  3  togaed  bust  by 
Ball  Hughes.  He  contributed  &ome  noteafzoni  a  common- 
place book  of  the  year  1821.  Bryant  jent  some  verses  on 
"A  Snow  ShQwerj"  and  Halleck  a  poetical  "Epistle  to 
Dbr^ "  There  are  also  contributions  from  several  duly 
portrayed   literary  men   of  New  England :    Holmes  jent   a 
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i  four-page  poem  entitled  "  A  Vision  of  the  Housatonic ; " 
I  Fields  sent  an  "■  Invitation  to  our  Conage  Home,"  in  six- 
\teen    lines  of  innocent    blank   verse;   Longfellow   contrib- 
I  uted  a  poem,  "  On  the  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest ;  "  and  Lowell, 
/  whose  portrait  does  not  appear,  sent  his  verse  on  "  Massac- 
/  cio's  Paintings  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel "  at  Florence.     The 
other  contributors  were  mostly  either  resident  in  New  York 
t  or  closely  associated  with  that  city.  {  At  least  three,  Mr.  Don- 
ald  Granc   Mitchell,'!^,  Ubarics  Uodfrcy  Leiand,  and  Mr. 
Richard    Henry  Stoddard,  arc  still  surviving   and  writing  in 
the  year  1900.      XbC  rern^indcT  m^y  bt;  falfgn-at  fairly  typirpj^ 
of  that  phase  in  the  letters  of  New  York  wbictLhas  sometimes 
been  called  thcKnickerboclcer  School.     Some  of  their  names 
have  survived ;  those^Tor  example,  of  George  Henry  Boker, 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  John   G.   Saxe,  of  Henry  Theodore 
Tuckennan,   of  George   William,    Curtis,   and  —  an   unex- 
pected  perscm   to  find  in  such  company  —  of  William    H, 
Seward.     Many  of  their  names  are  completely  forgonen ; 
those,  for  example,  of  William  Pitt  Palmer,  John  W.  Francis, 
Thomas  Ward,  J.  L.  McConnell,  Alfred  B.  Street,  and  more. 
Of  all  the  ngme?  and  faces  .in  ibe  book,  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  litciaiy  period  which  produced  it  in  New  York  are 

rhpy    nf  N?Thanip|    Paj-lq^r    Wi)li<:. 

In  the  RJveiside  edition  of  Lowell's  "Fable  for.Cmkfi^" 
a  poem  or^nally  published  seven  years  before  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker Gallery,"  when  Willis  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, there  are  two  full  paj^es  of  tlinauig  verses  which  — 
characterise  Willis  admirably.  _  And-JJL.  thc_gaperentjtled 
VThc  New  Portfolio,"  with  which  .in.,l885  Dr^JIfllmfis 
ffprtiH  I*'"  "  M'Tfial  ftp*''ri'hy,"  is  a  less  familiar  passage 
about  WiltiSj  worth  reading  in  full :  — 

"  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  in  full  bloom  when  I  opened  my 
first  Portfolio.  He  had  made  himself  known  by  his  religious  poetry, 
pubU^ed  in  hb  father's  paper,  1  tbiok,  and  signed  '  Roy.'  He  had 
started  the  'American  Magaiin^'  afterwards  meiged  into  the  ■  New 
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York  Mirror.'     He  had  then  left  oS  writing  scripture  pieces,  and 
taken  to  lighter  iorms  of  verse.    He  had  just  written 

" '  I  'm  twenty-two,  I  'm  twenlj^two^  — 
They  idly  give  me  joy, 
As  if  I  should  be  glad  to  tnow 
That  I  was  less  a  boy.' 

"  He  was  young,  therefore,  and  already  famous.  He  came  very  near 
being  very  handsome.  He  was  tall;  his  hair,  of  light  brown  colour, 
waved  in  luxuriant  abundance ;  his  cheek  was  as  rosy  as  if  it  had 
been  painted  to  show  behind  the  footlights ;  he  dressed  with  artistic 
elegance.  He  was  something  between  a  remembrance  of  Count 
D'Orsay  and  an  anticipation  of  Oscar  Wilde.  There  used  to  be  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  a  picture  of  Hippolytus  and  Phasdra, 
in  which  the  beautiful  young  raaa,  who  had  kindled  a  passion  in  the 
heart  of  his  wicked  step-mother,  always  reminded  me  of  Willis,  in 
spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  living  face  as  compared  with  the 
ideal.  The  painted  youth  is  still  blooming  on  the  canvas,  but  the 
fresh-cheeked,  jauuty  young  author  of  the  year  1830  has  long  faded 
out  of  human  sight.  I  took  the  leaves  which  lie  before  me  as  I 
write,  from  his  cotSn,  as  it  lay  just  outside  the  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  on  a  sad,  overclouded  winter's  day,  In  the  year  1867.  At 
that  earlier  time,  Willis  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  young  Ameri- 
can author." 

When  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallciy  "  appeared,  Willis  was 
so  ill  that  he  could  contribute  only  a  jaunty  apok^,  of  which 
the  closing  sentence  is  typical :  — 

Well,  success  to  yon !  — only  don't  be  so  prosperous  as  to  stagger 
our  faith  in  your  other  deservings  —  and  among  those  who  will  "  take 
stock"  in  you  (as  long  as  you  continue  "well-requited")  put  me 
down  for  a  share  or  two,  and  believe  me. 

Yours  truly,  N.  P.  WiLLia. 

In  fact,  he  was  approaching  the  laborious  and  melancholy 
end  of  a  career  whose  earlier  phases  had  been  full  of  care- 
less gaiety.  He  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807. 
His  father,  a  professional  journalist,  was  an  ardent  mem- 
ber  of  the  old  Congregational  communion  to  which  the  dia- 
lect of  New  England  long  gave  the  name  of  "onhodox," 
When  the  son  was  a  mere  boy,  the  father  removed  to  Boston, 
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where  he  ultimately  founded  that  remarkably  successful  chil- 
drsiij5_paper,  —  now  circulating  by  hundreds  of  thousanHsT^-^ 
the  "Youth's  Companion."  A  more  significant  fact  to  his 
son  was  that  the  godly  old  gentleman  became  a  deacon  of 
the  Park  Street  Church.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  office 
involved  social  isolation.     In  BostorijUnitarianismJiad^wept 

_awa^_^e  pristine  religious  traditions.  Among  the  older 
churchK  only  the  Old  jouth  had  stuck  by  its  originajCal- 
vinistic  colours^  and  its  members  generally  remained  orthodox 
af  tlie  expense  of  their  visiting  lists.  Xi'£-£?'^''  Street  Church, 
still  so  conspicuous  from  Boston  Common,  had  beeiTToundeil 
as  a  new  citadel  of  Calvinismi_.jad  it  had  maintai-ncd  its  _ 
principles  so  bravely,  as  to  win  for  itself  in  local  slang^the-  ■ 
hardly  yet  foi^otten  name  of  "Brimstone  Corner."     In  the 

..Boston  of  Willis's  youthi£hea,1ts  membere  were  socially  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  contemporaiy  E.nglish.  J)issenters. 
They  are  said  to  have  consoled  themselves,  as  indeed  orthodox 
Yankees  sometimes  do  still,  by  thoughts  of  what  would  hap- 
pen beyond  the  grave  to  the  triumphant  religious  liberals  who 
on  earth  rarely  invited  them  to  dinner. 

Born  and  bred  amid  such  surroundings  as  this,  Willis. 
whose  temper  was  among  the  most  frivolously  adventurous 
of  his  time,  began  life  in  a  state  of  edifying  religious  con- 
viction. HeiKa$.scQt..to  schogl.j>t-  tJwt..strooghold  of  ortho^- 
doxy,  Andover,  which    was   sti!l__t!ym£^..to   dcf(aid.,the  .ojd 

Taitir  so'completelj;  routed  by  Unitarianism  at  Harvaid.£ol- 

Jstf .  Froii}.,  Aadfiver,  instead  of  going  to  Harvard  -—  in 
orthodox  opinion  the  gate  of  the  broad  road  to  perdition  -r  he. 

JVaS.Sent  to    '•"■npWf   th"    "aliraHnn  »f  ^i<;  f-^-l    "*    Val«        At,. 

the  prayer  meetings  which  refreshed  school-boy  life  at  Ando- 
ver,  he  had  displayed  unusual  gifts  of  exhortauiaa.,.  The 
creative  powers  thus  evinced  found  later  expression  in  diUue4 
narrative  poetry  which  dealt  with  Qld  Tcstameot.  EtoOBL 
in  a  temper  somewhat  like  that  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  which  .. 
is  said  long  to  have  remained  among  the  favourite  ediEcations 
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of  deyout  old  persons  in   New  England.      But  even  Yale 

^Orthodoxy  faiTcH"  to tcep"  Willis  within   the  fold.  _  He  was 

^  handsome ;  women,  pamcularly  older  than  he,  were  apt  to  fall 

in  love  with  him.     He  had  an  instinaive  aptitude  for  gaiety, 

and  when  he  came  back  to  Boston  from  college^  thisson  of  a 

^^k  Street  deacon. was  tlie  most  elaborate  fop  who  had  ever 

"Ecen  seen  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     In  spife  of 

considerable  ri-ligif^s  h3rk)i1i.lin^  however,  he  was  unable  in 

Boston  to  overcome  the  social  traditions  which  kept  his  family 

apart  from  fashion.     He  tried   a  little  editorial  work  there, 

'witli  small  success ;   and  he  ended  by  quitting  the  town  in 

jUsguStf-hatiog  it  for  life,  and  returning  only  for  burial  nearly 

forty  years  later. 

In  New  YorJt  he  found  things  more  to  his  taste.  Before 
1831  he  had  become  associated  with^ne^eorge^  P.  Morris, 
—  now  remembered  only  as  the  author  of  a  once  popular  sen- 
timental poem  b^inning  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  —  in 
.lh&£Qnduct  of  a  periodical  called_the^  New  York  "Miriar." 
Between  them  tliey  hit  upon  a  plan  of  sending  Willis  abroad, 
-ftomt-whence  he  should  write  regular  European  letters  \  so  to 
Europe  he  went  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  career  there 
Tor  the  next  five  years  seems  incredible.  His  pecuniary 
resources  are  said  to  have  been  limited  to  ten  dollars  a  week, 
which  Morris  agreed  to  send  him ;  so,  of  course,  he  never 
really  knew  how  his  bills  were  to  be  paid.  But  he  somehow 
got  letters  of  introduction;  he  managed  nominally  to  attach 
himself  to  an  American  lotion  ;  and,  before. long,  there  vras 
little  feshionable  society  in  Europewhere  he  was  not^cordially: 
and_even  mtimatcly  received^  When  toward  the  end  of  his 
stay  abroad  he  went  to  Dublin,  it  is  recorded  that  he  took  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
near  relative  of  that  functionary,  who  described  him  as  an 
eminent  young  American  likely  to  attain  the  Presidency. 
Soon  afterward  he  married  an  English  hgjiess,  daughter  of  a 
general  tn  the  army,  to  whom  his  financial  condition  was  per- 
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fectly  well  known.  Meanwhile  he  supported  himself  by 
regular  correspondence  with  the  New  York_i' MiriPb.". ,  ,His 
Tettereare  better  than  tradition  has  represented  them.  At  least 
in  New  England,  people  have  been  apt  to  fancy  that  Willis 
forced  his  way  on  &lsc  pretences  into  European  society,  and 
then  wrote  home  for  publication  no  end  of  things  which  came 
to  his  knowledge  in  piivatc,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
recorded,  if  at  all,  only  in  posthumously  printed  diaries.  In 
this  cbaige  there  is  a  grain  of  truth ;  but  whoever  will  read 
Willis's  letters  must  feel  that  although  in  his  day  there  may 
have  been  a  certain  impropriety  in  publishing  any  record  of 
private  life,  he  wrote  not  only  pleasant Ij^,  but  with  tactfaj 
good-humour.  Superficial  as  you  like,  his  letters  are  vivid, 
'ahiifiafed,  Mfd  careTuIly  reticent  of  anything  wfiich  might 
justly~1iave  displeased  "The  persons  concerned.  If  personal 
"jburrialbm  is  ever  to  be  toIerated^\Villis's  may  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  it. 

The  circumstances  of  his  later  career  need  not  be  detailed. 
In  brief  as  set  forth  in  Professor  Bcers's  bit^raphy  of  him, 
they  were  constantly  more  to  his  credit.  His  first  wife  died, 
and  he  married  again.  He  got  into  various  money  troubles, 
and  he  worked  unremittingly  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
honourably,  until  the  disease  came  upon  him  which  ended  hia 
life  at  the  ^e  of  sixty-one.  By  that  time  the  literary  fashion 
which  he  exemplified  was  generally  outworn ;  but  the  *'  Home 
Journal,"  which  he  founded,  continues  to  this  day  its  weekly- 
career  of  chatty  personal  journalism. 

In  Willis's  palmy  days,  he  was  the  most  popular  American 
wcitsr  out  of  New  England.  He  dashed  oiF  all  sorts  oPfhlng^ 
with  great  ease,— not  only  such  descriptions  of  life  and  people 
/as  formed  the  staple  of  his  contributions  to  the  "  Mirror,"  but 
I  poems  and  stories,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  occasional 
jV  periodical  writmg.  Throughout,  his  prose  style  had  the  pro- 
'  yoking  Irind  nf  .jajo*y  triviality/'evident  in  the  little  sentence 
which  closed  his  letter  to  Clark  for  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
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lery,"     The  following  poem  is  perhaps  his  highest  achieve- 
ment in  serious  verse  :  — 

"UNSEEN  SPIRITS. 
"  The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 

'T  was  near  the  twilight-tide  — 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she;  but,  viewlessly, 

Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

"  Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honour  charmed  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her. 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

«  She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare, 

From  lovers  warm  and  true, 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo  — 
But  honoured  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

"Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair  — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail; 
Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  foriom. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

"  No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 

For  this  world's  peace  to  pray; 
For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air. 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  1  — 
But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alway  1 " 

Worit  so  slight  may  seem  hardly  wonh  emphasis.  As  time 
passes,  however,  Willis  appears  more  and  more  the  most  char- 
^acteristic  New  York  man  of  letters  after  the  ycar^j^Y,'-^ 
the  most  typical  of  the  school  which  flourished  throughout 
the  career  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazin?."     The  earlier 
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writers  whom  we  have  considered  were  all  imitative,  or  at  least 
their  work  seems  reminiscent.  Brockden  Brown  is  reminis- 
cent of  Godwin,  Irving  of  Goldsmith,  Cooper  of  Scott, 
Bryant  of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  so  on.  In  a  similar 
way  Willis  may  be  said  to  remind  one  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  Bulwer. 
The  contrast  of  these  last  names  with  those  of  the  earlier 
models  tells  the  story.     As  men  of  letters,  Godwin  and  Gold- 

i  smith  and  Scott  and  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  are  distinctly 
m<H'e  important  than  Bulwer  and  Disraeli  and  Leigh   Hunt. 

[  The  merits  of  the  former  group  arc  solid  ;  those  of  the  latter 

L  ara^meretricious  ;J  and  when  you  undertake  to  dilute  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Disraeli  and  Bulwer  with  Croton  water,  you  get  a 
stimulant  hardly  strong  enough  sensibly  to  afiec£_heads   sea- 

^^QQcd  to  duuights  of  sound  old_  literature.  JAs  a  descriptive 
journalist,  Willis  did  work  which  is  still  worth  reading.  His 
letters  from  abroad  give  pleasant  and  vivid  pictures  of  European 
life  in  the  30's ;  his  letters  "  from  Under  2  Bridge  "  give  pleas- 
ant pictures  of  country  life  in  our  Middle  States  a  little  later ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  anything  like  literature,  one  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conviction  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

In  the  work  of  the  earlier  New  York  school,  and  even  in 
the  work  of  Poe,  we  have  already  remarked,  nothing  was 
produced  which  touched  seriously  on  either  God's  eternities 
or  the  practical  conduct  of  life  in  the  United  States.  The 
literature  of  Brockden  Brown,  of  Irving,  of  Cooper,  and  of 
Poe  is  only  a  literature  of  pleasure,  possessing,  so  far  as  it  has 
excellence  at  all,  only  the  excellence  of  conscientious  refine- 
ment. Willis,  too,  so  far  as  his  work  may  be  called  litera- 
ture.  made  nothing  higher  than  literature  of  pleasure!  and 
for  all  the  bravery  with  which  he  worked  throiighout  his 
later  life,  one  cannot  help  feeling  in  his  writings,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  social  records  of  his  earlier  years,  a  palpable 
falsity  of  taste.  He  was  a  man  of  far  wider  social  experience 
than  Bryant   or  CcMper,  probably   indeed  than  Irving  him- 
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self;  and  those  who  personally  knew  him  remember  him,  as 
Dr.  Holmes  did,  pleasantly  and  kindly.  Yet,  after  all,  one 
feels  in  him  rather  the  quality  of  a  dashing  adventurer,  of 
an  amiably  honourable  Bohemian,  than  such  secure  sense  of 
personal  distinction  as  marked  Bryant  and  Irving  and  their 
contemporaries  in  New  England.  A  school  of  letters  in 
which  a  man  of  Willis's  quality  could  attain  the  eminence 
which  for  years  made  him  conspicuous  was  certainly  declining. 
The  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  which  came  to  an  end 
.in  1864.,  began  to  fade  about  i8s7.  In  that  year  the  **  At- 
lantic Monthly "  was  started  in  Boston,  and  in  New  York 
**  Harper's  Weeklg."  Both  persist ;  this  date,  then,  two 
years  after  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery  "  was  published,  is  a 
convenient  one  at  which  to  close  our  first  survey  of  the  jitenb 
ture  produced  in  the  Middle  States.  TTiere  arc  certain  names 
which  we  might  have  mentionsdj^Mrs^  Kirkland,  for  example, 
whom  foe  records  among  the  Literati,  wrote  some  sketches 
of  life  in  the  Middle  West  which  arc  still  vivid,  and  although 
of  slight  positive  merit,  decidedly  interesting  as  history. 
Hermann  Melville,  with  his  books  about  the  South  Seas,  1 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  said  to  have  declared  the  I 
best  ever  written,  and  with  his  novels  of  maritime  adventure,  1 
began  a  career  of  literary  promise,  which  never  came  to. 
fruition.  Certain  writers,  too,  who  reached  maturity  later 
had  already  made  themselves  known,  —  Bayard  Taylor,  for 
example,  and  George  William  Cunis ;  and  in  regular  journal- 
ism Horace  Greeley  had  made  the  » N^w  York  Trjhune " 
already  a  strong  and  important  ally  of  the  reforms  which 
were  strenuously  declaring  themselves  in  New  England.  But 
certainly  between  1833  and  1857  the  "Tribune,"  even  with 
Margaret  Fuller  and  htter  with  George  Ripley  as  its  literary 
critics,  bad  not  in  New  York  perspective  such  characteristic 
importance  as  had  the  <'  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  What 
the  "  Tribune  "  stood  for,  was  rather  an  offshoot  of  some 
New  England  energies  which  we  shall  consider  later. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  school  of  letters  which  began  in  1798 
with  the  work  of  Brpckdcn  Brown  and  pcrsistcdOiroughout 
the  lifetime  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  writings  of  Irving, 
of  Cooper,  and  of  Bryant,  never  dealt  with  deeply'  significant 
mattersj.  Almost  from  the  time  when  Bryant  first  collected 
his  poems,  the  literature  made  in  New  York  and  under  its 
influence  became  less  and  less  important.  New  York  news- 
papers, to  be  sure,  of  which  the  best  examples  are  the  "  Even- 
ing Post  "  and  the  "  Tribune,"  were  steadily  gaining  in 
merit  and  influence;  but  literature  pure  and  simple  was  not. 
If  we  may  hold  Poe  to  have  belonged  Co  the  general  phase 
of  American  literary  activity  which  wc  have  been  consider- 
ing,—  the  only  phase  which  during  the  _  first,  half  of_the 
nineteenth  centuryjicYclop.cd  jtself  oiiJsJde...9i..NeH'.  E.n^and, 
—  we  may  say  that  this  literary  activity  reached  its  acme  in 
the  work  of  Ppe,, itself  for  all  its  merit  not  deeply  significant. 
And  even  in  Poe's  time,  and  still  more  surely  a  little  later, 
the  literature  of  which  he  proves  the  most  important  master 
declined  into  such  good-humoured  trivialities  as  one  finiJs  in 
the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery  "  and  in  the  life  and  work  of 
WjUii.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  fact, 
the  literary  impulse  of  the  Middle  Sutes  had  proved  abor- 
tive. For  the  serious  literature  of  America  we  must  revert 
to   New   England. 
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BOOK   V 
THE  RENAISSANCE   OF   NEW  ENGLAND 


SOME    GBHERAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OP    NEW    ENGLAND 

From  the  time,  shortly  after  1720,  when  Franklin  left  Boston, 
where  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  still  preaching,  we 
have  paid  little  attention  to  that  part  of  the  country.  For 
during  the  seventy-two  years  which  intervened  between  Cot- 
ton Mather's  death  and  the  nineteenth  century,  Boston  was 
of  less  literary  importance  than  it  was  before  or  than  it  has 
been  since.  To  understand  its  revival^  wc  must  call  to 
mind  a  little  more  particularly  some  general  cbaiactcristics  of 
New  England. 

A  glance  at  any  map  will  show  that  Boston,  whose  geo 
graphical  position  has  obviously  made  it  the  principal  city  of 
that  region,  may  be  distinguished  from  most  American  cities 
by  the  fact  that,  comparatively  spcalung,  it  is  not  on  the  way 
anywhere.  The  main  line  of  travel  from  abroad  to-day 
comes  to  the  port  of  New  York.  People  bound  thence  for 
Washington  proceed  through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ; 
people  bound  westward  are  pretty  sure  to  tend  toward 
Chicago  -,  people  going  southwest  pass  through  St.  Louis 
or  New  Orleans;  people  going  around  the  world  generally 
sail  from  San  Francisco ;  but  the  only  people  who  are  apt 
to  make  the  excursion  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  return 
are  those  who  do  so  on  purpose.  Of  course,  the  ease  of  in- 
tercommunication nowadays  combines  with  several  other 
cuues  to  disguise  this  isolation  of  the  capital  city  of  New 
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England.  Alt  the  game,  an  isolation,  socially  palpable  to  any 
one  who  lives  there,  really  characterises  not  only  the  city,  but 
the  whole  region  of  which  it  is  the  natural  centre. 

This  physical  isolation  was  somewhat  less  pronounced  when 
the  English-speaking  settlements  in  America  were  confined 
to  the  fringe  of  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Even 
then,  however,  a  man  proceeding  by  land  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia  had  to  pass  through  New  York;  and  so  one 
proceeding  from  New  York  to  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas  had 
to  pass  through  Philadelphia ;  but  the  only  people  who  needed 
to  visit  Boston  were  people  bound  thither.  It  had  happened, 
meanwhile,  that  the  regions  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  al- 
though not  literally  the  first  American  colonies  to  be  settled, 
were  probably  the  first  to  be  politically  and  socially  developed. 
Sewall's  "  Diary,"  for  example,  is  an  artless  record  of  busy 
life  in  and  about  Boston,  from  1674  to  1729.  In  spite  of 
the  many  archaic  passages  which  make  it  so  quaintly  vivid, 
it  has  few  more  remarkable  traits  than  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
roundings and  in  many  respects  the  society  which  it  rq>Fesent5 
are  hardly  yet  unfamiliar  to  people  bom  and  bred  in  Eastern 
New  England. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  country  from  the  Piscataqua 
to  Cape  Cod,  and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  River,  was 
almost  as  settled  as  it  is  to-day.  Many  towns  of  Sewall's 
time,  to  be  sure,  have  been  divided  into  smaller  ones ;  but  the 
name  and  the  local  organisation  of  almost  every  town  of  his 
time  still  persist ;  in  two  hundred  years  the  municipal  outlines 
of  Massachusetts  have  undei^ne  hardly  more  change  than 
any  equal  space  of  England  or  of  France.  In  Sewall's  time, 
again,  the  population  of  this  region,  though  somewhat  difierent 
from  that  which  at  present  exists,  was  much  like  that  which 
was  lately  familiar  to  anybody  who  can  remember  the  New 
England  country  forty  years  ago.  It  was  homogeneous,  and 
so  generally  native  that  any  inhabitants  but  born  Yankees  at- 
tracted attention;    and  the  separate  towns  were   so  distinct 
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that  any  one  who  knew  much  of  the  country  could  probably 
infer  from  a  man's  name  just  where  he  came  from.  So  iso- 
lated a  region,  with  so  indigenous  a  population,  naturally  de- 
veloped a  pretty  rigid   social  system. 

Tradition  has  long  supposed  this  system  to  have , 'been  ex- 
tremely democratic,  as  in  some  superficial  aspects  it  was.  The 
popular  forms  of  local  government  which  were  early  established, 
the  general  maintenance  of  schools  in  every  town  at  public 
expense,  and  the  fact  that  almost  any  respectable  trade  was 
held  a  proper  occupation  for  anybody,  have  gone  far  to  dis- 
guise the  truth  that  from  the  very  settlement  of  New  England 
certain  people  there  have  enjoyed  an  often  recognised  position  of 
social  superiority.  This  Yankee  aristocracy,  to  be  sure,  has 
never  been  strictly  hereditary ;  with  almost  every  generation 
old  names  have  socially  vanished  and  new  ones  appeared  until 
it  is  now  asserted  that  only  one  family  of  Boston  has  main- 
tained itself  without  marked  vicissitude  from  the  settlement 
of  the  town  to  the  present  day.  Until  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  two  facts  about  New  England  society 
can  hardly  be  questioned :  at  any  given  time  there  was  a 
tacitly  recognised  upper  class,  whose  social  eminence  was 
sometimes  described  by  the  word  **  quality ; "  and  although  in 
the  course  of  time  most  families  had  their  ups  and  downs,  the 
changes  in  this  respect  were  never  so  swift  or  so  radical  as 
materially  to  alter  the  general  social  structure.  Names  may 
have  changed,  but  not  traditions  or  ideals;  and  no  matter 
how  fallen  in  fortune,  people  who  had  once  been  of  good 
stock  rarely  forgot  the  fact  and  rarely  suiFered  it  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  the  beginning,  as  Cotton  Mather's  old  word  "theo- 
cracy" asserted,  the  socially  and  politically  dominant  class 
was  the  clergy-  Until  i88St  indeed,  a  relic  of  this  fact 
survived  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogues  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  the  names  of  all  graduates  who  became  ministers 
were  still   distinguished    by  italics.     In  the  same  catalogues 
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the  names  of  graduates  who  became  governors  or  judges, 
or  in  certain  other  offices  attained  public  distinaion,  were 
printed  in  capital  letters.  These  now  trivial  details  indicate 
how  the  old  social  hierarchy  of  New  England  was  based  on 
education,  public  service,  and  the  generally  acknowledged 
importance  of  the  ministry.  When  the  mercantile  class  of. 
the  eighteenth  century  grew  rich^  it  enjoyed  in  Boston  a 
jimilar  social  distinction,  maintained  by  pretty  careful  obser- 
vance of  the  social  traditions  which  by  that  time  had  become 
immemorial.  And  as  the  growing  complicity  of  society 
in  country  towns  developed  the  learned  professions  of  law 
and  medicine,  the  squire  and  the  doctor  were  almost  every- 
wherc  recognised  as  persons  of  consideration.  From  the  be- 
ginning, meanwhile,  there  had  been  in  New  England  two 
other  kinds  of  people,  tacitly  felt  to  be  of  lower  rank ;  the 
more  considerable  were  those  plain  folks  who,  maintaining 
personal  respectability,  never  rose  to  intellectual  or  political 
eminence,  and  never  made  more  than  enough  money  to  keep 
decently  out  of  debt ;  the  other  comprised  those  descendants 
of  immigrant  servants  and  the  like  whose  general  character 
resembled  that  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  Just  as  the 
local  aristocracy  of  fifty  years  ago  provided  almost  every 
Yankee  village  with  its  principal  people,  so  this  lowest  class 
contributed  to  almost  every  village  a  recognised  group  of 
vill^e  drunkards. 

The  political  forms  which  governed  this  isolated  popu- 
lation were  outwardly  democratic;  the  most  characteristic 
were  the  town  meetings  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  The  population  itself,  too,  wag  nowhere  so  large 
as  to  allow  any  resident  of  a  given  town  to  be  a  complete 
stranger  to  any  other;  but  as  the  generations  passed,  the 
force  of  local  tradition  slowly,  insensibly  increased  until, 
Inng  before  i8oo,  the  structure  of_New  England  society  had 
become  extremely  "ff'd-  R^tpall,  as  we  have  seen,  g reserves 
an  unconscious  picture  of  this  society  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
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seventeenth  century  and  the  bepjinning  of  the  eighteenth.  In 
more  deliberate  literature  there  are  various  more  conscious 
pictures  of  it  later.  To  mention  only  a  few,  Mrs.  Stowe'g 
"  Oldtown  Folks "  gives  an  admirably  vivid  account  of  the 
Norfolk  County  country  about  1800 ;  Whitticr's  "  Snow- 
Bound  "  preserves  in  "  Flemish  pictures"  the  Essex  County 
farmers  of  a  few  years  later;  and  Lowell's  papers  on 
"  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago  "  and  on  "  A  Great  Public 
Character"  —  iTasiah  j^uincy  —  pve  more  stately  pictures 
of  Middlesex  County  at  about  the  same  time.  The  inci- 
dental glimpses  of  life  in  Jacob  Abbott's  Rollo  Books  are 
anlcssly  true  of  Yankee  life  in  the  40's ;  Miss  Lucy  Lar- 
com's  "  New  England  Girlhood  "  and  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  more  cursory  "New  England  Boyhood"  carry  the 
Story  from  a  little  earlier  to  a  little  later.  Miss  Alcott's 
'•Little  Women  "  does  for  the  '6o's  what  "  Rollo  "  does  for 
the  '40's.  And  the  admirable  tales  of  Miss  Mary  Wilkins 
and  of  Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  portray  the  later  New  Eng- 
land country  in  its  decline.  In  all  these  works,  and  in  the 
many  others  of  which  we  may  take  them  as  typical,  you  will 
Jind  people  of  quality  familiarly  mingling  with  others,  but 
tacitly  recognised  as  socially  superior  almost  like  an  hereditary 
aristocracy. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  family  discipline  which  en- 
sued is  preserved  in  the  diary  of  a  Boston  merchant  who  was 
born  before  the  Revolution  and  died  at  about  the  time  when 
the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery  "  enriched  the  literature  of  New 
York.  After  the  good  old  Yankee  fashion,  this  gentleman 
had  a  very  large  family.  One  of  hts  younger  sons  had 
fallen  out  of  favour;  and  five  of  his  elder  children,  all  mar- 
ried and  in  respectably  independent  positions,  desired  to  in- 
tercede for  their  erring  brother.  They  were  afraid,  it  appears, 
to  broach  the  subject  tn  conversation ;  so  meeting  tc^ether 
with  their  husbands  and  wives,  they  drew  up  a  paper  signed 
by   all    ten,   praying    in    diplomatically    formal    terms    for 
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parental  leniency.  This  paper  was  gravely  presented  without 
comment  to  the  head  of  the  family.  He  received  it  with 
dignified  surprise,  and  kept  it  under  prayerful  consideration  for 
a  number  of  days.  Finally,  having  deliberately  made  up  his 
mind  that  paternal  authority  must  not  be  questioned  even  by 
adult  children,  he  sent  for  the  signers  one  by  one,  to  demand 
that  the  signatures  be  separately  erased;  and  apparently  all 
but  one  of  the  signers  r^retfully  but  dutifully  obeyed. 
Doubtless  an  excessive  incident  of  the  patriarchal  rigidity  of 
New  England  life  about  1830,  this  is  not  unique^  and  it  is 
clearly  a  thing  which  could  have  occurred  only  in  a  society 
of  which  the  structural  traditions  were  immemorially  Axed. 

Such  fixity  of  social  structure,  developted  during  two  cen- 
turies of  geographical  and  social  isolation,  could  not  help 
resulting  in  characteristic  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
There  can  be  little  aouot  that  th'e  deeptest  traits  of  Yankee 
character  had  their  origin  in  the_intcnse  reK^us  convictions 
i!£.tb£_J,"lF?'£''2nts.  The  dominant  class  of  pristine  New 
England  were  the  clergt.  whose  t£mpBC-  so  permeated  our 
seventeenth-century  literature.  Their  creed_KaS  Sternly  Cal^ 
vinistic  i  and  Calvimsm  imposes  upon  whoever  accepts  it  the 
dut^  of  constant,  terribly  serious,  self-searching.  The  question 
before  every  individual  who  holds  this  grim  faith  is  whether 
he  can  discern  within  himself  the  signs  which  shall  prove  him 
probably  among  the  elect  of  God.  The  one  certain  sign  of 
his  regeneration  may  be  found  in  spontaneous  consciousness  of 
ability  to  use  his  will  in  accordance  with  that  of  God ;  in 
other  words,  the  elect,  and  no  one  else,  can  be  admitted  by 
immerited  divine  grace  into  something  like  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God  himself.  God  himself  embodies  absolute 
right  and  absolute  truth.  What  the  strenuously  self-searching 
inner  life  of  serious  Yankees  aimed  to  attain,  then,  was  im- 
mutable conviction  of  absolute  truth. 

This  it  sought  under  the  guidance  of  a  tyrannically  domi- 
nant  priestly  class.     TiU    long    after    1800,   the    orthodox. 
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clergj^of  New  England  maintained  their  formal  eminence 
^alpioat  gnbrolcen.  In  every  village  the  settled  minister,  who 
usually  held  his  office  for  life,  was  a  man  apart ;  but  he  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  his  fellows  elsewhere.  If  by 
any  chance  a  New  England  parson  happened  to  go  away 
from  home,  he  naturally  put  up  at  the  minister's  in  every 
town  where  he  passed  a  night.  As  Dr.  Holmes  once  put 
the  case,  the  Yankee  clergy  formed  something  like  a  Brahmin 
castC}  poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  autocratic  in 
power. 

A  fact  about  them  which  is  often  forgotten,  however,  pro- 
foundly influenced  New  England  Ufe.  Once  in  office,  they 
exercised  tyrannical  authority  -,  but  to  exercise  this,  they  had  to 
get  into  office  and  to  stay  there.  In  most  pans  of  the  world 
a  dominant  hierarchy  is  self-perpetuating :  it  is  the  central 
authority  oi  the  Roman  Church,  for  example,  which  appoints 
priests  all  over  the  world ;  it  is  the  distortion  of  this  system 
cfiected  in  England  by  the  Reformation  which  allows  the  Eng- 
lish gently  stiU  to  nominate  the  rectors  of  parishes  adjacent  to 
their  estates.  In  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
gregations themselves  called  their  ministers  from  the  b^in- 
ning,  just  as  they  do  still.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  only  actual 
members  of  New  England  churches  were  people  who  had  satis- 
fied the  clergy  that  they  were  probably  elect ;  but  once  church 
members,  they  had  a  light  to  choose  their  minister  by  majority 
vote.  The  elect  of  God,  as  somebody  has  phrased  it,  became 
the  electors  of  God's  chosen.  So  even  if  the  clergy  were  so 
conspicuously  the  chosen  vesseb  of  the  Lord,  the  members 
of  the  New  England  churches  may  be  described  as  the 
potters  by  whose  hands  the  Lord  was  content  to  see  modelled 
the  vessels  of  his  choice. 

From  this  state  of  things  resulted  a  palpable  check  on  the 
power  of  the  old  Yankee  ministers.  In  one  aspect  they  were 
autocratic  tyrants ;  in  another  they  were  subject  to  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  an  irresponsible  majority  vote.     The  kind  of 
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thing  which  sometimes  resulted  has  always  been  familiar  in 
America.     The  first  President  of  Harvard  College  vras  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  ofHce  because  he  believed  in  baptism  by 
immersion ;  after  twenty  years  of  service,  Jonathan  Edwards 
was  deposed  from  the  pulpit  of  Northampton  at  the  instance 
of  a  disaffected  congregation ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  more 
fleshly  troubles  which   brought  about   similar  results.     The 
riccond  John  Cotton,  for  example,  the  son  of  the  first  min- 
I  ister  of  Boston  and  himself  minister  of  Plymouth,  was  forced 
I  to  leave  his  pulpit  under  circumstances  which  may  have  sug- 
{  gested  to  Hawthorne  the  story  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and 
Ijthough  he  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  end,  he  died  obscurely 
'in  the  Carolinas.     If  the  old  New  England  clergy,  in  fact, 
felt  bound  to  watch  and  guard   their  congregations,  whose 
errors  they  denounced  with  all  the  solemnity  of  divine  author- 
ity, the  congregations  from  the  beginning  returned  the  com- 
pliment.    They  watched,  they  criticised,  they  denounced  errors 
of  the   clergy  almost  as   strenuously  as  the  clergy  watched 
and  criticised  and  denounced  theirs. 

One  can  see  why  this  state  of  things  was  unavoidable. 
Sincere  Calvinists  believed  that  divine  grace  vouchsafed  only 
to  the  elect  the  power  of  perceiving  absolute  truth.  The 
elect,  chosen  at  God's  arbitrary  pleasure,  might  just  as  prob- 
ably be  found  among  the  laity  as  the  unregcnerate  might  be 
found  among  the  clergy.  And  any  mistake  anywhere  in  the 
system  was  no  trivial  matter;  it  literally  meant  bell-fire. 
The  deepest  fact  in  the  personal  life  of  oldest  New  England, 
then,  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity  alike,  was  this  intensely 
earnest,  reciprocally  tyrannical,  lifelong  search  for  absolute 
truth. 

Toward.the.pwiad- of -the„^^.i^i^n^^i)lutiaP.the  tatc^ 
cantile   prosperity  of  Bostoo   had  tended  to  develop  in  the 
capital  city  of  New  England  the  jg^ULclass  familiar  to  us  in 
the  portraits  of  Copley;   and  their  maxuieEi.  were  tfecomlng    ' 
superficially  like  those  of  their  contemporaiy  England.     The . 
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were  a_  wealthier  class,  and  in  closer  contact  with  the  old 
.rarl*!  ^haff  any  had  been  before  their  time.  In  various 
asp(;!yt<,  fh^n^  it  is  probable  that  the  society  which  Copley 
painted  was  b^inning  to  lose  some  rharartpristlr  native 
traits..^  If  thqe  were  momentarily  disappea ri ng  frpawhc, sur- 
face jof_f  as  hjonaWc_New  England  life,  howeverj  they  remained 
a  little  beneath  it  in  all  their  pristine  force.  The  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution  shows  that  the  arguments  of  the  Tories 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Revolutionists  by  a 
pretty  «harp  line.  The  temper  of  that  class  which  the  Revo- 
lution  overthrew  was.  marked  by  strong  attachment  to  estab- 
lished forms  of  law.  The  temper  of  that  revolutionaiy  party 
which  ultimately  triiwpbed  w^  marked,  despite  respectful 
.  reep^nition  of  legal  jreccdentj  by  a  more  instinctive  liking 
/or  absolute  right.  In  this  revolutionary  attachment  to 
absolute  fjght^there'Ts  something  more  analogous  to  the  un- 
c^uestloning  faith  In'absolutc  (ruth. which  marked  the  ancestral 
Calviqlsfs  rh?n  wr  nf  dis^eia.  in  that  respect  for  law  and  . 
orijer  which  had_  be^oBje.-tb*  dwniMnt-""^'"""?'  of  the 
Tories.  However  debatable  the  suggestion  may  be,  then, 
the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  New  England  sometimes  looks 
tike  the  reassertion  of  the  old  native  type  in  a  society  which 
for  a  little  while  had  seemed  to  be  yielding  precedence  to 
persons  of  somewhat  more  extensive  sympathy. 

An  accidental  fact  familiar  to  people  who  know  Boston  will 
illustrate  this.  Copley  painted  the  Boston  gentry  of  his  time. 
For^  or  fifty  years  later  the  gentry  then  controlling  the  destin- 
ies of  New  England  were  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Many 
old  Boston  families  still  preserve  Copley  portraits  as  heir- 
looms ;  many,  too,  similarly  preserve  portraits  by  Stuart ;  and  . 
a  familiar  passage  in  the  first  section  of  Holmes's  "  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  describes  as  among  the  essential  pos- 
sessions of  a  man  of  family  in  Boston  portraits  by  both  of 
these  masters.   Whoever  knows  modern  Boston,  however,  will 
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be  apt  CO  feel  that,  according  to  this  test,  such  men  of  family 
are  few.  You  do  not  often  find  Copleys  and  Stuans  in  the 
same  dining-room.  When  you  do,  one  or  the  other  have  gen- 
erally got  there  either  hy  purchase  or  hy  intermarriage.  The 
Copleys  and  the  Stuarts  usually  hear  diiFerent  names ;  they 
rarely  represent  direct  ancestral  lines.  A  little  inquiry  will 
generally  reveal  another  (act  ahout  them.  As  likely  as  not 
the  Stuart  portraits  represent  people  whose  fortunes  still  per- 
sist ;  in  general,  the  Copleys  are  pathetic  survivals  of  fortunes 
which  went  down  in  the  general  economic  crash  of  revolution- 
ary times.  For  at  least  in  New  F-nglanH  the  A;nerican  Rev- 
_olution  not  only  shiio|c  tf\  its  F<;>^ni(1arinn<!  f\)r-^  ^fnirfiirf  of 
fashionable  society,,  but  it  so  disturbad  businctfr  that  hardly 
anybody  was  able  to  pay  his  debts.  The  men  whom  Cop- 
ley painted  were  mostly  ruined  by  the  Revolution ;  the  men 
whom  Stuart  painted  were  those  who,  as  the  country  sub- 
sided into  peace,  were  able  to  establish  fortunes  which  have 
lasted. 

This  ".^  gfinnnif''^"  "^  ^'^"  Knglanij  ar;<Hpf  mfy^  howeVCr, 
many  of  whose  leaders  were  bom  in  the  countiy  and  came  to 
Boston  in  search  of  fortune,  was  in  many  ways  sounder  and 
more  characteristically  native  than  the  generation  which  it 
supplanted.  To  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  commonplace 
lower  class  which  had  emerged  from  a  great  political  convul- 
sion, would  be  totally  to  misunderstand  the  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  men  of  whom  it  wag  composed  would  have 
been  recognised  anywhere  as  remarkably  able;  in  the  second 
place,  if  generally  descended  from  families  for  the  moment  less 
conspicuous  than  those  whom  Copley  had  painted  a  generation 
earlier,  they  were  generally  people  who  had  inherited  the  sturdi- 
est traditions  of  New  England  manhood.  Many  of  them 
could  trace  descent  from  the  "  quality  "  of  a  century  or  so  be- 
fore i  and  at  least  until  aAer  the  Revolution,  even  the  lower 
classes  of  native  New  England  had  never  so  far  departed  from 
the  general  native  type  as  to  lescmble  a  European  populace 
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or  mob.  So  the  New  England  gentlemen  who  came  to  their 
best  when  Stuart  was  painting  were  mostly  pet^le  who  re- 
tained, in  rather  more  purity  than  the  provincial  aristocracy 
which  for  a  while  had  been  more  fortunate,  the  vigorous 
traits  of  the  original  native  character.  Coming  to  prominence 
and  fortune,  too,  with  the  growth  of  our  new  national  life,  they 
combined  with  the  vigour  of  their  untircd  blood  a  line  flush  of 
independence. 

At  the  same  time  the  society  of  which  they  found  them- 
selves leaders  was  one  in  which  fixed  traditions  had  prevailed ; 
and  whatever  the  patriotism  of  these  gentlemen,  they  were  far 
from  radical  in  social  temper.  Finding  themselves  in  the 
position  which  before  the  Revolution  had  been  maintained  by 
the  people  whom  Copley  painted,  they  instinctively  copied 
many  of  the  best  external  characteristics  of  the  elder  aristoc- 
racy.  A  petty  but  significant  indication  of  this  tendency 
may  be  found  in  their  general  habit  of  assuming  coats  of 
arms.  Yankee  heraldry  has  never  been  punctilious.  Long 
before  the  Revolution  people  who  found  themselves  prosper- 
ous were  apt  to  adopt  armorial  bearings,  often  far  from 
grammatical,  which  are  still  reverently  preserved  on  silver, 
tombstones  and  embroidered  hatchments.  Till  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  innocent  vanity  remained  a  general 
trait  of  prosperous  New  Englanders.  Just  as  the  new  and 
stronger  gentry  imitated  such  innocent  foibles  of  their  fore- 
runners, too,  they  imitated  their  manners.  The  chief  differ- 
ence het\p^''"  thf  lair,  fififufi  firrmt  tn  htvr  hffn  a  distinct 
improvement  in  minor  jporalff,  The  extreme  propriety  which 
Has'markeH  the  surface  of  Boston  life  since  1800  seems  far 
less  evident  in  the  records  of  society  there  before  the  Revolution. 
The  rise  of  the  gentry  whom  Stuart  painted,  in  short,  meant  a 
maintenance  of  all  the  better  traits  of  the  elder  time,  together 
with  a  distinct  improvement  in  vigour  among  the  ruling  classes 
of  New  Engbnd,  and  with  a  somewhat  more  rigorous  code  of 
social  conduct.     The  traditions  which  come  from  this  period 
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may  be  a  bit  priggish ;  they  are  not  a  bit  weak.  And  the  rise 
jjf  this  generation  to  power  marked  in  New  England  the  b'cgTn- 
^ningof  a  new  .eta. 

^[f pally  this  new  era  declared  itself  in  several  obvious 
ways.  The  first  was  a  development  of  foreign  commerce, 
particularlY  ffjth  *^^  ^^"^  JnfUJR'^  This  brought  our~ native 
sailors  and  merchants  into  personal  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  world  where  they  could  make  trade  pay.  The  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  mental  horizon  of  New  England  was 
almost  incalculable.  Incidentally  this  foreign  trade  helped 
develop  that  race  of  seamen  which  so  asserted  the  naval  power 
of  the  United  States  in  the  otherwise  ignominious  war  of  1812. 
The  embai^o  which  preceded  that  war,  and  which  brought 
into  being  the  first  poem  of  Bryant,  considerably  diverted  the 
more  energetic  spirits  of  New  England  from  foreign  commerce. 
Before  long  there  ensued  that  development  of  manufartiires, 
particularly  on  the  Merrimac  River,  which  remains  so  con- 
spicuous a  source  of  New  England  wealth.  And  at  just  about 
the  time  when  these  manufactures  were  finally  established, 
"■Ifffy  at  last  brought  Boston  into  constant  and  swift  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  New  England  countiy, — 
with  Salem  and  Newburyport,  with  Fitchburg,  with  Worcester, 
with  Providence,  and  with  various  pans  of  the  old  Plymouth 
colony. 

For  almost  two  hundred  years  New  England,  with  its 
intensely  serious  temper,  its  rigid  social  traditions^  and  its- 
instinctive  belief  in  absolute  truth,  had  been  n^  only  a[i  iso- 
iat^d  part  of  the  world^J)ut  had  itself  consisted  of  small  isolated 
CO mmun it ieS;___l!lait-iit_fi, moment^ hen,  at  least  relativelyjlts' 
material  j^fQspei;i;y,atas  not  only  greater  than  ever  before,  but 
probably  greater  than  it  will  ever  be  apain.jhe  whole  region 
yf^^  cnilf<pnly,  flnthfd  Jntfi  Jllirty...  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Boslon_prpdufic<Lthc  most  remarkable^literary  expression 
which  has  j-et  declared  itself. in  America.  To  say  that  this 
resulted  from  social  and  economic  causes  is  too  mucli ;  what 
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can  surely  be  asserted  is  that  the  highest  development  ofjntel- 
'lectuat  life  in  "Seyr  Epgland  coincided  with  its  greatest  material 
pros^eritjr,      From    the  time   when    Benjamin   Franklin  left 

"^Boston,  where  Cotton  Mather  was  still  preaching,  until  the 
days  when  Unitarianism  broke  out  there,  while  cotton  mills 
sprung  up  on  the  Merrimac,  Boston  even  in  America  was 
hardly  of  the  first  importance.  At  this  moment  it  has  probably 
ceased  to  be  so.  But  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
nineteenrh  rfinn^ry  its  economic  importance  was  pronounced  j 
and  intellectually  it  was  superior  to  _any  other  city  which 
America  has  yet  knowij. 

What  Tiappened  there  economically  and  politically,  is  not 
our  immediate  business.  What  does  concern  us  is  the  intel- 
lectual fiiifhiirtit ;  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,^ok,  on  the  whole, 
a  form  which  may  best  be  descn^^_as._reii3SCimt.     In  alT sorts 

^f  intellectual -life.a  new  spirit  i!ecjatt;d..itsdCi  bui.  thi&.iieM' 
spirit  was  more  lilce  thatwhich  „arqused. old.  Italy  tq  .a  iresh 

^sensc  of  civilisej^miquity  than  like  a  spontaneous  manifestt^ 
jion  of  native  thought  or  fediilg-  In  a  few  years  New  £ng-l 
land  developed  a  considerable  political  literature,  of  which  the  I 
height  was  reached  in  formal  oratory  j  it  developed  a  new  t 
kind  of  scholarship,  of  which  the  height  was  reached  in  I 
admirable  works  of  history  ;  in  religion  it  developed  Unitarian- / 
ism ;  in  philosophy,  Transcend enulism  j  in  general  conductJ 
a  tendency  toward  reform  which  deeply  affected  our  national 
histoiy;  and  meantime  it  developed  the  most  mature  school 
of  pure  letters  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  To 
these  various  phases  of  the  New  England  Renaissance  wel 
may  now  devote  ourselves  in  turn. 
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/In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  literary  expression  of  New 
gngland  had  been  chiefly  tBeological.     In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  expression,  at  least  in  the  region  of  Boston,  became 
chiefly   political  and  was  on  the  whole  less  important  than 
the  political  writing  produced  to  the  southward.     In  each  case 
the  dominant  phase  of  New  England  expression  had  been 
decidedly  serious,  and  had  been  concerned  with  one  of  the 
ideals   most   deeply  associated   with  our  ancestral   language. 
These  ideals  we  have  broadly  called  those  of  the  Bible  and 
.  of  the  Common  Law ;  the  former  incessantly  reminds  us  that 
I  we  must  do  right,  the  latter  that  we  must  maintain  our  rights. 
i  And  they  have  in  common  another  trait  than  either  their  deep 
:  association  with  the  temper  of  English-speaking  races  or  their 
I  pervasive  seriousness ;  both  are  generally  and  most  character- 
j  istically  set  forth  by  means  of  public  speaking. 
[       From  the  very  beginning,  then,  the  appetite  for  public  dis- 

f  course  in  New  England  had  been  keen.     In  the  seventeenth 
century  a  minister  who  preached  or  prayed  well  was  sure  of 
I  admiration  and  popularity ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  similar  . 
j   popularity  was  the  certain  rprard  of  a  lawyer,  too,  who  dis- 
^^layed    oratorical    power,  y  Some  early   records    of  Yankee 
appetite  for  oral  discourse  are  surprising :  Sewall  somewhere 
records,  for  example,  that  having  begun  to  pray  at  a  devotional 
meeting,  where  he  lost  sight  of  his  hour-glass,  he  continued  an 
unbroken  petition  to  the  Lord  for  something  like  two  hours, 
nor  did  he  remark  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  any  distracting 
manifestation  of  fatigue.     For   two  hundred  years,  Sunday 
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services  in  Boston  were  cr^iyilfi'*  j  '"'^  "^  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  were  the  r^jular  Thursday  lectures,  given 
by  various  ministers,  who  often  discussed  theological  subjects, 
but  frequently  fell  to  treating  public  matters  from  a  more  or 
less  theological  point  of  riew.  Meanwhile,  there  were  Jew 
^  frivolous  amusements.  Theatres  were  held  i^such  abhorrence 
that  even  so  lately  as  1850  the  Boston  Museum^  whose  stock 
company  at  that  time  admirably  preserved  the  old  traditions  of 
the  Engljsh  stage,  advertised  its  auditorium  as  a  lecture-room 
and  its  performances  of  standard  comedies  and  farces  as 
Icctureg..  Although  church-going  was  a  duty,  then,  and  even 
going  to  the  Thursday  lectures  was  represented  as  something 
of  the  kind,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Boston  people  felt 
'genuine  interest  in  what  thetr  preachers  and  lecturers  said  to 
them;  and  until  long  after  1800  native  Yankees  had  a  tra- 
ditional liking,  which  they  honestly  believed  unaffected,  for 
hearing  people  talk  from  platforms  or  pulpits. 

Wlipn  .the.iUyol.ittion  came,  accordingly,  the  surest  means 
of  attaining  eminence  in  New  England  was  public  speaking, 
j3mcs_Qtis,  always  a  man  rather  of  speech  than  of  action, 
began  the  career  which  made  his  name  national  by  his  spoken 
argument  against  Writs  of  Assistance,  The  heroic  memory  of 
Joseph  Warren  is  almost  as  closely  associated  with  his  oration 
at  the  Old  South  Church  concerning  the  so-called  Boston 
Massacre  as  with  his  death  at  Bunker  Hill.  Samuel  Adams, 
too,  is  remembered  as  eloquent ;  and  John  Adams,  the  founder 
of  that  family  line  which  to  this  day  preserves  its  distinction, 
was  a  skilful  public  speaker.  There  is  something  widely 
characteristic,  indeed,  in  the  speech  which  Webster's  eulc^y 
of  1826  attributed  to  this  first  New  England  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  &mous  "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,"  closely  imitates  the  harangues  and  speeches 
of  classical  historians.  In  each  case  the  speeches  may  possi- 
bly have  been  based  on  some  tradition  of  what  wag  actually 
said }  in  each  case,  obeying  the  conventional  fiishion  of  bis 
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time,  the  writer  —  Thucydidea,  Livj,  or  Webster — puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  hero  eloquent  words  which  arc  really 
his  own.  In  each  case  these  words  not  only  characterise  the 
personages  who  arc  feigned  to  have  uttered  them,  but  as 
elaborately  artiiicial  pieces  of  rhetoric  they  throw  light  as 
well  both  on  the  men  who  composed  them,  and  on  the  public 
for  which  they  were  composed.  In  more  than  one  way,  then, 
the  speech  which  Webster's  superb  fiction  of  1826  attributed 
to  the  John  A4atfss  ^_  half  a  centu[j_  before  illustrates  the 
New  England  oratory  of  which  Adams  was  one  of  the  iirst 
exponents  and  Webster  himself  the .^eatest. 

For  between  the  time  of  Adams's  early  maturity  and_ Web- 
ster^ prime  there  waw_flopd  jof  gublic  speaking  in  _Ncw 
jng^n4>  ™°''^ _^'^.  'PJ?''^  punctilious  and  finished  ijiXorm^ 
The  name  of  an  eminent  Federalist,  for  one  thing,  who  died 
in  1808  at  the  age  of  fifty  has  been  so  excellently  remembered 
that  a  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  eulc^y  on  a  fellow- 
judge  who  died  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  declared 
with  no  intention  of  anti-climax  that  "  hts  English  was  puri- 
fied by  constant  reading  of  the  greatest  models,  —  the  English 
Bible,  Sbakspere,  Addison,  and  Fisher  Ames."  And  were 
oratory  pure  literature,  and  not  rather  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  one  might  well  give  a  whole 
volume  to  the  American  oratory  of  the  century  which  followed 
the  Revolution.  In  a  study  like  ours,  however,  we  have  time 
only  for  a  glance  at  it ;  and  this  hasty  glance  shows  clearly 
that  its  most  eminent  exponent  in  New  England  was  Daniel 
Webster.^ 

Webster's  public  life  is  a  matter  of  familiar  history.  Born 
in  1782,  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmeji  he  graduated 
at  the  little  country  collie  of  DaitiaamJi.  He  began  his 
legal  career  in  hts  native  State;  but  Portsmouth,  the  chief 
city  of  New  Hampshire,  was  already  declining  in  importance, 
and  before  1820  W^Kcfir  [ymnyH  *^  R«i*»n  ^^^^tjhat^^m^ 
the  material  prosperity  of  New  England  was  well  under  way. 
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Webster's  active  life  in  Massachusetts  coincided  with  the  full 
development  of  those  manufacturing  industries  on  which  the 
older  Boston  fortunes  are  still  generally  based.  _At  tj\e  head  of 
[^pc>  ;n/l.ictf|y  and  of  other  similar  activities  was  that  rlag!^  nf 
native  Massachusetts  gentlemen  whom  Stuart  painted.  Be- 
fore long  this  developed  politically  into  the  old^  Whig  party, 
in  which  was  long  concentrated  the  political  cneigy  of  the 
educated  and  socially  eminent  people  who  for  a  good  while 
controlled  Massachusetts  politics.  Of  this  pany  Webster 
soon  became  the  recog;nised  leader,  acquiring  such  power  as 
no  other  political  leader  of  New  England  has  known  before 
or  since. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  phase  of  this  extraordinary 
dominance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Webster  was^  foreign  in  tem- 
petament  to  the  social  class  of  which  he  thus  became  the 
acknowledged  chief.  The  Massachusetts  Whigs  were  Bos- 
ton gentlemen  who  embodied  the  general  traits  at  which  we 
have  glanced.  Webster  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire 
countryman ;  and  despite  the  formal  dignity  of  his  manners,  his 
_c^aj3.cter»  from  iheir  point  of  view,  left  something  to  be  de- 
_sired.  Undoubtedly  a  man  of  commanding  ability,  he  was 
with  equal  certainty  a  good  fellow,  robust  in  personal  habits, 
and  not  very  careful  of.  his. minor  pioraU^  you  could  generally 
trust  him  to  win  a  case,  and  not  to  pay  a  bill.  Yet  for  half 
a  lifetime  he  justly  maintained  personal  leadership  amid  the 
most  severely  moral  and  commercially  punctilious  aristocracy 
of  America.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  means  by  which  he 
attained   eminence  becomes  significant. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  the 
second  place,  ^j_.j:cprescntaiive  of .  public  sentiment  on 
memorable  festal  occasions,  and  finally  as  the  most  influential 
Cf  Am*^"'""  S>-tiafnrc,  Webster's  means  of  assening  himself 
remained  the  same.  He  had  an  unsurpassed -POiKfif  of  getting 
up  before  great  bodies  of  bis  fellow-citizens  and  talldng  to 
them  in  a  wajr^which  should  hold  their  attention,  influence 
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ji^eir  cflny'irinBh  "''^  ^miz  their,  conduct.  It  is  wonh  our 
whilCf  then,  to  glance  at  two  or  three  passages  from  his 
speeches. 

There  is  no  more  familiar  example  of  his  occasional  oratoiy 
than  his  Apostrophe  to  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  which  occurs  in  an  oration  delivered  in  1825,  when  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  laid : 

"  Venerable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  gtav 
ation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you 
might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty 
years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbours, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how 
altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads ;  the  same 
ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all  else  how  chauged  I  You  hear  now 
no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smolce  and 
flame  arising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  suc- 
cessful repulse  ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning  of 
all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and 
fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in 
war  or  death ;  —  all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers 
and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
countrymen  in  distress  and  tenor,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emo- 
tions for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to^y  with  the 
sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  to  greet 
you  with  a  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of 
position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming 
fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your 
country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  defence.  All  is  peace  ;  and 
God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  yon 
slumber  in  the  grave-  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partalce 
the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils  ;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons 
and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present 
generation,  in  the  name  of  your  coimtry,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to 
thank  you  I " 

However  impressive  you  may  iind  such  work  as  this,  you  can 
hardly  avoid  feeling  it  to  be  .elaborately  attificjalj  and  yet  its 
artificiality  has  a  rJngof  gcBuiaenaM.  ItcomeB-yecy^carbopi- 
, ba.stjbut.it  is  not  quit; bombastic.  It  docs  not  caricature  itself. 
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Similar  traits  you  may  find  in  Webster's  legal  arguments, 
such  as  his  description  of  the  murder  of  Joseph  White  of 
Salem:  — 

"The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  aelf-possession  and 
steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned.  The 
circomstances  now  clearly  in  evidence  spread  out  the  whole  scene 
before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  a!) 
beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet, 
the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their  soft  but  strong 
embrace.  The  assassin  enteis,  through  the  window  already  prepared, 
into  an  unoccupied  apartment.  With  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the 
lonely  hall,  half-lighted  by  the  moon ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of 
the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this,  he  moves 
the  loclc,  by  soft  and  continued  pressure,  till  it  tunis  on  its  hinges 
without  noise;  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him. 
The  room  is  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light  The  face 
of  the  innocent  sleeper  is  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  the  beams 
of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  bis  aged  temple,  show  him 
where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given !  and  tite  victim  passes 
without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose 
of  death  I  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he 
plies  the  dagger,  though  it  is  obvious  that  life  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may 
not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds 
of  the  poniard !  To  finish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the 
pulse !  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer  t  It  is 
accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps  to 
the  window,  passes' out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes.  He 
has  done  the  murder.  No  eye  has  seen  htm,  no  ear  has  heard  him. 
The  secret  is  his  own,  and  he  is  safe !" 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  vivid  description  of  appal- 
lingly tragic  fact ;  and  the  speech  of  which  this  formed  a  part 
carried  a  Salem  juiy  against  the  evidence  to  a  morally  just 
verdict.  As  one  looks  at  it,  however,  after  an  interval  of 
seventy  years,  one  feels  ^on^  with  its  consummate  skill,  an 
^artificiality  of  both  conception  and  phrase,  nowadays  as  for- 
eign to  us  as  a  totally  foreign  langu^e.  The  words  "  blud- 
geon "  and  "  poniard,"  for  instance,  just  as  palpably  as  the 
slip  into  the  historical  present  tense,  instantly  betray  elaborate, 
though  spontaneous,  artifice. , 
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Just  such  artificiality  and  power  combine  in  the  famous 
climax  of  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  delivered  in  that  same 
1830:  — 

"  I  have  not  aQowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyoud  the  Union,  to  see 
what  might  be  liidden  In  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly 
weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite 
us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself 
to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard 
him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose 
thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
may  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of 
the  people  when  it  should  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the 
Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out 
before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  pene- 
trate the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  the  curtain  may  not 
rise !  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time 
the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honoured fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States  dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  J  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  knowji  and 
honoured  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol' 
luted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  miser- 
able interrogatory  as  '  what  is  all  this  worth  ? '  nor  those  Other  words 
of  delusion  and  folly,  '  Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards; '  but  every- 
where, spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folda,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart, —  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable ! " 

It  was  such  oratory  as  this,  in  Congress,  in  the  courts,  and 
at  all  sons  of  public  meetings  alike,  which  for  more  than 
thirty  years  sustained  Webster's  commanding  influence.  To 
call  it  artificial  is  perhaps  a  mistake.  The  man  spoke  and 
wrote  in  a  way  which  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  public  of  his 
time,  seemed  the  only  fit  one  for  matters^  of  such  dignity  as 
those  with  which  he  had  to  deal^  and  he  wrote  and  spoke  with 
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a  Fervid  power  which  any  one  can  recognize.  All  the  same, 
his  style  is  certainly  more  analogous  10  Dr.  Johnson's^  gub- 
lifihfjl  prose  than~to  tliose  idiomatic  utterances  recorded  by 
Bos  well  which  ^ha  y  e_  .iria.d  e  Johnspn  ipimQrt  a\.  If  Webste  r"  s 
power  is  beyond  dispute^so^is  its  essentkll;^  histrionic^  diaJr, 
acter.  There  used  to  be  a  saying  that  no  human  being  was 
ever  redly  so  great  as  Daniel  Webster  always  looked ;  he 
had,  in  fact,  that  temperamental  tendency  to  pose  which  you 
generally  find  in  actors,  and  often  in  preachers.  And  this  he 
enforced,  in  a  manner  which  was  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the 
America  of  his  time,  by  an  extremely  elaborate  rhetoric^  based 
partly  on  the  parliamentary  traditions  of  eighteenth  century 
England,  and  ^artljs^like  those  traditions  themselves,  on  the 
.cl^si c^]^ prato ry  of  Rome  and  .Greece, 

Such  highly  developed  oratory  as  Webster's  is  a  kind  of 
thing  which  never  grows  into  existence  alone.  Like  Shakspcre 
before  him,  he  was  only  the  most  eminent  member  of  a  school 
which  has  left  many  other  memories,  in  their  own  day  of 
almost  equal  distinction ;  and  the  fact  that  he  retained  so  many 
traces  of  his  far  from  eminent  New  Hampshire  origin  makes 
him  somewhat  less  typical  of  the  Boston  orators  of  his  time 
than  were  some  natives  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  these  none  was  more  distinguished  than  Edward  Everett, 
Born  in  1794,  the  son  of  a  minister,  but  not  sprung  from  a 
family  which  had  enjoyed  high  social  consideration  before  the 
Revolution,  he  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  in  1811,  and  two 
years  hter  he  became  for  a  while  minister  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  A  year  or  so  later,  having  been  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  he  went  abroad,  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  academic  duties,  and  was  among  the  earliest  ■ 

of  American  scholars  to  study  at  a  German  university. The 

effect  which  he  produced  on  his  return  from  Europe  has  been 
vividly  described  by  Emerson  :  — 

"There  was  an  influence  on  the  young  people  from  the  genius  of 
Everett  which  was  almost  comparable  to  that  of  Pericles  in  Athens, 
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He  had  an  inspiratioa  nbich  did  not  go  beyond  his  head,  but  which 
made  him  the  master  of  elegance.  If  any  of  my  readers  were  at  that 
period  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  they  will  easily  remember  his  radiant 
beauty  of  perHon,  of  a  classic  Style,  his  heavy  large  eye,  marble  lids, 
which  gave  the  impression  of  mass  which  the  slightness  of  his  form 
needed ',  sculptured  lips ;  a  voice  of  such  rich  tones,  such  precise  and 
perfect  utterance,  that,  although  slightly  nasal,  it  was  the  most  mellow 
and  beautiful  and  correct  of  all  the  instruments  of  the  time.  The 
word  that  he  spoke,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it,  became  cur- 
rent and  classical  in  New  England.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  collect* 
log  facts,  and  for  bringing  those  he  had  to  bear  with  ingenious  felicity 
on  the  topic  of  the  moment.  Let  him  rise  to  speak  on  what  occasion 
soever,  a  fact  had  always  just  transpired  which  composed,  with  some 
Other  fact  well  known  to  the  audience,  the  most  pregnant  and  happy 
coincidence.  ...  In  the  lecture-room,  he  abstained  from  all  ornament, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  play  of  detailing  erudition  in  a  style  of 
perfect  simplicity.  In  the  pulpit  (for  he  was  then  a  clergyman)  he 
made  amends  to  himself  and  his  auditor  for  the  self-denial  of  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  and,  with  an  infantine  simplicity  still,  of  manner,  be 
gave  the  reins  to  his  florid,  quaint,  and  affluent  fancy. 

"Then  was  exhibited  all  the  richness  of  a  rhetoric  which  we  have 
never  seen  rivalled  in  this  country.  Wonderful  how  memorable  were 
words  made  which  were  only  pleasing  pictures,  and  covered  no  new  or 
valid  thoughts.  He  abounded  in  sentences,  in  wit,  in  satire,  in  splen- 
did allusion,  in  quotation  impossible  to  forget,  in  daring  imagery,  in 
parable  and  even  in  a  sort  of  defying  experiment  of  his  own  wit  and 
skill  in  giving  an  oracular  weight  to  Hebrew  or  Rabbinical  words ;  .  .  , 
feats  which  no  man  could  better  accomplish,  such  was  his  self-corn* 
mand  and  the  security  of  his  manner.  All  his  speech  was  mosic,  and 
with  such  variety  and  invention  that  the  ear  was  never  tired.  Tills 
was  a  triumph  of  rhetoric.  It  was  not  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
principles  which  he  had  to  teach.  It  was  not  thoughts.  But  his 
power  lay  in  the  magic  of  form ;  it  was  in  the  graces  of  manner ;  in  a 
new  perception  of  Grecian  beauty,  to  which  be  had  opened  our  eyes. 
In  every  public  discourse  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Indulgence  of 
his  hearer,  no  marks  of  late  hours  and  anxious,  unfinished  study,  but 
the  goddess  of  grace  had  breathed  on  the  work  a  last  fragrancy  and 
ghtter." 

If  this  sketch  of  Emersoa'i  gives  the  impression  that 
Everett  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  as  distinguished  from  a  man 
of  power,  the  facts  of  his  career  should  suffice  instantly  to 
correct  it.     Among  other  phases  of  his  later  activity,  he  was 
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an  rAttnr  nf  ^^^y  "  TJiM^H  AmcrJcanJBf  vJcw  ; "  for  ten  years  he 
was  a  rnnmhr'  "*"  "^nflCTT  1  for  four  years  he  was  j^overnor 
of  Massachusetts;  for  four  more  he  was  Minister  to  Enf"- 
_Ja"'^i  he  succeeded  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State ;  he  was 
president  of  Harvard  College ;  he  was  ggnf^tpr  from  M assa- 
f  hil't'^"  ;  and  in  1 860  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice- presidency 
of  the  United  States  by  the  party  which  bravely  tried  to  avert 
secession.  In  person  be  embodied  that  dignified  grace  which 
marked  the  Whig  gentry  of  Massachusetts ;  and  if  his  distinc- 
tion of  feeling  and  his  formality  of  manner  prevented  him  at 
once  from  popularity  and  from  unrestrained  fervour  of  utterance, 
no  man  of  bts  time  has  been  remembered  with  more  admiration 
or  respect.  What  makes  Emerson's  sketch  noteworthy,  then, 
is  not  so  much  its  critical  acuteness  as  the  precision  with  which 
it  reminds  us  that  a  career  so  brilliant  and  useful  as  Everett's 
was  based  on  consummate  mastery  of  rhetoric. 

Everett's  published  works  consist  of  four  volumes^  entitled  l 
"  Orations  and  Speeches^"  beginning  with  an  address  before  j 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Collie  on  "The; 
Circumstances  Favourable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  . 
America,"  delivered  in  1824 ;  and  closing  with  a  brief  address 
at  Faneuil  Hall  in  aid  of  a  "  Subscription  to  Relieve  the  Suf-  < 
fering  People  of  Savannah,"  delivered  on  the  9th  of  January,  1 
1865,  less  than  a  week  before  his  death.  Throughout  these! 
four  volumes,  comprising  the  utterances  of  more  than  forty  \ 
years,  every  par^raph  seems  a  studied,  masterly  work  of  I 
art.  Everett's  natural  feeling  was  warm  and  spontaneous ;  | 
but  he  had  acquired  and  he  unswervingly  maintained  that  '■• 
incessant  self-control  which  bis  generation  held  among  the  ! 
highest  ideals  of  conduct.  So  whatever  he  publicly  uttered,  | 
and  stiU  more  whatever  he  suffered  himself  to  print,  was  delib-  ' 
lately  considered  to  the  minutest  detail.  *^ 

His  familiar  description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower, 
from  his  oration  at  Plymouth  in  1824,  will  show  his  oratory  in 
its  earliest  stage :  — - 
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"  Methinks  I  see  it  noir,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel,  the 
Mayflower  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  future 
state,  and  bound  across  the  unknowu  sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing,  with 
a  thousand  misgivings,  the  uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  rise 
and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and  winter  surprises  them  on  the 
deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the  nished'for  shore.  I  see 
them  now,  scantily  provided  with  provisions,  crowded  ajmost  to  suffo- 
cation in  their  ill-stored  prison,  delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitous 
route,  and  now,  driven  in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  in  their 
scarcely  seaworthy  vessel.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls 
through  the  rigging.  The  labouring  masts  seem  straining  from  their 
base ;  the  dismal  sound  of  the  pumps  is  heard  ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it 
were,  madly  from  billow  to  billow ;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with 
ingulfing  floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  beats  with  deadening 
weight  against  the  staggered  vessel.  1  see  them,  escaped  from  these 
perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed  at  last, 
after  a  five  months'  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth,  weak 
and  exhausted  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned, 
depending  on  the  charity  of  their  ship-master  for  a  draught  of  beer  on 
board,  drinking  nothing  but  water  on  shore,  without  shelter,  without 
means,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  history, 
and  tell  me  on  any  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this 
handful  of  adventurers.  Tell  me,  man  of  military  science,  in  how 
many  months  were  they  all  swept  ofi  by  the  thirty  savage  tribes  enum- 
erated within  the  boundaries  c^  New  England  ?  Tell  me,  politician, 
how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on  which  your  conventions  and 
treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on  this  distant  coast  ?  Students  of  > 
history,  compare  for  me  the  baf&ed  projects,  the  deserted  setdements, 
the  abandoned  adventures  of  other  times,  and  find  the  parallel  of  this. 
Was  it  the  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women 
and  children?  was  it  hard  labour  and  spare  meals?  was  it  disease? 
was  it  the  tomahawk  ?  was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a 
mined  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at 
the  recollection  of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea?  —  was  it  some 
or  all  of  these  united  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their  mel- 
ancholy fate  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes,  that  not 
all  combined,  were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy,  not  so  much  of  admira- 
tion as  of  pity,  there  have  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so 
wonderful,  a  reality  so  important,  a  promise  yet  to  be  fulfilled  so 
glorious  ?  " 

The  close  of  his  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Union 
Club  in  Boston,  delivered  on  the  9th  of  April,  1863,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War,  typifies  his  eloquence  at  the  end  ;  — 
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"The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  cause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Law,  of  civilisation  and  freedom,  ai  man  and  of  God. 
Let  us  engage  in  it  with  a  steadiness  and  a  fortitude,  a  courage  and  a 
zeal,  a  patience  and  a  resolution,  a  hope  and  a  cheer,  worthy  of  the 
fathers  from  whom  we  are  descended,  of  the  country  we  defend,  and 
of  the  privileges  we  inherit.  There  is  a  call  and  a  duty,  a  work  and  a 
place,  for  all ;  —  for  man  and  for  woman,  for  rich  and  for  poor,  for 
old  and  for  young,  for  the  stout-hearted  and  strong-handed,  for  all  who 
enjoy  and  all  who  deserve  to  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  at  stake. 
Let  the  venerable  forms  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  majestic  images 
of  our  Revolutionary  sires,  and  of  the  sages  that  gave  us  this  glorious 
Union ;  let  the  anxious  expectations  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  abroad, 
awakened  at  last  to  the  true  cause  and  the  great  issues  of  this  contest ; 
let  the  hardships  aad  perils  of  our  brethren  in  the  field  and  the  fresh- 
made  graves  of  the  dear  ones  who  have  fallen  ;  let  every  memory  of 
the  past  and  every  hope  of  the  future,  every  thought  and  every  feeling, 
that  can  nerve  the  arm,  or  fire  the  heart,  or  elevate  and  purify  the  soul 
of  a  patriot,  —  rouse  and  guide  and  cheer  and  inspire  us  to  do,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die,  for  our  Country  1 " 


Between  these  two  extracts  there  is  certainly  a  contrast ; 
but  it  is  rather  such  a  contrast  as  exists  between  the  history  of 
the  veiy  different  times  in  which  they  were  delivered  than  a 
temperamental  one.  The  earlier,  of  course,  is  more  conven- 
tional, more  elab^au  and  more  florid ;  the  latter,  spoken  at  a 
moment  of  gravest  national  danger,  at  a  moment  too  when 
the  speaker  had  attained  his  full  maturity,  is  more  compact, 
more  feryid,  more  stimBg.  But  both  alike  reveal  the  consum- 
mate  still  of  a  deliberate  master  of  the_^ajt  of  oratoiy. 

The  eloquence  and  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Webster  and  of 
Everett  were  the  more  admired  in  their  own  day  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  exercised  in  behalf  of  those  political  principles 
which  then  commanded  the  support  of  all  conservative  people 
in  Massachusetts.  So  too  was  the  eloquence  of  many  other 
men,  each  of  whom  may  feirly  be  held  a  master  of  the  art  of 
which  Everett  and  Webster  were  the  most  eminent  exponents. 
Even  so  cursory  a  study  as  ours  may  not  neglect  the  name  of 
Rufus  Choate,  like  Webster  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  like 
Everett  a  lifelong  reader  of  the  classics,  and  for  years  not 
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only  eminent  in  public  life,  but  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
powerful  advocate  at  the  New  England  bar,  A  little  later 
than  the  jaiiii.e  of  these  men  there  arose  in  Boston  another 
g^eneration  of  orators,  differing  from  their  predecessors  both  in 
principle  and  to  some  degree  in  method,  who  used  their  great 
powere  for  purposes  which  impressed  conservative  ^people  as 
dangerously  deniag;ogic^  Of  these  the  most  eminent  were 
\^ndell  Phillips,  Theodore_Parker,  and  .CJ^lss, .Sumner.  On 
all  three  we  shall  touch  later.  But  we  may  hardly  again  have 
occasion  to  mention  an  eminent  citizen  of  ths  ^ijcr  t-ypft  who 
survived  until  1894,  and  preserved  to  the  end  the  traditions  of 
that  ^eat  school  of  fepoM^^iaCK^-^i''*-''  ^^  ^*^  *''*  '^** 
survivor.  —  Mr.  Robert  Charles  .WiaArop. 

^Virh  lyfr.  Winthrtp.  onemay  swj^jjje.  oratpty.  o£  New 
Fjiglmd  wtpiffd  And  now,  as  one  considers  its  century  and 
more  of  history,  one  discerns  more  and  more  clearly  why  the 
period  in  which  it  reached  its  height  may  best  be  understood 
when  we  call  it  a  period  of  Renaissance.  Almost  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  isolated  New  England,  like  the  rest 
of  America,  was  awakening  to  a  new  sense  of  national  con- 
sciousness ;  so  the  society  of  New  England,  traditionally  one 
which  venerated  its  leaders,  looked  to  the  men  whom  circum- 
stances brought  prominently  forward  for  indubitable  assertion 
of  dignity  in  our  national  character.  The  professional  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  men  forward  were  generally  those 
of  the  pulpit  or  the  bar ;  clergymen  and  lawyers  accordingly 
found  that  they  could  no  longer  maintain  their  eminence  by 
merely  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors.  Trained 
in  our  old  Yankee  colleges  at  a  time  when  such  education 
meant  a  little  mathematics  and  a  tolerable  reading  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  these  men,  who  felt  themselves  called  upon 
admirably  to  express  our  new  nationality,  turned  instinctively 
to  that  mode  of  expression  which  in  crude  form  had  long  been 
characteristic  of  their  country.  In  their  impulsive  desire  to 
g^ve  (his  a  new  vitality,  they  instinctively  began  to  emulate 
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first  the  formal  oratory  of  England,  which  bad  reached  its 
acme  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  then,  perhaps  more  con- 
sciously, they  strove  to  saturate  themselves  with  the  spirit  of 
those  immemorial  masterpieces  of  oratory  which  help  to 
immortalise  the  literatures  of  Rome  and  of  Greece. 

On  gener3l,^jrinciplesj_  thg.  ..ffprld  might  have  expected 
^menca  to  .PToducc.Jpuhlic  utterances  of  a  criidely  passionate 
kind,  marked  raf|h<;r  hy  ^liff^-renrp  from  what  had  gone  before 
than  by  respect  for  traditional  models.  Instead,  without  a 
touch-o£-affectatiq.H,  our  orators^  obeying  the  genuine  impulse 
of  their  nature,  gterted  their_niQst  strenuous  energy  in  surpris- 
ipgly  successful^effijcu,  Jc^  emulate  the  achievements  of  an 
extrqmrly  "''■'"'"*'■  ut  whick-Wd  attained  final  excellence  in 
Ul£jla^S-fi£.£icero  Euul.DeiiioMbenesi-  Thir  t>riT"ri'iil  mHrk 
of  G^ec^;f  ^^n(^  of  Rnm«  thrj  imitatrrf  in  just  such  spirit  as 
that  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  antique  plastic  art  were 
imitated  by  fifteenth-century  Italy,  Apart  from  its  political 
significance,  as  embodying^  principles  which  controlled  the 
:an  history  ortheir  tirpe.  their  work  is  significant  in  our 
study  as  proving  how  spontaneously  the  awakening  national 
consciousness  of  New  England  strove  to  prove  our  country 
civilised  by  conscientious  obedience  to  eldest  civilised 
tradition. 
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Such  high  development  of  mental  activity  as  was  indicated  by 
the  renascent  oratory  of  New  England  is  never  solitary.  As 
Emerson's  niemorics  of  Everett  implied,  something  similar 
appeared  at  the  same  period  in  the  professional  scholarship  of 
the  region.  From  the  beginning,  the  centre  of  learning  there 
had  been  Harvard  College,  founded  to  perpetuate  a  learned 
ministiy,  .XJiis  it  did  throughout  Us  seyenteenth-centuiy  career; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  also  had  the  distinction  of 
educating  many  lawyers  and^tat_esmen  who  became  eminent 
'at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  a 
Harvard  man,  and  so  were  almost  all  the  leading  Boston 
Tories,  of  whom  he  is  the  best  remembered.  So,  too,  were 
James  Otis,  and  Joseph  Warren,  and  the  Adamses,  and  almost 
every  Bostonian  who  attained  distinction  on  the  revolutionary 
side.  Up  to  the  beginningof  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, Harvard  College  remained  little  more  than  a  boys'"  school. 
lLECCeive3|"piipiTs'  very  yoiiiig  i'lt  gave  them  a  fair  training  in 
^atin  and  Greelc,  a  little  mathematics,  and  a  touch  of  theology 
if  they  so  inclined;  and  then  it  sent  them  forth  to  the" 
careers  of  mature  life.  It  contented  itself,  in  brief,  with  some- 
what languidly  preserving  the  tradition  of  academic  training 
planted  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. ;  and  this  it  held,  in  ratjier 
medisEval  spirit^  to  be  chiefly  valuable  as  the  handmaiden  of 
theology,  and  later  of  law  too.  One  principal  function  of  a 
true  university  — -  that  of  acquiring  and  publishing  fresh 
knowledge  —  it  had  not  attempted. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  learning  at 
Harvard  was  probably  inferior  to  that  which  had  existed  there  a 
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century  before.  In  1800,  huin  seems  to  have  been  far  less 
familiar  to  either  teachers  or  students  than  it  was  to  those  who 
taught  and  studied  under  the  presidency  of  Increase  Mather. 
Until  well  into  .the,  nineteenth  century,  too,  Harvard  a^geared 
less  and  less.  vitaL  In  the  suriojjndiffi.  aijihowcver^ji  new; 
and  fresh  spirit  of  learning  declared  itself^ 


IhiSj  as  well  as  the  followers,  were  generally  either  Haiyard  men 
or  men  who  in  mature  lite  were  closely  allied  with  our  oldest 
college.  The  celebrated  Coupt  Rumfgrd,  for  one,  a  Yankee 
country  boy,  began  his  r^ular  study  of  science  by  attending 
the  lectures  of  Professor  John  Winthrop  of  Harvard,  before 
the  Revolution ;  and  in  spite  of  his  permanent  departure  from 
his  native  country,  he  retained  a  keen  interest  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  i^So  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  founding 
in  Boston  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ans  and  Sciences, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Franklin's  Philosophical  Society 
m  Pliiladelphia,'ls  the  oldest  learned  society  m  America.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  American  Academy  has  maintained, 
in  its  proceedings  and  its  publications,  a  standard  of  learning 
recognised  as  excellent  all  over  the  world.  Nor  was  it  long 
alone  in  Boston.  In  lygi,  j^he  _^Ias8achusetts  Historical 
Society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  preserving, 
"anJ'pultlishing  historical  matter,  chicily  relating  to  its  ancestral 
Commonwealth.  Like  the  American  Academy,  this  society 
still  flourishes,  and  during  its  century  of  existence  it  has 
published  a  considerable  amount  of  material,  admirably  set 
forth  and  often  of  more  than  local  importance. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  too,  certain 
young  gentlemen  of  Boston,  mostly  graduates  of  Harvard  and 
chiefly  members  of  the  learned  professions,  formed  themselves 
into  an  Anthology  Club,  with  the  intention  of  conducting 
a  literaiy  and  scholarly  review.  Their  Anthology  did  not 
last  long ;  but  their  Club  developed  on  the  one  hand  into 
the  Boston  Athenxum,  which  in  ninety  years  has  grown  into 
a  remarkably  well  selected  library  of  some  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  volumes ;  and  in  iH^g.  on  the  other  hand,  into  that 
periodical  which  long  remained  the  serious  vehicle  of  scholarly 
I^ew  England  thought,  — ^JIS  "  N""''  Amerirn"  R'-vi"''" 
This  was  modelled  on  the  great  British  Reviews,  —  the 
*iEdinburph  "  and  the^^ j^uanerly ; "  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  men  as  William  Tudor,  Edward  Tyrrell  Chan- 
ning,  Jared  Sparks,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  and  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  it  main- 
tained its  dignity  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  present 
**  North  American  Review,"  which  has  passed  by  purchase 
into  different  control,  is,  however  admirable,  entirely  changed 
in  character. 

Though  the  American  Academy,.thc  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Societyj  the  Boston  Athcnjcum,  and  the  old  "  North 
American  Review  "  may  hardly  be  taken  as  comprehensive  of 
the  new  learning  which  was  springing  into  life  among  Boston 
men  bred  at  Harvard,  they  are  typical  of  it.  In  no  aspect 
are  they  more  so  than  in  the  fact  that  none  of  them  was 
indigenous;  ,an  alike  were  successful  efForts  to  imitate  in  our 
independent  New  England  such  learned  institutions  as  were 
among  themost  salient  evidences  of  civilisation  in  EuropeT" 
^What  thej  stand  foi  —  the  real  motive  which  was  in  the  air 
—  was  an  awakening  of  American  consciousness  to  the  fact 
^that  serious  contemporary  standards  existed  in  other  countries 
than  our  owd^  and  that  our  claim  to  respect  as  a  civilised 
community  could  no  longer  be  maintained  by  the  mere  pre- 
_:Serv3LUoa  of  a  respectable  classical  school  for  boya,_;Qur  first 
^utbreak  of  the  spirit  of  learning,  indeed,  was  even  more 
jmitative  than  the  contemporary  literature  which  sprang  up  in 
New  York,  gLfhan  the  oratory  which  in  the  same  years  so 
elaborately  developed  itself  in  Massachusetts. 

It  was  not  until  a  little  later  that  the  scholarly  impulses  of 
New  England  produced  either  persons  or  works  of  literary 
dlstinoioai  but  the  form  which  the  characteristic  literature  of 
this  scholarship  was  to  take  had  already  been  indicated  both  by 
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the  early  literary  activities  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  by 
the  nature  of  our  most  distinguished  learned  society.  From 
the  earliest  period  ^  Massachiisetts,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
was,  along  with  theological  writing,  a  considerable  body  of 
publications  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  historical. 
The  "  Magnalia  "  of  Cotton^  Mather,  for  instance,  the  most 
typical  litera  ry  production  of  se  venteenth-centuryAm  ericaj_w  as 
almost  as  historical  in  impulse  as  it  was  theological.  Earlier 
still,  the  most "  permanent  literary  monument  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  was  Bradford's  manuscript  "  Historyj/^aod  such  other 
manuscripts  as  Winthro^'s  "  History  "  and  Sewall's  "  Oiaiy  " 
show  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  too 
was  a  lasting  fondness  for  historical  record.  Other  than  local 
history,  indeed,  seems  to  have  interested  the  elder  Yankees 
chiefly  as  it  bore  on  the  origins  and  development  of  New 
England.  A  comical  example  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "Chronological  HJ_story^of  New  England  in  the  Form  of 
Annals,"  published  in  17-^6,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  PrincCj 
mmister  of  the  Old  South  Church.  Prince  had  unrivalled  op- 
portunities for  collecting  and  preserving  the  facts  of  our  first 
century  i  but,  having  thought  proper  to  begin  his  work  by 
^'an  introduction,  containing  a  brief  Epitome  of  the  most 
remarkable  Transactions  and  Events  ABROAD,  from  the 
CREATION,"  he  had  the  misfortune  to  die  before  he  had 
brought  the  chronology  of  New  England  itself  to  a  later  period 
than  1630.  A  more  philosophical  work  than  Prince's  was 
that  "  History  of  Massachusetts "  by  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
which  may  perhaps  .^e  called  the  most  respectable  American 
book  before  the  Revolution.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  in  short,  New  England  men  had  always  felt  strong 
interest  in  local  ai&irs  and  traditions  j  and  this  had  resulted 
in  a  general  habit  of  collecting  and  sometimes  of  publishing 
accounts  of  what  had  happened  in  their  native  regions. 

The  temper  in  question  is  still  familiar  to  any  one  who 
knows  with  what  ardour  native  Yankees  abandon  themselves 
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to  the  delights  of  genealogical  research.  TJmmghout  the 
ninetfcoUi^ccntur^  it  has  borne  fruit  in  those  innumerable 
town  histories  which  make  the  local  records  of  New  England 


so  minutely  accessible  to  all  who  have  patience  to  plod  through 
innumerable  volumes  of  trivial  detail.  It  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  in  New  England  character  of  the  most 
considerable  scholarly  expression  which  New  England  de- 
veloped during  its  period  of  Renaissance.  For  during  the 
nineteenth  century  there  appeared  in  Boston  a  group  of  his- 
torians  whose  work  became  widely  and  justly  celebrated. 

The  first  of  these  who  occurs  to  one,  although  he  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Boston  than 
almost  anybody  else,  ts  hardly  remembered  as  of  high  literary 
importance.  This  was  George  Ticknor,  who  was  bom  in 
1791,  the  only  son  of  a  prosperous  but  not  eminent  man  of 
business.  He  was  sent  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  zftti 
graduation  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  law ;  but  find- 
ing this  not  congenial,  and  having  in  prospect  fortune  enough 
to  maintain  himself  respectably  without  a  profession,  he  de- 
termined to  devote  himself  to  pure  scholarship.  In  1815  he 
accordingly  went  abroad  with  letters  of  introduction  which 
combined  with  his  exceptional  social  qualities  to  give  him  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  access  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
interesting  society  in  almost  every  European  country.  A 
portion  of  his  stay  abroad,  which  he  devoted  to  serious  study, 
he  passed  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  Edward 
Everett  came  in  .the  same  year,  1815.  Together  these  were 
the  first  of  that  distinguished  and  continuous  line  of  American 
scholars  who  have  supplemented  their  native  education  by 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  German  learning.  .In  1819.  having 
returned  to  America,  IQ'sK.np'^  h"^3i"c  the  first  Smith  Professor 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  and  Belles  Lettres  at 
HarvMd -College;  Everett  at  the  same  time  began  his  lectures 
_thpre  as  profp<ninr  of  Greek.  Together  they  stood  for  a  new 
principle  in  our  old  college,  —  that  instructors  ought  not  only 
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to  assure  themselves  that  students  have  learned,  but  actually  to 
tcich,  Eferett  relinquished  his  professorship  in  1824,  be- 
taking himself  to  that  more  public  career  which  is  better 
remembered.  Ticknor,  the  first  Harvard  professor  of  modern 
languages,  retained  his  chair  until  1835 ;  and  during  this  time 
he  strenuously  attempted  to  enlarge  the  office  of  Harvard  from 
that  of  a  respectable  high  school  to  that  of  a  true  university. 
At  that  period,  however,  Jl3ldl^_an}[_othet  New  England 
scholars  had  had  personal  experience  of  foreign  learning ;  and 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  changes  which  Ticltnor  so  ardently 
advocated.  For  a  while  his  efforts  bade  fair  to  succeed;  re- 
action followed ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
germs  of  those  modern  phases  of  learning  which  have  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  College  during  the  last  thirty  years,  are 
discernible  in  the  plans  which  George  Ticknor  cherished 
thirty  years  before. 

Besides  this  service  to  professional  learning,  Ticknor,  in 
later  life,  had  more  than  any  one  else  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  that  great  engine  of  popular  education  which  for 
some  time  distinguished  Boston  from  other  American  cities,  — 
the  PiifeJic  Xibrary.  Ticknor's  private  library  was  in  its 
day  among  the  largest  and  best  selected  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  learning  in- 
duced him  to  lend  his  books  freely  to  any  respectable  persons 
who  satisfied  him  that  they  really  wanted  to  use  them.  His 
book-plate,  inscribed  simply  with  his  name  and  the  words 
Suum  Cuique,  pleasantly  records  this  admirable  generosity, 
which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  no  considerable  loss.  This 
experience,  persisting  through  the  renascent  period  of  New 
England,  convinced  him  that  if  he  could  bring  the  American 
public  into  free  contact  with  good  literature,  the  general  taste 
for  good  reading  would  increase,  and  the  general  intelligence 
and  consequent  civilisation  would  improve,  in  accordance  with 
the  aspirations  of  human  nature  toward  what  is  best.  The 
idea  of  a  great  public  library,  then,  grew  in  his  mind ;  and  in 
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l8jji  he  iras  an  eager  leader  in  the  movement  which  estab- 
lished in  Boston  the  first  and  best  public  circulating  library 
of  America. 

As  the  first  learned  professor  of  modem  languages  in  an 
American  univeraity,  as  the  first  exponent  in  our  university 
life  of  continental  scholarship,  as  the  earliest  of  Americans  to 
attempt  the  development  of  an  American  college  into  a  modem 
university,  and  finally  as  the  chief  founder  of  the  chief  public 
library  in  the  United  States,  Ticknor's  claims  upon  popular 
memory  are  remarkable.  What  is  more,  those  who  knew 
him  well  felt  for  him  a  strong  personal  attachment  j  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  scholar  or  man  of  letters  was  ever  more 
generous  in  aiding  and  encouraging  whomever  he  found  eager 
in  learning  or  letters.  At  least  in  his  later  years,  however, 
Ticknor's  manners  did  not  impress  the  public  as  engaging. 
His  d^niCy  seemed  forbidding;  His  tongue  was  certainly 
sharp}  to  people  who  did  not  attract  him  his  address  was 
hardly  sympathetic ;  and  his  social  habits,  confirmed  by  almost 
lifelong  intimacy  with  good  European  society,  were  a  shade 
too  exclusive  for  the  growingly  democratic  taste  about  him. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  difference  which  Ticknor's 
personal  presence  made  in  the  intellectual  history  of  New 
England,  or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  sprang  from  his 
generous  impulse. 

If  Ticknor's  chief  labours,  however,  took  other  than  literary 
form,  Ticknor  would  probably  have  regarded  as  his  principal 
claim  to  recognition  the  "  History  of  S{>anish  Literature," 
which  he  published  in  1849.  From  the  time  of  his  first 
joumcy  abroad  he  had  been  attracted  to  Spanish  matters ;  his 
professorship  at  Harvard,  too,  was  partly  devoted  by  its  very 
terms  to  Spanish  literature;  and  incidentally  he  collected,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  a  Spanish  libraiy, 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  outside  of  Spain  itself.  It  was 
not  until  thirty  years  after  he  began  the  work  of  the  Smith 
professorship  that  he  published  his  history.     Fifty  years  later. 
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this  deeply  scholarly  book,  which  involved  untiring  invest^a- 
tion  of  the  best  German  type,  remains  authoritative ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  first  American  book  to  establish  throughout 
the  learned  world  the  position  of  any  American  scholar.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  interesting,  Ticknor's  mind  was 
rather  acquisitive  and  retentive  than  creative.  His  work  is 
that  of  a  thoroughly  trained  scholar ;  of  a  man,  too,  so  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  literature  that,  as  we  hare  seen,  his  services 
to  literary  culture  in  America  can  hardly  be  overestimated } 
of  a  man,  furthermore,  whose  letters  and  journals  show  him, 
though  deficient  in  humour,  to  have  had  at  command  an 
agreeable  and  fluent  cvcfy-day  style.  When  all  is  said,  how- 
ever, the  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  taken  by  itself,  is 
heavily  respectable  reading.  A  more  winning  example  of 
Ticknor's  literary  power  is  the  life  of  his  friend  and  contem- 
porary, Prescott,  which  he  wrote  partly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  shortly  after  Prescoit's 
death,     Ticknor  himself  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1871. 

About  the  time  when  Ticknor  began  his  teaching  in  the 
Smith  professorship  at  Harvard,  a  subsequently  famous  dcc- 
larationofthe  Unitarian  faith  was  made  in  the  sermon 
preached  at  Baltimore  by  XVilliam  Eilery  Channing,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ordinatjon  to  the  Umta^rian  ministrjjjjf  a  man 
no  longer  in  his  iirst  youtK,  Jared  Sparks. Sparks's  min- 
isterial career  was  not  very  long.  In  1814  he  became  an 
editor  of  the  "  North  American _Revieiv,"  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  remained  in  New  England.  From  1839  to  1849 
he  was  professor  of_M?^QVLSl~ii^!^-^Td.i  from  184910  1853 
he  was  Eresident  of  the  College ;  and  after  his  resignation 
he  continued  resident  in  Cambridge  until  his  death,  in  1866. 

Sparks  left  behind  him  no  original  writings  which  have  sur- 
vived i  but  his  special  services  to  historical  study  in  New 
England  were  almost  as  great  as  were  those  of  Ticknor  to 
the  study  of  modern  languages  and  to  the  modern  spirit  in 
learning.     As  early  as   1829   he  began  to  issue  an  elaborate 
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collection  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Between  1 834_and  1 84.0  he  collecte3  and  issued 
the  nrst  authoritative  editions  of  the  wntings  of  Washington 
and  of  Franklin  \  and  although  his  editorial  principles  were 
"not"  in  air  respects  such  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  later 
scholarship,  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  statements  of  fact 
and  untiring  in  methodical  accumulation  of  material.  In 
1814  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Library  of  American 
Biography,"  tne  publication  of  which  continued  until  184J. 
in  each  volume  arc  the  lives  of  three  or  four  eminent  Ameri- 
cans, generally  written  by  enthusiastic  young  scholars,  hut  all 
subjected  to  the  editorial  supervision  of  Sparks,  who  thus 
brought  into  being  a  still  valuable  biographical  dictionary. 

Such  work  as  this  clearly  evinces  wide  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  study  and  writing  of  history.  Though  not 
educated  in  Germany,  Sparks,  with  his  untiring  energy  in 
the  accumulation  and  arrangement  of  material,  and  his  un- 
usual power  of  making  other  people  work  systematicallyf 
was  very  like  a  sound  German  scholar.  He  really  established 
a  large  historical  factory ;  with  skilled  help,  he  collected  all 
the  raw  material  he  could  find ;  and  he  turned  out  some- 
thing like  a  finished  article  in  lengths  to  suit,  —  somewhat 
as  his  commercial  contemporaries  spun  excellent  couon.  In 
a  mechanical  way  his  work  was  admirable ;  he  really  ad- 
vanced New  England  scholarship;  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  that  school  of  earnest  historical  study  which  to 
this  day  remains  so  energetic  and  distinguished  at  the  collie 
of  which  he  was  a  faithful  professor  and  president. 

If  neither  Ticknor  nor  Sparks  contributed  to  permanent 
literature,  the  names  of  both  are  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  first  man  in  New  England  who  wrote  history  in  a  spirit 
as  literary  as  that  of  Gibbon  or  Macauby,  This  is  the  per- 
soiiaT  friend  whose  biography  by  Ticknor  is  the  most  sym- 
pathetic work  which  Ticknor  has  left  us,  —  William  Hicklinp 
Fiescott.     In  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  "  Library  of  Amer- 
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ican  Biography."  published. in.  iSjAi  is..Pr?scott'_s__"Xifp_qf 
Charles    Brockden   Browtij''    written  in  the   somewhat  florid 


style  then  fashionable.  At  the  time  when  this  was  published, 
i'rescott  was  known  as  a  gentleman  of  scholariy  temper  and 
comfortable  fonune,  approaching  the  age  of  forty,  whose  life 
had  probably  been  ruined  by  an  accident  at  collie.  The 
students  of  his  day  had  been  boisterous  in  table  manners;' 
and  on  one  occasion  somebody  thoughtlessly  threw  a  piece 
of  bread  across  the  dining-room,  striking  Prescott  in  the  eye. 
This  resulted  in  something  so  near  permanent  blindness 
that  he  could  never  read  i^ain,  and  that  he  could  write  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  machine  composed  of  parallel  wires  by 
which  he  painfully  guided  his  pencil. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  he  quietly  set  to  work  on  hjg 
history  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  As  the  book  approached 
completion,  he  was  beset  with  doubts  of  its  merit.  Unable 
to  use  his  eyes,  he  had  been  compelled  to  collect  his  material 
through  the  aid  of  readers,  and  then  to  compose  Jt  in  his 
head  before  proceeding  to  the  process  of  dictation }  and  he 
was  so  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours  that 
he  hesitated  about  publication.  An  anecdote  which  Ticknor 
relates  of  this  moment  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of 
his  time.  **  He  consulted  his  father,  as  he  always  did  when 
he  doubted  in  relation  to  matters  of  consequence.  His 
father  not  only  advised  the  publication,  but  told  him  that '  the 
man  who  writes  a  book  which  he  is  afraid  to  publish  is  a 
coward.'  "  So  in  i8't7  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  at  last  New  England  had  produce3  a  permanent 
histofiap-  '|'^''  "  f'i""']i^'"if  of  Mexico"  followed  in  1843, 
the  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  in  1847,  and  Prescott  was_  still 
enp|ap:ed  on  his  "  Life  of  Philip  II."  when,  in  1859,  apoplexy 
overrook  him  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  ~ 

Since  Prescott's  time,  the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more 
to  regard  history  as  a  matter  rather  of  science  than  of  litera- 
Turc  i  "fh'c"  Tashion  of  style,  too,  has  greatly  changed  from  that 
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which  prevailed  when  New  England  found  the  model  of 
rhetorical  excellence  in  its  formal  oratory.  Prescott's  work, 
then,  is  often  mentioned  as  rather  romantic  than  scholarly. 
In  this  view  there  is  some  justice.  The  scholarship  of  his 
day  had  not  collected  anything  like  the  material  now  at  the 
disposal  of  students;  and  Prescott's  infirmity  of  sight  could 
not  help  limiting  the  range  of  hit  investigation.  His  style, 
too,  always  clear  and  readable,  and  often  vivid,  is  somewhat 
florid  and  generally  coloured  by  what  seems  a  conviction  that 
historical  writers  should  maintain  the  dignity  of  history.  _For 
^all  this,  his  works  so  admirably^combinc  substantial  truth  with 
■lifprary  gyirit  ihaf  they  ate  morc  useful  than  many  which  are 
Respected  as  more  authoritative.  What  he  tells  us  is  the  re- 
sult of  thoughtful  study  ;  and  he  tells  it  in  a  manner  so  clear. 
and  for  all  its  formality  so  agreeable,  that  when  you  have  read 
one  of  his  chapters  you  remember  without  effort  what  it  i( 
about.  With  a  spirit  as  modern  as  George  Ticknor's,  and 
with  much  of  the  systematic  scholarship  of  Jared  Sparks,  Pres- 
cott  combined  unusual  literary  power. 

For  our  purposes,  however,  the  most  notable  phase  of  his 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  subjects  to  which  he  turned.  At 
first  his  aspirations  to  historical  writing  took  a  general  form. 
At  last,  after  hesitation  whether  to  write  of  antiquity,  of  Italy, 
or  of  what  not,  he  was  most  attracted  by  the  same  romantic 
Spain  which  a  few  years  before  bad  captivated  Irving,  Sitting 
blind  in  his  New  England  of  the  early  Renaissance,  whose 
outward  aspect  was  so  staidly  decorous,  he  found  his  im^ina- 
tion  most  stirred  by  those  phases  of  modern  history  which 
were  most  splendidly  unlike  his  ancestral  inexperience.  He 
chose  first  that  climax  of  Spanish  history  when  in  the  same 
year,  1492,  native  Spaniards  triumphantly  closed  their  eight 
hundred  years  of  conflict  against  the  Moorish  invaders,  and  the 
voyage  of  Columbus  opened  to  Spain  those  new  empires  of 
which  for  a  while  our  own  New  England  had  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  part.     Then  he  found  deeply  stirring  the  fatal  conflia 
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between  Spanish  invaders  and  the  civilisations  of  prehistoric 
America.  Finally,  having  written  of  Spanish  power  at  its 
zenith,  he  began  to  record  the  tale  of  its  stormy  sunset  in  the 
cloudy  reign  of  Philip  II.  So.the  impulse  .of _tJlus  fipjt  nf  niT 
literary  historians  seems_  very  like  that  of  Irving.  Irving's 
books  on  Spain,  however,  are  rather  historical  romances  than 
scholarly  histories.  Instca.il  ef  being  a  serious  narrative,  for 
example^. duly  Jefcrred  to  aiithorityj^Irving's  "Conquest  of 
Granada  "  takes  the  form  of  a  malce-believc  chronicle  similar 


to  that  in  which  Mark  Twain  lately  told  the  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  Prescottj  a  little  later^  treated  Irving^s  subjects  in  the 
spirit  of  ^  scholarly  historian.  In  Irving  and  Prescott  alike, 
however,  the  Inexperienced  American  imagination,  starved  at 
home  of  all  traces  of  antique  splendour,  found  itself  most 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  most  brilliant  pageant  of  the  roman- 
tic European  past. 

There  were  New  England  historians,  to  be  surc,jyhp  wrote 
about  our  own  country.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was 
George  Bancroft,  born  in  iSoo,  who  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  like  Ticknor  and  Everett  was  a  student  in  Germany. 
Afterwards  he  was  for  a  while  a  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  later 
a  master  of  the  celebrated  Round  Hill  school  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Not  long  afterwards  he  became  a  public  man  j 
he  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Naiat  under  President  Polk,  and  subsequently  he  was  Minister 
to  both  Engl_and_and  Germaoy.  His  political  principles,  how- 
ever, so  diifercd  from  those  prevalent  among  the  better  classes 
of  his  early  days  in  Boston,  that  he  left  New  England  at  about 
the  ;^e  of  forty  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly_in_Washington. 
I"  i?34»Jil?  jc^r  in  which  Prescott's  "  Life  of  Brockden 
Brown  "was  published,  appeared,  too,  the  first  volume  of 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  a  work  on  wliich 
he  ly^s  stpaHiiy  pngagpH  for  fifty-onc  years,  and  which  he  left 
_ui;;&iU3bcd.  The  dominant  politics  of  New  England  had  been 
Federalist ;    Bancroft's  history   sympathised  with  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party.  In  consequence,  sharp  fault  was  found  with 
him,  and  he  was  never  on  cordial  terms  with  the  other  New 
Ei^land  historians  i  but  he  persevered  in  writing  history  all 
bis  life,  and  for  all_  the  .diflusE  florid(Qr  of  jjs^stylg,  he  is  stiU 
a  respectable  authority.  A  little  later,  Mr,  Richard  Hildreth, 
a  somewhat  younger  man,  yrotc  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States  "  from  the  .EedergtL'il  pn'nt.Jlf  v'^w  ;  and  Dr.  John 
(jorhqpi  falfrey  was  for  years  engaged  on  his  minutely  lifc- 
Hess  "  Histojy  of_  New_En^!and."  In  these,  however,  and  in 
the  other  historians  who  were  writing  of  our  own  country 
there  was  less  imaginative  vigour  and  &r  less  literary  power 
than  in  Prescott  or  in  the  two  younger  New  England  histo- 
rians whose  works  are  indubitably  literature. 

The  first  of  these  younger  men  was  John  Lothrop  Motlejrj_ 
b9rti  ia.xSi4.  He  graduated  at  Pafvar d  i  he  studied  for  a 
while  in  Germanyj  where  he  began  in  youth  a  lifelong  frjgpd- 
shifi  yf'vh  his  fellow-student  Prince  Bismargk  i  and  tf™""*  ''h^. 
end  of  his  life  he  liyed  mostly  in  Europe.  At  one  time  he 
was  MinigtiT  trt  Aiiefria^  ani)  liifi;i;  \n  England.  He  died  in 
Eng]apH  ip  1^77  As  early  as  iSjt)  he  wrofe  a  novel  whirh 
deserved  its  unusual  lack  of  success.  A  little  later  he  anony- 
mously wrote  for  the  "  North  American  Review  "  an  article 
on  Peter  the  Great  which  attracted  much  favourable  attention ; 
but  it  was  not  until  i8s6.  when  he  was  already  past  forty 
years  old,  that  he  published  his  first  permanent  ^ork,  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Reptjljjfi,"  This  was  followed,  between 
i86i  and  1868,  by  his  "  History  of  the  TTni ted  Netherlands," 
and  finally  in  1874  by  his  "  John  of  Barneveld." 

Motley's  historical  work  is  obviously  influenced  by  the 
vividly^  picturesque  writing  oT  Carlyle.  It  is  clearly  influ- 
enced,  too,  by  intense  sympathy  with  that  liberal  spirit  which 
he  believed  to  characterise  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  during 
their  prolonged  conflict  with  Spain.  From  these  traits  result 
several  obvious  faults.  \n  trying  to  be_  vivid,  he.  becomes 
artificial.     In  the  matter  of  character,  too,  his  Spaniards  are 
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apt  to  be  intensely  black,  and  his  Netherlanders  ripe  for  the 
heavenly  rewards  to  whicb  he  sends  them  as  serenely  as 
romantic  novelists  provide  for  the  earthly  happiness  of  heroes 
and  heroines.  Yet,  for  all  his  sincerely  partisan  temper. 
Motley  was  so  industrious  in  accumulating  macenal,  go  untir- 
ing in  his  effort  vividly  to  picture  its  external  aspect,  and  so 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  work,  that  he  is  almost  always 
interesting.  What  most  deeply  stirred  him  was  his  belief  in 
the  abstract  right  of  man  to  political  liberty ;  and  this  he 
wished  to  celebrate  with  epic  spirit.  Belief  and  spirit  alike 
were  characteristically  American ;  in  the  history  of  his  own 
country  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  both.  The  assertion 
of  liberty  which  finally  stirred  his  imagination  to  the  point  of 
expression,  however,  was  not  that  of  his  American  forefathers, 
but  the  earUer,  more  brilliantly  picturesque,  and  above  all 
more  remote  one  which  had  marked  the  history  of  a  foreign 
race  in  Europe.  Even  so  late  as  Motley's  day,  in  short,  the 
historical  imagination  of  America  still  needed  more  ardent 
stimulant  than  could  be  distilled  from  the  copious  but  juice- 
less  material  which  had  satisfied  the  acquisitive  appetite  of 
Jared  Sparks. 

The  latest  and  most  mature  of  our  New  England  historians 
was  more  national.  Francis  Parkman,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1823  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1844.  By  that  time  his  health  had  already  shown 
signs  of  inErmity ;  and  this  was  so  aggravated  by  imprudent 
physical  exposure  during  a  journey  across  the  continent  shortly 
after  graduation  that  he  was  a  lifelong  invalid.  The  brief 
record  of  his  ailments  which  he  left  as  a  scientific  document 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  unwittingly  reveals 
his  astonishing  courage.  Threatened  for  a  Aill  half-centuiy 
with  ruinous  malady  of  both  brain  and  body,  he  persisted,  by 
sheer  force  of  will,  with  literary  plans  which  he  had  formed 
almost  in  boyhood.  His  imagination  was  first  kindled  by  the 
forests  of  our  ancestral  continent.     These  excited  his  interest 
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jn  the  native  races  of  America^  and  thisj  in  turn,  obviously 
brought  hitn  to  the  frequent  alliances  between  the  French  and 
the  Indians  duiinz  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  American 


His  lifelong  work,  then,  finally  resulted  in  those  ' 
volumes  wHch  record  from  beginnings  to  end  the  struggles  for 
the  possession  of , North  America,  between  the  French,  with 
their  Indian  allies,  and  that  English-speaking  race  whose  final 
victory  decided  that  our  continent  was  to  be  a  seminary  of 
English  Law. 

In  the  end,  then,  Parkman's  works  prove  to  possess  great 
philosophic  interest.  With  full  sympathy  for  both  sides,  with 
untiring  industiy  in  the  accumulation  of  material,  with  good 
sense  so  judicial  as  to  forbid  him  the  vagaries  of  preconcep- 
tion, and  with  a  literary  sensitiveness  which  made  his  style- — 
at  first  marked  by  the  floridity  fashionable  in  1850  — finaUx. 
_a  model  of  sound  prose,  he  set  forth  the  struggles  which  de- 
cided the  political  future  of  America.  Moved  to  this  task  by 
an  impulse,  rather  romantic  than  scientific,  to  be  sure,  gifted 
with  a  singularly  vivid  imagination,  too  careful  a  scholar  to 
risk  utidue  generalisation,  and  throughout  life  so  hampered  by 
illness  that  he  could  very  rarely  permit  himself  prolonged 
mental  effort,  Parkman  sometimes  appears  chiefly  a  writer  of 
romantic  narrative.  As  you  grow  familiar  with  his  wor^" 
however,  you  feel  it  so  true  that  you  can  infuse  it  with  phi- 
losophy for  yourself.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his 
writings  afford  as  sound  a  basis  for  historic  philosophising  as 
does  great  fiction  for  philosophising  about  human  nature. 

Parkman,  who  died  in  1893,  brings  the  story  of  renascent 
scholarship  in  New  England  almost  to  our  own  day.  \VJlsil__ 
the  nineteenth  century  began,  our  scholarship  was  merely  a 
traditional  memory  of  classical  learnitig,_generally  treated  as 
the  handmaiden  either  of  professional  theology  or  of  profes- 
sional bw.  When  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  began  to  3ec^re 
itself  here,  and  people  grew  aware  of  contemporary  foreign 
achievement,  there   came   first  a  little   group   ot  men   who 
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'VulH  '"  ^'TfipT  and  brought  home  the  full  spirit  of  ttut 
rnntinyntal  sphnlarnhip  which  during  the  present  century  has 
so  dominated  learning  in  America.  As  this  spirit  be^n  to 
express  itself  in  literary  form,  it  united  with  our  ancestral 
fondness  for  historic  records  to  produce,  just  after  the  moment 
when  formal  oratory  most  flourished  here,_an  eminent  school 
of  historical  literature.  Most  of  this  history,  however,  deals 
miyi  fnrfign  tnhj>rrgi  The  historians  of  "New  England  were 
generally  at  their  best  when  stirred  by  matters  remote  from 
any  actual  human  experience  enjoyed  either  by  themselves  or 
by  such  forefathers  as  they  could  personally  have  luiown  even 
by  tradition. 

Considering  the  relation  of  this  school  of  history  to  the 
historical  literature  of  England,  one  is  ineviubly  reminded 
that  the  greatest  English  history,  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,! !. j&ist- aHieared  in  the  very  year 
of  our  Ueclaration_9f  Judcpp odcnce.  In  one  aspect,  of  course, 
the  temper  of  Gibbon  is  as  far  from  romantic  as  possilil^.  He 
is  the  first,  and  in  certain  aspects  the  greatest,  of  modern 
philosophical  hisi^frijjtis;  and  his  s^Ie  has  all  the  formality  of 
_thecenturj'  during  which  he  wrotCi,  In  another  aspect  the 
relation  of  Gibbon's  history  to  the  England  which  bred  him 
seems  very  lilce  that  of  our  New  England  histories  to  the 
country  and  the  life  which  bred  their  writers.  Gibbon  and 
_our  own  historians  alike  turned  to  a  larger  and  more  splendid 
field  than  was  afforded  bv  their  national  annals.  Both  alike 
were  distinctly  affected  by  an  alert  consciousness  of  what  ex- 
cellent work  had  been  done  in  contemporary  foreign  countries. 
Both  carefully  expressed  themselves  with  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  what  they  believed  the  highest  literary  canons.  Both 
produced  woik. which  has  lasted  not  only  as  hjstoiy  but  as 
literature  too.  Gibbon.wrote  in  the  very  year  when  America 
dec}^rgj  her  it^j(;pptjitrni'>'  nf  England;  PrescotC began  his 
work  in  Boston  nearly  ^ixty  vears  later.  There  is  an  aspect, 
then,  in  which  our  historical  literature  seems  to  lag  behind 
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that  of  the   mother  country  "ii"**  tti    Itring'j   prnv      rrn 
temporary  with  the  full  outburst  of_iiingtgcoth-ccntury  roman-~^ 
ticism  in  England  —  1^  behind  the  prose  of  Goldsmith. 

The  name  ai  Gibbon  suggests  another  fact  about  our 
American  historians  which  is  not  quite  so  obvious  or  so  cer- 
tain, but  which  may  help  us  in  our  effort  to  define  their  na- 
tional character.  Gibbon's  power  was  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  any  American  writer ;  but  along  with  that  power 
^^ihbon  had  a  trait  which  no  one  can  fail  to  observe,  —  he 
rflii^hf!^  jpH^rj-nry.  WhoeveT  shafes  this  relish  will  find  in 
the  untransbted  notes  to  many  of  his  passages  plenty  of  mor- 
sels  which  our  present  customs  forbid  us  either  to  translate  or 
to  mention  in  general  society.     In  our  AmTJf: 


there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Their  writings  may  not  much 
have  endched  human  imagination,  but  they  have  never  be- 
fouled it.  In  the  literature  of  every  other  country  you  will 
find  luhridty ;  in  that  of  America  hardly  ^oy,  ForeignVre~arT- 
apt  to  think  this  trait  hypocritical  \,  whoever  knows  the  finer 
minds  of  New  England  will  be  disposed  to  believe  it  a  matter 
not  of  conscientious  detennination  but  rather  of  instinctive 
preference. 

Very  cursory,  all  this;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
historians  of  New  England,  like  the  New  England  orators, 
might  profitably  be  nude  the  subject  of  minute  and  interest- 
ing separate  stady.  Our  own  concern,  however,  is  chiefly 
with  pure  letters.  Before  we  can  deal  with  them  intelligently 
we  must  glance  at  still  other  aspects  of  renascent  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  glanced  at  its  oratory,  and  at  its  scholarship. 
We  must  now  turn  to  its  religion  and  its  philosophy. 
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Marked  »s  was^  the  change  in  the  oratory  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  New  England, dunng_ the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centui^,  the  change  in  the  dominant  religious  views 
oT  a  community  which  had  always  been  dominated  by  relig-  . 
ion^ was  more  marked  stilL  From  the  beginning  till  after  the  . 
Revolution,  the  creed  of  New  England  had  b.een  the  Calvin- 
ism of  the  emigr^nt-^uritam^  .  -lu^iSogj^  William  EUery 
Channing,  then  a  minister  twenty-nine  years  old,  wfpte  of 
this  old  fai^h  i"  the  following  terms:  — 

"rajginiam    tuaf^f^pjj,  tliaf,  JQ   CfH^Sf qyePtJE   Of   A'ini"''''  "'"    IQ  eating 

the  forbidden  fruit,  God  briQf^Jnto  life  aJl  his  posterity. with  a  nature 
wholly  corrupt,  so  tlTTt  they  are  Utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil, 
and  tliat  continually.  It  teaches, Ihat. all  pia.njiindtbaving  fallen  in 
Adam,  are  under  Cod's  wrath  and.  curs^;  and  so  maHp  Ijabh  tfi  all. 
mj^JM  in  thjs  life,_to  death  itself)  ^d -to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 
It  teacfies,  that,  from  this  ruined  race,  God,  out  of  his  mere  good 
.  pleasure,  baa  elected  a  certain  number  "to  lie  saved  -by  ChQSfj  not  in- 
duced  to  this  choice  by  apy  foresipiht  of  their  faitbflr.g!Md  wprks,  but 
wholly  bjjus  free  grace  and  Icvfii,  and  that,  having  thus  predesti- 
nated them  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his  al- 
mighty aad  special  agency,  and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace, 
from  which  they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rest  of 
m^Hilrind  l^g  U  pleased  to  pass  ovgr.  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour 
and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  honour  of  his  justice  and  power ;  in 
other  words,  he  leaves  the  reat  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  were 
boni,  withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their  recovery,  4iu]^ 
s  them  .to  '  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body  without 
i  hell-lire  for  ever.'    Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered 


from  the  most  auihehtic  records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  con- 
sult the  famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of  deform- 
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ity.  A  man  of  pkia  sense,  whose  spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this 
creed  by  education  or  teiror,  will  thinlc  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  travel  to  heathen  countries,  to  learn  how  mournfully  the  human 
mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity." 

"  How  mournrully  the  human  mind'  may  misrepresent  the 
Deity ! "  You  will  be  at  pains  to  find  nine  words  which 
shall  more  thoroughly  express  the  change  which. .the  Renais- 
sancebr^oughj^^o  the  leading  religjous.yiidis^of.  Boston. 

The  resulting  alteration  m  dogmatic  theology  has  f^iven  to 
the  new  school  of  New  England  divines  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarian sL  AccorSTng  to  the  old  creed,  which  held  salvation 
from  Adam's  fall  to  be  attainable  only  through  God's  grace, 
won  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  character  of 
Christ  was  essential  to  redemption ;  without  his  superhuman 
aid  all  human  beings  were  irrevocably  doomed.  But  the 
moment  you  assumed  human  nature  to  contain  adequate  seeds 
of  good,  the  necessity  for  a  divine  Redeemer  disappeared,  and 
^redemption  became  only  a  matter  of  divine  convenience. 
The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  having  thus  lost  his  mystic 
office,  the  third  spread  wing  and  vanished  into  the  radiance 
of  a  new  heaven.  In  this  glorious  region  the  New  England 
Unitarians  discerned  singly  and  alone  the  one  God,  whp_Jiad_ 
made  man  in  h^s  image.^  One  almost  perfect  image  they  re£Qg- 
nised  in  Jesus  Christ  j  a  great  many  inferior  but  still  indubit-  , 
able  ones  they  found  actually  to  populate  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Although  this  radical  change  Jn  theology  was  what  gave 
JUnitarianism  its  name,  the  underlying  feeling  which  gave  it 
being  had  little  concern  with  mystic  dogmas.  Whatever  the 
philosopliy  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  philosophy  of  tradi- 
tional Christianity  had  for  centuries  taugjht  the  depravitj^^of 
human  nature ;  this  dogma  the  Puritans  had  brought  to  New 
EnglanqJ  where  they  had  uncompromisingly  preserved  it. 
Now,  whatever  your  philosophy,  this  dogma  does  account 
for  such  social  phenomena  as  occur  in  densely  populated  lands 
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where  economic  pressure  is  strong.  In  our  own  great  cities 
you  need  a  buoyant  spirit  and  a  hopefully  unobservant  eye  to 
perceive  much  besides  evil  j  and  if  you  compare  Boston  or 
New  York  with  London  or  Paris,  you  can  hardly  avoid  dis- 
cerning, beneath  the  European  civilisation  which  is  externally 
lovelier  than  nurs,  depths  of  fonlnnsit  m  whjrh^p  havf  not 
yet  sunk.  The  Europe  of  Calvin's  time  seems  on  the  whole 
even  more  pprvasively  wicked :  an^l  ipore  wicked  still  seems 
tha^  decadent  Rpj^yp  Empire  where  Augustine  formulated  the 
dogmas  which  at  last  Channing  so  upfaltcringly_set  aside.  If 
you  chance  to  believe  in  Hell,  most  people  in  crowded  dense 
societies  really  seem  bound  thither;  and  those  who  have  the 
strength  morally  to  resist  such  environment  seem  by  contrast 
totally  different  from  the  mass  of  humanity. 

We  need  hardly  remind  ourselves,  however,  that  up  ta  the 
_  tim^  yf  ChanninjT  the  history  of  America,  and  panicularly  of 
New  England,  had  been  a  history  of  national  inexperience. 
When  Cotton  Mather  wrote  his  "  Magnalia  "  in  the  closing 
seventeenth  century,  his  purpose  was  to  prove  that  during  the 
first  seventy-five  years  of  New  England  there  had  flourished 
and  lived  and  died  there  so  many  regenerate  human  beings  that 
a  man  of  sense  might  almost  statistically  infer  New  England 
to  be  specially  ^voured  by  God.  The  governors  of  the  r^ion, 
and  its  preachers  and  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  their  many 
godly  servants  and  followers,  had  revealed  Christian  graces  to 
a  degree  which  Mather's  common-sense  held  to  evidence  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  divine  grace.  In  this  contention 
there  was  an  element  of  truth ;  compared  with  other  races, 
the  Yankeg.jjegplci  released  for  generations  from  the  pressure 
tpf  dense  European  Iifg,._found  a  considerable  degree  of  good- 
ness surprisingly  practicable.  This  social  fact  resembled 
a  familiar  domestic  one :  an  eldest  child  is  apt  to  be  angelic 
until  some  little  brother  gets  big  enough  Co  interfere  with 
him ;  and  if  by  chance  no  little  brother  appears,  the  angelic 
traits  will  very  likely  persist  until  the  child  goes  to  school  or 
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otherwise  comes  in  contact  with  external  life,  U^  to.jhe— 
.days  of  Channing  himself,  the  Yankee  race  may  be  lilcened 
to  a  Puritan  child  gravely  playing  alone.  However  crude  its 
^  traits,  howCY£l  simple^,  however  unwinsQnicjhc^wcre  hardly 
such  as  reasonable  men,  without  the  guidance  of  dogmatic 
"~tcachTng,  v^ould  conclude  to  indicate  irrevocable  damnation. 

So  .even  by  the  time  of  "Edwards,  CalvIhTstic  dogma 
and  national  inexperience  were  unwittinf^ly  at  odds.  Our 
gTances  at  subsequent  American  letters  must  have  shown  bow 
steadily  the  native  human  nature  of  America  continued  to 
express  itself  in  forms  which  could  not  reasonably  be  held 
infernal.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  produced  Brockden  Brown  and  Irving  and 
Cooper  and  Bryant ;  and,  at  a  period  distinctly  later  than  that 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  literature  of  which  they 
WCEC  the  leaders  faded  into  no  deeper  decadence  than  the 
work  ofPoe,  of  Willis,  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  School. 
Not  eternally  memorable,  even  the  worst  of  these  personages 
docs  not  seem  worthy  of  perdition  as  distinguished  from  neg- 
lect. Turning  to  certain  phases  of  New  England  at  about 
the  same  time,  we  saw  in  its  public  life  the  patriotic  intensity 
of  Webster  and  the  classical  personality  of  Everett,  estab- 
lishing a  tradition  of  sustained  dignity  which  passed  only  with 
Mr.  Winthrop,  who  lies  beneath  the  well-earned  epitaph, 
"  Eminent  as  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  philan- 
thropist,—  above  all,  a  Christian."  And  when  we  came  to 
the  scholarship  of  New  England,  we  found  it  finally  ripening 
into  the  stainless  pages  of  Ticknor,  of  Prescott,  of  Motley, 
and  of  Parkman. 

In  a  society  like  this,  Calvinistic  dc^ma  seems  constantly 
further  from  truth,  as  taught  by  actual  life.  J£_every thing 
which  men  do  is  essentially  damnable,  if  they  can  be  saved 
from  eternal  punishment  only  by  the  divine  redemption  which 
comes  to  the  elect  through  Christ,  the  incarnate  son  of  God, 
men  ought  continually  to  bchaicc.aboimiubly..    However  true 
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to  experience  in  dense  old  worlds,  such  habituallj  abomjoablc 
''Tniilift  y '  iinmi*  to  the  national  inexperience  of  America, 
and  particMJaily  ..of  iciuso:nt  J^,ew_  England^  TTie~'sbcial 
Etnicture  of  this  region  had  been  pretty  rigid  from  the  be- 
ginning. Well  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  clergy  main- 
tained much  of  their  pristine  social  lead ;  and  this  partly 
because  of  a  trait  which  remained  unahcrcd  throughout  the 
rise  and  the  decline  of  Unitarianism.  As  a  class,  they  were 
deeply  earnest  and  sincerely  truthful.  Even  in  ^llg  pig^^fepnth 
century,  then,  a  considcrablt;  juynber ..of, .these  ministers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  region  aboulJostflgt  b^an  .insgQsibl^  to  relax 
the  full  rigour  of  dogmatic  Calvinism.  There  was  no  formal 
break,  but  in  tbe  utterances  of  Boston  pulpits  you  were  less 
and  less  apt  to  scent  hetl-fire. 

JiVhen  good  Dr.  Freeman,  then,  minister  of  King's  Chapel, 
was  compelled  tq_revise  the  Anglican  Prayer,  Book,  and  found 
hi mse  1  f  consc iemiou sly  disposed  so  to  alter  the  liturgy  as  obvi- 
__  ouslj  to  modify  the  dogma,  of  the  Trinity,  he  may  not  have 
felt  half  so  radical  as  time  has  proved  him.  After  the  interval 
of  a  century,  his  Kinff's  Chapel  liturgy,  still  in  use  and  some- 
times held  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Boston  Unitarianism, 
presents  a  startling  contrast  to  most  older  Torms  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  continent.  Its  insistence  on  the  divine  unity 
of  God,  and  on  the  loving  inspiration  of  God's  word^un- 
deniabry  rm'plies  a  tendency  to  regard„Chr^t  onlvM  an  excel- 
lent   earthly  jnanifestation    of   God's    crestiye    ppwer.       He 


seems  no  longer  a  mystic  being  whpse  divine  ipte.rposition  is 
needed  to  preserve  humanity  from  destruction.  The  question 
of  his  essential  nature  is  rather  neglected.  Half-God  and 
half-man,  if  you  choose  so  to  believe,  he  is  not  exactly  God. 
Men  need  him  not  as  a  redeemer,  but  as  an  example. 

The  King's jCbapel  liturgy  was  published  in  iy8^  About 
^irnTy  y^'g  lat^i-i  HfTvard  .Qt^lkfiS.^liccumbed  to  the  temper 
whictj  the,  liturgy  ptnhnHift!-  'Hie  chieftheolf^ical  chair  at 
Harvard  is  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity,  —  at'  present 
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held  hj  a  scholar  whose  knowledge  of  Babylonian  inscriptions 
i»  justly  celebrated,  yp  to  i8os  it  had  remained  a  stronghold 
qf  C^lviniati^:  doctrin^.  In  that  yntr  '\t  lOfi  givn  *■;*  **"  Pitt 
f'Tnii  H""T  "^-"i  -"-■"""■'H  TIniriirinri  whose  conceptions 
of  human  nature  were  introspect! vely  confirmed  by  lifelong 
contemplation  oi  the  fact  that "  Ware  was  honest  as  all  Wares 
be."  The  orthodox  party  at  Harvard  had  apposed  Ware 
with  alt  their  might ;  so  when  he  was  made  Hollis  Professo^ 
the  ancestral  college  of  Puritan  New  England  was  finally 
^handed  _pver  to  UnitarianisnT-  Until  very  recent  y^f;  this 
^remained  its  acknowLedged  faith.  At  last  its  liberalism  became 
such  as  to  make  even  Unitarian  dogmas  inconvenient ;  its 
'avowed  religion  is  now  described  "as  non-sectariarij  and  its 
^h'wcl  has  looft  atiaadnnpil  the  aat-ai  the  sarracicot. 

Defeated  at  Harvard,  the  orthodox  pany  retreated  to  An- 
dqverj  where  they  founded  the  Theological  Seminary  which 
until  very  lately  forlornly  defended  old  Calvinism  in  a  r^ion 
abandoned  to  its  enemies.  Nowadays  the  whole  thing  is  fad- 
ing into  history,  but  at  first  the  conflict  was  heart-breaking. 
There  is  a  pathetic  stoiy  of  Professor  Pearson,  who,  on  the 
election  of  Ware,  retired  from  Harvard  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  Andover.  In  his  last  days  the  good  man's  speech 
was  paralysed  ;  and  when  toward  the  end  of  his  life  an  old 
Harvard  friend,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  came  to 
visit  him,  time  had  done  its  work.  With  mournful  tears  in 
his  eyes  the  dumb  old  Calvinist  took  his  friend's  hand  and 
stroked  it,  unable  to  speak  his  grief  that  their  ways  bad  parted 
for  eternity.  For  on  each  side  faith  was  fervent ;  and  if  the 
conquering  Unitarians  believed  themselves  to  be  destroying 
pernicious  and  ugly  heresy,  the  Calvinists  believed  just  as 
sincerely  that  in  angelic  guise  the  devil  had  possessed  himself 
of  New  England.  In  their  mood,  there  was  a  consequent 
depth  of  despair  to  which  the  Unitarians  have  hardly  done 
full  justice.  To  the  Unitarian  mind  there  has  never  been  any 
valid  reason  why  good  men  of  other  opinions  than  theirs  should 
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not  enjoy  everlasting  bliss ;  but  the  very  essence  of  the 
Calvinists'  creed  condemned  to  everlasting  woe  eveiy  human 
being  who  rejected  the  divinely  revealed  truth  of  their  grimly 
uncompromising  system. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  the.. founders  0/  TJ.qitarianism 
were  not  Christians  would  be  totally  to  misunderstand  them. 
They  revercd_the  Scriptures  as  profoundly  as  ever  Calvinistg 
did.  The  difFerence  iifi  ^'"^  they  discerned  in  Scripture  no 
such  teaching  as  the  experience  of  old-world  centuries  had 
crystallised  into  Calvinistic  dogma.  In  the  first  place, jhey 
found  in  the  Bible  no  passages  which  necessarily  involved  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity.  _  There  might  bepuzzling  sentences; 
but  there  were  atso  clear,  constant  statements  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  made  man  in  His  image.  Very  good,  they  held ; 
this  assertion  amounts  to  proof  that  igen  are  the  children  of 
God,^nd  that  incidentally  they  have  iEhyii<KLJl8JB  Qod  the 
divine  faculties  of  reason  and  of  consciencc__JiUien  in 
the  Bible,  then,  there  are  puzzling  texts,  or  when  in  life 
there  are  puzzling  moments,  our  dut^  is  to  ^e  them  in  a 
conscientiously  reasonable  te.mper._  If  we  are  truly  made  in 
,the  image  of  God,  we  shall  thus  reach  true  conclusions ;  and 
j]2.eanwhi]e,  to  guide  our  way,  God  has  made  that  most  excel- 
lent of  his  creatures,  Jesus  Chriaii.and  has  a.uthentically  re- 
corded his  career  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  JohUi.  _Search  these  j^ourself ;  use  the  light  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  1  remember  the  .i;x.amplc  of  Christ;  and  all  will  be  wclj. 
If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  damnation,  it  can  result  only 
from  lack  of  self-searching,  from  deliberate  neglect  of  scrip- 
tural light,  or  from  wilful  disregard  of  Christ's  example. 

Front  this  state  of  faith  ,^b^re  naturally  resulted  in  Untta- 
"•'"ni^m  rf  'l'^'-"-  "f  spiri^Jlffl  ^'•'•'•^"■^  j^Mcb  allowed  each 
minister  to  pjoclaim  whatever  truth  presented  itself  to  his 
conscience,  ynitarianism  has  never  formulated  a  creed.  It 
J!3S_Sa£!jIl_3p.cepte<li^b.oWfiver»  .cenauura^itioos  .whicFi'  liave 
J)cen  classically  set  forth  by  its  great  apostle,  William  Ellery 
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Channlng.  ■  He  was  bgfp  at  Newport  in  jjgft ;  he  took 
his  degree  at  Haryjrd  in  17981  and  from  1803  to  1840 
he  was  minister  at  the  Federal  Street  Chuj^h  in  Boston. 
He  dic<Liiu£4a... 

Jn  18191  he  preached  at  Baltimore^. on  the  occasion  of 
the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  his  famous  sermon  on  Uni- 
tarian  Christianity.  He  took  his  text  from  i  Thess.  v.  21 : 
"  Prove  all  things  i  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  His  first 
point  IS  that  "  we  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of 
God's  successive  revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of 
the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus 
Christ."     The  Scriptures,  he  goes  on  to  say,  rnust  be  ii 


prcted  by  the  li^ht  of  rcasgp.  So.  applying  reason  to  Scrip- 
ture^ he  deduces,  in  the  first  place  the  doctrine  of  God's 
unitj')  "that  there  is  one.  Godj  and  one  only ;  "  secondly, 
that  "Jesus^is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one 
33  y»i  ap^^  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.;  "  thirdly, 
that  "  God  is  morally  perfect.; "  fourthly,  that  "J^sus  wpit 
sent  by  the  Father  to  effect  a  moral  or  spiritual  deliverance  of 
jUjokimLi,  that  i£,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  to  bringjhem  to  a  state  of  everlasting  purity  and 
happiness; "  and,  fifthly,  thai  "  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in 
the  moral  nature_Qfjnani  that  is^  in  consciencej^or  his  sense  of 
duty,  and  i^  the_p9ffi;r  of  forming  hjs  temper  and  life  accord- 
iogjoconscicncc." . 

On  this  supreme  authority  of  copjidence  Unitarianism 
tended  to  throw  more  and  more  emphasis.  Toward  the  end 
of  Channing's  life  he  wrote  some  introductory  remarks  to 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works  from  which  the  following  par- 
agraph is  wonh  attention  :  — ■ 

"Wemiiat  start  in  religion  from  our  own  S5Bla-._IJl..t]lca6J5  t^ie 
^yyntaln  nf  all  divipR  truth^  An  outwart)  r^vB^linn  ii  nnly  p^sihl>' 
aod  intelligible,  on  t}i°  ^nn-nA  ni  ppprapjif^^jn  ^r,A  principles,  previ- 
ously'Turnishcd  by  the  soul.  Here  is  our  primitive  teacher  and  light. 
Let  us  not  disparage  it  Tliere  are,  indeed,  philp.sqpt;i;^  .SCbcol&.of 
the  present  day,  who  tell  ns  tlfiat  we  are  to  start  in  all  our  speculations 
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from  the  AbatJute.  the  Infinite,  But  we  rise  to  theae  conceptJona 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  natun-  j  and  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
of  \^hat  avail  would  be  the  notion  of  an.  Absolute,  Infinite  existence, 
and  Uncaused  Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those  intellectual  and. moral 
attributes,  which  we  Ieam_gSa.hflJB  OJIC  own  SQUJa?...  What  but  a 
luffii*  mhsAciv.  a  'i|]iH")inc  r""".  '°  'V  metaphysical  Deity,  the  sub- 
staace  without  modes,  the  being  without  properties,  the  naked  unity, 
which  performs  auch  a  part  in  some  of  our  philosophical  systems  i 
Tii^  nniy  r.njj,  whoffl  ouf  thoughts  catt  rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can 
cling  to,  and  our  consciences  can  recognise,  is  the  Gyd  whose  '""j^^ 
dwells  in  our  own  s^iJ".     Thi;  erand  ideaa  of  Power.  Reason.  Wis^ 

'dom.  Love,  Rectitude,  Hotines3,_blessednsaa.,th»t.i^..QLalI. Cod's 
attributes,  come  '  fro  mwitTimr  from  the  action,  ol  OUCJia[Jl-aBirUli?l_ 
P^t..f>,  Hf^ny  indeed  think  that  they  learn  God  from  jjjajJtA.PLtieaigfl- 
and  skill  in  the  outward  worl'tij  but  our  ideas  o£  design  and  skill  of  a 

.<Ietermining'cauae."o"f  an  end  or  purpose,  are  derived  from  conscious- 
ness^ from  our  own  souls.  Thuj_Jhe.soul  is  the  spring  of  otir  know- 
iedge  ot  God..", 

A  more  astonishing  departme_from..all.  the  traditions  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  was  never  phrased.     Human  nature, 

'7^nn"'"lT  ''"'''°i  '"  '-■""•""iii"Y  g"'Mir  ""■"  '"  """''^  ■"  i^Ke. 

imnrfi  nf  ftH.  tnA  all-^^^an  need  do  is  to  follow  the  light 
which  God  has  given  him^  .  Thf  grtitttt  iniirrr  '>^  "iha^  I'S^*^ 
of  course,  is  Uhri^t^  Whether  Hhrigf  wae  lif^rjly  thp  son 
of  Qc^  Of  t\nt  maki-t  nn  .^iff^r.■nr^^  he  walked  the  earth; 
he  was  the  most  perfect  of  men  i  and  we  can  follow  him. 
He  suJiered  little  children  to  come  unto  faim,  and  he  will 
suficr  us  larger  children  to  come  likewise.  He  was  human, 
and  so  are  we.  In  eanhly  life  he  cmild  ^ynij^  damnation,  and 
.all  we  need  do -7- if  indeed  there  be  real  danger  of  damnation  at 
all  —  is  tg^bsbitv&as  Jiearlj;  like  him  as,  wc  pan-  If  the  false 
teachings  of  a  moribund  heresy  make  all  this  reasonable  truth 
seem  questionable,  Jook  abotit  you :  do  you  fincL^our_(rie|id9 
^amnable,  or,  on  the  whole,  made  in  the  image  of  God  ?  ^Do 
they  deserve,  as  in  that  sermon  of  Edwards's,  to  be  held  sus- 
.pended  bjL  a  spider-like  thread  over  a  fieiy  furnace  into  which 
they  may  justly  be  cast  at  any  moment ;  or  jathcr,  for  all 
,  ihrir  faults  and   errors,  do  they  not  merit  eternal  mercy  i 
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So  if  all  of  us  try  to  do  our  best,  is  there  any  reasonable 
cause  for  .feari_r!gj(laaL£Yja3tbin6.sbaU  pQt  ultimately.^,  ogbt  ? 
The  old  ^I'nirrir'^"''  ^""^--^   -.y.^-.t  ftian.  ,^^  tjpn^tiy  founds 

tely  distinguishes  early  UaitanaoismJrpm  the 

Q]sin  which  it  go  calmly  dethroned,  then,  is  this  respect 

for  what    is_Eood    in  human   nature  as    contrasted   with  the 

Calyinistic  insistence  on  what  is  bad.      What  is  good  needs 

encouragement ;  what  is  bad  needs  checking.     What  is  good 

^^taerits  freedonij   what  is_  badL.^e.ip;iDjls_CDatto].     Obedience 

t  to  authority,  the  Calvinists  held,  may  reveal  in  you  the  tokens 

I  of  salvation}   spiritual  freedom,  the    Unitarians  maintained, 

I  must  result  in  spiritual  growth.     For  a  d<^;matic  dread  they 

I  substituted    an  illimitable  hope.     Evil  and   sin,  sorrow  and 

I  weakness,  they  did  not  deny  ;  but  trusting  in  the  infinite  good- 

/  ness  of  God,  they  could  not  believe  evil  or  sin,  the  sorrows  or 

I  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  to  be  more  than  passing  shadows. 

j   Inspired  with  this  newly  hopeful  spirit,  they  held  their  way 

I  through  the  New  England  whose  better  sort  wore  content  for 

'^^Jialf  a  century  to  follow  them. 

Channing  has  been  dead  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
the  religious  movement  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure  is 
no  longer  in  the  ascendant.     He  himself  protested  agunst 

doctrinal    stagnation  :    '*  Unitarian  ism,"  .  .  .  Jjc    wrote    in 

\    fgjT^  «h^|v^P  as  a  protest  against  the  rejection  o^feasoD, — 

I  -a^nst  mental   slavery.     ^  pli-Hgpil  jfirlf  tn  prugrrtt  i?  Jc» 

I  Ijf's  *-nH  :  but  it  has  gradually  grown  stationary,  and  now  we 

>^   have  a  Unitarian  orthodoxy .Tl    The  good  man  need  not  have 

trouble?*  himself  aboufTtfaET'^,  Almost  in  his  own  time,  on  the 

,.Qn£..handi  .thfi.pipgrcss  of  person alTrcedom  led  to  sometning 

.likt-ttjectian  of  Christianity  ^  on  the  other  hand,  it   reacted 

i^nto  acceptance_o_f  the  oldest   Christian  traditions.     Typical 

examples  of  these  tendencies  mayT>e  found  in  the  careers  of 

Mr.  George  Ripley  and  his  wife.     Beginning  in  full  sympathy, 

as  ardent  Unitarians,  they  so  parted  in  &ith  that  Mrs.  Ripley 
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died  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
Mr.  Ripley,  who  long  survived  her,  became  si  devout  free- 
thinker. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  that  decay  of 
New  England  Unitarianism  go  inevitably  involved  in  the 
individualism  of  its  teaching.  Here  we  are  concerned  rather 
with  its  pristine  growth  and  vigour.  In  the  article  on  "  Uni- 
tarianism in  Boston,"  contributed  by  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Preston  Peabody  to  the  third  volume  of  Winsor's  "  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  there  is  a  list  of  the  Unitarian  ministers 
of  the  town  from  the  beginning  to  about  1875.  Whoever 
knows  anything  of  the  personalities  for  which  these  names 
stand  will  be  struck  with  one  fact :  even  more  certainly  than 
the  elder  worthies  whom  Cotton  Mather  recorded  in  his 
"  Magnalia,"  these  arc  a  company  of  such  sweet,  pure,  noble 
spirits  as  must  arouse  in  men  who  dwell  with  them  a  deep 
respect  for  human  nature.  The  last  commanding  spiritual 
teacher  of  New  England  chanced  to  be  of  another  faith ;  but 
what  made  Phillips  Brooks  such  a  power  in  Boston  was  the 
same  kind  of  personality  which  half  a  century  before  him  had 
generally  distinguished  the  Unitarian  clergy.  Whoever  knew 
the  great  bishop  personally  can  hardly  have  failed  to  observe 
the  trait  which  was  at  once  his  strongest  and  his  weakest : 
his  instinctive  nature  was  so  good  that  he  never  quite  realised 
the  badness  and  the  uncleanness  which  beset  the  lives  of 
common  men  with  temptation.  In  him,  just  as  in  the  fathers 
of  Unitarianism,  the  national  inexperience  of  America  per- 
mitted almost  unrestrained  the  development  of  a  moral  purity 
which  to  those  who  possess  it  makes  the  grim  philosophy 
of  damnation  seem  an  ill-conceived  nursery  tale. 

J'he  Unitarianism  of  New  England,  of  coursg,  was  not 

unique  either  theologically  or  jhilosqphical!;^.     In  itsJsoUtcd 

hgmCjhowcver,   it   chanced   to  develop  one   feature  which 

distinguishes  its  early  career  from  similar  phases  of  religious 

""history  elsewhere.     The  astonishing  personal  purity  and  moral 
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beauty  of  its  leaders  combined  with  their  engaging  theok^  to 
elFect  the  rapid  social  conquest  of  the  whole  region  about 
Boston.  We  have  seen  how  King's  Chapel  and  Harvard 
Col Igre  passed  jnto  t-fnifff"''"  *'^"'^°  T\\m  «m.  ,««„  fr..». o f 
nearly  all  the  old_Paritan  fhnrrh^S  Thy  ^'"''  Churrh  of, 
Boston,  John  Cotton's,  becanne  UnifarJap  \  sn  A\A  the  Second 

'Hhiirrh,  'iy[il'l'l^'"""liisha"t  their  lives  the  Mathers  had  held  as 
such__a  _'itrgn£hnlrl  nf  arthydinfj-  ^  so,  with  less  violence  to 
its  history,  did  the  Brattle  Street;  the  only  Boston  church 
of  consequence  which  held  out_jyas_the  Old  South,  which 
adhered  to  its  prist ine^4niinfr'°  ""*•''  1^99  The  ancestfat 
church  of  Cambridge  brolce  in  two;  and  the  section  of  itft 
parishioners  who  deposed  Abiel  Holmes  for  faithfulness  to  his 
old  creed  captured  both  the  meeting-house  and  the  communion 
plate.  Something  similar  occurred  at  Plymouth,  where  at  the 
entrance  of  the  oldest  burying-ground  of  New  England  may 
now  be  seen  two  edifices,  each  of  which  claims  direct  descent 
from  the  earliest  of  all  New  England  churches.  '  One  has 
maintained  orthodoxy ;  but  the  more  impressive  is  that  which 
followed  tbe  fashion  and  became  Unitarian. 
Jhi»  gnnrml  gangnriif  nf  Ti—lrtiTiti':-^^""[^hnlH°  **y  *V  _^ 

jjnitarians  .  d^qgly  affected__the_  whole  structure  of  Massa- 
chusetts  society.  Elsewhere  in  America,  perhaps^  ^iul,,SUEely_ 
'"  Enil*'"'^!  UniTari3r""1  has  pencrally  presented  itself  as 
fjjll»nTing  dis'iffiitj.^!'^'^  has  conseqaently  been  exposed  to  the 
kind  of  social  disfavour  which  a^ress've  radicalism  is~?pt 
anywhere  to  'ttyn'"      Lt^bc  isolatwl  capiial  of_Isolat eJISBtr^ 

.England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  two  centuries  had  es- 
tablished  such  a  rigid  social  system,  the  capture  of  the  old  " 
churches  meant  the  capture,  too,  of  almost  every  social 
stronghold.  In  addition  to  its  inherent  charm,  the  pristine 
Unitarianism  of  Massachusetts  was  strengthened  by  all  the 
force  of  fashion  in  a  community  where  somewhat  eccentric* 
fashion  has  always  had  great  weight.  Whoever  clung  to 
the  older  faith  did  so  at  his  social  peril. 
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This  fact  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  Jn^  the  histo ly 
of  New  Englan d^  1  ctj^^s- -. . AJw °.? t  everybody  who  attain ed 
litcraiy  distjnctign  in  New  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  either  a  Unitarian  or  clpsely  associate.d  SKillLJJni- 
tarian  influences-  The  single  man  of  letters  whom  Boston 
orthodoxy  produced  was  poor  Willis ;  and  he  found  the  social 
atmosphere  of  New  England  too  stifling  for  the  convivial  son 
of  an  orthodox  deacon.  At  least  in  letters,  which  throughout 
the  literary  dominance  of  New  England  preserved  there  the  - 
same  kind  of  social  distinction  that  marked  Mr.  Bryant's  ca- 
reer in  New  York,  creative  energy  declared  itself  chiefly  among  • 
those  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  themselves  created  in  . 
the  image  of  the  Creator. 
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Though  we  have  followed  the  oratory,  the  scholarship,  and 
the  Unitarianism  of  New  England  almost  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  reason  for  considering  them  before  the  other 
phases  of  Renaissance  in  that  isolated  r^ion  where  the  nine- 
teenth ccntuiy  produced  such  a  change.  At  various  times  we 
have  touched  on  the  fact  that  the  period  from  17  o8  to  1812 — 
marked  in  England  by  everything  between_the  ."Xyiical  Bal- 
lads "  and  the  death  of  Scottj^and  in  Anieric?  by  all  the  New 
York  literature  from  Brockdcn  Brown  to  Biyant  —really  com- 
prised an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  both  countries.     It 

was  during  this  period  that  the  three  phases  of  intellectual 
life  which  we  have  now  considered  fully  declared  themselves 

Jn  New  England ;  and  in  these  years  nothing  else  of  equal 
importance  developed  there. 

The  very  mention  of  the  dates  in  question  should  remind  us 
that  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  the_revq1utionary_ 
spirit  was  in  the  air.  It  sho^pjLitul/.in  the  extreme  individu- 
alism of  literature  in  England,  where  the  writers  suddenly 
became  almost  as  unlike  one  another  as  those  of  the  preceding 
century  had  been  similar;  it  showed  itself  there  in  that  consti- 
tutional, revolution  whioll^fiiiiilly  resulted  in.  the  fijeibrm  Billi 
and  in  native  American  letters  it  showed  itself  in  the  somt-- 
what  imitative  but  soundly  sweet  y^ritings  of  Brockden  Brown, 

^Irving^.CoQper,  and  ^Ty_3nt.  The  contrast  between  these  and 
the  contemporary  writings  of  England  may  already  have  sug- 
gested a  marked  difference  in  the  societies  to  which,  as  we 
can  now  sec,  the  revolutionaiy  spirit  came  at  the  same  time. . 
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The  essence  of  this  spirit  is  its  fervid  faith  in  the  excellence  ' 
of  human  nature  >  let  men  be  freed  from  all   needless  con>  ' 
tfpl,   it  holds,  and   they  may  be  trusted   to  work  out   their 
admirable  salvation.     In   the  old  world,  where  the  force  of 

_custom  had  been  gathering  for  immemorial  centuries,  the 
speech  and  behaviour  of  enfranchised  humanity  was  apt  to 
take  extravagant  form.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  one  thing  which  had  been  most  lacking  was  the 
semblance  of  polite  civilisation,  the  very  impulse  which  in 
Europe  showed  itself  destructive  appeared  in  a  guise  which 
at  first  makes  it  bard  to  recognise. 

One  need  not  ponder  long,  however,  to  feel,  even  jn  this 
staid  new  America,  a  note  as  fresh  as  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant  revolutionary  expression  in  £uropc.  Our  elaborately 
rhetorical  oratory,  to  be  sure,  and  our  decorous  scholarship, 
seem  on  the  surface  far  from  revolutionary  j  and  so  does  the 
gently  insignificant  liteiature  which  was  contemporary  with 
tljfim  a  bit  further  south.     Yet  all  alike  were  as  different  from 

,  anything  which  AmfiHca  had  uttered  before  as  was  the  poetiy 
(jf^Words worth,  or  of  Shelley  from  what  had  previously  been 
known  in  Englaad.  When  we  came  to  the  JJJaiUUaaisnujf 
New  England,  the  evolutionary,  spirit  showed  itself  more 
plajply-  The  creed  of  Channing  was  of  a  kind  which,  except 
for  the  unusual  chance  of  inunediate  social  dominance,  might 
almost  at  once  have  revealed  its  disintegrant  character.  Hap- 
pening, as  it  did,  however,  to  possess  itself  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  established  by  generations  of  ancestral  orthodoxy,  it 
produced  at  first  no  more  obvious  superficial  change  than  a 
refreshing  amelioration  of  the  prospects  visible  from  the  good 
old  Boston  pulpits. 

The  enfranchised  human  nature  of  New  En^and,  too,  at 

jirst  expressed  itself  in  no  more  appalling_  forms  than  the 
oratory  of  Webster  or  of  Everett  j  than  the  Anthology  Club, 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  the  "  North  American  Review ; " 
than  the  saintly  personality  and  the  ethereal  speculations  of 
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mi.j.^pjnp.  Under  supb  jeyolutionaiy  influences  as  these  the 
new  ,,g5neration^of  Boston  grew  npj  which  was  .to  find  ?xptcs>- 
sion  a  few^jqais.  .latfiu.. 

In  all  such  considerations  as  this  there  is  danger  of  taking 
consecutive  phases  of  development  too  literally.  Tn  say  that 
Unitarianism  caused  the  subsequent  manifestation  of  free 
thought  in  New  England  would  be  too  muchj  but  no  one 
Mil  doubt  that  the  world-wide  .reyo,lutionajry_  spirit,  of  which 
the  firet  New  England  manifestation  was  the  rehgious  revolu- 
tion effected  by  Unitarianism,  impelled  the  following  gcnera- 
tioii  ff  that  rmtbreak  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  anarchy  which 
is  generally  called  Transcendentalism.  ~'~ 

ibis  quccrly  intangible  Transcendentalism  can  best  be 
understood,  indeed,  by  recurring  to  the  text  of  Channing's 
celebrated  sermon  on  Unitarian  Christiani^.  "  Prove  all 
things,"  assencd  the  cheerful  theolt^an ;  ^  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Prove  all  things  j  do  not  accept  tradition  j 
scrutinise  whatever  presents  itself  to  you.  If  evil,  though  de- 
fended by  the  Bible  itself,  cast  it  aside  j  if  good,  even  though 
the  Bible  utterly  neglect  it,  cherish  it  as  a  gift  of  God.  To 
this  principle  r'harming  ^^.trr-A  alt  his  life  j.  but  Channing's 
life  was  essential^  clerical ;  it  was  that  of  a  conscientious 
and  disinterested  religious  teacher,  whose  great  personal  au- 
thority was  stcengtbcoed  by  rare  purity  of  nature.  Educated 
in  something  like  the  old  school  of  theology,  he  generally  con- 
secrated his  devout  boldiuss  of  tbo.ught  to  reli^ous  matters. 

Tn  iSe  generation  which  grew  up  under  the  influence  of 
which  Channing  is  the  most  distinguished  type,  the  revolutionary 
spirit  declared  itself  mor^  broadly.  The  traditional  education 
.of  New  England  had  been  confined  to  theology,  to  classics 
and  quthcjpatics,  and  to  the  Common  Law.  So  far  as  it  had 
indulged  itself  in  speculative  philosophy,  it  bad  treated  ihis^ 
ancilJaiy,  mostly  ,£a  theology  and  sometimes  to  jurisprudence. 
Meanwhile  it  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  modern  literature 
even  of  England,  and  none  at  all  to  that  of  other  languages 
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than  English.  Obviously  there  were  many  things  in  this 
world  which  intelligent  young  Yankees  might  advantageously 
prove,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they  were  worth 
holding  &st.  To  say  that  they  did  so  in  obedience  to  Chan- 
ning's  specific  teachings  would  be  mistaken  ;  but  cenainly  in 
obedience  to  the  same  motive  which  induced  his  choice  of 
that  Thessalonian  text,  the  more  active  and  Yigft''g^s  vQiinff 
minds  of  New  England  auackcd,  wherever  they  could  find 
them,  the  records  of  hiHTiin  lyjudfl").  They  wished  to_make 
up  their  own  minds  as  to  what  they  believed  about  ^^f  '^CTrJ- 
ties,  and  to  do  so  with  no  more  deference  to  any  authoirity 
than  that'  authority  seemed  rationally  to  deseryc. 

The  name  commonly  given  to  the  unsv*"''^"iaH<fi^  ESSttJiS  at 
which  they  arrived  —  wiclely . diffsrigfi ,wiUi  f.yciy. individual  — 
is  apt.  ^9WCV5rthcj,diff£{K^  these  imjulsjvj .and  untf|ined 
philosophical  thinjcers  of  renascent  New  EnglaiLi}  were  idctJijlSf. 
With  the  aid  of  reading  as  wide  as  their  resources  would  allow, 
they  endeavoured  to  give  themselves  an  account  of  what  the 
universe  really  means.  They  became  aware  that  our  senses 
perceive  only  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  that  ^behind  these 
pVenom'enf^jieyond  the  range  of  human  senseSj  lurk  things 
Aot .  .ghgn o m enal.  The  evolutignary  philosopfajr  which  h as 
^followed  theirs  holds  a  similar  conception  ;  it  divides  all  things 
into  two  groups,— -the^phenomenal  or  knowable,  concerning 
which  our  knowledge  can  be  tested  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment, and  the  unknowable,  concerning  whicli  no  observ  at  ion 
or  experiment  can  prove  anything.  With  scientific  hardness 
of  head  evolutionary  philosophy  consequently  confines  its 
energies  to  phenomena.  With  unscientific  enthusiasm  for 
freedom  the  first  enfranchised  thinkers  of  New  Engbnd 
trquMed  themselves~T?tue  about  ^eiiomena,  and  devoted  tlieir 
energies  to  thinking  and  talking  about  that  great  group  of*  up- 
_3emonstrable  trutlis__which  must  always  transcend  human 
experience.  In  so  doing,  we  can  see  now,  they  followed  an 
tiisitiiict  Innate  in  their  race.     They  were  descended  from  two 
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centuries  of  Puritanism ;  and  though  the  Puritans  exerted 
their  philosophic  thought  within  dc^pnatically  fixed  limits, 
^^  ycre  intense  idealists,  too.  Their  whole  temperamental 
energy  was  concentrated  in  efforts  definitely  to  perceive  abso- 
lute  truths  .quite  beyond  the  range  of  anj[  earthly  senses.  The 
real  distinction  between  the  Puritan  idealists  and  the  Trans- 


cendental idralists  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'_proves  little  more 
than  that  these  discarded  all  dogmatic  limit. 

A  typical  example  of  the  sUte  of  things  which  ensued 
lately  transpired  in  the  talk  of  a  Bostonian,  educated  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  under  Transcendental  influences,  but  long 
since  become  an  earnest  Christian.  Some  discussion  of  meta- 
physics arising,  he  gravely  said  that  of  course  no  one  doubted 
human  nature  to  be  quadruple,  —  consisting  of  mind,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  The  distinction  between  mind  and  body  is 
generally  ^miliar,  and  that  which  separates  the  soul  from 
these  is  nowise  strange  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  Trans- 
cendental period  ;  but  what  the  diHerence  may  be  between  soul 
and  spirit  only  a  Transcendentalist  could  ever  have  told  you. 
Yet  this  dogmatic  assertion  of  old  Transcendentalism  had  sur- 
vived as  unquestioned  truth  in  a  mind  which  for  years  had  been 
devoutly  obedient  to  orthodox  Christianity.  Idealists,  like 
this,  ^^making  dogmatic  assertions  about  unknowable  things, 
pretty  much  all  the^Tran  seen  dental  ists  were. 

A  second  agreement  among  them  one  can  generally  assert : 
almost  all  believed  in  innate  ideas.  Such  a  belief,  of  course, 
is  inherent  in  the_ doctrine  of  conscience  so  vTeorously  main- 

^jained  by  Channjn^.  Metaphysically  the  matter  is  endlessly 
disputable,  belonging  to  the  region  where  proof  is  out  of  the 
question.  Do  men  come  into  the  wo  rid  with  blank  minds  on 
.wlijgh_  images  are  impressed  by  the  accidents  of  our  earthly 
experience  ?  or  are  thty  born  with  certain  ideas,  definitely  and 

jinchaneeably  true  ?  The  question  has  been  discussed  and  per- 
haps wHl  be  discussed^  many  schools  of_phJlosophy_.  Trans- 
cendentalism  did  not  trouble  itself  with  much  formal  discussion. 
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It  assumed  Jiyiate  ideasj  it  found  no  reason  for  guestJonin] 
the  assumption ;  and  tae  innate  ideas  which  it  most  insisted 
on  concerned  not  so  much  body  and  mind  as  soul  and  spirit. 
Just  as  the  normal  body  is  born  with  a  sense  of  touch  or  of 
sight,  the  Transcendcntalists  held,  the  normal  soul  and  spirit  are 
bom  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  So,  less  cenainly  but 
very  probably,  the  normal  mind  is  bom  with  a  sense  of  trutb 
and  &lsehood.  Very  good;  when  a  question  is  presented,; 
all  you  need  do  is  to  inquire  of  yourself  whether  it  is  true.  \ 
Answer  yourself  earnestly,  and  the  question  is  settled.  This  / 
is  particularly  true  when  the  question  concerns  right  and! 
wrong.  Human  nature  is  good }  you  are  made  right,  —  mind,[ 
body,  soul,  spirit,  and  all.  ■  Obey  yourself,  and  you  need  havcl 
no  fear.  All  things  worth  serious  interest  transcend  humanl 
experience ;  but  a  trustworthy  clew  to  them  is  to  be  found! 
in  the  un&Ehomable  excellence  of  human  minds,  souls,  andl 
spirits. 

Though  very  possibly  no  single  Transcendentalist  would 
have  accepted  so  baldly  stated  a  creed,  some  such  system  may 
be  conceived  as  the  Platonic  ideal  toward  which  Transcenden- 
talists  generallytcnded.  You  can  understand  them  best  by 
companng  one  and  all  with  such  a  generalised  type,  which 
no  one  precisely  represented.  With  a  temper  which,  how- 
ever it  b^an,  soon  developed  into  this  hopefully  impalpable 
philosophy,  the  more  ardent  youths  who  grew  up  in  Boston 
when  its  theology  was  dominated  by  Unitarianism,  and  when 
its  scholarship  was  at  last  so  enlarged  as  to  include  the  whole 
range  of  human  learning,  faced  whatever  human  records  they 
could  find,  to  prove  and  to  hold  fast  those  which  were  good. 
The  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  on  New  England 
were  almost  innumerablp,  but  among  them  two  or  three  were    . 

^specially  evident.     The  most  important  was  probably  German  "^ 
thought,  jt  a  time  when _perman.  philosophy  was_inost  jneta- 

•  physical   and   German   literature   most  [omantic.     This,  in- 
deed, had  had  great  influence  on  contemporary  England.     No 
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two  men  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth  ceotuiy  aficcted  English 
thought  more  evidently  than  Coleridge  and  Carlylc ;  and 
both  wcpc  saturated  with  Gprm^n  pt^jlpgnphy  Jo  New 
EtmlanJ  these  influences  swiftly  spreai]  Tn  iRnn^  jt  has 
been  said^  feardly  a  German  book  could  be  found  in  Boston. 
Before  Channing  died^  in  i8j.^  you  could  find  in  Boston  few 
educated  people  who  could  not  talk  with  glib  delight  about 
German  philosophyj_  German  literature^gnd  German  music. 
Another  thing  which  appears  very  strongly  in  Transcendental 
writmgs  is  the  influence  of  Frencli  eclectic  philosophy.  'At~ 
one  time  the  names  of ^Touffrov  anif  CousTrfwere  as  familiar 
to  Yankee  ears  as  were  those  of  Locke  or  Descartes  or  Kant. 
Perhaps  more  heartily  still  this  whole  school  of  enthusiastic 
seekers  for  truth  welcomed  that  wide  range  of  modern  liter- 
^ure.  English  and_^  fq£qjgii..&like,  which  was  at  last  thrown 
open  by  contemporary  schoUfs  so  distinct  from  them  in 
temper  as  the  Smith  Professors, :— Tick  nor  and  Longfello\r 
.  and  Lowell... 

For  this  almost  riotous  deliflht  in  pure  literature  there  was 
a  reason  now  long  past.  The  Puritans  generally  bad  con- 
scient ious  objectJonj  to  fine  ai;^  tio  only  at  the  moment  to 
which  we  are  now  come  could  the  instinct  of  native  New 
^England  for  fine  art  csnSE'entiously  be  satisfied.  Now,  the 
fine  arts,  however  else  they  may  be  classified,  may  pretty 
certainly  be  divided  into  two  groups :  those  of  which  the 
masterpieces  may  be  indefinitely  reproduced  and  those  of 
which  each  masterpiece  must  inevitably  remain  unique. 
Architecture,  for  example,  must  remain  permanently  settled 
on  the  foundations  laid  for  each  building;  a  great  painting 
can  exist  only  in  the  one  place  where  it  is  actually  bung, 
and  a  great  statue  in  that  where  it  actually  stands.  During 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  be  sure,  the  astonishing 
development  of  photography  has  to  some  degree  extended  the 
range  of  plastic  arts.  Until  long  after  the  Transcendental 
period,  however,  processes  of  reproduction  were  at  once  so 
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costly  and  so  uncertam  that  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture could  be  appreciatively  studied  and  enjoyed  only  by  people 
who  could  travel  to  where  masterpieces  exist.  With  music 
the  case  was  decidedly  different.  Musical  scores  can  be  car- 
ried anywhere ;  so  in  general  can  musical  instruments  j  and 
provided  that  you  brought  to  New  England  proper  scores, 
proper  instruments,  and  tolerably  trained  musicians,  you  could 
have  in  New  England  pretty  good  musjg.  When  it  came 
to  poetry,  things  were  better  still.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
imporTTKe  books  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  poetry  were 
printed  ;  then  every  educated  man  could  read  the  masterpieces 
for  himself. 

Nowadays  music  and  literature  are  as  familiar  in  Boston 
as  anywhere  in  the  world ;  and  along  with  this  ^miliarity  has 
come,  as  always  comes,  a  definite  standard  of  taste,  which 
combines  with  awe-stricken  respect  for  establTsHed "reputations 
to  make  everyday  people  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
works  which  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  Seventy  years 
^o  the  Renaissance  of  New  England  was  in  no  aspect  more 
typically  renascent  than  in  the  unfeigned  eagerness  with  which 
its  love  of  novelty  delighted  in  the  excellences  of  those  newly 
found  fine  arts,  poetry  and  music.  The  masterpieces  of 
music  gave  people  some  such  unfeigned  delight  as  is  now 
found  only  in  popular  tunes.  The  masterpieces  of  poetry 
similarly  de%hted  them  as  genuinely  and  as  spontaneously 
as  nowadays  people  are  delighted  by  sensational  novels,  or 
plays  from  the  French.  Scholarly  criticism  had  not  yet 
murdered  spontaneous  appreciation.  The  Transcendental 
youth  of  New  England  delighted  in  excellent  modern  litera- 
ture and  excellent  modern  music  as  unaffectedly  as  fifteenth- 
century  Italians  delighted  in  the  freshly  discovered  manuscripts 
of  classic  Greek. 

At  the  same  time  these  Transcendenulists  were  native 
Yankees ;  and  true  native  Yankees  always  yearn  for  abso- 
lute truth.     A  characteristic  result  followed ;  they  really  de- 
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lighted  in  literature  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  race  which  had 
been  aesthetically  starved  for  five  or  six  generations  ;  with 
equal  fervour  they  believed  their_  mterest  in  literature  to  be 
largely  conditioned  b_£jlie  J'act  that  literature  can  teach  m 
_how  we  ought  toJisbSMt 

In  the  second  number  of  the  "  Dial "  is  a  paper,  attributed 
to  Emerson,  which  oddly  illustrates  this.  He  speaks  of  doubts 
which  may  linger  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  age  in  which 
he  has  the  good  fortune  to  flourish  ;  and  goes  on  thus  :  — 

"  How  can  the  age  be  a  bad  one  which  gives  me  Plato  and  Paul 
and  Plutarcb,  Saint  Augustine,  Spinoza,  Chapman,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Donne,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  be«de  its  own  riches  ?  " 

Whether  Emerson  wrote  this  passage  or  not,  his  collected 
works  teem  with  similar  evidence  of  bis  guileless  confusion  of 
values,  a  trait  strongly  characteristic  of  our  earlier  Renais- 
sance. His  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  those  who  had 
gone  before,  had  known  their  Bibles,  their  Latin  classics,  and 
perhaps  a  little  Greek,  had  had  fairly  distinct  notions  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  bad  regarded  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  if 
they  had  ever  beard  of  them,  as  sinfully  obscene  playwrights. 
Emerson,  turning  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  found  what  is 
truly  there,  —  many  examples  of  noble  and  beautiAil  Eliza- 
bethan aphorism.  He  might  equally  have  found  what  his 
ancestral  tradition  emphasised,  endless  depths  of  corruption ; 
but  these  did  not  attract  his  attention.  The  inner  light  told 
him  that  the  beauties  were  virtues  and  the  basenesses  &ults. 
He  chose  to  r^ard  the  beauty  as  essential,  the  baseness  as 
accidental;  and  in  his  admiration  for  the  superb  phrasing  of 
decadent  Elizabethan  dramatists  he  threw  them  into  the  same 
category  with  Plato  and  Augustine,  in  a  temper  much  like  that 
which  has  made  dogmatic  theolt^  group  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon with  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
*^..  1832.  a  .considerable  group  ofTranscendentalisls..  had 
^risen  in  Boston,  agreeing  in  little  else  than  the.  eager  scope  of 
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their  interest  and  iny«tigatipns,  and  their  desire  to  attain  ab- 
^solutc  truth  by  other  means  than  that  of  previously  accepted 
_  authority.  In  a  certain  aspect,  as  we  have  seen^  ^}ieir  impulse 
^closely  rgembled  that  of  the  Unitarians  half  a  generation  be- 
fore. It  may  be  distinguished  from  Unitarianism,  however,  by 
its  unrestrained  ardoiir.  ^ri  tKis  "the  Transcendentalists  un- 
wittingly revened  to  the  old  native  type.  With  the  Unitarians 
they  held,  though  not  Jiterally,  that  man  is  made  in  God's 
image.  Very  well :  God,  morally  perfect,  has  only  to  look 
within  Himself  and  know  what  is  true  and  right;  let  us, 
made  in  His  image,  do  likewise.  Truth  and  Right  are  ab- 
solutc  thintfs  j  wp  ghall  f^rj^j  fhctP  ""'^hin  ourselueSfc.and  from 
their  deepest  essential  nature  they  cannot  mislead  us.-  The 
l^uritans.  of^  course,  had  strenuously  denied  any  such  dt^ma 
as  tj^jg  ^  the  liyht  which  God  vouchsafed  to  theja_was  vouch- 
safed through  no  secret  faculties  of  their  forlornly  lost  human 
nature,  but  only  in  scriptural  phrases^  which  must  be  duly 
interpreted  by  orthodox  parsons.  During  the  heyday  of  the 
^Puritans,  however,  there  had  flourished  a  kind  of  spiritual 
thinkers  as  like  them  in  temperament  as  they  were  different  in 
doctrine,  and  therefore  held  the  most  dangerous  of  heretics. 
These  were  the  Quakers,  like  Woolman^  who  measured  truth 
by  that  inner  |^ht  which  they  beheved  that  th«_£race  of  God 
vouchsafes  to  every  human  being.  TJ?e  Transcendentalists 
were  too  far"  from  orthodox  to  trouble  themselves  about  a 
, Christian  God,^  but  they  believed  in  the  inner  light  as  enthusi- 
astically as  ever  Quakers  didj  and  they  followed  it  almost  as 
ardently. 

The  intensity  of  their  emotional  nature  not  only  distin- 
guished them  from  contemporary  Unitarians,  but  carried 
them  to  greater  lengths  than  even  their  Puritan  ancestors. 
When  Unitarians  got  bejond  the  range  of  human  senses,  they 
phrased  the  u.nknowajjle  almost  as_  conventionally  as  the_Puri- 
tans  .themselves.  uUcing  of  QoH,  of  H^-av^n,  i^f  H^l]  ^  and  so 
did  the  Quakers.     The  Transcendentalists,  with  all  the  en- 
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franchised  ardour  of  revolutionary  temper,  talked  rath.^r  =**"■■» 
yature  and  the. Over-Soul -.  and  ipfiTBi"'  "f  yJcT^n^  enthusi- 
astic  assent  to  the  divinely  implanted . Autho rity  q f  co ns c ience^ 
they  fniiniH  jh"''  ^^f"  ideas  innate  in  the  human  soul  and  spirit 
^ave  warrant  enough  fgr_iingugstioning  heli^  in  the  un- 
fathomable truths  which  tney  so  boldly  proclaimed. 

Jn  one  wajf^  o£  another._jJiis  Transccjidental  movement 
ifTepted  .almost  all  the  ardent  .natures  of  New  England  from 
i^2g  to  ^^^-  In  that  year  it  found  final  expression  in  the 
"DiaL"  a  quarterly  periodical^. which  flourished  until  184.4. 
ItsTirst  ^itor  iras..a919ilt.Sb.C., most  characteristic  figures  of 
Transcendentalism;  This  was  a  woman,  regarded  in  her 
own  time  as  the  prophetess  of  the  new  movement,  and  pre- 
vented by  a  comparatively  early  death  from  stru^ling  through 
days  when  the  movement  had  spent  its  force. 

Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  daughter  of  an  eccentric  but  veiy 
assertive  citizen  of  Cambridge,  was  ^rn.ii^^iSio..  Educated 
by  her  father  according  to  his  own  ideas,  she  was  much  over- 
stimulated  in  youth,  and  grew  into  something  which  impressed 
people  who  disliked  her  as  Intellectual  monstrosity.  She  was 
early  a  teacher  and  a  writer.  ,^he,  contrafitfij  tyith  FiflU:-. 
son  a  Platonically  jntimate  friendship,  of  which  the  records 
enliven  the  humours  of  this  period.  And  among  her  most 
characteristic  proceedings  was  a  series  of  conversations  to 
which  for  a  year  or  two  she  invited  people  to  subscribe.  The 
subscribers  were  duly  admitted  to  her  small  drawing-room, 
where  she  proceeded  to  talk  about  all  manner  of  literary  and 
intellectual  things,  until  you  could  hardly  tell  whether  she 
were  more  like  an  unsexed  version  of  Plato's  Socrates  or  a 
Yankee  Lyceum  lecturer.  In  1840  she  became  editor  of  the 
"  Dial-"  In  1842  she  relinq^uished  the  editorship  to  Emerson, 
and  removed  to  New  York.  Horace  Greeley,  whose  sym- 
pathy with  New  England  reformers  was  always  encouraging, 
had  invited  her  to  become  jhe  literary  critic  of  the  New 
York  *'  Tribune." 
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Two  years  later  she  jrenj_2t]CQa(L  Up  to  this  time  the 
records  of  her  life  indicate  deficienc]'  of  passion.  In  the 
little  lime  irhich  followed,  her  passion  so  asserted  itself  that^ 
had  she  survived,  her  later  work  might  have  been  surpris- 
ingly different  from  what  she  actuaUy  left  us.  She  strayed 
to  Italy,  where  in  the  revolutionary  times  of  1847  she  married 
a  gentleman  named  Ossoli.  an  Italian  patriot  some  years 
younger  than  she.  The  marriage  was  secret ;  no  formal 
record  of  it  exists,  and  it  became  known  only  when  her  ap- 
proach to  confinement  compelled  her  to  admit  it.  She  was 
in  Rome  durii^  the  siege  of  1848,  and  two  years  later  staitcd 
for  America  with  her  husband,  virtually  an  exile,  and  her  child. 
The  ship  on  which  they  were  journeying  was  wrecked  off  Fire 
Island ;  all  three  were  lost. 

An  obviously  extravi^ant  legend  about  her  indicates  at  once 
something  of  how  TranscendentalJsts  presented  themselves  to 
other  people  and  perhaps  a  little  of  thnr  real  temper.  As  we 
may  remember,  one  of  the  poems  which  Poe  approvingly 
remarke(^  among  those  of  the  New  York  Literati  was  written 
by  a  certain  Mrs.  Osgood  about  Fanny  Ellsler.  TTiis  same 
Fanny  Elbler  danced  in  Boston ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  in  the 
"  Dial "  a  grave  argument  that  in  spite  of  her  personal  errors 
it  was  morally  permissible  to  see  and  admire  her  performances 
as  an  artist.  The  story  runs  that,  in  obedience  to  this  moral 
right  and  lesthetic  duty,  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  went 
together  to  see  the  most  accomplished  ballet-dancer  of  the 
'40's.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  ballet  before;  neither 
knew  quite  what  to  expect.  The  dance  began;  both  sat 
serenely  silent ;  at  last  Emerson  spoke.  **  Margaret,"  he  said, 
"this  is  poetry."  "No,  Waldo,"  replied  Margaret,  "it  is 
not  poetry,  it  is  reli^on." 

This  Margaret  Fuller  was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Dial," 
Its  precise  purpose  is  hard  to  state ;  it  may  best  be  grouped 
with  that  little  company  of  evanescent  periodicals,  which  now 
and  then   endeavour  to  afford  everybody  a  fiill  opportunity 
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to  say  anything.  The  deepest  ^reancnt  of  Transcendental- 
ism was  in  the  conviction  that  thejndiyiduaj  has  a  natural 
right  to  believe  far  litmself^iind  Treely  to  express^his  |jf;|ief. 
In  a  community  so'^tHnlnated  by  tradition  .JS  New  England. 
meanwhile,  a  community  of  which  the  most  characteristic 
periodical  up  to  this  time  had  been  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," ^cedqm  of  RjKe^h  in  ^int,  tlamgh^not  theoretically 
deniedi  was  hardly  practicable.  With-sLjnission  Httle"  more 
limited  than  this  ideal  of  freedom,  the  "Dial"  started. 

The  cover  of  the  first  number  was  distinguished  by  a  single 
advertisement,  —  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott's  RoUo  books,  then 
publishing  by  the  same  printer.  This  happy  accident  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  Rollo  was  the  body 
of  which  Transcendenulism  was  the  soul.  Whoever  wishes 
to  know  the  external  aspect  of  the  period  now  in  question 
will  waste  none  of  the  moments  which  he  may  devote  to  Mr. 
Abbott's  luminous  pages.  Nor  will  time  be  wasted  which 
those  whose  curiosity  is  less  centred  on  phenomena  may  find 
themselves  able  to  give  to  the  "  Dial "  itself.  For  though 
the  "  Dial "  was  impractical,  never  circubted  n}uch,  and 
within  four  years  came  to  a  hopeless  financial  end,  its  pages 
are  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  sensible  than  tradition 
has  represented  them.  Of  the  writers,  to  be  sure,  few  have 
proved  immortal.  Bronson  Alcott  and  Theodore  Parker 
seem  &ding  with  Margaret  Fuller  into  mere  memories ; 
and  George  Ripley  has  become  more  nebulous  still. 
But  Thoreau  was  of  the  company ;  and  so  was  Em<er@pn,  who 
bids  fair  to  survive  the  rest  much  as  Shakspere  has  survived 
the  other  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

This  is  perhaps  what  now  makes  the  **  Dial "  most  signifi- 
cant. No  eminent  literary  figure  can  grow  into  existence 
without  a  remarkable  environment ;  and  as  the^  P^S"  of  the  , 
"Jjial  "  gradually  reveal  what  the  environment  of  Emerson's 
jnost  active  _years  was,  it  proves  on  the  whole  more  vigorous 
than  you  would  have  been  apt  to  expect.    Its  vigour,  however. 
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appears  more  plainly  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Dial " 
than  in  the  later.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  periodical  was 
founded,  the  general  temper  for  which  it  stands  had  been 
gathering  force,  ^erely  as  literature,  then,  the  first  two 
or  three  ^v^)llf^^ii  iir''  :<llTn""C'J'  D™^  As  you  turn  the 
pages  of  the  later  numbers  you  are  sensible  of  disintegration. 
The  thought  tends  to  grow  more  vague ;  the  kinds  of  reform 
which  interest  people  grow  more  various  and  wilder;  and, 
above  all,  the  tendency,  so  fatal  to  periodical  literature,  of 
running  to  inordinate  length,  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. You  begin  to  feel  as  if  each  writer  would  have  lilted 
to  write  the  whole  thing  himself.  The  *'  Dial  "  begins  with 
an  auroral  glow,  which  soon  fades  into  a  rather  bewildering 
mist.  From  beginning  to  end,  however,  it  is,  fresh  in  fcel- 
in^jf.  wide  in  scopf^  earnest  in  its  searchfor  truthi^and  less  ' 
eccentric  than  you  would  have  thought  possible.  For  all  its 
ultimate  failure,  it  leaves  a  final  impression  not  only  of  auroral 
hopefulness,  but  of  moral  sanity. 

Tradition  has  remembered  about  it  chiefly  such  oddities  as 
the  "Orpljic  Sayings "  of  Bronson  Alcott, —  "awful  sayings," 
they  havesincebeencaUed,  in  days  when  the  adjective  "awful" 
had  attained  its  cant  meaning.  There  is  room  for  grave  doubt 
whether  Alcott  ever  knew  what  some  of  them  meant  >  certainly 
no  one  else  ever  knew,  and  for  many  years  no  one  has  wanted 
to  know.  Tradition  has  remembered,  too,  ^merson's  ten- 
dency  in  the  later  numbers,  to  laybefiare  the  world..the  inspired 
tru^s  of^  othcE.  ^gripuues  than  the  Christian,  —  Chinese,  In- 
djan^  whatever  else.  At  the  same  time  tradition  has  forgotten 
the  more  solid  and  contcinporaiy  stuif  that  appeared  there.  In 
the  second  number,  for  example,  among  other  things,  Mr, 
George  ^p^'y  ba<t  much  to  say  about  that  Unitarian  ortho- 
doxy against  which  Channing  himself  was  protesting;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  article  Ripley  uses  concerning  his  awak- 
ened New  England  the  words  "new  life,"  in  just  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  found  the  word  "Renaissance"  so  truly 
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to  express  the  spirit  of  the  moment.  A  little  later  a  writer 
believed  to  be  Margaret  Fuller  expounds  that  Christianity  is  a 
prison;  not  long  aiterwards  JbeodorR  Par*^^*",  remembered 
as  the  most  radical  of  the  divines  who  still  called  themselves 
Unitarian,  stoutly  insists  on  the  inexpressible  merit  of  Christ  ' 
as  an  example.  In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  first  year 
there  are  articles  on  abolition,  —  a  movement  which  \o^- 
cally  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  almost  all  who  were  aJFected 
by  the  Transcendental  movement ;  and  Theodore  Parker, 
radical  from  beginning  to  end,  has  some  thoughts  on  labour 
by  no  means  welcome  to  his  conservative  contemporaries. 
In  the  later  volumes  theoretical  socialism  comes  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  com- 
munity at  Brook  Farm  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
Transcend  entail  sts  found  material  expression  for  their  en- 
thusiasm. Along  with  such  articles  as  these  there  is  much 
poetry,  on  the  whole  worth  reading.  Little  of  it  is  excellent ; 
the  best  of  course  is  Emerson's,  mostly  reprinted  a^in  and 
again.  If  not  great,  however,  the  poetry  of  the  "  Dial "  is 
genuine,  — a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  increasingly  culti- 
vated people  earnestly  and  beautifully  to  phrase  emotions  which 
in  their  freshly  enfranchised  New  England  they  truly  felt. 

Though  the  *'  Dial "  had  little  positive  cohesion,  its  writers 
and  all  tjie  TranscendentalistSi.of  whom  we  may  take  them  as 
representative,  were  almost  at  one  as  ardent  opponents  of  life- 

,  less  traditions.  Generally  idealists,  and  believers  in  innate 
ideas,  they  were  stirred  to  emotional  fervour  by  their  detesta- 
tion  of  any  stiffening  orthodoxy,  even  though  that  orthodoxy 
were  so  far  from  dogmatic  as  Yankee  Unitarianism,  And 
naturally  passing  from  things  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  to 
things  of  that  very  palpable  part  of  human  nature^  the  body^ 
they  found  themselves  generally^e^er  to  alter  the  affairs  of 

,■  this  world  for  the  better.  If  any  one  word  could  certainly 
arouse  their  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  it  was  the  word  "re- 
form." 
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Whoever  at  my  moment  contemplates  life  is  bound  to 
Bnd  many  displeasing  things.  He  is  bound  to  find  at  the 
same  time  a  perceptible  Infusion  of  merit  and  virtue.  Thus 
contemplating  the  mazed  and  confusing  panorama  of  exist- 
ence, some  people  shrinlc  from  any  ^on  radically  to  alter 
the  condition  of  human  affairs;  for  bad  as  things  are, alteration 
may  by  chance  involve  more  destruction  of  good  than  sup- 
pression of  evil.  To  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
darker  aspect  of  actual  affairs  seems  the  more  conspicuous 
They  are  always  for  putting  down  the  evil,  trusting  that  the 
good  shall  survive  by  its  inherent  strength  ;  and  when  reform 
takes  up  arms,  we  have  revolutions.  Transcendentalists  never 
thought  of  resorting  to  arms ;  but  they  did  eagerly  inspect  life, 
and  finding  there  many  unsatisfactory  things,  they  eagerly 
welcomed  any  effort  to  make  things  better,  without  much 
question  as  to  how  practicable  that  effort  was,  or  as  to  what 
it  might  incidentally  destroy.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  "  Dial "  will  accordingly  show  that  the  periodical  fervently 
advocated  two  distinct  reforms.  The  more  specific^  whiill'"' 
reached  its  highest  development  later,  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  a  measure  important  enough  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  New  England  to  deserve  separate  discussion.  The  more 
general,  which  developed,  flourished,  and  failed  decidedly  before 
the  antislavery  movement  became  a  poIicicaL  force,  was  that 
eflnrr  tn  rffnrm  the  Structure  of  socji-^y  whiv''  ^"'md  expres- 
sion  in  the  community  of  Brook;  f^rm  n(;^^-  Rn<itnn- 

In  1841,  a  number  of  people,  — all  in  sympathy  with  the 
'^[ffnBrrr''Tr'"'"^'^]"""''  -""■"  "'  '■— "■  ■■.>;>-f^  for  the  *'  Dial,"  —  —  I  i  .'r' 
among  the  more  conspicuous  of  whom  were  Mr.  Geot^e  Rifh- 
lejf,_Mr._ Charles  Anderson .  Dana,  and  Mr.  John  Sullivan 
n^ipht,  bought  a  farm^  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Boston. 
Here  they  proposed  to  found  an  ideal  community,  where 
everybody  should  work  to  support  the  establislujjent  and 
where  there  should  be  plenty  of  leisuj;e.Jiaj:— Mbelacly-and 
"*'^y''nC   p'"""*      Incidentally  there .  was_tp„b£ -.a -school. 
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where  children  from  their  earliest  years  were  to  g^ve  their 
infantile  help  in  the  work  of  the  c<Mnmunity.  The  experi- 
ment began.  At  least  during  its  earlier  j^ears,  Brook  Farm 
attracted  considerable  notice,  and  the  sympathetic  attention  of 
many  people  afterward  more  eminent  than  its  actual  mem- 
bers. Hawthorne  came  thithe^^  f'JF— "L??-.!^^).  ^"'^  ^"  "  B^-'the- 
Jale  Romance"  is  an  idealised  picture  of  the _estab lish ment , 
Emerson,  though  never  an  actual  member,  was  there  off  and 
an,  always  with  shrewd,  kindly  interest.  Thither,  too,  occa- 
sionally came  Margaret  Fuller^jn  »>inm  «nmp  havi-  A\^n„f^^A 
the  original  of  Hawthorne's  Zenobia.  But  if  Margaret  Fuller 
really  suggested  Zenobia,  Zenobia  is  probably  Hawthorne's 
most  wonderful  creation.  For  Zenobia  is  profoundly  femi- 
nine \  and  whatever  else  poor  Margaret  Fuller  seems,  at  least 
until  after  her  passionate  marriage,  she  seems  so  lost  in 
Transcendental  abstraction  that  nothing  short  of  genius  could 
connect  with  her  the  idea  of  sex. 

Brook  Farm,  of  course,  was  only  a  Yankee  expression  of 
the  world-old  impulse  to  get  rid  of  evil  by  establishing  life  on 
principles  different  from  those  of  economic  law.  From  earliest 
times,  theoretical  writers  have  proposed  various  forms  of  com- 
munistic existence  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  sin  and  suffering  of  human  beings  in  any  dense  popu- 
lation. T7*°  \yriter  whose  principles  most  definitely  affected 
Brook  Farm  in  its  later  development  was  Fourier,  a  French 
philosophgr,  who  sketched  out  a  ratlier  elaborate  ideal  society. 
The  basis  of  his  system  was  that  people  should  separate  them- 
selves into  pbalaQxes..  of  no  considerable  numbers,  and  that 
each  phalanx  should  be  mutually  helpful  and  self-supporting. 
This  conception  so  commended  itself  to  the  Brook  Farmers 
that,  at  an  expense  decidedly  beyond  their  means,  they  actu- 
ally built  a  phalanstery,  or  communal  residence,  as  nearly  as 
might  be  on  the  lines  which  Fourier  suggested. 

What  marked  the  peculiarly  Yankee  character  of  the 
Brook  Farmers,  was  thdr  calm  disregard  of  a  vital  point  in 
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Foiirier**  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  human  unhappiness  is  caused  by  the  loves  of 
men  and  women.  This  phase  of  unhappiness  some  theorists 
would  avoid  by  lifelong  celibacy.  Fourier  less  austerely 
avoided  it  by  introducinp;  into  his  phalansteric  jystcm_  a 
decent  variety  of_  free  love^  whereby  adult  men  and  women 
should  be  permitted  to  nve_tci^ether,^e  1""!^  a  a  *^^y  found  ^"^ 
it  mutually  "gffiS^blPj  and  to  separate  withou^jnconycijicnt 
fonnalities  whenever  mutually  so  inclined)  thus  perpetuating 
an  ideal  race  in  obedience  to  unimpeded  affinities  of  nature. 
When  rhft  Rr^jfi  Farmers  arrived  at  this  phase  of  Fourier's 
applied  philosophy,  they  simply jgnoredjju^  Cynical  con- 
temporaries rather  looked  for  a  development  of  free  love  in 
a  community  whose  principles  so  clearly  involved  this  form 
of  freedom  as  well  as  those  which  they  openly  advocated. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  However  absurd,  however 
eccentric  and  irritating,  Brook  Farm  may  have  seemed  to 
people  of  strong  sense,  it  passed  from  beginning  to  end 
without  scandal.  People  who  were  married  lived  there  as 
respectable  married  people  should ;  unmarried  people  lived  there 
with  all  that  unaffected  purity  of  personal  life  which  is  so 
generally  charaaerlstic  of  the  better  classes  throughout  America. 
Ttic.same  native  trait  which  appears  in  the  absence  of  hibricity 
from  Anji^rican  ^ptiqgjS  appears  a^in  in  the  fact  that  at 
Brook  Farm,  freely  given  over  to  tbeorerical  socialism  and 
to  the  teachings  of  Fourier^  men  and  women  lived  sweet, 
clean  lives.  You  might  have  watched  them  throughout  the 
seven  years  of  their  communal  existence,  you  might  have 
listened  to  every  word  which  they  uttered  about  the  teach- 
ings of  their  revered  French  apostle;  but  unless  you  had 
turned  to  Fourier's  own  writings,  you  would  never  have 
found  reason  to  suspect  that  among  his  tcachii^s  was  the 
'  doctrine  of  free  love. 

Brook  Farm  inevitably  went  to  pieces.     Its  members  were 
not  skilled  enough  in  ^riculture  to  make  farming  pay ;  they 
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found  manual  labour  too  exhausting  to  permit  much  activity 
of  mind  in  the  considerable  leisure  which  their  system  afforded 
them  i  they  discovered  no  new  truths }  and  incidentally  they 
discerned  with  more  and  more  certainty  that  when  you  get 
t<^ether  even  so  small  a  company  of  human  beings  as  are 
comprised  in  one  of  Fourier's  phalanxes,  you  cannot  avoid 
uncomfortable  incompatibility  of  temper.  In  184.7  ^^'^  ^'^^ 
phalanstery,  which  had  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  and  had 
almost  exhausted  thdr  funds,  was  burned  down ;  it  was 
not  insured,  and  before  long  the  whole  community  ligd  to. 
break  up. 

"  The  "  Dial"  had  come  to  its  innocent  end  three  years 
^efore.  ^Transcendentalism  proved  unable  lon^^  IS.^^JEP'^^ 
itself  in  any  coherent  fcjifm.  ypt  hjijihy  of  those  who  were 
— "« — >-^  ■^f}t^  It  -»"— ■  f*i-p.»^  :r.t^  /....^^^..pi,^-  ^merson's 
career  we  shall  consider  in  a  little  detail,  and  Hawthorne's,  too, 
when  the  time  comes.  Margaret  Fuller  hardly  survived  the 
period  of  which  she  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament ;  when 
Brook  Farm  faded  away,  she  was  already  in  Italy.  She  had 
gone  thither  by  way  of  New  York,  whither  she  had  been  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  sympathy  with  all  sdrts  of 
New  England  reform.  Greeley  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  settlement  in  New  York  of  two  eminent  Brook 
Farmers.  One  was  Mr.  George  Ripley,  perhaps  the  chief 
spirit  of  the  community.  He  b^an  life  as  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  TTieodore  Parker 
was  the  most  cuhivated  Boston  divine  of  his  day.  He 
found  even  the  Unitarian  ministry  too  narrow  in  its  ortho- 
doxy. When  Brook  Farm  proved  impracticable,  he  became 
the  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  with  which 
he-retained  his  connection  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  honour- 
able life.  His  wife,  who  began  in  ardent  sympathy  with  him, 
became  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Ripley  himself 
developed  into  a  completely  free-thinking  and  agreeably 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.     Mr.  Charles  Dana,  too,  was 
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for  a  while  connected  with  the  "  Tribune."  After  a  varied 
careeTf  he  finally  became  editor  of  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
which  in  his  day  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  the  most 
unprincipled  and  the  most  readable  newspaper  in  America. 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  became  associated  with  the 
periodicals  published  by  the  Harpers,  maintaining  more  of  the 
purely  ideal  quality  of  his  early  days.  Mr.  Dw^hl  returned 
to  Boston,  where,  as  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Music,"  he 
did  rather  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  city  what  it  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be, —  a  vital  centre  of  musical  an. 
And  so  in  various  ways  Brook  Farm  faded  into  a  memory, 
hut  one  which  always  remained  dear  to  those  who  knew  the 
dreamy  old  days  as  ihey  flitted  through  the  sunshine.  For 
though  in  one  sense  the  movement  came  to  nothing,  it  was  an 
earnest,  sincere,  beautiful  effort  to  make  human  life  better  by 
practising  the  principles  of  ideal  truth.  Brook  Farm  was 
typical  of  all  Transcendentalism.  It  had  a  bright  beginning, 
a  rather  bewildering  adolescence,  and  a  confused,  misty  end  \ 
but  it  left  no  one  the  worse  for  its  influence. 

This  Ne^y  England  Transcendentalism  developed  most 
vigorously  in  those  years  when  the  intellectual  life  of  New 
York  was  embodied  in  the  lf>iif-^^pj-|yy]ffn-..srhf»il  pf  writers. 
By  i-finfractii^jy  '^ir*"  ^"'"  neighbouring  phases  of  thought 
we  can  see  how  unalterably  New  England  kept  the  trace  of 
its  Puritan  origifj,  eagerly  aspiring~to  knowjf  dge  of  absolute 

, truth.  The  jiterature  of  the  *^iWcVfh"^'^y  ifbp"!  W/tf  Jicver 
more  than  a  litf;r:^jm-|f  gf  B^^si'rg-  Even  the  lesser  literature 
i>UjaflSCfJl(irilllnli'""i  "Of  to  speak  of  its  permanent  phases, 
constantly  and  eariiestly  AS^'red  ,to__be_  a  literature^  of^  both 
knowledee  and  powei;,  seeking  in  the  eternities  for  new  ranges 
of  truth  wEich'^buld  broaden,  sweeten,  strengthen,  and  j^jirify 
mankjgj}^^ 

~  In  brief^  just  as  Unitarianh'"  f^prpq^ nt<^  the  temporary 
onhodoxy  of  renascent  New  Eticla"*^!  TjaiacendemaJisPIl, 
represents  its  vagrant  spiritual  philosophy    Mr.  Cabot,  in  his 
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biography  of  Emerson,  calk  the  movement  an  outburst  of 
Romanticism ;  by  "  Romanticism  "  he  means  something  very 
like  what  we  have  called  the  revolutionary  spirit,  —  a  phase 
of  that  world  movement  which  had  shown  itself  in  Europe 
more  than  a  generation  before.  On  Continental  Europe  ' 
this  had  expressed  itself  in  the  excesses  of  the  f  rench  Revo- 
liitiop.  Tn  England  it  had  expressed  itself  in  that  outburst  "^ 
of  romantic  Esauy-which  made  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  distinct  epoch  in  English  letters.  The  j 
human  nature  of  New  England  meanwhile  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence  of  tradition  in  the  vagaries  of  an  ideal  pbjlosophy^  ' 
and  in  a  fervid  assertion  of  rhe  rip|ht  f^f  inHiviHnak  tp  k^V 
truth,  g^^}i_^for^htmself.  This  enifranchiscd  Yankee  human 
nature  may  perhaps  seem  vague,  untutored,  far  from  wise ; 
but  whatever  its  errors,  and  whatever  the  limits  of  its  good 
sense,  one  fact  about  Transcendentalism  must  be  evident 
even  to  those  who  arc  most  sensible  of  its  humourous 
aspect.  Throughout  It  was  aspiring ;  and  its  aspi^tion^  had 
a  touch  of  almost  uncarthly_jffieetness  and  purity.  The 
old  dogmas  of  the  Puritans  had  taught  that  uncontrolled 
human  nature  must  instantly  reveal  itself  as  damnable.  To 
any  honest  mind  the  human  nature  of  nineteenth-century  New 
England,  in  the  first  enfranchisement  of  Transcendentalism, 
must  seem  as  far  from  damnable  as  if  damnation  had  never 
darkened  the  dreams  of  humanity. 
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As  time  passes,  it  grows  more  and  more  clear  that  by  far  the 
most  eminent  figure  among  the  Transcendentalists,  if  not 
indeed  in  all  the  literary  history  of  America,  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Born  at  Boston  in  i8o'^.  and  jgcended  from"'a"' 
long  line  o7  ministers,  he  was  as  tmlya  New  England  Brahmin 
as  was  Cotton  Mather,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  His 
father  was  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  alr^dy 
Unitarian,  but  still  maintaining  unbroken  the  organisation 
which  had  been  founded  by  John  Cotton  at  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  The  elder  Emerson  died  early.  His  sons  were 
brought  up  in  poverty ;  but  they  belonged  on  both  sides  to 
that  hereditary  clerical  class  whose  distinction  was  still  indfr-.  . 
pendent  uf  so  material  an  accident  as  fortune.  In  182 1  Waldo 
Emerson  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  where,  as  his 
"  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England  "  record,  the 
teaching  of  Edward  Everett  was  filling  the  air  with  renascent 
enthusiasm.  After  graduation  Emerson  supported  himself  for 
a  few  years  by  school-teaching,  studying  meanwhile  his  heredi- 
tary profession  of  divinity.  In  j82q  he  was  made  colleague 
to  the  Reverend  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston.  This  was  the  church  which  had  re- 
mained for  above  sixty  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathers.  His 
ministerial  career,  then,  began  in  lineal  succession  to  Cotton 
Mather's  own.  Mr.  Ware,  infirm  in  health,  soon  resigned  ; 
and  before  Emerson  was  thirty  years  old,  he  had  become  the 
regular  minister  of  the  Second  Church. 
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On  the  9th  of  September,  fg^^  hg  preached  there  the 
sermon  which  brought  his  pastoral  carecr__to  a  close.  TTie 
subject  was  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  his  text  was  :  '^  The  king- 
dom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,'  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rom.  xiv.  17."  —  "In 
the  history  of  the  Church,"  he  begins,  "  no  subject  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  controversy  than  the  L.ord's  Supper.  There 
never  has  been  any  unanimity  in  the  undereunding  of  its 
nature,  nor  any  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  celebrating  it." 
He  goes  on  with  a  long  paragraph  stating  various  divergencies 
of  custom  in  sacramental  observance,  and  then  proceeds :  — 

"  I  allude  to  these  facts  oaly  to  show  that,  so  far  from  the  supper 
being  a  traditioo  in  which  men  are  full;  agreed,  there  has  always  been 
the  widest  room  for  difference  of  opinions  upon  this  particular.  Hav- 
ing recently  given  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  I  was  fed  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  did  not  intend  to  establish  an  institution  for 
perpetual  observance  when  he  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disciples; 
zaA,  further,  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  celebrate  it  the 

The  body  of  the  sermon  is  devoted  to  a  cool  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  this  conclusion  and  opinion ;  and  at  the  end 
comes  the  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived :  — 

"Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  have  proposed  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Church  to  drop  the  use  of  the  elements  and  the 
claim  of  authority  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  and  have 
suggested  a  mode  in  which  a  meeting  for  the  same  purpose  might  be 
held,  free  of  objection. 

"  My  brethren  have  considered  my  views  with  patience  and  candour, 
and  have  recommended,  unanimously,  an  adherence  to  the  present 
form.  I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  consider  whether  it  be- 
comes me  to  administer  it.  1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  I  oujjht  ijot. 
This  discourse  has  already  been  so  far  extended  that  I  can  only  say 
that  the  reason  of  my  determination  is  shortly  this :  —  It  is  my  desire, 
in  the  office  o[  a  Christian  minister,  to  do  nothing  which  I  cannot  do 
with  my  whole  heart  Having  said  this,  I  have  said  all.  l,_h\ye  no 
hostility  to  this  institution ;  I  am  only  stating  my  want  of  sympathy 
with  it.  Neither  should  I  ever  have  obtruded  this  opinion  upon  other 
people,  had  I  not  been  called  by  my  office  to  administer  it    That  is 
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)t  interested  in  it.    I  am  con- 

,v    r      - H.TirTtTSI^e'men  and  please 

Heaven,  and  I  sKall  rejolce'iri  aJT'tlie  good  it  produces." 

*'  I  am  content  that  it  should  stand  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  but  "I  am  not  interested  in  it,"  — that  is  the  view 
expressed  of  the  holiest  mysteiy  of  Christianity  by  a  man  who 
stood  for  three  years  in  the  pulpit  of  Cotton  Mather.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  literature  of  heresy  contains  two 
phrases  which  to  any  mind  still  aiFected  by  traditional  Chris- 
tian faith  must  seem  more  saturated  with  serene  insolence. 

Serenely  insolent,  at  least  to  orthodox  Christians,  Emerson 
remained  all  his  life.  This  life  was  far  from  eventful.  J^fter 
giving  up  his  pastorate  he  supported^  fajm self  ^s  a  lecturer, 
occasionally  preaching.  He  went  abroad  for  a  yeafi'Sepin- 
" ' tig ^t^gt  Yr.'C"'^ s ti i p  wit h  , Catliig  which  resulted.in  their,  life- 
long  correspondence.  In  r8j;^_  appeared  his  first  book, 
'"Nature,"  beautiful,  serene,  obscurej  stimulating*  pernieatcd 
with  the  idealism  which  was  the  basis  of  his  phitosophy.  In 
l8?7.he  gave,  before  the  Phi  Beta  ICappa  Society  of  Harvard 
Collie,  his  ce ieb rat eiT address  on, "The  American  Scholar," 
of  which  the_closin^  paragraph  is  among  the  most  aruculatc- 
asscrtions  of  his  individualism :  — 

"  If  the  single  man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  instincts,  and 
there  abide,  the  huge  vorld  will  come  round  to  him.  Patience, — 
patience;  with  the  shades  of  all  the  good  and  great  for  company;  and 
for  solace  the  perspective  of  your  own  infinite  life;  and  for  work  the 
study  and  communicatioa  of  principles,  the  making  those  instiacb) 
prevalent,  the  conversion  of  the  World.  Is  it  not  the  chief  disgrace  in 
the  world  not  to  be  an  unit ;  —  not  to  be  reckoned  one  character ;  — 
not  to  yield  that  pecnliar  fruit  which  each  man  was  created  to  bear, 
but  to  be  reckoned  in  the  gross,  in  the  hundred,  or  the  thousand,  of 
the  party,  the  section,  to  which  we  belong;  and  our  opinion  predicted 
geographically,  as  the  north  or  the  sonth?  Not  so,  brothers  and 
friends, — please  God,  ours  shall  not  be  so.  We  will  walk  on  our  own 
feet ;  we  will  work  with  our-ewn  hands  ;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds. 
The  study  of  letters  shall  no  longer  be  a  name  for  pity,  for  doubt,  and 
for  sensual  indulgence.  The  dread  of  roan  and  the  love  of  man  shall 
be  a  wall  of  defence  and  a  wreath  of  joy  around  all.    A  nation  of  men 
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will  for  die  first  time  exist,  because  each  believes  himself  inspired  bj 
the  Divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all  men." 

In  the  followimr  year,  his  add rcss_  before  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge  carried  his  gospel  of  individualism  to_a 
poinTwliich  staggered  even  that  heretical  seminaiy.     Full  of 


theoretical  liberalisnij_  its  authorities  had  deliberately  invited 
to  their  baccalaureate  pulpit  a  self-disfrocke3"  divine,  who  had 
discarded  the  Lord's  Supper  because  he  happened  not  to  find 
it  interesting.  What  he  said  frightened.  Harvard  theolopy  it- 
self hack  tovrard  at  least  Unitarian  orthodoxy.  Here  arc  two 
bits  of  his  unfettered  exhortation  :  — 

"  Let  me  admonish  you,  first  of  all,  to  ^  aloTjes  to  refuse  the  good 

models',  even  tliose  which  are  sacred  in  the  imagmation  of  men,  and 
aai"e  to'lovc  God  without  mediator  or  veil.  .  .  .  Thank  God  for  these 
good  men,  ^ut  say, '  I  also  am  a  man.'  Imitation  cannot  go  above  its 
model.  The  imitator_dooms  himself  tp,  hopeless  mediocrity.  The  in- 
ventor did  it  because  it  was  natural  to  hint,  and  so  in  him  it  has  a 
charm.  In  the  imitator  something  else  is  natural,  and  he  bereaves 
himself  ot  his  own  beauty,  to  come  short  of  another  man's. 

"  Yourself  a  new-bom  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cast  behind  y.qu  ail 
conformity,  and  acquaint  men  at  first  hand  with  the  Deity. 

"  I  look  for  the  hour  when  that  supreme  Beauty  which  ravished  the 
souls  of  those  eastern  men,  and  chie^y  of  those  Hebrews,  and  throt^h 
their  lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in  the  West  also. 
The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  contain  immortal  sentences,  that 
have  been  bread  of  life  to  millions.  But  they  have  no  epical  in- 
t^rity,  are  fragmentary;  are  not  shown  in  tbeir  order  to  the  intel- 
lect. I  look  for  the  new  Teacher  that  shall  follow  so  far  those  shining 
laws  that  he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle ;  shall  see  their  rounding 
complete  grace;  shall  see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul;  shall 
see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitadon  with  purity  of  heart;  and 
shall  show  that  the  Ought,  that  Duty,  is  one  thing  with  Science,  with 
Beauty,  and  with  Joy." 

In  such  spirit  as  these  earlier  works  show^^he  went  oa  lec- 
turing and  writing^ali  his  life,  incidentally,  it  is  said,  displaying. 
^^  practical  good  sense.     Although  he  never  made  a  fortunc/Ee 
managed  to    lay  by  more  money  than  most  of  hts   literary 
contemporaries  and  to  provide  for  a  comforuble  old  age.     He 
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lived  until  1882.  Plenty  of  Boston  people  not  yet  past  mid- 
dle age  still  remember  his  figure,  which  so  beautifully  em- 
bodied the  gracious  dignity,  the  unpretentious  scope,  and  the 
unassuming  distinction  of  those  who  led  the  New  England 
Renaissance. 

Emerson's  work  is  so  individual  that  you  can  probably  get 
no  true  impression  of  it  without  reading  deeply  for  yourself. 
Xo  many  this  may  be  irksome.  Like  all  powerful  individ- 
ualities, his  can  hardly  leave  a  reader  indilierent ;  you  will  be 
dther  attracted  or  repelled,  and  if  repelled,  the  repulsion  will 
very  likely  make  the  reading  demand  a  strenuous  act  of  will. 
But  any  student  of  American  letters  must  force  himself  to  the 
task;  for  Emerson,  thinking,  talking,  writing,  lecturing  from 
that  Concord  where  he  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  produced,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  work  which  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  the  things  which  other  men  were  making  begin 
to  &de,  seems  more  and  more  sure  of  survival.  America 
produced  him ;  and  whether  you  like  him  or  not,  he  is  bound 
to  live. 

As  one  grows  familiar  with  his  work,  its  most  characteristic 
trait  begins  to  seem  one  which  in  a  certain  sense  is  not  indi- 
vidual at  all,  but  rather  is  comipon  to  all  phases  of  lasting 
Uterature. 

Cbssical  immortality,  of  course,  is  demonstrable  only  by 
the  lapse  of  cumulating  ^es.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
sure :  in  all  acknowledged  classics,  —  in  the  great  works  of 
antique  literature,  sacred  and  profane  alike,  and,  to  go  no 
further,  in  the  great  poetry  of  Dante  or  of  Shakspcre,  —  there 
proves  to  reside  a  vitality  which  as  the  centuries  pass  shows 
itself  less  and  less  conditioned  by  the  human  circumstances 
of  the  writers.  No  literary  expression  was  ever  quite  free 
from  historical  environment.  Homer  —  one  poet  or  many  — 
belongs  to  the  heroic  age  of  Greece ;  Virpl,  or  Horace,  to 
Augustan  Rome ;  Dante  to  the  Italy  of  Guclpbs  and  Ghi- 
bellines ;  Shakspere   to   Elizabethan  England.     But   take   at 
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random  any  page  from  any  of  these,  and  you  will  find  some- 
thing so  broadly,  pervasively,  lastingly  human,  that  generation 
after  generation  will  read  it  on  with  no  sense  of  the  chang- 
ing epochs  which  have  passed  since  the  roan  who  spoke  this 
word  and  the  men  for  whom  it  was  spoken  have  rested  in 
immortal  slumber.  In  the  work  of  Emerson,  whatever  its 
final  value,  there  is  something  of  this  note.  Every  other 
writer  at  whom  we  have  glanced,  and  almost  every  other 
at  whom  we  shall  ^aiice  KereafteVj  demands  fojt. understand- 
ing that  we  revive  pur  sympathy  with  the  fading  or  fad^ed 
conditions  which  surrounded  his  conscious  life.  At  best  these 
other  works,  vitally  contemporaneous  in  their  own  days,  grow 
more  and  more  old-fashioned.  EmeHoii,  on  the  other. hand, 
from  begin ningjjg^endj  s^fms  f^flg^flpily  modern,  with  a  con- 
temporaneousness almost  as  perennial  as  that  of  Scriptuie 
itself.  Though  his  work  may  lack  something  of  true  great- 
ness, it  surely  seems  alive  with  such  unconditioned  freedom 
of  temper  as  makes  great  literature  so  inevitably  lasting. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  page  at  which  a  volume  of  his 
"  Essays  "  chances  to  open,  —  that  where  the  verse  is  printed 
i^it'h  which  he  prefaced  his  essay  on  "  Spiritual  Laws  "  :  — 

"  The  living  Heaven  thy  prayers  respect, 
House  at  once  and  architect. 
Quarrying  man's  rejected  hours. 
Builds  there  with  eternal  towers; 
Sole  and  self-commanded  works, 
Fears  not  undermining  days. 
Grows  by  decays, 
And,  by  famous  mi(;ht  that  lurks 
In  reaction  and  recoil, 
Malces  flame  to  freeze  and  ice  to  boil ; 
Forging,  through  swart  arms  of  Offence, 
The  silver  seat  of  Innocence." 

What  this  means  we  may  admit  ourselves  unable  to  undetr 
stand ;  but  with  all  due  vexation  or  humility,  we  can  hardly 
help  feeling  that  here  is  not  a  word  or  even  a  lurking  mood 
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which  might  not  have  emerged  from  eldest  human  time,  or 
might  not  as  well  emerge  from  the  most  remote  human  future 
our  imagination  can  conceive.  In  essence  throughout,  Emer- 
son's work  bids  fair  to  disr^rd  the  passing  of  timei  its 
spirit  seems  little  more  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  oi 
nineteenth-century  Concord  or  Boston  than  Homer's  was  by 
the  old  ^gean  breezes. 

In  form,  on  the  other  hand,  Emerson's  work  seems  almost 
as'^cerdrntj'Jocal.  Broadly  spelling",  it"  fj^-lhtp-'t  wo  "classes, 
—  essays  and-gggms.  The  essays  are  generally  composed  of 
materials  which  he  collected  for  purposes  of  lecturing.  His 
astonishing  lack  of  method  is  ^miliar;  he  would  < 
stantly  make  note  of  any  idea  which  occurred  to  him ;  and 
when  he  wished  to  give  a  lecture,  he  would  huddle  together  as 
many  of  these  notes  as  should  fill  the  assigned  time,  trusting 
with  all  the  calm  assurance  of  his  unfaltering  individualism 
that  the  truth  inherent  in  the  separate  memoranda  would  give 
them  all  together  the  unity  implied  in  the  fact  of  their  com- ; 
mon  sincerity.  But  though  this  bewildering  lack  oi  system' 
for  a  moment  di^uise  the  true  character  of  his  essays,  the 
fact  that  these  essays  were  so  often  delivered  as  lectures 
should  remind  us  of  what  they  really  are.  The  Yankee 
lecturers,  of  whom  Emerson  was  the  most  eminent,  were  only 
halfrSCCularised  preachers, —  men  who  stood  up  and  talked  to 
ancestrally  attentive  audiences.  And  these  eager  bearers  were 
disposed  at  once  to  respect  the  authority  of  their  teachers,  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  error,  and  to  go  home  with  a  sense  of 
edification,  Emerson^s  essays,  in  short,  prove  to  be  an  obvi- 
otK-d«velopment  from  the  endless  sermons  with  which  for  gen- 
Qcatiom  his  ancestors  had  regaled  the  New  England. fathers. 
In  much  the  same  way,  Emcison'si  poem3j.for  all  their  erratic 
■oddity  of  form,  prove  on  consideration  to  possess  ihSn^^^ualH 
-ties  of  temper  for  which  an  orthodox  mind  would  have  sought' 
eyprcawon  in  hymns.  They  m  designed  not  so  much  to  set 
forth  human  emotion  orto  give  aestheucJel^ht  as  to  stimulate 
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-^  moral  or  spiritual  ardour.     For  all  his  indiyidiiaUgni^^  Emerson 

The  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England,  however,  came,  as 
truly  as  Paul  himself,  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  To  say  that 
preaching  so  various  as  Emerson's  excludes  anything,  would 
be  presumptuous.  But  certainly  the  impression  produced  by 
more  than  one  examination  of  Emerson's  writii^  goes  &r  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  one  thing  which  be  ignored  was 
the  crucifixion.  Chdst  as  a  philosopher  he  respected  and 
rCKCtfinced*  but_Christ  the  Redeemer,  who  takes  upon  Him-"** 
self  the  sins  of  the  world,  int?i;^slcil'luill. no  more  thari  tBe 
Lord's  Supper.  So  far  as  Christ  was  a  ^rogbe^  a  speaker  of 
beautiful  and  noble  truth,  a,  living  example  of  stainless  life, 
ITintninii  n8iiM„  rrrrrrntlj  bow  bgiofc  him;  taut  _ffhar  it- 
came  to  considering  Christ  as  more  diyine  .tlian  other  gooT* 
■pen,  this  same  Emerson  found  the  act  as  far  from  reasonaTiTc 
as  asserting  one  day's  sunshine  superior  to  that  of  another. 
The  Christian  Scripture|,he  thought  on  the  whole  nobler  than 
even  the  Greek,  and  still  more  so  than  those  more  remote  ones 
with  wtuch  he  overloaded  some  later  numbers  of  the  "  Dial." 
All  alike,  hAwever,  great  and  small,  iiuef«ted  hiiQ, merely  as 
giu4fS;j  neither  more  nor  less  authoritative  than  such  other 
guides  as  experience  or  the  inner  light.  Each  and  all  he 
valued  only  so  far  as  they  might  help  mankind  toward  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  which  he  felt  it  his  business  to  preach.  His 
business,  he  felt  it,  rather  than  his  duty.  That  fact  of  "in- 
terest," for  lack  of  which  he  discarded  the  most  sacred  of  all 
Christian  traditions,  really  went  to  the  depths  of  his  nature, 
^*^hnt  infprmiril.him  he.«aa-£.repared  to  set  forthsojoajt  as 
the  interest  lasted ;  what  did  not  interest  him  h«^:^as  equally 
prepared  serenely  to  .neglect^ no  matter  what  anybody^  tXfi'.' 
thought,  jihaut  it.  He  had,  however,  the  native  grace  never 
to  relax  his  interest  in  what  hr  t^nnc-AvrA  tp  be  th<;  det^gt  of 
all  tsMthtju.  namely,  tl^thejicnd  human  ken  there  lie  unfathom- 
able, unseen,  inexhaustible  depths  of  reality.    Into  these  depths 
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he  was  constantly  seeking  to  pry  as  deeply  as  bis  buman  lim- 
itatix>n3  would  allow ;  and  what  he  saw  there  he  was  constantly 
and  eagerly  interested  to  reveal.  A  Yankee  preacher  of  un- 
fettered idealism,  one  may  call  him ;  better  still,  its  seer,  its 
prophet.       *~ 

Idealism,  of  course,  is  ancestrally  familiar  to  any  race  of 
Puritan  origin.  That  life  is  a  fleeting  manifestation  of  un- 
TRIiomable  realities  which  lie  beyond  i^,  that  all  we  see  and 
all  we  do  and  all  we  know  are  merely  symbols  of  things  un- 
seen.  unactable,  unknowablCi  had  been  preached  to  New 
England  from  the  beginning.  But  Emerson's  idealism  soared. 
far  above  that  of  the   Christian  fathers.    TTierr  effort  was 


constantly  to  reduce  unseen  eternities  to  a  system  as  rigid  as 
that  which  addressed  their  human  senses;  and  this  effort 
has  so  far  succeeded  that  to-day  those  who  call  God  by  His 
name  thereby  almost  clothe  Him  in^flesh  and  blood,  in  Jove- 
like beard  and  flowing  robes,  turning  Htm  once  more,  even 
though  immortally,  into  a  fresh  symbol  of  the  infinite  divine 
8el£j»hich  essentially  transcends  all  limitation.  To  Emersonpi 
.on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Godj  likc_the_life  ,p_f  Christ,  _ 
grouped  itself  with  the  little  facts  of  every-day  existence  as 

^simply  one  more  phenomenal  symbol  of  unspeakable,  un- 
fathomable, transcendental  tmtl].  Th^rn  is  f^t]-  f yf r  some- 
thing  beyond  ;   you  may  call  it  God,  you  may  call  it  Nature, 

jrou  may  call  it.Qier-Soul ;  each  name  becomes  a  fresh  limi- 

taHnrij  y  it^fr^    "y^htllj^    V"  "'    '^'^    human    language    of  OUfS. 

The  essential  thing  is  not  what^you^call  the  everlasting  eter- 
nitie^ ;  it  is  that  you  shall  never  cease,  simply  and  reverently, 
with  constantly  living  interest,  to  recognise  and  to  adore 
them, . 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  infinite  eternity  of  divine  truth, 
no  man,  not  even  Christ  himself,  is  free  from  the  almost 
equally  infinite  limitations  of  earthly  life.  The  essence  of 
truth  is  that  it  comprehends  and  comprises  all  things,  phc- 
Homena  and  ideals  alike;  aod  we  men,  great  or  small,  our- 
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selves  on  any  eternal  scale  little  more  wonderful  than  are  the 
leaves  of  grass  which  spring  and  wither  in  the  fi^IH^  ran  ^r- 
ceive  at  any  moment  only  one  aspect  of  this  truth.  Look  at 
tlie  moon  ;  when  it  is  full  you  shall  see  it  as  a  silvery  disk  in 
the  heavens ;  again  it  is  shrunk  to  a  sicklej  and  yet  again  you 
shall  sec  no  moon  at  all.  By  and  by  you  leam  a  little  of  the 
secret  taw  which  reveals  the  same  satellite  first  in  one  of  its 
protean  forms  and  then  in  another  throughout  the  changing 
months  of  our  fleeting  human  years.  Gaze  next  into  the 
infinities,  whereof  the  system  is  so  unspeakably  further  from 
simplicity  than  the  motions  of  any  moon  or  planets.  At  one 
moment  you  shall  see  them  in  one  aspect,  at  the  next  in  an- 
other, and  so  on  till  life  and  eternity  shall  merge.  Nay,  you 
shall  have  less  true  knowledge  of  them  than  if  for  a  little 
while  one  should  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and,  seeing 
only  a  curved  line  dimly  gleaming  in  sunset  skies,  should  re- 
turn to  the  shades  with  news  that  there  is  no  moon  lefi  but  a 
sinking  new  one. 

Would  you  strive  to  reconcile  one  with  another  the  glories 
of  eternity  f  strive,  with  your  petty  human  powers,  to  prove 
them  consistent  things  i  — 

"  Why  should  you  keep  your  head  over  your  shoulder  ?    Why  drag 

gbojit  this  corpse  of  joar  memory,  lest  you  contradict  somewTiat  you 

,"  Ij^ve  ^ta^d  in  this  or  tTial  public  place?  'Suppose  you  s'TiouU'coK- 

".  lradjc^ou«elf ;  JSbW-lllCtt?  •   ■  ■j\  foolish  gonsTslpncj  is  the  lio'B^ 

^  goblin  of  little  minds,  a  tinted  by,  little  Jtatesm  en  and  philosophers  and 

'  dis.nes.  ^  ,With  cpnsistency  a  great  soul  hoa  simply  potJiijjg  W  _do. 

■  He'may  as  well  concern  himself  with  the  shadow  on  the  wall.     Speak 

'•■what  you   think  now  in  hardwords  and  to-morrow  speak  what   to- 

■.  mprrpiJibip'ts  in  haf^Vords  again,  though  it  contradict  everything 

^KHJiaKfi-K'^  'o^^y.  .  •  .  Pythagoras  was  misunderstood,  and  So- 

•  crates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and 

Newton,  and  every  pure  and  wise  spirit  that  ever  took  flesh.    To  be 

great  is  to  be  misunderstood." 

In  Emerson's  calm  impatience  of  philosophic  system  there 
is  a  fresh  touch  of  that  unhesitating  assurance  with  which  he 
brushed  aside  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  institutions,  when 
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for  a  moment  it  threatened  to  limit  him.  "  See/'  he  seems 
tobid  you,  "and  report  what  you  see  as  truly  as  language  will 
let  you.  Then  concern  yourself  no  more  as  to  what  men 
shall  say  of  your  seeing  or  of  your  saying."  For  even  though 
what  you  perceive  be  a  gleam  of  absolute  truth,  the  moment 
you  strive  to  focus  its  radiance  in  the  little  terms  of  human 
langu^c,  you  must  limit  the  diffusive  energy  which  makes  it 
radiant.  So  even  though  your  gleams  be  in  themselves  con- 
sistent one  with  another,  your  poor  little  vehicle  of  words, 
conventional  and  faint  symbols  with  which  mankind  has 
learned  to  blunder,  must  perforce  dim  each  gleam  by  a  limi- 
tation itself  irreconcilable  with  truth.  Language  at  best  was 
made  to  phrase  what  the  cant  of  our  passingly  fashionable 
philosophy  has  called  the  knowable,  and  what  interested 
Emerson  surged  infinitely  throughout  the  unknowable  realms. 
Take  that  famous  passage  from  his  essay  in  *'  Society  and 
Solitude,"  on  "  Civilisation  " :  — 

" '  It  was  a  great  instruction,'  said  a.  saint  in  Cromwell's  war, '  that 
the  best  courages  are  but  beams  of  the  Almighty.'  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star.  Let  us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot 
and  bag  alone.  Let  us  not  lie  and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We 
shall  find  all  their  teams  going  the  other  way,  —  Charles's  Wain, 
Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Hercules ;  every  god  will  leave  us.  Work 
rather  for  those  interests  which  the  divinities  honor  and  promote, — 
justice,  love,  freedom,  knowledge,  utility," 

In  one  sense  this  seems  hodge-podge ;  in  another,  for  all 
its  lack  of  lyric  melody,  it  seems  an  almost  lyric  utterance 
of  something  which  all  men  may  know  and  which  no  man 
may  define.  "  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star"  has  flashed  into 
the  idiom  of  our  speech }  but  if  you  try  to  translate  it  into 
visual  terms  you  must  find  it  a  mad  metaphor.  The  waggon  is 
no  real  rattling  vehicle  of  the  Yankee  country,  squalid  in  its 
dingy  blue ;  nor  is  the  star  any  such  as  ever  twinkled  through 
the  clear  New  England  nights.  No  chain  ever  forged  could 
reach  far  on  the  way  from  a  Concord  barn  to  Orion.     Yet 
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behind  the  homely,  incomplete  symbol  there  is  a  thought, 
an  emotion,  flashing  swifter  than  ever  ray  of  starry  light,  and 
so  binding  K^ether  the  smallest  things  and  the  greatest  which 
lie  within  our  human  ken  that  for  an  instant  we  may  feel 
them  both  alike  in  magnitude,  each  alike  mere  symbols  of 
illimitable  truth  beyond,  and  both  together  significant  only 
because  for  an  instant  we  have  snatched  them  together,  al- 
most at  random,  from   immeasurable    eternity. 

For  phenomejja,  after  all, .are  only  symbols  of  ^}ie  etemiticSj^ 
_and__words  at  their  bcst_aie..tiiyial».  flceiiofo.caAventional 
symbols  of  little  nobler  than  these  mere  phenomena  them- 


"  Good  as  is  discourse,  silence  is  better,  and  sliames  it.  The 
length  of  the  discourse  indicates  the  distance  of  thought  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer.  If  they  were  at  a  perfect  understanding  in 
any  part,  no  words  would  be  necessary  thereon.  If  at  one  in  all  parts, 
no  words  would  be  suffered." 

So  in  a  way  of  his  own  Emerson  disdained  words.  This 
peculiarity  appears  perhaps  most  clearly  when  he  is  avowedly 
dealing  with  matters  of  fact.  Jn_i  Sj6  he  published  a  book 
named  "English  Traits,"  inwhich  he  recorded  the  impres- 
sions made  on  him  by  two  visits  to  England,  some  fifteen 
years  apart.  His  subject  here  is  what  fic  Had  observed  as  a 
traveller  i_ his  treatment  of  it  falls  into  uns^tematic  notes, 
each  phrased  in  terms  of  unqualified  assertion.  As  you  rea^ 
you  find  few  statements  which  do  not  seem  full  of  shrewd, 
suggestive  truth 

"  }^ist  in  Engtonjj,"  he  says,  for  example,  °  awbinits  to  be  ajtrod- 
jict  of  political  econoinj.  On  a  bleak  moor  a  mill  is  built,  a  banking 
house  is  opened,  and  men  come  in  3S  water  in  a  sluiceway,  and  towns 
and  cities  rise.  Man  is  made  as  a  Birmingham  button.  The  doub- 
ling of  the  population  dates  from  Watt's  steam-engine.  _  A  landlord 
who  owns  a  province,  says,  'The  tenantry  are  unprofitable;  let  me 
have  sheep.'  He  unroots  the  houses  and  ships  the  population  to 
America." 
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Again,  a  little  later  we  read  :  — 

"  There  is  an  English  hero  superior  to  the  French,  the  German,  thS^ 
Italian,  or  the  Greelc.  When  he  is  brought  to  the  strife  with  fate,  he 
sacrifices  a  richer  material  possession  and  on  more  purely  metaphysi- 
cal grounds.  He  is  there  with  his  own  consent,  face  to  face  with 
fortune,  which  he  defies.  On  deliberate  choice  and  from  grounds  of 
character,  he  has  elected  his  part  to  live  and  die  for,  and  dies  with 

Each  of  these  statements  seems  true,  and  they  are  not  really 
incompatible ;  but  each  needs  the  other  to  qualify  the  im- 
pression of  universality  which  Emerson  somehow  conveys  with 
every  sentence.  Qualification  he  rarely  stoops  to.  AH  hp  • 
says  isjnie,  all  incomplete,  all  suggestjve,  all  traceable  to  the 
actual  facts  of  that  complex  England  which  gave  rise  to  all. 
And  just  as  Emerson  writes  about  England,  with  its  wealth  and 
its  manufactures,  its  aristocracy  and  its  cockneys,  its  "  Times  " 
and  its  trade  and  its  Stonehcngc,  ,w  he  writes  elsewhere  of 
God,  of  the  eternities,  of  Concord  farmers,  of  the  Over-Soul, 
of  whatever  else  passes  before  his  untiring  earthly  vision. 

A  dangerous  feat,  this.  Any  one  may  attempt  "it,'but  most 
of  us  would  surely  fail,  uttering  mere  jargon  wherein  others 
could  discern  little  beyond  our  several  limitations.  As  we  con- 
template Emerson,  then,  our  own  several  infirmities  slowly 
reveal  to  us  more  and  more  clearly  how  true  a  seer  he  was. 
With  more  strenuous  vision  than  is  granted  to  common  men,  he 
really  perceived  in  the  eternities  those  living  facts  and  lasting 
thoughts  which,  with  all  the  careless  serenity  of  his  intellectual 
insolence,  he  rarely  troubled  himself  intelligibly  to  phrase. 

.gometimes  these  perceptions  fairly  fell  within  the  range  of 
_lan_guage  ;  and  of  language  at  such  moments  Emerson  had  won- 
j^erfuLjnastery.  Open  his  essays  at  random.  On  one  page 
you  shall  find  phrases  like  this :  — ' 

"  By  the  same  fire,  vital,  consecrating,  celestial,  which  bums  until 
it  shall  dissolve  all  things  into  the  waves  and  surges  of  an  ocean  of 
light,  we  sec  and  know  each  other." 
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On  another,  which  deals  with  Friendship,  comes  this  frag- 
ment of  an  imaginary  letter :  — 

"  i  am  not  very  wise  ;  my  moods  are  quite  attainable,  and  I  respect 
thy  genius;  it  is  to  me  as  yet  unfathomed ;  yet  dare  I  not  presume  in 
thee  a  perfect  intelligence  of  me,  and  so  thou  art  to  roe  a  delicious 
tonneat." 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  such  felicitous  passages.  Often, 
however,  as  in  that  little  vei^e  which  preludes  the  essay  on 
"  Spiritual  Laws,"  Emerson  was  face  to  face  with  perce^ions 
for  which  language  was  never  framed^and  then  comes  his 
half-inspired_jarggQ,  Yet,  through  it  all,  you  grow  more 
and  more  to  feel  that  with  true  creative  energy  he  war"^ 
always  striving  toniake  verbal  images_  of  what  to^jm  were 
true  percept iojis,;  and  more  deeply  still  you  grow  aware  that 
in  his  eager  contemplation  of  truth  he  suffered  astonishingly 
little  of  himself  to  intervene  hetween  perception  and  cxprcs- 
sion.  So  long  as  what  he  said  seemed  for  the  moment  true, 
he  cared  for  little  else. 

Again,  one  grows  to  feel  more  and  more  In  Emerson  a  trait 
surprising  in  any  man  so  saturated  with  ideal  philosophy.  As 
the  story  of  Brook  Farm  indicated,  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment generally  expressed  itself  in  ways  which,  whatever  their" 
purity^  beautyj  or  sincerity,  had  not_  the  j;race  of  common 
sense.  In  the  slang  of  our  day,  the  Transcendental  ists 
were  cranks.  With_Emcrson  the  case  was  different ;. in  the 
daily  condua  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  the  articuj^ate 
utterances,  which  pervade  even  his  most  eccentric  writings^ 
you  will  always  find  him,  despite  the  vagaries  of  his  ideal 
philosophy,  a  shrewdy  sensible  Yankee,  full  of  a  i^uiet,  re- 
pressed, but  ever  present  sense  of  humouLJKbich  prevented  him 
from  overestimaring  himself,  and  compelled  hjm  when  dealing 
with  _j)henomena  to  recognise  their  relative  practical  value. 
He  was  aware  of  the  Over-Soul,  in  whose  presence  Orion  is  no 
better  than  a  team  which  should  plod  before  a  Concord  hay- 
cart.     He  was  equally  aware  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar,  and  a  cent 
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1  cent,  and  that  dollars  and  cents  are  convenient  things  to 
have  in  pocket.  When  you  think  of  him  as  a  lecturer  or  as 
a  writer  of  books,  then,  you  lind  all  the  old  contradiction  in  a 
new  form.  You  go  to  him  as  2  prophet ;  you  find  a  kindly 
gentleman  with  a  good-natured  smile  lurking  in  the  comers  of 
bis  lips,  who  seems  to  tell  you :  "  Dear  me,  I  am  no  more  of 
a  prophet  than  you  are.  We  are  all  prophets.  If  you  like, 
I  will  look  into  the  eternities  with  great  pleasure,  and  tell  you 
what  I  see  there ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  business  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  a  Itttle  bill.  If  you  will  pay  it,  I  shall  receipt 
it,  and  dine  a  trifle  better  in  consequence." 

He  was  the  prophet  of  Transcendentalism,  if  you  like;  hut, 
after  all,  his  general  manner  and  temper  were  less  prophetic 
than  those  of  conventional  parsons  who  thunder  forth  divine 
authority.  He  was  &nher  still  from  the  authoritative  prophets 
of  antiquity.  He  did  not  passionately  seek  God  and  phrase 
his  discoveries  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  dogma.  He  was 
rather  a  canny,  honest  Yankee  gentleman,  who  mingled  with 
his  countrymen,  and  taught  them  as  well  as  he  could ;  who 
felt  a  kindly  humour  when  other  people  screed  with  him,  and 
troubled  himself  little  when  they  disagreed;  who  hitched  bis 
waggon  to  star  after  star,  but  never  really  confused  the  stars 
with  the  waggon. 

And  so  descending  to  Concord  earth,  we  find  in  him  a  trait 
very  characteristic  of  the  period  when  he  happened  to  live, 
and  one  at  which  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  good- 
humouredly  to  smile.  He  was  bom  just  when  the  Renais- 
sance of  New  England  was  at  hand,  when  at  last  the  old 
tripod  of  theology,  classics,  and  law  was  seen  not  to  be  the 
only  basis  of  the  human  intellect,  when  all  philosophy  and 
letters  were  finally  opening  to  New  England  knowledge. 
With  all  his  contemporaries  he  revelled  in  this  new  world  of 
human  record  and  expression.  To  the  very  end  he  never 
lost  his  consequent,  exuberantly  boyish  trick  of  dragging  in 
allusions  to  all   sorts  of  personages  and  matters  which   be 
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knew  only  by  name.  Take  that  sentence  at  which  we 
glanced  from  his  essay  on  Self- Reliance :  «  Pythagoras  was 
misunderstood,  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton."  These  great  names 
he  mentions  with  all  the  easy  assurance  of  intimacy ;  he 
could  hardly  speak  more  familiarly  of  seven  Concord  far- 
mers idling  in  a  row  on  some  sunny  bench.  Turn  to  him 
anywhere,  and  in  any  dozen  pages  you  will  find  allusions  as 
complacent  as  these,  and  about  as  accidental,  to  the  bcwil- 
deringly  various  names  at  which  his  encyclopedia  chanced  to 
open.  He  had,  in  short,  all  the  juvenile  pedantry  of  renas- 
cent New  England  at  a  moment  when  Yankees  had  begun  to 
know  the  whole  range  of  literature  by  name,  and  when  they 
did  not  yet  distinguish  between  such  knowledge  and  the  un- 
pretentious mastery  of  scholarship. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  Emerson's  life  gently 
faded  away,  and  it  is  a  full  sixty  since  his  eager  preaching  or 
prophecy  of  individualistic  idealism  stirred  renascent  New 
England  to  its  depths.  We  have  been  trying  to  guess  what 
Emerson  may  mean  in  permanent  literature.  To  understand 
what  he  means  historically,  we  must  remind  ourselves  again 
of  the  conditions  which  surrounded  his  maturity.  When  he 
came  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston,  the  tyranny 
of  custom,  at  least  in  theoretical  matters,  was  little  crushed. 
Heretical  though  Unitarianism  was,  it  remained  in  outward 
form  a  dominant  religion.  Statesmanship  and  scholarship, 
too,  were  equally  fixed  and  rigid  ;  and  so,  to  a  degree  hardly 
conceivable  to-day,  was  the  structure  of  society.  Even  to- 
day untrammelled  freedom  of  thought,  unrestrained  assertion 
belief,  sometimes  demands  grave  self-sac riHce. 


In  EnicrsQn!s-da)uit  u: 

To  say  that  Emerson's  lifelong  heroism  won  us  what  moral 
and  intellectual  freedom  we  now  possess  would  be  to  confuse 
the  man  with  the  movement  of  which  he  is  the  great  exemplar. 
As  the  years  pass,  however,  we  begin  to  understand  that  no 
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other  American  writings  record  that  movement  half  so  vitally 
as  his.  As  our  individual  freedom  becomes  more  and  more 
surely  established,  we  may  delight  in  Emerson  more  or  less. 
According  as  our  individuality  responds  or  not  to  the  ideal- 
ism which  touched  him,  we  may  find  him  repellent  or 
sympathetic ;  and  although  it  may  hardly  be  asserted,  it  may 
fairly  be  surmised,  that  even  in  Emerson's  most  memorable 
utterances  the  future  may  tind  no  considerable  truth  not  better 
phrased  by  others.  For  in  his  effort  to  express  truth,  just  as 
in  his  whole  knowledge  of  life,  he  was  limited  by  the  national 
inexperience  which  throughout  his  time  still  protected  New 
England.  Yet  whether  or  no,  in  generations  to  come,  Emer- 
son shall  prove  to  have  made  lasting  contributions  to  human 
wisdom,  one  thing  which  will  remain  true  of  him  should  com- 
mend him  to  the  regard  of  all  his  countrymen  who  love 
spiritual  freedom.  We  may  not  care  for  the  things  he  said, 
we  may  not  find  sympathetic  the  temper  in  which  he  uttered 
them,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  when,  for  two  hundred  years, 
intellectual  tyranny  had  kept  the  native  American  mind  cramped 
within  the  limits  of  tradition,  Emerson  fearlessly  stood  forth 
as  the  chief  representative  of  that  movement  which  asserted 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  think,  to  feel,  to  speak,  to  act 
for  himself,  confident  that  so  far  as  each  acts  in  sincerity 
good  shall  ensue. 

Whoever  believes  in  individualism,  then,  must  always  re- 
spect in  Emerson  a  living  prophet ;  and,  just  as  surely,  those 
who  find  prospect  of  salvation  only  in  obedience  to  authority 
must  lament  the  defection  from  their  ranks  of  a  spirit  which, 
whatever  its  errors,  even  they  must  admit  to  have  been  brave, 
honest,  serene,  and  essentially  pure  with  all  that  purity  which  is 
the  deepest  grace  of  ancestral  New  England. 
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Concord,  Massachusetts^  until  Emerson's  time  celebrated  as 
the  place  where  the  embattled  fanners  made  their  stznd  against 
the  British  regulars  in  1775,  is  now  even  better  known  as  the 
Yankee  village  where  forjialf  a  century  Emerson  lived,  and 
^thered  about  him  a  little  group  of  the  inteljectuallyand 
spiritually  enlightened.  Until  very  lately,  indeed,  something 
of  this  atmosphere  lingered  in  Concord  air.  Among  the 
humours  of  New  England  for  some  fifteen  years  has  been  a 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  where  of  a  summer  ^ntastic 
people  have  collected  to  hear  and  to  give  lectures.  And 
eveiybody  has  been  happy,  and  no  human  being  is  known  to 
have  been  harmed.  When  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
began  its  blameless  existence,  however,  what  makes  Concord 
memorable  was  no  longer  there :  Emerson  had  passed  away. 
Whatever  Concord  retained,  it  had  lost  that  saving  grace  of 
sound  ^ood  sense  which  is  among  Emerson's  most  certain 
claims  to  distinction. 

11  his  tr^I.  of  his..aBPear5  mpst  clearly  when  wre  compat^ 
him  with  one  or  two  of  his  fellow-townsmeo. /^Qf  .the  men — 
who  flourishe»l_in  Emerson's  Concord»  to  be  sore;,  the  mo^t 
eminent  was  Hawthorne,  whose  work  belongs  not  to  philoso- 
phy,  but  to  pure  letters^nd  whom  we  shall  consider  later. 
lie  wouli]  hardly  have  ejt|fcctcd  a  place  among  the  prophets  of 
the  eternities.  At  least  two  other  men  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  call  themselves  philosophers,  and,  with  artless  lack  of 
humour,  to  expect  immortality  in  company  with  Emerson  and 
Plato,  and  the  rest.  These  were  Amos  BronsonAlcott  and 
Henry  David  Thorcau. 
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Alcott  was  the  elder,  and  older  even  than  Emerson.  Born 
in  I7QQ.  the  son  of  an  cvery-day  Connecticut  farmer,  he  began  .' '  •  ' 
life  as  a  pcddler>  in  which  character  he  sometimes  strayed  a 
good  way  southward.  A  thoroughly  honest  man  of  unusually 
active  mind,  his  chief  emotional  trait  appears  to  have  been  a 
self-esteem  which  he  never  found  reason  to  abate.  In  the 
midst'of  p94'^ling.  then,  h'^„^l|'J;i?^f-.diyinfiJ.y  ^"^"li'i'i'.nrH 

^"  "ffllT"'  "■""'^"J  He  soon  decided  that  his  reform  ought 
to  be^n^  with  editcation^.  As  early  as  1822^ having  succeeded 
in  educating  himself  in  a  manner  which  he  found  satisfactory, 
hfi  t^B^n^il  Micl??';'^  *^  hiji  nalivF  towJU-Wclcottj,  Connecticut. 
Five  years  later  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  announced 
that  i.f  people.  wquM  send  hini  their. children* he  would  e^^ucate"" 
^hem  as  children  had  n_eyer_been_educated  before, 

At  that  time,  in  1828.  the  j|iir|i  of  reform  was  so  fresh  jn 
the  air  of  New  Englandag  to  aiFect  many  heads  which  ought 
to'Eave^Been  too  strong  for  just  that  intoxication.  Among 
Mr.  Alcott's  pupils  at  diiFerent  times  were  children  and  grand- 
children of  eminently  conservative  Bostonians.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  mechanical  lifelessness  of  the  r^ular  schools,  they 
«agf  riy  ari-cptp^  Mr.  Alcott's  noVel  theories.  His  method  of 
teaching)  as  reported  byTTmseTf  In  a  v ol urn e  or ,t wo  of  _con vcr-"" 
sations  with  his  pupilsj  appears  to  have  been, Socratip..  In  the 
midst  of  his  disciples,  Mr,  Alcott  posed  as  a  purifiej  and 
beautified  Greek  philosopher,  whose  interlocutors  were  Boston 
'  'children,  ranging  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten.  He 
'would  ask  them  questions  about  the  soul  and  the  ct^trnii^'^'j 
^and  occasLonallv  .abqut_ matterjs._Qf_s£icolL&£^ n d_ _q th er  feet. 
He  would  try  to  set  their  infant  minds  constructively  work- 
ing; and  incidentally  he  would  always  be  on  the  watch  for  any 
accents  of  perfected  praise  which  might  by  chance  issue  from 
the  mouths  of  these  Yankee  habes  and  sucklings.  Apart  from 
abstract  wisdom,  indeed,  and  its  incidental  humour,  the  most 
obvious  trait  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Alcott  from  Plato's 
Socrates  was  his  honest  disposition  to  learn,  if  so  might  be. 
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from  the  lips  which  be  was  persuading  to  babble  Veiy  non- 
sensical, no  doubt,  this  must  seem  nowadays;  but  there  is  an 
aspect  in  which  it  is  toucbingly  characteristic  of  our  renascent 
New  England,  which  hoped  that  freedom  from  shaclding  tra- 
dition might  open  an  inimitably  excellent  future. 

Mr.  Alcott's  pristine  innocence  of  good  sense  appeared  most 
pleasantly  in  his  notions  of  discipline.  He  had  remarked  that 
when  people  misbehave,  the  suffering  which  ensues  is  apt  to 
fall  on  others  than  the  sinners.  If  I  bit  you,  for  example,  it  is 
you  who  get  a  black  eye.  Now,  if  human  nature  is  naturally 
good,  men  must  instinctively  shrink  from  consciously  injuring  . 

others ;  the  strongest  deterrent  force  from  misconduct,  it  fol- 
lows, must  arise  from  the  normal  philanthropy  of  human  beings. 
In  order  to  impress  this  wisdom  on  children  four  or  five  years 
old,  Mr.  Alcott  hit  on  an  ingenious  device.  Some  children,  he 
noticed,  were  disposed  to  be  worse  than  others.  When  these 
bad  ones  were  naughty,  he  reasoned,  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  others  suffered,  and  that  the  better  the  others  were, 
the  greater  were  their  sufferings.  Accordingly,  when  a  bad 
child  made  a  noise,  he  would  regularly  shake  a  good  one  in 
the  offender's  presence.  It  is  said,  furthermore,  that  he  did 
not  shrink  from  extreme  conclusions.  Discerning  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  pupils  an  analogy  to  that  which  exists  between  a  ' 
benevolent  Creator  and  mankind,  and  holding  that  when  man 
misbehaves,  God  is  troubled,  he  is  believed  on  occasions  »f^  ^-  — 
unusual  gravity  unflinchingly  to  have  inflicted  corporal  pui^*  "•'— 
ishment  on  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  pupils. 

Extreme  as  this  example  of  Transcendental  doctrine  applied 
to  life  may  seem,  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Bronson  Alcott,  who 
all  his  life  maintained  the  gospel  of  Transcendental  individual- 
ism. Before  many  years  his  school  came  to  an  end.  Mr. 
_^lcott  developed  into  a  professional  philosopher,  lecturing. 
.writing,  and  failing  to  support  his  family  in  decent  comfort. 
^hen_the  "  Dial "  was  started,  he  contributed  to  it  his  "  Or-  ^ 

phic  Sayings."     The  fountain  of  these  was  inexhaustible  \  and 
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even  Margaret  Fuller  had  practical  sense  enough  to  inrorni 
him  with  regret  that  she  could  not  afford  to  fill  the  '*  Dial "  with 
matter,  however  valuable,  from  a  single  contributor.  His 
reply  was  characteristic  j  he  loftily  regretted  that  the  "  Dial" 
was  no  longer  an  organ  of  free  speech.     In   1842  he  visited 


Englandj__where  certain  people  of  a  radical  turn  received  him" 
with  a  seriousness  which  he  found  gratifying,  jteturning  to 
America,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  at  Harvardj_^\lassachu- 


setts,  a  community  called  Fruitlands,_sonicthing  like  the  con- 
temporary Brook  Farm,  but  free  from  the  errors  which  he 
detected  in  the  more  famous  community,  founded  under  other 
auspices  than  his  own.  Before  long  Fruitlands  naturally  col- 
lapsed. For  most  of  his  ensuing  life,  which  lasted  until  1888, 
he  lived  in  Concord^  supporting  himself,  so  &r  as  he  at  all 
contributed  to  his  support,  by  writing  and  lecturing  in  a  man- 
ner which  satisfied  bis  self-esteem  and  veiy  slightly  appealed  to 
the  public.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  the  chief 
founder  of  the  Concord  School  of  EhiJotnpty,  and  he  had  a 
senile  relapse  into  something  like  orthodox  Christianity. 

There  is  an  aspect,  no  doubt,  in  which  such  a  life  seems 
the  acme  of  perverse  selfishness;  but  this  is  far  from  the 
whole  story.  The  man's  weakness,  as  well  as  bis  strength, 
lay  in  a  self-esteem  so  inordinate  that  it  crowded  out  of  bis 
possibilities  any  approach  either  to  good  sense  or  to  the  saving 
grace  of  humour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  honest,  he  was 
'sincere,  he  was  devoted  to  idealism,  and  he  attached  to  his 
perceptions,  opinions,  and  utterances  an  importance  which  those 
who  found  him  sympathetic  were  occasionally  inclined  to  share. 
When  his  religious  views  were  afFected  by  that  touch  of  senile 
orthodoxy,  sundry  good  people  seemed  disposed  to  think  that 
there  might  be  unusual  rejoicing  in  Heaven.  Most  likely  he 
thought  so  himself.  His  diary,  which  consisted  largely  of  phi- 
losophical speculations,  be  labelled ',' Scri^itures  "  for  each  ^car. 
He  seems  to  have  held  these  utterances  in  as  high  respect  as  ever 
churchman  felt  for  Scripture  of  old.     He  saw  no  reason  why  _ 
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J)js  inspiration  should  not  be  as  sacred  as  Isaiah's  or  Jeremiah's 
or  Paul's.  Of  his  published  writings  none  was  remembered, 
uolevs  by  his  immediate  friends,  a  year  after  he  died.  In  life 
the  man  was  a  frjpnd  nf  FmefY^n's.  holding  in  the  town  of 
Concord  a  position  which  he  probably  believed  as  eminent  as 
Emerson's  own.  In  death  he  is  the  extreme  type  of  what 
Yankee  idealism  could  come  to  when  unhampered  by  humour 
or  common-sense. 

^  If  Alcott  is  rapidly  being  foi^<Men,  the  case  is  different  with 
Thoreau.  For  whatever  the  quality  of  Thoreau's  philosophy, 
uieTnan  was  in  his  own  waj^a  literaiy  artist  o_F  unusual  merit. 
He  was  born  in  tSi?,  of  a  Connecticut  family,  not  long 
emigrated  from _Fra.ncc.  On  his  mother's  side  he  had  Yankee 
blood,  but  not  of  the  socially  distinguished  kind.  What  little 
record  remains  of  his  kin  would  seem  to  show  that,  like 
many  New  England,  fplks  of  the  farming  class,  th^  had  a 
kind  of  doggedly  self-assenive  temper  which  inclined  them 
to  habits  of  personal  isolation.  Thoreau  graduated  at  Har- 
vajd  CoII^e  in  1837.  While  a  student  he  gained  some  little 
distinction  as  a  writer  of  English ;  his  themes,  as  undergrade 
uate  compositions  are  still  called  at  Harvard,  though  common- 
place in  substance,  are  sensitively  good  in  technical  form.  After 
graduation,  he  lived  mostly  M_Concord.  Though  not  of  pure 
Yankee  descent,  he  had  true  Yankee,  versatility ;  he  was  a 
tolerable  farmer,  a  good  surveyor,  and  a  skilful  makfX  of 
jead^enciir  In  one  way  or  another,  then,  he  was  able  by 
the  work  of  comparatively  few  weeks  in  the  year  to  'grovidc 
the  simjjie  necessities  of  his  vegetarian  life.  So  he_ear!jE_~~ 
determined  to  work  no  more  than  was  needful  for  sclf-sup£ort,^ 
and  to  spend  the  rest. gfjijs  time  in  high  thinking. 

In  the  general  course  which  his  thinking  and  conduct  took, 

>  one  feels  a  trace  of  his  French  ori^jn.  Human  beings,  the 
f  rench  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  strenuously 
held,  are  bom  good ;  evil,  then,  must  obviousjy  spring  from  the 
distorting  influences  of  society.    Accepted  by  the  earlier  Trans- 
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cendentalists,  this  line  of  thought  had  led  to  ;uch  experimental 
communities  as  Brook  Farm  and  the  still  more  fleeting  f^i It- 
lands.  1  lioreau  was  J'renchman  enough  to  reason  out  jfldj- 
vidualigpi  to  its  logical  extremf.  The  reform  of  society 
must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  hv  the  reform  of  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it.  Communities,  after  all,  arc  only  micro- 
cosmic  societies,  wherein  must  lurk  all  the  germs  of  social 
evil.  Let  individuals  look  to  themselves,  then ;  under  no 
other  circumstances  can  human  nature  unobstructedly  develop 
its  inherent  excellence.  So  for  t we nt^- fi v e  y ea rs  Thoreau,  liv- 
ing  at  Concord]  steadily  tried  to  keep  himself  free  from  com- 
jlications  with  other  people.  Incidentally  he  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  marry ;  and  as  nobody  was  dependent  on  him 
for  support,  his  method  of  life  could  do  no  harm. 

.His  best-known  experiment  was  his_  residence  for  about 
two  years  in  the  woods  near  Concord,  where  he  built  himself 
a  little  cabin,  supponed  himself  by  cultivating  land  enough  to 
provide  for  his  ipjm^iiiate  wanti^^and  devoted  his_co_n s ideraWe 
leisute  to  philos^phit:  thought.  The  fruit  of  this  experiment 
was  his  well-known  book,  "Wajiji-nf"  pnblUhpd  in  1854,  it 
remains  a  vital  bit  of  literature  for  any  one  who  loves  to  read 
about  Nature. 

Of  course  Thoreau  was  eccentric^  buthis  eccentricity  was"' 
not  misanthropic.  Inclined  by  temperament  and  philosophy 
alike  to  this  life  of  protestant  solitude,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded his  course  as  an  experimental  example.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  people  who  disagreed  with  him.  ^fiJl 
he  asked  was  to  be  let  a!one._  If  his  life  turned  out  well, 
others  would  ultimately  imitate  him ;  if  it  turned  out  ill,  no- 
body else  would  be  the  worse.  Though  his  philosophising 
often  seems  unpractically  individual,  then,  it .  never  exhales 
such  tinwholesomeness  as  underlay  Alcott's  self-esteem.  Wliat 
is  more,  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  speculations  h^KC  - 
ippralffd  If  =ome  very  sensible  guods..  All  the  same,  if  he 
had   confined   himself  to   ruminating   on  the  eternities  and 
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human  nature,  with  which  his  sympathy  was  at  best  limited, 
his    position   in   literary   history  would    hardly    be    important. 

•/y^tiat  gavp  hioi  lasting  power  was  his  unusually  sympathetic 
observation  of  Nature^  A  natural  vein  of  indolenceT'to  be 
sure,  prevented  fnm  from  observing  either  precociously  or 
systematically ;  but  when,  as  was  more  and  more  the  case, 
he  found  himself  alone  with  woods  and  fields  and  waters,  he 
had  true  delight  in  the  little  sights  which  met  his  eyes,  in  the 

_^little  soun^ds_which  came  to  his  cars,  in  all  the  constant,  in- 
conspicuous beauties  which  the  prosaic  loilsomeness  of  Yankee 
life  had  hitherto  failed  to  perceive. 

J^^ture.  as  every  one  knows,  had  been  a  favourite  theme  of 
that  romantic  revival  in  England  whose  leader  was  Words- 
worth. ;.  In  orie^spect^then"^  Thoreau's  writing  often  seems 
Jittle  more  than  an  American  evidence  of  a  temper  which  EacT 
declared  itself  in  the  old  world  a  generation  before.-  Woth-  ~ 
ing,  however,  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  Nature  he  delighted 
in  was  characteristically  American.  First  of  all  meij^Thoreau 
brought  ,tnat_revoIuUoo?irj;,  temper,  which  ret^"''?.  from^e  4^1- 
ficialities  of  civilisation  f^e  to  face  with  the  ru^ed  fields, 
the  pine  woods  and  the  apple  orchards,  the  lonely  ponds  anJ 
the  crystalline  skies  of  eastern  New  England.  HigjjaXfil&JlCju. 
casionally  ranged  so  far  as  the  Merrimac  River,  Cape  Cod,  or 
even  beyond  Maine  into  Canada^  hut  pleasant  as  the  boofcs  aT?~ 
Jn^whjch  he  recorded  these,  wanderings,  as  exceptional  as  were 
Cotton  Mather's  infrequent  excursions  through  the  bear- 
haunted  wilds  to  Andover,  we  could  spare  them  far  better 
than  "Walden,"  or  than  the  journals  in  which  for  years  he 
set  down  his  daily  observations  in  the  single  town  of  Con£ord. 
Xhoreau^  individuality  is  often  so  assenive  as  to  repel  a 
^sympathy  which  it  happens  not  instantly  to  attract ;  W^  that 
sympathy  must  be  unwholcsomely  sluggish  which—Wjauli 
willingly  resist  the  appeal  of  his  _commun[on  with  Nature. 
If  your  lot  be  ever  cast  in  some  remote  region  of  our  simple 
country,  he  can  do  you,  when  you  will,  a  rare  service,  stimu- 
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lating  your  eye  to  sec,  and  your  ear  to  hear,  in  all  the  little 
commonplaces  about  you,  those  endlessly  changing  details 
which  make  life  eveiywhere  so  unfathomably,  immeasurably 
wondrous.  For  Nature  is  truly  a  miracle  i  and  he  who  will 
regard  her  lovingly  shall  never  lack  that  inspiration  which 
miracles  breathe  into  the  spirit  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  Thoreau's  vitality  in  literature  a  matter  only  of  his 
observation.^    Open  his  works  almost  anywhere,  —  there  are 

"^en  volumes  of  them  now,  —  and  even  in  the  philosophic  pas- 
sages vou  will  find  lovinp|  precision  of  touch.  He  was  no 
immortal  maker  of  phrases.  Amid  bewildering  oEsc unties, 
Emerson  now  and  again  flashed  out  utterances  which  may  last 
as  long  as  our  language.  Thoreau  had  no  such  power ;  but 
he  did  possess  in  higher  degree  than  Emerson  himself  the  __ 
_power  of  making  sentences  and  paragraphs  artistically  beauti- 
fulj  Read  him  aloud,  and  you  will  find  in  his  work  a  trait 
like  that  which  we  remarked  in  the  cadences  of  Brockdcn 
Brown  and  of  Poe ;  the  emphasis  of  your  voice  is  bound  to 
1^11  where  meaning  demands.  An  effect  like  this  is  attainable 
only  through  delicate  sensitiveness  to  rhythm.  So  when  you 
come  to  Thoreau's  pictures  of  Nature  you  have  an  almost 
inexhaustible  series  of  verbal  sketches  in  which  every  touch 
has  the  grace  of  precision.  On  a  large  scale,  to  be  sure,  his 
com pSsition  falls  to  pieces  ;  he  never  troubled  himself  about  a 
system  at  ica  11  v  made  book,  or  even  a  systematic  chapter^^    In 

^rgsrfi,  jJloiCfi_Qf_}V9f^s,  too,  he  is  generally  so  _sim^!e  as .  to 
seem  almost  commonplace.  But  his  sentences  and^Mr^raphs 
are  often  models  of  art^  so  fine  as  to  seem  artJess.  Take, 
for  example,  this  well-known  passage  from  **  Waldcn  "  :  — 

■  '  "Early  in  May,  the  oaks,  hickories,  maples,  and  other  trees,  just 
putting  out  amidst  the  pine  woods  around  the  pond,  imparted  a  bright- 
ness like  sunshine  to  the  landscape,  especially  in  cloudy  days,  as  if 
the  sun  were  breaking  through  mists  and  shining  faintly  on  the  hill- 
aides  here  and  there.  On  the  third  or  fourth  of  May  I  saw  a  loon  in 
the  pond,  and  during  the  first  week  of  the  month  1  heard  the  whip- 
poorwill,  the  brown  thrasher,  the  veery,  the  wood-pewee,  the  cbewink, 
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«a.A  other  birds.  I  had  heard  the  wood-tlirush  long  before.  The 
phebe  had  ah^ady  corae  once  more  and  looked  in  at  ray  door  and 
window,  to  see  if  my  house  were  cavern-like  enough  for  her,  sustain- 
ing herself  on  humming  wings  with  clinched  talons,  as  if  she  held  by 
the  air,  while  she  surveyed  the  premises.  The  sulphur-like  poUea  of 
the  pitch-pine  soon  covered  the  pond  and  the  stones  and  the  rotten, 
wood  along  the  shore,  so  that  you  could  have  collected  a  bairelfuL 
This  is  Ihe  '  sulphur  showers '  we  hear  of-  Even  in  Caiidas'  drama 
of  Sacoatala,  we  read  of  '  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the 
lotus.'  And  so  the  seasons  went  rolling  oa  into  summer,  as  one 
__j3mbles  into  higher  and  higher  grass." 

The  more  you  read  work  like  that,  the  more  admirable  you 
will  iind  its  artistic  form. 

With  Thoreau's  philosophising  the  case  is  difFerent. 
Among^  Emerson's  chief  traits  jwas_  the  fact  that  whenhe 
scrutinised  the  eternities  m  search  of  ideal  truth,  his  yrhole 
energy  was  devoted  to  the  act  of  scrutiny.  V^ue,  then, 
and  ficwtliTering  as  his  phrases  may  often  seem,  we  are  sen- 
sible of  a  feeling  that  this  Emerson  Is  actually  contemplating 
the  immensities;  and  these  are  so  unspeakably  vaster  than 
all  mankind  —  not  to  speak  of  the  single  human  being  who 
for  the  moment  is  striving  to  point  our  eyes  toward  them  — . 
.that  our  thoughts  again  and  again  rftfiriTHl  ''''''mselves  rather 
with  Thf  Tr'"^*"  *^"'  '^'""''y  ""■"  than,  ^yjj'h  anything  concern- 
inp;  the  ^een  The  glass  through  which  Emerson  con- 
templated the  mysteries  is  achromatic.  Now,  Thoreau's 
philosophic  .iBSCtfi^Jii?!^?  ^^  surely  appeal  to  powerful  mirids" 
who  find  them  sympathetic  that  we  may  well  admit  them  to 
involve  more  than  they  instantly  reveal  to  minds  not  disposed 
to  sympathise.  Even  their  admirers,  however,  must  admit 
them  to  be  coloured  throughout  by  the  unflaggirig^  self-con- 
^iousncss  involved  in  Thoreau's  eccentric,  harmless  life. 
Perhaps^  like  Emer5on,_Thorcau  bad  the  true  gift  (^  vision  i.- 
„byt_  ?'i''sly  fis  could  never  report  his  visions  in  terms  which 
may  suffer  us  to  forget  himself.  'The  glass  which  he  offers  to-" 
our  eyes  is  jjways  tinctured  with  tijs  nffp  dipturbing  individu[-_ 
ality.—  In  spite,  then,  of  the  fact  that  Thoreau  was  a  more 
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^;fltntriRntifiiis  artist  tfaaff  ^q^^rson.  this  constant  obtrusion  of 
his  personaljlt^y  raage^  him  in  a  laiger  ranit^just  as  surely  as 
his  loving  sense  of  nature  ranges  hini  far  above  {he  half-foolish 

l^otisnToF  Bronson  ^Icott-  More  and  more  the  emergence 
of  k^merson  from  his  surroundings  grows  distinct.  Like  truly 
great  men,  whether  he  was  truly  great  or  not,  he  possessed 
the  gift  of  such  common-sense  as  saves  men  from  the  per- 
versities of  eccentricity. 

We  come  now  to  a  fact  on  which  we  must  lightly  touch. 
When  we  glanced  at  the  first  number  of  the  "  Dial"  we  re- 
marked that  the  only  advertisement  on  its  cover  was  that  of 
Mr.   Jacob   Abbott's^  "RqUg  Books^'    which   remain ^  with 

_their  unconscious  humour  ^nd.  aQi.  guch  admirable  pictures 
of  Yankee  life  about  i8^o._  Xs.?P.fyr^'Sl'-t  j^ears  latcr^  Louisa . 
Alcott.  the  admirably  devoted  daughter  of  that  minor  prophet 
of  Transcendentalism,  J^^hHl--'''^  "  ^""'^  ^Tir  gir^'i  """^ 
"Little  Women,"  which  yives  almost  as  artless  a  picture  of 
Yankee  life  in  thg  f  r-npranpf;  wfr'rh  ioUsK-cd  RoUo!s#.,  A  com- 
parison between  these  two  works  is  interesting.  Comically 
limited  and  consciously  self-content  as  the  world  of  Rollo  is, 
it  has  a  refinement  which  amounts  almost  to  distinction. 
Whatever  you  think  of  the  Holiday  family  and  their  friends, 
who  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  Yankee  middle  class  just 
after  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  the  prosperous  gentlemen  of 
Boston, they  arc  not  vulgar.  The  world  of '* Little  Women" 
is  a  far  more  sophisticated  world  than  that  of  Rollo,  a  bigger 
one,  a  rather  braver  one,  and  just  as  sweet  and  clean.  But 
instead  of  unquestioning  self-respect,  its  personages  display 
that  rude  self-assertion  which  has  generally  tainted  the  lower 
middle  class  of  English-speaking  countries. 

This  contrast  suggests  a  contrast  between  the  personal 
careers  of  Alcon  and  of  Thoreau  and  those  of  the  New 
England  men  of  letters  whom  wc  have  hitherto  mentioned. 
Whatever  their  superficial  mannerSj^AIcott  and  Thoreau  alike 
remained  in   temper  what  they  were  born,  —  farmers'  sons, 
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incn  of  the  people.  Emerson  and  Channing,  on  the  other 
^and,  and  the  historians  and  the  scholars  and  the  puhnc'mm 
of  I^ew  England,  belonged  either  by  tiirth  or  by  early  acquired 
habit  \9  thfi  traditional  aristocracy  of  their  native  region.  A 
/  similar  contrast  we  remarked  in  New  York,  where  Irving 
I  and  Cooper  and  Bryant  were  succeeded  by  Poe  and  the 
I  Knickerbocker  School.  As  the  nineteenth  century  proceeded, 
I  literature  in  America  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  people 
{  not  less  worthy,  but  perceptibly  less  distinguished  than  those 
i   who  had  first  illustrated  it. 

We  have  now  followed  the  Renaissance  of  New  England 
from  its  beginning  in  the  fresh  vitality  of  public  utterances 
and  scholarship,  through  the  awakening  optimism  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, to  the  disintegrant  vagaries  of  the  Transcendentalists. 
We  have  seen  how,  as  this  impulse  proceeded  to  affect  the 
less  distinguished  social  classes,  it  tended  to  assume  forms 
which  might  reasonably  alarm  people  of  sagely  conservative 
habit.  Reform  in  some  respects  is  essentially  destructive } 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Yankee  reformers  early  showed  symp- 
toms of  concentration  in  a  shape  which  ultimately  became 
very  destructive  indeed.  This,  to  which  we  must  now  turn, 
and  which  gnlisted  at  least  the  sympathies  oi  almost  every 
Transcendentalist,  —  which  was  war mlj^  advocated  by  Chan- 
_jUllg,  himself,  which  stirred_Etnersp(iio  fetvid  utterances  con- 
cerning actual  facts,  and  which  inspired  some  of  the  latest 
,and  most  ardent  writings  of  Thoreau+.:::^j!^!s  jhe_2h[lanthropJc 
^movement  For  tTie  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  an  institution 
which  still  persisted  throughout  our  Southern  States. 
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Enthusiasm  for  reform  was  obviously  involved  in  the  concep- 
tion of  human  nature  which  underlay  the  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary movement  whose  New  England  manifestation  took 
the  forms  of  Unitarianism  and  Transcendentalism.  If  human 
nature  is  essentially  good,  if  evil  is  merely  the  consequence  of 
what  modern  evolutionists  might  call  artificial  environment,  it 
follows  that  relaxation  of  environment,  releasing  men  from 
temporary  bondage,  must  change  things  for  the  better.  The 
heyday  of  Transcendentalism,  then,  had  a  humourous  super- 
ficial aspect,  which  was  admirably  described  in  the  opening 
passage  of  Lowell's  essay  on  Thoreau,  published  in  i  S65  :  — 

"What  contemporary,  if  he  was  in  the  fighting  period  of  Kb  life, 
(since  Nature  sets  limits  about  her  caoscription  for  spiritual  fields,  as 
tiie  State  does  in  physical  nrarfare,)  will  ever  forget  what  was  some- 
what vaguely  called  the  '  Transcendental  Movement '  of  thirty  years 
ago?  Apparently  set  astir  bv  Carlyle's  essays  on  the  'Signs  of  the 
Times/ and  on  '  History,'  the  final  and  more  immediate  impulse  seemed 
.  to  be  given  by  '  Sartor  Resartus.'  At  least  a  republication  in  Boston 
of  that  wonderful  Abraham  k  Sancta  Gara  sermon  on  Falstaffs  text 
of  Che  miserable  forked  radish  gave  the  signal  for  a  sudden  mental  and 
moral  mutiny.  Ecce  nunc  tempus  acciptabiU  !  was  shouted  on  all  hands 
with  every  variety  of  emphasis,  and  by  voices  of  every  conceivable 
pitch,  representing  the  three  sexes  of  men,  women  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagues.  The  nameless'  eagle  of  the  tree  Ygdrasil  was 
about  to  sit  at  last,  and  wild-eyed  enthusiasts  rushed  from  all  sides, 
each  eager  to  thrust  under  the  mystic  bird  that  chalk  egg  from  which 
the  new  and  Eairer  Creation  was  to  be  hatched  in  due  time.  Rtdettnt 
Satumia  regna, — so  much  was  certain,  though  in  what  shape,  or 
by  what  methods,  was  still  a  matter  of  debate.  Every  possible  form 
of  intellectual  and  physical  dyspepsia  brought  forth  its  gospel.  Bran 
bad  its  prophets,  and  the  presartorial  simplicity  of  Adam  its  martyrs, 
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tailored  impromptu  from  the  tar-pot  by  iacensed  neighbours,  and  sent 
forth  to  illustrate  the  'feathered  Mercury,'  as  defined  by  Webster 
and  Worcester.  Plainness  of  speech  was  carried  to  a  pitch  that  would 
have  taken  away  the  breath  of  George  Fox ;  and  even  swearing  had  its 
evangelists,  who  answered  a  simple  inquiry  after  their  health  with  an 
elaborate  ingenuity  of  imprecatioa  that  might  have  been  honourably 
mentioned  by  Marlborough  in  general  orders.  Everybody  bad  a 
mission  (with  a  capital  M)  to  attend  to  everybody  else's  business.  No 
brain  but  had  its  private  maggot,  which  must  have  found  pitiably  short 
commons  sometimes.  Not  a  few  impecunious  zealots  abjured  die  use 
of  money  (unless  earned  by  other  people),  professing  to  live  on  the 
interna]  revenues  of  the  spirit.  Some  had  an  assurance  of  instant  mil- 
lennium so  soon  as  books  and  eyes  should  be  substituted  for  buttons. 
Communities  were  established  where  everything  was  to  be  common 
but  common  sense.  Men  renounced  their  old  Gods,  and  hesitated  only 
whether  to  bestow  their  furloughed  allegiance  on  Thor  or  Budh,  Con- 
ventions were  held  for  every  hitherto  inconceivable  purpose.  The 
belated  gift  of  tongues,  as  among  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  spread  like 
a  contagion,  rendering  its  victims  incomprehensible  to  all  Christian 
men;  whether  equaUy  so  tothemost  distant  possible  heathen  or  not  was 
unexperimented,  though  many  would  have  subscribed  liberally  that  a 
iMT  trial  might  be  made.  It  was  the  penlecost  of  Shinar.  The  day  of 
utterances  reproduced  the  day  of  rebuses  and  anagrams,  and  there  waa 
nothing  so  simple  that  uncial  letters  and  the  style  of  Diphilua  the 
Labyrinth  could  not  turn  it  into  a  riddle.  Many  foreign  revolutionists 
out  of  work  added  to  the  general  misunderstanding  their  contribution 
of  broken  English  in  every  most  ingenious  form  of  fracture.  All  stood 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  reform  everything  but  themselves.  The 
general  motto  was; — 

<  And  we  11  talk  with  them,  too. 
And  take  upon 's  the  mystery  of  things 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.' " 

So  long  as  rerorm  remains  in  this  stage,  it  can  hardly  im- 
press people  of  common-sense  as  worse  than  ridiculous. 
When  reform  becomes  militant,  however,  trouble  heayes  in 
sight  i  and  the  militant  shape  which  New  England  reform  took 
in  the  '40's  clearly  involved  not  only  a  social  revolution,  but 
an  unprecedented  atUck  on  that  general  right  of  property 
which  the  Common  Law  had  always  defended. 

^Nq;ro  jlavery^  at  one  time_common  to  all  the  Enj^lish- 
spcaking  colonics,  had  died  out  in  the  Northern  States.     During 
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the  first  quarter  of  tht  nineteenth  century,  meanwhile,  the 
.  condition  of  industry  in  the  South  had  tended  to  stimulate  the 
institution  in  that  reg^ion  untjl  it  assumed  unforeseen  social  and 
economic  importance.  Throughout  colonial  history  there  had 
been  considerable  the9retical  objection  to  it,  a  line  of  American 
thought  which  may  be  adequately  traced  by  consulting  the 
index  of  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  "  Library  of  American 
Literature."  Samuel  SewaU.  opposed  slavery  ;  so  from  the 
beginning  did  the  <juakers  ;_and  even  in  the  South  itself  there 
were  plenty  of  people  who  saw  its  evils  and  hoped  for  its  dis- 
appearance J  but  no  thoroughly  organised  movement  against 
it  took  place  until  the  air  of  New  England  freshened  with  the 
spirit  of  its  Renaissance.  _ 

Channingj  who  passed  the  years  from  1798  to  1800  in 
Richmond,  wrote  from  thence  a  letter  which  strikingly  ex- 
presses the  feeUng  excited  by  slavcty  in  earnest  Unitarians :  — 

"There  Is  one  object  here  which  always  depresses  me.  \\\%ilavery. 
This  alone  would  prevent  me  from  ever  aettiing  in  Virginia.  Language 
cannot  express  mj  detestation  of  it.  Master  and  slave !  Nature 
never  made  such  a  distinction,  or  established  such  a  relation.  Man, 
when  forced  to  substitute  the  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases  to  be 
a  moral  agent ;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man  is  extinguished,  he  becomes 
a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is  so  valu- 
able as  the  empire  of  one's  self.  No  right  is  so  inseparable  from 
humanity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  our  species,  as  the 
right  of  exerting  the  powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  and  of  every  good  which  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury  to 
others.  Should  you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion and  character  of  the  negroes  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  subject  so 
degrading  to  humanity  that  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  show  you  every  vice,  heightened  by  every  mean- 
ness and  added  to  every  misery.  The  influence  of  slavery  on  the 
whites  is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  the  blacks  themselves." 

To  Channing,  the  conclusion  here  suted  was  unavoidable. 
If  human  beings  are  essentially  good,  they  have  a  natural  right 
to  free  development.  No  form  of  environment  could  more 
impede  such  development  than  lifelong  slavery.     When  any 
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honest  I2"'ti'"''"  ^^'^  brought  face  to  face  with  slavery^  then, 
he  was  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  Either  this  thing  was  a 
monstrous  denial  of  fundamental  truth,  or  else  the    negroes 

.were  not  human.  Something  like  the  l^tcr  view  was  cer- 
tainly held  by  many  good  people.,     in  the  So uth^  indeed^  it 

.  became  almost  axiomatic.^  In  Mark  Twain's  "  Huckleberry 
Finn  "  there  is  an  admirably  compact  expression  of  this  tern- 
per.  A  boy,  drawing  the  long  bow,  tells  a  simple-hearted 
and  charitable  woman  that  the  boiler  of  a  steamer  has  just 
exploded. 

I  " '  Good  gracious  1 '  she  exclaims,  ■  anybody  hurt  7 ' 

/   "'No,  'm.     Killed  a  piggc-' 

I   " '  Well,  it 's  lucky ;  because  sometimes  people  do  get  hurt.' " 

With  which  sigh  of  relief  the  good  creature  goes  on  to  relate 
some  melancholy  experiences  of  the  boy's  Uncle  Silas. 

It  is  hardly  extreme  to  say,  however,  that  this  opinion  is 
more  consonant  with  New  England  tentpcr  to-day  than  it  was 
seventy  years  ago.  Modem  ethnolt^  seems  to  recognise  a 
pretty  marked  distinction  between  human  beings  in  the  Stone 
Age  and  human  beings  as  developed  into  the  civilisation  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  though  native  Africans  are  not 
literally  neolithic,  they  certainly  linger  far  behind  the  social 
st^e  which  has  been  reached  by  modern  Europe  or  America. 
To  philanthropic  people  in  1830,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tinction between  Caucasians  and  Africans  seemed  literally  a 
question  of  complexion.  Men  they  believed  to  be  incarnate 
souls }  and  the  colour  which  a  soul  happened  to  assume  they 
held  a  mere  accident. 

Accordingly,  a  full  nine  years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
"  Dial,"  there  was  unflinchingly  established  in  Boston  a  news- 
paper,  which  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  remained  the 
omc^  or^n_of  _the_  New  England  antislavcry  men.  This  was 
the  "  Liberator."  founded  in  1  Sl^by  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son) then  only  twenty-six  years  old.    Born  of  the  poorer  classes 
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at  Newburyport  in  1 805,  by  trade  a  printer,  by  tcmperamfnt 
an  uncompromising  reformer,  he  was  stirred  from  youth  by 
a  deep  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  uprooted.  When  he 
founded  the  "  Liberator,"  he  had  already  made  himself  con- 
spicuous }  but  the  educated  classes  thought  him  insignificant. 
In  1833  he  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  Antislavcty  Society 
if]  Ptf'liflf'r*''-  From  that  time,  the  movement  strength- 
ened. Gairison  died  in  1879.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  he  was  ||ejj^as  he  is  held  by  tradition,  a  great 
national  ^gr"?  '  ^^^^^  who  stood  for  positive  right,  who  won 
tiis  cause,  who  deserves  unquestioning  admiration,  and  whose 
opponents  merit  ecjually  unquestioning  contempt. 

So  complete  a  victory  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  any  cartUy 
reformer,  and  there  are  aspects  in  which  Garrison  deserves 
all  the  admiration  accorded  to  his  memory.  Fanatical, 
of  course,  be  was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  ^nati^ism,  abso- 
lutely devoted  and  absolutely  brave.  What  is  more,  he  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  most  Americans  who  in  his  earlier  days 
had  attained  eminence  and  influence  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
had  the  advantage  or  limit,  as  you  will,  of  such  educational 
training  as  should  enable  him  to  see  ntore  than  one  side  of  a 
question.  The  greatest  strength  of  an  honest,  uneducated 
reformer  lies  in  his  unquestioning  singleness  of  view.  He 
really  beUeves  those  who  oppose  him  to  be  as  wicked  as  he 
believes  himself  to  be  good.  What  moral  strength  is  inherent 
in  congenitally  blind  conviction  is  surely  and  honourably  his. 

But  because  Garrison  was  honest,  brave,  and  strenuous, 
and  because  long  before  his  life  closed,  the  movement  to  which 
he  unreservedly  gave  his  cnci^  proved  triumphant,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  men  who  opposed  him  were  wicked.  To 
understand  the  temper  of  the  conservarive  people  of  New 
England  we  must  stop  for  a  moment,  and  see  how  slavery 
presented  itself  to  them  during  the  years  of  the  antislavery 
struggle. 

In  the  first  place,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  honestly 
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reg^ded  by  many  people  as  one  phase  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive institution  which  really  lies  at  the  basis  of  modern 
civilisation  j  namely,  property.  Property  in  any  form  involves 
deprivation.  Proper^  in  land,  for  example,  deprives  many 
human  beings  of  access  to  many  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
still  more  of  libctty  to  cultivate  it  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labours.  Property  in  corporations  involves  the  payment 
of  interest  to  those  who  possess  capital,  and  this  payment  cer- 
tainly impresses  many  worthy  labouring  men  as  wantonly  sub- 
tracted from  their  earnings.  So  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen 
many  honest  attacks  on  property,  not  only  in  land,  but  in 
every  form  of  corporations.  Once  for  all,  we  may  admit  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  these  moral  crusades.  So  far  as  prop- 
erty involves  deprivation  and  incidentally  results  in  grinding 
hardships,  property  involves  evil.  On  the  other  band,  it  always 
involves  a  great  deal  of  good.  Take,  for  example,  not  private 
persons  whose  incomes  exceed  their  actual  needs,  but  public 
institutions  which  are  unquestioningly  regarded  as  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  general  welfare,  such  as  universities  or  libraries. 
To  do  their  service  to  learning  and  wisdom,  these  need  incomes. 
They  must  possess  investments  which  shall  return  a  certain 
annual  percentage ;  otherwise  their  work  must  stop.  Very 
good :  is  the  suffering  and  inequality  involved  in  property, 
when  property  takes  the  form  of  land  or  shares,  an  evil  so 
serious  as  to  counterbalance  the  good  done  to  civilisation  by 
institutions  of  learning  ?  Some  admirable  people,  holding 
property  essentially  wrong,  declare  that  it  is ;  most  men  of 
hard  sense,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  conservative 
classes,  maintain  the  contrary. 

The  conviction  that  slavery,  whatever  its  evib,  was  really  a 
form  of  property,  and  that  an  attack  on  slavery  therefore  in- 
volved a  general  attack  on  the  whole  basis  of  civilisation,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  convictions  of  conservative  New  England. 
In  many  minds  which  abhorred  the  evils  of  slavery,  furthermore, 
this  coaviaion  was  strengthened  by  an  equally  honest  one  that 
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when  you  have  made  a  bargain  you  should  stick  to  it.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  presenting  itself  more 
and  more  in  the  light  of  an  agreement  between  two  incom- 
patible sets  of  economic  institutions,  assuring  to  each  the  right 
freely  to  exist  within  its  own  limits.  The  hxx  that  as  a  man 
of  business  you  have  given  a  note  to  some  one  whose  per- 
sonal morals  you  believe  deplorable,  is  no  reason  why  your  note 
should  not  be  paid.  Among  the  conservative  classes  of  New 
England,  then,  the  antislavcry  movement  seemed  as  threaten- 
ing to  the  Union  as  to  property  itself.  Whatever  threatened 
Union  or  property,  they  conceived,  clearly  threatened  civilisa- 
tion, and  on  civilisation  rests  all  that  is  best  in  human  life  or 
human  society ;  for  civilisation  is  the  mother  of  ideals. 

A  third  consideration,  also,  had  great  weight  among  thought- 
ful people.  During  the  French  Revolution  the  negroes  of  the 
French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  had  effected  the  triumph- 
ant insurrection  which  resulted  in  the  still  existing  republics  of 
San  Domingo  and  Hayti  \  and  in  1830  there  were  gentlemen 
in  New  England  who  personally  remembered  the  horrors  of 
that  tragic  time.  The  blacks  had  risen  in  overwhelming 
numbers ;  white  males  they  had  slaughtered ;  their  wives  and 
daughters,  often  women  educated  under  the  gentlest  influences 
of  France  during  the  Old  Regime,  they  had  done  to  death 
more  cruelly  still.  To  cite  a  single  instance,  recorded  by  a 
Boston  gentleman  who  escaped  from  San  Domingo  with  his 
life :  "  The  women,  old  and  young,  were  collected  together 
on  the  floor  of  a  church  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Cape,  where  many  of  them  fortunately  died  under  the  brutal- 
ity to  which  they  were  subjected."  Something  of  the  same 
kind,  on  a  very  small  scale,  has  lately  resulted  in  that  deplor- 
able lynching  of  Southern  negroes  which  so  puzzles  unthinking 
Northern  minds.  To  the  conservative  classes  of  old  New 
England,  in  short,  —  to  the  men  whom  Gilbert  Stuart  had 
painted,  and  their  sons,  —  thc-antislavery  movement  not  only 
meant  an  attack  on  property,  the  institution  on  which  civilisa- 
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tion  is  based ;  it  not  only  proposed  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  compact  on  which  our  political  security  rests  i 
but  in  all  probability  it  threatened  to  abandon  the  white 
women  of  half  a  continent  to  the  lust  of  brutal  savages. 

When  at  last,  then,  the  antislavery  movement  began  to 
gather  disturbing  force,  this  conservative  opposition  to  it  was  as 
violent,  as  sincere,  as  deep,  and  in  many  aspects  as  admirable, 
as  was  the  movement  itself.  But  the  fact  that  the  conserva- 
tive temper  of  New  England  was  not,  as  some  antislavery 
men  asserted,  wicked,  in  no  way  Involves  what  conservative 
New  England  passionately  proclaimed,  —  namely,  wickedness 
on  the  part  of  the  antislavery  men  themselves.  The  truth  is 
that  an  irrepressible  social  conflict  was  at  hand,  and  that  both 
sides  were  as  honourable  as  were  both  sides  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  during  the  Civil  Ware  of  England.  To 
the  extreme  antislavery  men  civilisation  appeared  a  secondary 
consideration  when  human  rights  were  concerned.  Property  \ 
If  proper^  cannot  protect  itself,  away  with  property!  The 
Constitution  ?  If  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  with  Hell, 
let  the  Constitution  fall .'  Liken  it,  if  you  will,  to  wedlock ; 
there  are  phases  of  wedlock  more  sinful  than  any  divorce. 
And  as  for  the  lust  of  the  n^ro,  why,  the  negro  is  human, 
and  human  nature  is  excellent .'  Enfranchise  him,  and  God 
may  be  trusted  to  bring  about  the  millennium.  During  the 
earlier  j)hascs  of  the  antislavery  movement  i^  produced  no 
pure  literature ;  but  it  did  excite  thcmost  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  at  least  three  oratqrg  who  are  still  remembered  among 
public  speakers. 

Theone  of  these  who  most  clearly  marks  the  relation  of  the 
antislavery  movement  to  Unijarianism  _and  Transcendentalism 
was  the  Reverend  Theodore  Parker.  Born  of  country  folk 
at"  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  in  1810.  ne  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1834,  and  in  1837  he  became  a  Unitarian  minister. 
In  the  history  of  Unitarianism,  he  has  a  prominent  place ;  in 
the  history  of  Transcendentalism,  too,  for  his  writings  are 
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among  the  most  vigorously  specific  in  the  "  Dial,"  to  which 
hewas  a  constant  contributor;  but  his  most  solid  strength  lay 
in  his  scholarship.  There  have  been  few  men  in  New  Eng- 
land whose  learning  has  ctjualled  his  in  range  and  in  vitality. 
The  manner  in  which  his  ardent  nature  impelled  him  to  ex- 
press himself,  however,  was  50  far  from  what  is  generally 
characteristic  of  scholars  that  in  popular  memory  his  scholar- 
ship has  almost  been  forgotten.  As  a  Unitarian  minister, 
Parker  is  remembered  mostly  for  having  carried  individual 
preaching  to  its  most  unflinching  conclusions.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  this  preaching  was  actuated  by  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  what  he  believed  true.  The  range  of  his  scholarship 
had  made  him  familiar  with  thousands  of  facts  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  many  forms  of  Christian  tradition.  These 
he  unhesitatingly  preached  with  a  fervid  eloquence  which  even 
in  his  own  days,  when  New  England  oratory  was  at  its  he^ht, 
commanded  unusual  attention.  His  teaching  consequently 
carried  Unitarianism  so  far  from  orthodox  Christianity,  in  days 
when  the  Higher  Criticism  was  still  to  come,  that  he  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  frighten  less  daring  spirits  into  the 
Episcopal  communion,  which  now  maintains  alliance  with 
the  ancestral  church  of  England.  As  a  Transcendentalist, 
Parker's  enthusiastic  and  active  temperament  made  him  far 
more  reformer  than  philosopher.  He  was  content  to  let  others 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  ideal  eternities.  What  chiefly  in- 
terested him  were  the  lines  of  conduct  which  men  ought  to 
follow  in  view  of  the  new  floods  of  light ;  and  among  these 
lines  of  conduct  none  seemed  to  him  so  important  as  that 
which  should  lead  straightest  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
never  lived  to  see  his  pas»onatc  purpose  accomplished.  In- 
tense activity  brolce  down  his  health ;  he  djeiLand  was  buried 
at  Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  for  recuperation,  in  the 
spring  of  i^O; 

Among  his  virtues  and  graces  was  not  that  of  sympathy 
with  opponents ;  and  when  it  came  to  public  utterances  on 
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the  subject  of  abolition  he  indulged  himself  in  a  freedom  of 
personal  vituperation  which,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  centuiy, 
seems  extreme.  For  this  might  be  pleaded  the  excuse  that 
Theodore  Parker,  like  Garrison,  sprang  from  that  lower  class 
of  New  England  which  never  intimately  understood  its  social 
superiors.  A  self-made  man,  however  admirable,  can  rarely 
quite  outgrow  all  the  limitations  of  his  origin.  No  such  ex- 
cuse may  be  pleaded  for  the  two  other  antislavery  orators  who 
are  best  remembered, —  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Born  in  the  same  year,  1811,  both  of  these  survived  to  hear 
the  emancipation  proclamation  of  r86^.  Sumner  remained 
an  eminent  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  until  his 
^eath  in  1874.  Phillips  survived  ten  years  longer,  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  fie  did  Tittle  else  than  exhibit 
the  somewhat  senile  vagaries  of  a  character  whose  leading 
passion  seems  to  have  become  an  ardour  for  disagreement 
with  mankind. 

PhiUips  was  bom  of  the  oldest  New  England  gentry. 
Kinsmen  of  his  had  founded  the  academies  of  Exeter  and  An- 
dover,  and  his  father  had  been  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  at  a  time  when  political  power  there  still  resided  ia 
the  hands  of  a  few  leading  families.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1831,  and  in  1S34  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A 
man  of  extremely  active  and  combative  temperament,  he  sin- 
cerely wished  to  practise  his  profession ;  but  his  position  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  was  one  frequent  with  young 
gentlemen  of  position  and  fortune.  People  who  had  legal 
business  either  gave  it  to  estabUshed  members  of  the  bar,  or 
else  preferred  young  men  who  had  the  luck  to  need  fees  for 
their  support.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Phillips's  failure 
to  obtain  practice  did  something  to  arouse  that  sentiment  of 
opposition  to  his  social  equals  which  characterised  his  later 
life.  A  college  classmate  used  to  tell  a  story  of  him  in  1837. 
For  three  years  he  had  been  a  briefless  barrister,  and  his  class- 
mate, meeting  him  in  the  street,  asked  him  good-humourcdly 
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whether  he  had  yet  found  any  clients.  Phillips's  eyes  flashed 
angrily :  "  No,"  he  said  j  "  and  if  they  don't  come  soon,  I 
shall  take  up  a  cause." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  this  probably  apocryphal 
anecdote  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
among  other  speakers  the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts 
defended  the  action  of  a  western  mob  which  in  a  frenzy  of 
resentment  had  ulccn  the  life  of  Lovcjoy,  a  very  outspoken 
Abolitionist  who  had  invaded  their  part  of  the  countiy.  Phil- 
lips was  in  the  audience ;  he  interrupted  the  speaker,  made 
his  way  to  the  platform,  and  then  and  there  delivered  an  anti- 
slavery  outburst  which  carried  the  audience  by  storm.  So, 
having  publicly  declared  war  against  society,  by  passionately 
inciting  a  public  meeting  to  disregard  the  authority  of  that 
governing  class  to  which  he  himself  hereditarily  belonged,  he 
embarked  on  a  lifelong  demagogic  career. 

There  can  be  little  question  tbat  he  believed  himself  to 
believe  in  the  antistaveiy  cause  which,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  social  sacrifice  involved,  he  chose  to  advocate  when  less 
than  thirty  years  old.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
course  of  political  agitation  which  he  thus  deliberately  began, 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  dominated  by  traditional  conservatism, 
demanded  rare  courage,  physical  and  moral  alike.  For  not 
only  was  he  exposed  to  danger  of  personal  violence  from  those 
considerable  portions  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  at  first 
disposed  to  disagree  with  him,  but  he  knew  that  the  price  he 
must  pay  for  lifelong  dem^ogism  wag  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unprincipled  fanatic  by  the  people  whom  he  would  naturally 
have  found  most  sympathetic.  Throughout,  too,Jiis_orato^ 
wag  hiyh|^  Jinj^h^-  A  man  of  distinguished  personal  appear- 
ance, with  all  the  grace  and  formal  restraint  of  hereditary 
breeding,  he  had  mastered,  to  a  rare  degree,  the  subtle  art  of 
first  winning  the  sympathy  of  audiences,  and  then  leading 
them,  for  the  moment  unresisting,  to  points  where,  on  waking 
from  his  spell,  they  were  astonished  to  find  themselves.     Many 
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people,  particularly  of  the  less  educated  sort,  ended  by  yielding 
tbcmsclves  to  his  power.  Of  the  better  sort,  more  grew  to 
feel  that  at  heart  this  power  was  only  the  consummate  adroit- 
ness of  a  man  so  impatient  of  rivalry  as  recklessly  to  indulge 
his  inordinate  passion  for  momentary  dominance.  His  speeches 
were  true  speeches.  In  print,  lacking  the  magic  of  his  deliv- 
ery, they  are  Uke  the  words  of  songs  which  for  lyric  excellence 
need  the  melodies  to  which  they  have  once  been  wedded. 
Whoever  heard  him  speak  remembers  his  performance  with 
admiration.  As  the  years  pass,  however,  this  admiration  often 
proves  quaUfied  by  suspicion  that,  with  the  light  which  was 
his,  he  might  have  refrained  from  those  denunciations  of  estab- 
Ushed  order  which,  to  conservative  thinking,  still  do  mischief. 

Like  Phillips,  the  other  Bostonian  orator  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  antislavery  movement  sacrificed  his 
social  career  to  his  principles.  He  did  this,  however,  rather 
less  dehberately ;  and  throughout  his  life  displayed  a  density 
of  perception  concerning  his  personal  relation  with  the  people 
whom  in  public  utterances  he  violently  denounced.  Charles 
Sumner  was  bom  of  a  respectable  hxriAy  at  Boston  in  1811  ; 
\e  graduated  at  Harvard,  became  a  lawyer,  and  before  the  i^e 
of  thirty  had  spent  three  years  in  ^uro^  where  he  made 
permanent  friendships.  A  man  of  iine  and  cuhivated  tastes, 
he  appears  at  his  best  in  the  records  of  his  Ufelonj^  intimacy 
with  the  pf'ft  T/ifigfqIlow.  Like  Phillips's,  his  career  began 
as  one  which  might  have  been  expected  to  carry  on  the  old 
traditions  of  the  cultivated  classes  of  New  England ;  but  he 
early  found  himself  stirred  by  his  fervent  belief  in  the  moral 
wrong  of  slavery.  Sumner's  sincere  devotion  to  principle 
seems  beyond  question.  The  violence  with  which  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  abuse  those  who  did  not  share  his  opinions, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  still  difficult  ro  reconcile  with  the  ^ct 
that,  unlike  Phillips,  he  felt  personally  aggrieved  when  they 
struck  him  off  their  visiting  lists. 

This  license  of  speech  brought  on  Sumner  the  assault  which 
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nearly  made  him  a  martyr.  In  1856  he  was  a  Senator  firom 
Massachusetts.  During  a  debate  which  concerned  slavery,  he 
denounced  one  of  the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  in  terms 
which  abroad,  or  in  our  Southern  States  forty  years  ago,  must 
inevitably  have  led  to  a  duel.  Personal  abuse,  indeed,  could 
hardly  have  gone  to  greater  length.  As  a  New  England 
man,  Sumner  was  beyond  the  reach  of  a  challenge,  which  it 
was  assumed,  with  probable  justice,  that  he  would  have  handed 
over  to  the  police,  by  way  of  binding  the  challenger  to  keep 
the  peace.  Accordingly,  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  old 
man  whom  he  had  attacked  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands ; 
and  entering  the  Senate  Chamber,  struck  Sumner  with  a  heavy 
cane  and  almost  killed  him.  Northern  sentiment  has  always 
held  this  an  act  of  brutal  cowardice.  To  the  mind  of  the 
assailant,  on  the  other  hand,  Sumner  undoubtedly  seemed  a 
malignant  creature,  who  had  ventured  on  scurriUty  only  be- 
cause the  opinions  of  his  constituents  forbade  him  to  risk  his 
skin  on  the  iield  of  honour.  The  iirst  blow,  to  be  sure,  was 
struck  from  behind ;  it  was  struck,  however,  in  the  most 
public  place  in  America;  and,  on  the  whole.  Southern  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  approved  it.  As  detailed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
Sumner's  blindly  devoted  virulence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
assailant's  conscientious  violence,  on  the  other,  so  startlingly 
indicate  how  Northern  temper  had  diveiged  from  Southern 
toward  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  afiair  deserves 
our  momentary  attention.  Our  immediate  concern,  however, 
is  rather  with  that  State  of  Massachusetts  which  Sumner  con- 
tinued to  represent  in  the  Senate  until  his  deat^i  in  .1  B^-t^-. 

To  suppose  that  all  antislaveiy  people  were  scurrilous  or 
demagogic  would  be  as  mistaken  as  to  suppose  them  saints. 
From  the  beginning  there  was  in  Boston  a  growing  company 
of  self-controlled  antislavery  men  who  deplored  the  unbridled 
harangues  of  militant  reformers  as  sincerely  as  conservative 
pec^le  deplored  the  evils  of  slavery  itself.     So  when  the  anti- 
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slavery  movement  became  politically  potent  in  New  England, 
there  were  many  admirable  people  wbo  did  not  hesitate  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  social  disfavour  involved  in  conscientious 
adherence  to  a  principle  whose  most  conspicuous  advocates 
went  to  extremes  which  seemed  to  warrant  it.  The  whole 
period  has  now  passed  into  histoiy.  The  better  classes  of 
Boston  have  long  forgotten  the  prejudices  which  for  a  while 
deprived  them  of  social  relations  with  certain  families  now, 
as  they  always  deserved  to  be,  honourably  distinguished.  These 
same  better  classes,  however,  with  their  deep  conservative  con- 
victions, never  quite  forgave  the  violent  utterances  of  Parker 
and  Phillips  and  Sumner  j  they  have  never  quite  done  justice 
to  the  fiety  enthusiasm  which  might  hardly  have  expressed  it- 
self more  reticently ;  they  have  been  apt  to  forget  that  their 
own  denunciations  of  antislavery  men  were  thoughtlessly  un- 
measured; and  they  have  never  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
dominance  of  the  antislavery  movement  coincided  with  the 
iinal  passing  of  political  leadership  in  Massachusetts  into  the 
hands  of  another  social  class  than  that  educated  gentry  who 
had  retained  it  through  all  previous  commotions  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Puritan  colony. 

But  all  this  is  not  literature.  We  come  now  to  a  book 
produced  by  the  antislavery  movement,  which  suddenly 
proved  that  movement  popular.  This  was  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  published  in  18521^  the  year  after 
Sumner  had  entered  the  Senate  from  Massachusetts,  and  two 
years  after  Webster's  Seventh  of  March  Speech, 

Mrs.  Stowe  came  of  a  family  which  during  the  middle  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  noteworthy.  To  understand  its 
peculiar  position  we  must  recall  how  the  victory  of  Unitarianism 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  had  involved  the  social  overthrow  of 
orthodox  Calvinism.  Lyman  Beccher,  father  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Graduated  at  Yde  under  President  Dwight,  he  be- 
came a  Congregational  minister  in  his  native  Sute.     In  1826 
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he  removed  to  Boston,  where  for  six  years  his  rudely  energetic 
power  proclaimed  Calvinism  in  a  stronghold  of  Unitarianism, 
which  found  his  orthodoxy  as  offensive  as  Unitarianism  itself 
would  then  hare  been  found  in  England. 

At  one  in  their  deepest  convictions  with  the  historical 
traditions  of  New  England  religion,  the  Bccchers  conse- 
quently found  themselves  fiercely  at  war  with  the  estahlished, 
emancipated  society  in  which  they  lived.  This  state  of 
spirited,  paradoxical  conflict  was  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  considerable  eccentricity.  The  most  eminent 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  brothers,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  devoted 
antislaveiy  man,  and  the  most  popular  American  preacher  of 
his  day,  queerly  combined  orthodoxy  with  liberalism ;  he  was 
almost  equally  eminent  for  unquestionable  power  and  for  ques- 
tionable taste ;  but  his  career  belongs  to  the  history  neither  of 
literature  nor  of  New  England.  It  culminated,  as  is  gener- 
ally remembered,  in  his  many  years'  pastorate  of  that  Ply- 
mouth Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  kept  within 
the  forms  of  onhodoxy  an  enormous  congregation  of  the  less 
educated  sort. 

Harriet  Beecher,  in  literature  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
family,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  her  father 
was  settled,  in  1812.  In  1832  her  father  removed  from 
Boston  to  Cincinnati,  where  for  twenty  years  he  was  the 
President  of  a  theolc^ical  seminary.  Here,  in  1836,  Harriet 
Beecher  married  the  Reverend  Calvin  Stowe,  who,  like  her- 
self, had  ardent  antislavery  sympathies.  They  were  poor, 
and  their  marriage  was  prolific.  In  ordinary  domestic  duties 
Mrs.  Stowe  had  more  to  do  than  most  women ;  but  her  activ- 
ity was  such  that  throughout  her  busiest  domestic  days  her 
mind  was  constantly  though  not  systematically  occupied  with 
the  reform  which  she  did  so  much  to  further.  Living  for 
years  just  on  the  borderland  of  the  slave  States  and  the  free, 
she  acquired  a  personal  ^miliarity  with  slavery  shared  by  few 
Northern  people ;  and  at  odd  times  she  was  constantly  prac- 
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rising  her  pen.  In  1850,  the  year  of  Webster's  Seventh  of 
March  Speech,  her  husband  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
Bowdoin  Collie.  At  Brunswick,  Maine,  then,  in  1851  and 
1852,  Mrs,  Stowe  wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  object 
of  which  was  tQ_  set  forth  in  concrete  form  the  actual  horrc/f^ 
of  slavery.  At  tirst  little  noticed,  this  book  rapidly  attracteH~ 
jopulaj  attention.  During  the  next  five  years  above  half  a 
pillion  cogies  were  sold  in  the  United  States  alone ;  and  it 
is  hardly  excessive  to  say  that  wherever  ''Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  went,  public  conscience  was  aroused. 
L  Wri»ep  carelessly,  and  full  of  cruditief,  "  Uncle  Tom's 
<^.^\n"  even  after  forty-eight  years,  remains  a  re^^^iiljtble ' 
piece  of  fiction.  The  truth  is,  that  almost  unawares  Mrs. 
Mowc  had  in  her  the  stuff  of  which  good  novelists  are  made.. 
Her  plot,  to  be  sure,  is  conventional  and  rambling }  but  her 
characters,  even  though  litde  studied  in  detail,  have  a  perva- 
sive vitality  which  no  study  can  achieve ;  you  unhesitatingly 
accept  them  as  real.  Her  descriptive  power,  meanwhile,  was 
such  as  to  make  e<]uallv  convincing  the  backgrounds  in  which 
her  action  and  her  characters  move.  What  is  more,  these 
backgrounds,  most  of  which  she  knew  from  personal  expcri- 
.  encCj  are  prooabTy'sQ  jfaTthfuT  to_actual  nature  that'lh'e  local 
sentiment  aroused  as  you  read  them  may  generally  be  accepted 
as  true.  And  though  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  was  wfittcn.  in  spare 
moments,  almost  anyhow,  amid  the  distractions  of  housekeep- 
ing and  of  a  growing  family,  her  careless  style  is  often  strong 
and  vividj. 

Should  any  one  doubt  Mrs.  Stowe's  power  as  a  writer,  re- 
membering only  that  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  she  achieved 
a  great  popular  success,  partly  caused  by  the  changing  public 
opinion  of  her  day,  we  need  only  glance  at  some  of  her  later 
work  to  make  sure  that  she  had  in  her  a  power  which,  if  cir-' 
cumstances  had  permitted  its  development,  might  have  given 
her  a  distinguished  place  in  English  fiction.  Her  best  book 
is  probably  "  Old  Town  Fnlka^"  pnhlkhfd  in   ififio.     Like 
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all  her  work,  this  rambling  story  of  life  near  Boston  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  caj:e1ess  In  detail  and 
yrrf  mf^'^^"  As  you  consider  it,  however^  you  grow  to  feel 
that  above  almost  any  other  accessible  book  *'  Old  Town 
Folks"  sets  forth  the  circumstances  and  the  temper  of  the 
native  Yankee  people. .  ^^hat  is  more,  the  carefully  deliberate 
^passages  —  the  opening  chapters,  for  example — are  written 
in  a  manner  wnicb  approaches  excellence.  In  brief,  Mrs. 
Stowc'diKereiT  ffom"most  American  novelists  in  possessing  ^{ 
spark  of  genius.  Had  this  genius  pervaded  her  work,  she 
might  have  been  a  figure  of  lasting  literary  importance. 

Even  as  it  was,  she  had  power  enough  to  make  "  Uncle/ 
Tom's   Cabin "  the  most  potent   literary  force  of  the  anti- 

observed  on  the  sgtLaU  .the  tr^c  cviJs_of  slavery.  Until 
the_£ub li cat io n_of_^Un c !e_XPHl!s  Cabin,"  slavery  had  pn  the 
whole  presented  itself  to  ,the_North  as  a  deplorable  abstrac- 
m^Z-Wfierevcr  the  book  went,  —  and  it  went  so  far  that 
to  this  day  dramatised  versions  of  it  are  said  to  be  popular  in 
the  countiy,  —  it  awakened  this  abstraction  into  life^much  as 
powerful  preaching  sometimes  awakens  a  dormant  sentiment  of 
religion.  Of  course,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  partisan,  but 
it  is  honestly  so;  and  if,  as  occasionally  seems  the  case,  the 
ne^ro  characters  are  so  white  at  heart  that  there  is  a  certain 
fitness  in  their  dramatic  representation  by  people  with  tempo- 
rarily blackened  faces,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
believed  her  n^roes  as  true  to  life  as  later,  and  rightly,  she 
believed  the  Yankees  of  '*  Old  Town  Folks."  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  you  can  never  truly 
feel  it  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  dem^ogic  purpose.  It 
was  written  by  one  who,  like  the  men  who  maintained  anti- 
slavery  principles  amid  every  social  obloquy  and  could  never 
have  foreseen  their  final  popularity,  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  her  cause  was  supremely  true. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  was  published  in   1852.     To  its 
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unprecedented  popularity  may  be  perhaps  traced  the  final  tuni 
of  the  public  tid<ff  After  ten  years  the  conflict  betweeo  tin;! 
»Lave  t>tate»  and  the  free  reached  the  inevitable  point  of  civil 
war.  The  ist  of  Januaryi  '86^,  saw  that  final  jtrqclamation 
of  emancipation  ~which.  by  confiscating,  as  virtually  contra- 
band property,  all  »laves  in  the  States  which  were  then  in 
armt  against  the  Federal  government^  practically  achieved  the 
end  for  which  the  antislavery  men  hadjinfalteTingily  striven. 

Into  political  history  we  cannot  enter.  For  obvious  reasons 
there  hai  arisen  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  anti- 
slavery  legend,  which  has  cast  into  an  obloquy  as  deep  as  ever 
Abolitionists  suffered  the  memory  of  every  opposition  to  these 
men,  whose  chief  heroism  lay  in  their  unflinchir^  devotion 
to  unpopular  principle.  In  so  far  as  this  legend  has  led  the 
growing  generation  of  American  youth  to  assume  that  because 
you  happen  to  think  a  given  form  of  property  wrong,  you 
have  a  natural  right  to  confiscate  it  forthwith,  the  antislavery 
movement  has  perhaps  tended  to  weaken  the  security  of 
American  institutions.  At  least  in  Massachusetts,  too,  the 
prevalence  of  this  movement  seems  permanently  to  have 
lowered  the  personal  dignity  of  public  life,  by  substituting  for 
the  traditional  rule  of  the  conservative  gentry  the  obvious 
dominance  of  the  less  educated  classes.  These  shadows  on 
the  piaure  have  been  so  generally  neglected  that  we  have 
perhaps  allowed  ourselves  to  dwell  on  them  unduly.  As  fact 
begins  to  &de  into  history,  it  is  sometimes  the  critical  aspects 
of  it  which  the  world  proves  apt  for  a  while  to  forget. 

No  doubt  the  evil  of  slavery  was  real ;  no  doubt  the  spirit 
in  which  the  antislavery  movement  attacked  it  was  conscien- 
tious, brave,  in  many  aspects  heroic  ;  but  neither  can  there  be 
doubt  that  the  antislavery  leaders  of  New  England  were  of 
difiercnt  origin  from  the  Southerners  whom  they  denounced^ 
and  that  they  mostly  knew  only  by  report  the  things  which  they 
abhorred.  In  the  history  of  the  South,  for  one  thing,  social 
and  intellectual  development  had  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
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in  the  North.  The  social  and  intellectual  development  of 
America  has  never  proceeded  so  fast  as  that  of  England, 
The  England  of  King  William  III.  was  far  more  diilierent 
from  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than  was  the  Boston 
of  Joseph  Dudley  from  that  of  John  Winthrop.  In  the  same 
way  there  was  &r  more  likeness  between  the  Southern  States  of 
President  Buchanan's  time  and  the  Southern  States  of  General  L 
Washington's  than  between  the  New  Et^land  of  i860  and 
the  New  England  of  1789.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  indeed,  the  South  still  lingered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  at  least  in  New  England  the  .force  of  what  we 
have  called  its  Renaissance  was  bringing  men  nearer  to  the 
contemporary  nineteenth  century  of  Europe  than  anything 
American  between  1650  and  1800  had  ever  been  to  any 
Europe  contemporary  with  itself. 

Yet  in  the  fact  that  the  impulses  of  the  New  England 
reformers  to  set  the  world  right  finally  concentrated  themselves 
on  the  afiairs  of  other  people,  and  not  on  their  own,  there 
proves  to  be  a  trait  which  reveals  how  little  the  temper  of 
New  England  has  ever  strayed  from  the  temper  of  the  mother 
coiintiy.  For  no  peculiarity  has  been  more  characteristic  of 
the  native  English  than  a  passion  to  reform  other  people  than 
themselves,  trusting  meantime  that  God  will  help  those  who 
forcibly  help  somebody  else. 
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IX 

JOHN   CREENLEAF   WHITTJER 

^MOSG  the  anti5l>"'^;rY  l""i'^'^  of  Massachusetts  was  one  who, 
with  the  passing  of  time,  seems  more  and  more  distinguished  as 
a  man  of  letters,  John  Green  leaf  Whittier^  born  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  iniSo^j  came  of  sound  country  stock,  remark- 
able only  because  for  several  generations  the  family  had  been 
~  The  first  New  England  manifestations  of  Quaker- 

L  the  seventeenth  century^  had  taken  an  extravagantly 
fanatical    fi"^,  "f^Vh    rtful'^l^  '"   ^'^gf'li'"'   still  ^miliar  to 
tradition,     ^s  the  Friends  of  New  England  had  settled  down 
into  [>eacefu1  observance  of  their  own  principles,  however,  let- 
ting alone  the  affairs  of  others,  they  had  become  an  inconspicu- 
ous, inoffensive  body,  neglected  by  the  surrounding  orthodoxy. 
/  Theologically,  they  believed  in  God,  Jesus  Chnst,  and   tlie 
'  Bible.     The  interpreter  of  the  divine  word  they  found  not  in 
j   any  estabUshed  church  nor  in  any  ofEcially  sanctified  order  of 
;   ministers,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice  given  to  mankind  by  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

"Toall  human  beiiiga»  they  tsld*  God  .h39  given  an  mner  Ughtito 
ail  He  speaks  with  a  still  small  voice.  Follow  the  light,  obey  the  voice, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Evil-doers  are  they  who  neglect  the  light  S3 
the  voice.  Now  the  light  and  the  voice  are  God's,  so  to  all  who  will 
attend  they  must  ultimately  show  the  same  truth.  If  the  voice  call 
ua  to  correct  others,  then,  or  the  light  shine  upon  manifest  evil,  it  is 
God's  will  that  we  smite  error,  if  so  may  be  by  revealing  truth. 
If  those  who  err  be  Friends,  our  duty  bids  ua  expostulate  with  them; 
and  if  they  be  obdurate,  to  present  them  for  discipline,  which  may 
result  in  ttieir  exclusion  from  our  Religious  Society-  The  still  smal! 
yoice,  it  seems,  really jracn;  everybody  thatcertain  Hues  of  conduct 
are  essentially  wrong, — among  which  are  th^  drinking  of  spirits, 
the  frequenting  of  tdvcrns,  indulgence  in  j^aming,  the  use  of  oathipaod 
tile  en^avement  of  any  human  being." 
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In  this  faith  there  isjjcarly  involvpH  p  CMfilUSf""  "^  -^'^'' 
wjrh  rialvinkm.  \  Tn"  r)iialfprs-  inasmuch  as  every  man  pos- 
sesses within  hiniself  the  power  of  seeing  the  inner  light  and 
of  hearing  the  still,  small  voice  of  God,  all  men  are  essentially 
equal.  When  the  antislavcry  movement  began,  then,  Whit- 
jifi^jJifelon^, adherent  of  this  traditional  faith,  found  himself 
in  a  relation  to  militant  philanthropy  very  dltferent  from  that 
of  ancestral  Calvinists.  These,  lately  emancipated  by  the  new 
life  of  Unitarianism  and  Transcendentalism,  came  to  the  reform 
with  all  the  hotness  of  head  which  marks  converts.  Whittier, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  inherited  the  principles  to  which  the 
men  with  whom  he  allied  himself  had  been  converted ;  and  so, 
although  a  lifelong  and  earnest  reformer,  he  b  the  least  irritating 
of  reformers  to  those  who  chance  not  to  agree  with  him. 

Again,  sprung  from  a  class  which  made  his  childhood  liter- 
ally that  of  a  barefoot  boy,  and  growing  up  in  days  when  the 
New  England  country  was  still  pure  in  the  possession  of  an 
unmixed  race  whose  capacity  for  self-government  has  never 
been  surpassed,  Whittier  naturally  and  gently,  without  a  tinge 
of  invidiousness,  could  base  not  only  on  religious  theory,  but 
also  on  personal  inexperience,  his  fervent  faith  in  the  equality 
ijf  njj^jiltjnd-  In  the  fact  that  throughout  his  connection  with 
the  antislavery  movement  he  unswervingly  advocated  the  use 
qf  striftjy^saflstitutipnal  rneans  to  bring  about  reform,  there  is 
again  something  deeply  characteristic.  From  the  b^inning 
some  abolitionists  were  for  resort  to  forcci  but  Whittier  always 
believed  that  their  end  might  be  attained  by  the  ballot.  For, 
after  all,  an  election  is  an  opportunity  given  every  mature 
man  in  the  community,  to  declare  by  his  vote  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  who  ought  to  do  it.  Very  good  ;  if,  as  Whittier's 
faith  taught  him,  God  speaks  to  every  human  being  who  will 
listen,  the  voice  of  the  people,  provided  they  listen  to  the 
voice  within  them,  is  literally  the  voice  of  God.  When  a 
popular  election  goes  wrong,  it  is  only  because  the  people  have 
been  deaf  to  the  divine  whisper  of  truth. 
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Whittier's  youth  was  passed  in  the  Yankee  country.  His 
education  nevsLiyeit.  beyond  counciy  schools  and  two  terms  ^ 
at.jjie  Hay.e.rhUI  Acad.Ciay  i  but  he  had  a  natural  love.  ffli_iu.- 
erature.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  a  poem  ofjiis^  was 
Erinted_in^thf.  J^Pivbuiyport  "  Free  PresSj"  then  edited  hy 
William  J42y^-i^*tt!^*lfl.'.    ^t  twenty-one  he  was  already  a 

professional  writer  for_country  newspa^gfg. At  twenty-three 

he  was  editor  ofthe  "Haverhill  Gazette."  A  year  later  he 
was  made  editor  of  a  paper  in  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  but  bis 
health,  never  robust,  troubled  him,  and  he  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts. In  18^1  he  published  his  first  volume,  a  little  book 
oi  verses  called  ^'  New  England  Legends  |_"  and  during  the 
same  year,  that  in  which  Garrison  established  the  *'  Liberator  " 
at  Boston,  he  became  actively  and  ardently  interested  in  j^e 
movement  against  slayen^.  Until  1 840  this  ^cpt  him  constantly 
busy;  in  that  year  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  ^  Pennsyl- 
variia  Freeman^"  —  a  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  abolition 
in  Philadel£hia.  He  removed  to  Amesbury,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  lived  thenceforth.  From  1826  until  the  end,  no 
year  went  by  without  his  publishing  poems.  His  tempera- 
ment was  shy,  and  his  later  life  uneventful.  He  j^ied'  just 
across  the  border  of  New  Hampshire  in  i8q2. 

Xhough  Whitticr  was  precocious,  and  his  literary  career 
extended  over  more  than  sixty-five  ycars,~he'was~not  proKficT 
He  never  wrote  much  at  a  time,  and  he  never  wrote  anything 
lon^.  In  the  seven  volumes  oriiis  collected  works  there  arc 
very  few  which  might  not  have  been  produced  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. Again,  his  work  throughout  these  sixty-five  years  was 
far  from  varied  in  character^  like  Bryant,  he  rarely  excelled 
himself  and  rarely  fell  below.  The  limited  circumstances  of 
his  life  combined  with  lack  of  humour  to  make  his  writings 
superficially  commonplace,  \yh3t  gives  them  merit  arc_oc- 
casional  pass^es  where  simplicity  emerges  from  common- 
place into  dignity  and  sometimes  into  p^assion.  For  half  a 
century,   Bryant  remained   correct   and   delicately  sentimcn- 
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tal ;  for  longer  still  Whitticr  remained  simple,  sincere^  and 
fervent.  . 

His  masterpiece,  if  the  word  be  not  excessive^  is  "  Snow- 
Round,"  written  when  he  was  about  fifty-seven  years  old. 
At  that  time,  when  most  of  his  immediate  family  were  dead, 
j^p  tenijlerlj'  recalled  his  memories  of  childhood.  _  The  vivid 
.simplicity  of  his  descriptions  every  one  must  feel  j  his  picture 
of  a  winter  evening  at  his  old  home,  for  example,  almost 
appeals  to  the  eye  :  — 

"  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door. 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  I^eat 
The  frost  line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed; 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Lay  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  coucha.nt  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straggling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And  close  at  hand  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood." 

l^Tor.  is  the  merit  of  "  Snow-Bound  "  merely  descriptive. 
Throughout  it  j^ou  will  find  phrases  which,  except  for  mere 
lyric  music,  have  a  simple  felicityalmost  final.  Take  the 
couplet,  for  example,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  aunt,  no 
longer  young,  who  never  married :  — 

"  All  nnprofaned  she  held  apart 
.The  vii^n  fancies  of  the  heart" 

Or  take  the    lines  in   which   he    remembers  a   sister,   dead 
early  in  life :  A,- 
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"  And  while  ia  life's  late  aftemooD, 
Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  wait  to  meet  ihe  night  that  soon 
Shall  shape  and  shadow  oversow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far." 

Throughout   "  Snow-Bound "   you    may   discover     lines     as 
excellent  as  these. 

Quite  apart  from  its  artistic  merit,  "  Snow-BcHind "  is  an  - 
important  document  for  one  who  would  understand  the  native 
Yankee  country.  "Flemish  pictures  of  old  days/' Wbittier 
calls  the_poem  j  and  in  one  sense  the  term  is  happy.  He 
lovingly  sets  forth  a  very  simple  form  of  existence,  with  a 
minute  detail  something  like  that  of  the  Flemish  paintei^ 
Typical  Flemish  pictures,  however,'  representing  a  European 
peasantry  whose  life  is  consciously  that  of  an  inferior  class, 
abound  in  touches  which  indicate  profound  coarseness  of  tem- 
per. No  Flemish  life  could  have  been  humbler,  none  more 
simple,  than  the  life  which  "Snow-Bound  "  pictures  ;  but  this 
life  of  self-respecting  dignity  is  utterly  free  from  the  grossness 
which  usually  depraves  the  lower  ranks  of  any  old,  complex 
society.  One  begins  to  see  how  the  national  inexperience 
of  New  England  was  bound  to  teach  earnest  Yankees  those 
lessons  of  human  equality  which  Wluttier  never  for  a  moment 
doubted. 

Such  v^ividness  as  distinguishes  the  descriptive  passages  of 
"  Snow-Bound "  transpires  throughout  Whittler's  descriptive 
verse.  Here,  for  example,  arc  some  lines  which  take  one  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  drowsy  N!?w  England  suomiers :  — 

"  Along  the  roadside,  lilce  the  flowers  of  gold 
The  tawny  Incas  for  their  gardens  wrought, 
Heavy  with  sunshine  droops  the  golden-rod. 
And  the  red  pennons  of  the  cardinal  flowers 
Hang  motionless  upon  their  upright  staves. 
The  sky  is  hot  and  hazy,  and  the  wind, 
Wing-weaiy  with  its  long  flight  from  the  soi^Ui, 
Unfelt ;  yet,  closely  scanned,  yon  maple  le^ 
With  f^test  motion,  as  one  stirs  in  dref^ns. 
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Confesses  it.    The  locust  by  the  wall 
Stabs  the  noon-silence  with  his  sharp  alarm. 
A  single  hay-cart  down  the  dusty  road 
Creaks  slowly,  with  its  driver  fast  asleep 
On  the  load's  top.    Against  the  neighbonring  hill, 
Huddled  along  the  stone-wall's  shady  side, 
The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snow-drift  still 
Defied  the  dog-star.    Through  the  open  door 
A  drowsy  smell  of  flowers  —  gray  heliotrope, 
And  white  sweet  clover,  and  shy  mignonette  — 
Cornea  faintly  in,  and  silent  chorus  lend 
To  the  prevailing  symphony  of  peace." 

And  here  are  more  lines,  which  always  come  to  mind  when 
one  looks  across  the  salt-marshes  of  Hampton :  — 

"  Just  then  die  ocean  seemed 
To  lift  a  half-faced  moon  in  sight ; 
And  shoreward  o'er  the  waters  gleamed. 
From  crest  to  crest,  a  line  of  light. 

"  Silently  for  a  space  each  eye 
Upon  tiiat  sudden  glory  turned ; 
Cool  from  the  land  the  breeze  blew  by, 
The  tent-ropes  flapped,  the  long  beach  churned 
Its  waves  to  foam  ;  on  either  hand 
Stretched,  far  as  sight,  the  hills  of  sand ; 
With  bays  of  marsh,  and  capes  of  bush  and  tree, 
The  woods'  black  shore  line  loomed  beyond  the  meadowy  sea." 

Superficially  commonplace,  if  you  will,  passages  like  these, 
as  they  grow  familiar,  prove  more  and  more  admirable  in 
their  simple  truth.  Of  course  they  lack  lyric  beauty.  Whit- 
tier's  metrical  range  was  vciy  narroiiF,  and  his  rhymes  were 
often  abominable.  But  whenever  he  dealt  with  the  country 
he  knew  so  well,  he  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  those 
obvious  facts  which  are  really  most  characteristic,  and  within 
which  are  surely  included  its  unobtrusive  beauty  and  its  slowly 
winning  charm.  With  this  excellent  simplicity  of  perception 
jtf  combined  excellent  simplicity  of  heart  and  phrase. 

In  general,  of  course,  the  most  popular  literature  is  narra- 
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.  tive.  So  ^yhittie^'s  Yankee  ballads  often  seem  his^  most 
obvious  worksj  —  "Skipper  Ireson'a  Ride,"  for  example,  or 
that  artlessly  sentimental  "  Maud  Mulierj"  where  _a_New 
Englandjudgcjs  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  knight-errant  of 
romance,  t-ike  hia  admirable  poetry  of  Nature,  the^  are 
simple  and  sincere.  In  sentiment,  too,  the  first  is  fervid. 
Both  in..conccp.tjon^nd,  in  phrase,  however,  these,  with  all 
^he  rest  we  may  let  them  stand  for, .  are  so  cgmmonpjacc^ 
that  one  finds  critical  admiration  out  of  the  question.  They 
belong  to  that  school  of  verse  which  perennially  flourishes 
and  withers  in  the  poetical  columns  of  country  newspapers. 

Whittier's  true  claim  to  remembrance  will  rest,  on  no  such 
popularity  as  this,  even  though  that  popularity  chance  to  be 
more  than  momentary.  In  the  first  placc,jhis_.sin;ipje pictures 
of  New  England  Nature  are  often  excellent.  In  the  second 
place,  thc_  fervour  of  his  lifelong  faith  in  the  cause  of  human^ 
freedom  sometimes  breathed  undying  fire  into  the  verses  which 

^  he  made  concerning  _jhe.  f onflicL.with  sjavcyy^  Throughout 
them  his  faults  appear.  In  .1836  Congress  .passed  a  bill 
excluding  from  the  United  States  Post  Office  all  Abolitionist 
publications}  against  this  bill  Whittier  wrote  a  passionate 
"  Summons  to  the  North,"  which  among  other  verses  con- 
tains the  following:  — 

"  Torture  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Bible, 

To  sanction  ciinie,  and  robbery,  and  blood? 
And  in  oppression's  hateftil  service  libel 
Both  man  and  God  ?  " 

Worse  rhymes  than  he  thus  comprised  in  four  lines,  you 
shall  search  the  language  for  in  vain ;  but  in  that  same  poem 
are  stanzas  like  these :  — 

"  MethinlcG  from  all  her  wild,  green  mountains ; 
From  valleys  where  her  slumbering  fathera  lie 
From  her  blue  rivers  and  her  welling  fountains, 
And  clear  cold  sky ; 
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"  From  her  rough  coast  and  Isles,  which  hungty  Ocean 
Gnaws  with  his  surges ;  from  the  fisher's  skifE, 
With  white  sail  swaying  to  the  billows'  motion 
Round  rock  and  cliS; 

"  From  the  free  fireside  of  her  unbought  farmnr ; 
From  her  free  labourer  at  bis  loom  and  wheel ; 
From  the  brown  smith-shop,  where,  beneath  the  hammer, 
Rings  the  red  steel ; 

"From  each  and  all,  if  God  hath  not  forsalceo 
Our  land,  and  left  us  to  an  evil  choice, 
Loud  as  the  summer  thunderbolt  shall  waken 
A  People's  voice." 

Sciaa_years  later,  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  en- 
forccd  in  ppston,  he  wrote  that  passionate  address,"  Msssa- 
chusetts  to  Virgmiaji^'  of  which  the  following  passage  is  an 
example;  — 

"  From  Norfolk's  ancient  villages,  from  P]3rmouth's  rocky  bound 
To  where  Nantucket  feels  the  arms  of  ocean  close  her  round ; 

"  From  rich  and  rural  Worcester,  where  through  the  calm  repose 
Of  cultured  vales  and  fringing  woods  the  gentle  Nashua  flows, 
To  where  Wachuset's  wintry  blasts  the  mountain  larches  stir, 
Swelled  up  to  Heaven  the  thrilling  cry  of  '  God  save  Ladmer  1  * 

"  And  sandy  Barnstable  rose  up,  wet  with  the  salt  sea  spray ; 
And  Bristol  sent  her  answering  shout  down  Nairagansett  Bay  t 
Along  the  broad  Connecticut  old  Hampden  felt  the  thrill. 
And  the  cheer  of  Hampshire's  woodmen  swept  down  from  Holyoke 
HiU. 

"  The  voice  of  Massachusetts  I     Of  her  free  sons  and  daughters. 
Deep  calling  unto  deep  aloud,  the  sound  of  many  waters ! 
Against  the  burden  of  that  voice  what  tyrant  power  shall  stand  7 
No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State !    No  slave  upon  her  land  1 " 

^War^  of  course,  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  Quaker  prin- 
ciples i  hut  when  ineivitable  war  camef-he-fiificted  it  in  such 
spirit  as  this  :  — 
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"  We  see  aot,  know  not ;  all  our  way 
Is  night  —  with  Thee  alone  is  day : 
From  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift. 
Above  the  storm  our  prayers  we  lift, 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

"  Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  wc  Thy  keys. 
The  antbem  of  the  destinies  I 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain, 
Onr  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done ! " 

And  ghen  in  iS&g  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
abolishing  slavery,  was  at  last  adopted,  he  wrote  ^rhaps  his 
gob  I  est  j^em^  "  Laus  Deo,"  of  which  these  three  stanzas  may 
show  the  quality  :  — 

"It  Isdooel 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  I 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  1 


"  Did  we  dare, 

In  our  agony  of  prayer. 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

"  Ring  and  swing, 
Belb  of  joy !    On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  I 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  1 " 


At  heart  Whittier  was  no  more  stirred  than  were  the  other  j 

antislaveiy  leaders,  nor  was  he  gifted  with  such  literary  power  f 

as  sometimes  revealed  itself  in  the  speeches  of  Parker  or  of  ' 
Phillips,  or  as  enlivened  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  with  its  gleams 

of  creative  genius.     But  Whittier  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  1 
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impregnable  simplicity  of  his  inborn  temper,  derived  from  his 
Quaker  ancestry  and  nurtured  by  the  guilelessness  of  his 
personal  life. 

Another  trait  he  possessed,  and  a  trait  rare  in  tempera- 
ments eager  for  reform.  This  is  magnanimity.  It  appears 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  almost  the  only  departure  from 
chronological  order  in  the  final  collection  of  his  works,  which 
he  himself  arranged.  Until  1 850,  Webster,  whose  devotion 
to  the  ideal  of  Union  had  compelled  him  to  oppose  every 
aggression  of  the  South,  had  been  b^ld  by  the  antislavery  men 
an  heroic  leader.  His  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  which 
supported  a  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  brought  down  on  him  a  Storm 
of  antislavery  indi^inatioiL  never  expressed  more  fervently 
than  in  a  poem  by  Whittier,  still  generally  included  in  popular 
collections  of  American  lyrics.  He  called  this  poem  "  Icha- 
bod; "  and  here  arc  some  of  its  verses  :  — 

"  So  fallen  I  so  lost  I  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore  I 
The  glory  from  hia  grey  hairs  gone 
Forevermore ! 


*'  Let  not  the  laud  once  proud  of  him 
Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  the  dim, 
Dishonoured  brow. 

"  But  let  Its  humbled  sons  instead, 
From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  aa  for  the  dead. 
In  sadness  make. 

"  Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame ; 
Walk  backwards,  with  averted  gaze, 
And  hide  the  shame  ! " 

In  1850  no  man  condemned  Webster  more  fiercely  than 
Whittier.  No  more  sincere  poem  than  "  Ichabod  "  was  ever 
written.      But   two   years   after  "Ichabod"  saw   the   light. 
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Webster  was  dead;  and  it  was  nine  years  more  before  the 
Civil  War  came;  and  Whittier  survived  the  Civil  War  for 
nearly  a  generation.  Jn^  1880,  reflecting  on  the  pastj^e 
wrote. about  Webster  ag^irj,  This  poem  he  called  ^^^2ti^ 
OccasioQj'  and  in  his  collected  works  he  put  it  directly  after 
the  "  Ichabod  "  which  he  bad  so  fervently  written  thirty  years 
before.  Tlie  "  Lost  Occasion  "  has  generally  been  neglected 
by  the  makers  of  American  anthologies,  so  "  Ichabod  "  is  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  express  Whitticr's  final  feeling  about 
Daniel  Webster.  In  this  case  tradition  is  unjust  to  both 
men.  TTie  single  deviation  from  chronology  in  Whitticr's 
collected  works  shows  that  the  poet  desired  his  final  senti- 
ment concernii^  our  greatest  statesman  to  be  phrased  in  no 
lines  of  fervid   denunciation,  but   rather   in   such  words  as 


"Thou  ahouldst  have  lived  to  feel  below 
Thy  feet  Disunion's  fierce  upthrow ; 
The  la.te-sprung  mine  that  underlaid 
Thy  sad  concessions  vainly  made. 
Thou  shouldst  have  seen  from  Sumter's  wall 
The  star  flag  of  the  Union  fall, 
And  armed  rebellion  pressing  on 
The  broken  lines  of  Washington. 

"  No  stronger  voice  than  thine  had  then 
Called  out  the  utmost  might  of  men. 
To  make  the  Union's  charter  free 
And  strengthen  law  by  liberty. 

"  Wise  men  and  strong  we  did  not  lack ; 
But  still,  with  memory  tuming  back, 
In  the  dark  hours  we  thought  of  thee, 
And  thy  lone  grave  beside  the  sea. 

"  But,  where  thy  native  mountains  bare 
Their  foreheads  to  diviner  air, 
Fit  emblem  of  enduring  fame, 
One  lofty  summit  keeps  thy  name. 
For  thee  the  cosmic  forces  did 
The  rearing  of  that  pyramid, 
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The  prescient  ages  shaping  with 

Fire,  flood,  and  frost  thy  monolith. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  lay  thereon 

With  hands  of  light  their  benison, 

The  stars  of  midnight  pause  to  set 

Their  jewels  in  its  coronet 

And  evermore  that  mountain  mass 

Seems  climbing  from  the  shadowy  pass 

To  light,  as  if  to  manifest 

Thy  nobler  self,  thy  life  at  best ! " 

Throughout  the  records  of  antislarcry  you  may  find  pa&- 
EJonatc  indignation  and  self-dcvotcd  sincerity ;  but  you  shall 
search  those  records  far  and  wide  before  you  shall  find  a  mate 
for  this  magnanimous  utterance.  As  time  passes,  Whittier 
seems  more  and  more  the  man  among  the  antislavery  leaders 
of  New  England  whose  spirit  came  nearest  to  greatness. 

So,  as  the  years  pass,  he  tends  to  emerge  from  the  group 
of  mere  reformers,  and  to  range  himself  too  with  the  true 
men  of  letters.  To  them  —  to  the  literature  of  renascent 
New  England,  as  distinguished  from  its  politics,  its  scholar- 
ship, its  religion,  its  philosapby,  or  its  reform  —  we  are  now 
to  turn.  And  we  have  come  to  this  literature  almost  in- 
sensibly, in  considering  the  work  of  ode  who,  beginning  life  as 
a  passionate  reformer,  may  remain  for  posterity  a  living  poet. 
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In  the  autumn  of  i8s7  there  appeared  in  Boston  the  first 
numberpf  the_^riodica1j  still  in  existence,  which  niqnLjliaJl 
anything  else  represents  the  literature,  of  the  New  England 
Renaissance.  '  In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  charac- 
teristic publication  of  literary  Boston  was  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can  Review."  In  the  40'fl  the  "Dial,"  limited  as  was  its 
circulation,  was  equally  characteristic  of  contemporary  lit- 
erary energy.  From  1857  until  the  renascent  literature  of 
New  England  came  to  an  end^  its  vehicle  was  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly^' 

This  youngest  and  last  of  the  native  periodicals  of  Boston 
may  be  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  in  various  ways. 
'  Obviously,  for  one  thing,  while  the  primary  function  of  the 
"North  American  Review"  was  scholarly,  and  that  of  the 
'  -"  Dial "  philosophic,^  that  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  was  literary.  ~ 
In  the  second  place,  the  "North  American  Review"  was 
started  by  young  men  who  at  the  moment  had  no  vehicle  for 
expression,  and  who  thought  they  had  a  good  deal  to  say. 
The  "  Dial  '*  was  similarly  started  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts 
comparatively  little  known  in  letters.  The  "Atlantic,"  on 
the  other  hand,  did  little  more  than  establish  a  regular  means 
^of  publication  for  men  whose  reputation  was  already  estab- 
lished. After  the  dignified  fashion  of  half  a  centuiy  ago,  the 
anicles  in  its  earlier  numbers  were  not  signed.  Whoever 
italces  the  trouble  to  asceruin  their  writers,  however,  will  be 
/  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them  had  not  attained  distinc- 
tion  before    1857.     In   more  senses  than    one,  the    earlier 
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periodicals  began  youthfully  j  and  the  "  Atlantic  "  was  always 
mature.  . 

To  understand  the  mature  literature  which  at  last  thus 
concentrated,  we  have  spent  what  may  have  seemed  exces- 
sive time  on  its  environment.  Yet  without  a  constant  sense 
of  the  influences  which  were  alive  in  the  New  England  air, 
the  literature  which  finally  arose  there  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood. Ic  was  all  based  on  the  traditions  of  a  rigid  old 
society,  Puritan  in  origin  and  immemorially  fixed  in  structu re . 
To  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nmcteenth  century  came 
that  impulse  of  new  life  which  expressed  itself  in  such 
varied  ways, —  m  theclassicajl^  rounded  periods  of  our  most 
finished  oratory;  in  the  scholarship^  which  ripened  into  our 
lasting  works  of  histoiy;  in  the  hopeful  dreams  of  the  Uni- 
tarians^passing  insensibly  into  the  nebulous  philosopfiy  of  the 
Transcendent  a  lists,  and  finallj^  into  first  fantastic  and  soon 
militant  reform.  Each  of  these  phases  of  our  Renaissance 
gave  us  names  which  are  still  worth  memory:  Webster, 
Everett,  and  Choate ;  Ticknor,  Prescottj  Motley,  and  Park- 
man;  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Thoreau;  Theodore 
Parker,  Phillips,  an<r  Sumner;  Mrs,  Stowe,  and  Whittier. 
Xhus  grouped  together,  we  can  see  these  people  to  have  been 
so  dissimilar,  and  sometimes  so  antagonistic,  that  human  friend- 
ship between  them,  or  even  mutual  understanding,  was  hardly 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  look  at  them  ti^ether,  we 
must  see  that  all  possessed  in  common  a  trait  which  marks 
_thein_  as  of  the  old  New  England  race.  Each  and  all  were 
strenuously  earnest;  and  though  the  earnestness  of  some  con- 
fined itself  to  matters  of  this  world,  —  to  history,  to  politics, 
or  to  reform,  —  white  tltat  of  others  was  centred,  like  that 
of  the  Puritan  fathers,  more  on  the  unseen  eternities,  not  one 
of  them  was  ever  free  from  a  constant  ideal  of  principle,  of 
duty.  Nor  was  the  idealism  of  these  men  always  confined  to 
matters  of  conduct.  In  Emerson,  more  certainly  than  in  the 
fathers  themselves,  one   feels    the    ceaseless  efFon    of  New 
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England  to  grasp,  to  understand,  to  formulate  the  realities 
which  must  forever  lie  beyond  human  ken.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  of  our  Renaissance  were  no  longer  Puritans;  they 
had  discarded  the  grim  dogmas  of  Calvinism^;  but  so  far  as 
.Puritanism  Was  a  lifelong  effort  to  recognise  and  to  follow 
lldeals  which  can  never  be  apprehended  by  unaided  humaiT 
senses,  they  were  still  Puritan  at  bean. 

Herein  lies  the  trait  which  most  clearly  distinguishes  New 
England  from  those  neighbouring  Middle  States  where  the 
letters  of  America  sprang  into  life  a  few  years  earlier.  In 
both,  the  impulse  to  expression  which  appeared  so  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  held  only  an  American  phase 
oftjic  _world-wide  tendency  to  revolution  which  during  the 
century  effected  so  many  changes  in  Europe.  To  both,  too, 
this  impulse  came  in  a  guise  which  may  make  the  term  "  Re- 
naissance "  seem  applicable  equally  to  both.  In  New  York, 
however,  the  impulse  tended  immediately  to  the  production  of 
an  imitative  literature  which  had  done  its^  best  work  bj^ 
1 832 j  in  ^Jew  England,  meanwiiile,  that  same  year,  which  is 
so  convenient  a  landmark,  was^marked  chiefly  by  Emerson's 
sermon  on  the  Lord's  Su{)per.  Oratory  was  at  its  "best ; 
scholarship  was  swiftly  developing ;  Unitananism  (ia^  com- 
pletely  dominated  Boston  ;  Transcendentalism  was  just  ii^n- 
ning  its  course  of  wild,  disintegrant  luxuriance ;  and  not  only 
destructive  reform  but  pure  letters  too  were  stilly  to  come.  The 
humours  of  any  period  often  show  its  characteristics  most 
plainly.  There  is  an  aspect  in  which  the  name  of  Scriptures, 
by  which  Bronson  Alcott  chose  to  call  his  philosophic  diaries, 
seems  comically  applicable  to  all  the  earlier  writing  of  the  New 
England  where  he  calmly  displayed  his  innocence  of  common- 
sense.  When  a  new  impulse  came  to  the  children  of  the  Puri- 
tans, thar  first  instinctive  effort  was  to  formulate  a  new  law  and 
gospcL 

This  new  law  and  gospel  was  concerned  with  a  spirit 
hitherto  strange  to  the  region,  the  spirit  to  which  the  cant  of 
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later  days  has  pven  the  name  of  Culture.  Ancestral  New 
Ens^nd  knew  the  Bible,  the  Common  Law,  the  formal 
traditions  of  the  older  classical  education,  and  little  else. 
With  the  Renaissance  there  came  at  last  to  New  England 
an  eager  knowledge  of  all  the  other  ^ases  of  human 
thought  and  expression  which  enrich  the  recorJs  of  m63em 
civilisation.  The  temper  in  which  this  new  learning  was 
received  there  is  nowhere  better  typified  than  by  the  title  and 
the  contents  of  a  book  which  preserves  some  lectures  given  by 
Emerson  in  1844..  —  the  year  when  the  "  Dial"  faded  out  of 
existence.  **  Representative  Men  "  is  the  name  of  it, — a 
name  which  su^ests  those  countless  volumes  of  contemporary 
bit^raphy  wherein  successful  men  of  business  are  frequently 
invited  to  insert  their  lives  and  portraits  at  an  expense  so 
slight  as  to  be  within  reach  of  any  respectable  citizen 
of  every  considerable  village.  Emerson's  "  Representative 
Men "  were  of  different  stripe  from  these.  The  personages, 
whom  he  chose  to  group  under  his  every -day  title  w'^  ■PlftioT 
the  Philosopher  \  Swedenborg,  the  Mystic ;  Montaigne,  the 
Sceptic ;  Shakspere.  the  Poet ;  Napoleon,  the  Man  of  the 
World  ;  and  Goethe,  the  Writer,  Xa^ Emerson,  in  shoitj^nd 
to  the  New  England  of  which  in  his  peculiar  phrase  he  was  a 
representative  man,  the  whole  range  of  Jiterature  was  suddenly 
opfpprt.  Two  centuries  of  jiational  inexperience  bad  deprived 
the  region  not  only  of  critical  power,  but  for  the  moment  of 
all  suspicion  that  this  was  lacking.  With  the  fresh  enthusiasm 
of  discovery  New  England  faced  this  newly  found  company 
of  the  good  and  great,  feeling  chiefly  that  even  like  ourselves 
these  were  men.  To  any  who  hold  fervent  faith  in  the 
excellence  of  human  nature  the  fact  of  common  humanity 
must  seem  the  chief  of  all.  Plato  was  a  man,  and  Swedenborg, 
and  the  rest.  We  are  men,  too.  Let  us  meet  our  elder 
brethren,  face  to  &ce,  asking  what  they  may  have  to  tell  us. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  and  doubtless  they  will  gladly 
be  heard.     The  mood  is  like  that  of  good  old  Father  Taylor, 
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the  sailor-preacher  of  Boston  Methodism.  By  some  odd 
chance,  he  once  got  into  the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI., 
and  he  is  said,  in  describing  the  incident,  to  have  ended,  in 
all  gravity,  with  the  words, "  So  the  Pope  blessed  me,  and  I 
blessed  the  Pope," 

Fifty  years  and  more  have  done  their  work  since  those 
aspiring  old  times.  From  contemporary  New  England  the 
fact  of  greatness  obscures  the  humanity  of  all  classic  letters, 
ancient  or  modem.  In  the  full  flush  of  our  Renussance,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  left  in  us  something  like  the  artless 
unconsciousness  of  healthy  children.  No  wonder,  then,  we 
were  a  little  slow  to  make  pure  letters  for  ourselves.  It  is 
not  that  we  lacked  them,  of  course.  The  names  we  have 
already  considered  belong  not  only  to  the  history  of  those 
various  phases  of  Renaissance  with  which  we  have  chosen  to 
consider  them,  but  to  that  of  letters,  too.  Hardly  any  of  these 
men,  however,  was  primarily  a  maker  of  literature.  All  de- 
serve distinction  in  literary  history  chiefly  because  they  did 
with  loving  care  the  writing  which  they  held  their  earthly 
business. 

Naturally,  then,  the  literature  of  New  England  was  compar- 
atively slow  in  reaching  maturity.  It  is  more  than  an  accident 
of  date  that  the  years  when  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine "  began  to  fade  out  of  New  York,  and  with  it  the  whole 
elder  school  of  which  it  marked  the  blameless  decline,  saw  in 
Boston  the  establishment  of  the  first  periodical  whose  function 
was  chiefly  literary.  The  innocent  old  literature  of  pleasure 
which  began  with  the  novels  of  Brockdcn  Brown  was  truly 
exhausted.  The  literature  of  New  England,  meanwhile, 
which  had  been  ripening  as  its  elder  was  falling  into  decay, 
had  only  just  reached  the  point  where  it  demanded  a  reg- 
ular vehicle  of  expression.  This  vehicle  came,  to  be  sure,  only 
when  the  strength  of  the  New  England  Renaissance  was 
beginning  to  fail  None  of  the  New  England  men  of  letters, 
however,  had  begun  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  when  one 
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and  all  found  2  common  meeting-ground  in  the  pages  of  the  > 


"  Atlantic   Monthly." 

The  "  Atlantic  "  is  thus  associated  with  almost  every  name 
eminent  In  ounater  New  England  letters ;  hut  most  closely 
of  all,  perhaps,  with  that  of  a  man  whose  presence  in  Boston, 
from  1834  until  his  death  in  1881,  had  incalculable  influence 
on  local  literary  life.  This  was  James  Thomas  Fields^ 
for  many  yean  publisher  of  the  "  Atlantic,"  and  from  1862 
to  1870  its  editor. 

Fields  was  a  self-made  man,  born  in  1816  at  Pons- 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  educated  only  in  the  common 
schools  there.  When  a  mere  boy  he  began  active  life  as 
a  clerk  in  a  Boston  book  store.  Like  many  intelligent 
Yankees  he  had  business  ability  j  at  twenty-two  he  was 
already  partner  in  a  publishing  house;  and  he  remained  an 
active  publisher  in  Boston  for  thirty-tive  years,  retiring  with 
a  comfortable  fortune.  What  makes  Fields  memorable, 
however,  arc  not  his  practical  gifts,  nor  yet  the  fact  that  in  a 
modest  way  he  was  himself  a  man  of  letters.  His  most 
familiar  poem  implies  his  limits.  This  "  Ballad  of  the  i  em^~" 
pcsj,."  teUs  the  story  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Things  go  veiy 
wrong  until 

" '  We  are  lost,'  the  captain  shouted, 
As  he  sta^ered  down  the  stairs. 
But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 
As  she  toolc  his  icy  hand, 
'  Is  n't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  aa  on  the  land  ?  ' " 

And  the  next  morning  they  come  safe  to  harbour.  All  of 
which,  though  very  pretty  and  moral,  expresses  a  course  of 
marine  conduct  quite  inconceivable  when  you  reflect  that 
the  author  was  brought  up  in  a  still  busy  Yankee  seaport. 
So  far  as  Fields  was  a  poet  or  merely  a  man  of  business, 
he  might  be  dismissed  as  unimportant. 

And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  oneTiad^reater  or  better  X 
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influence  on  the  literature  of  New  England.  From  boyhood 
Fields  devotedly  loved  letters;  and  his  literary  enthusiasm 
combined  with  great  personal  amiability  and  with  sympathetic 
kindness  of  nature  to  make  him,  before  he  reached  middle  life, 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  every  man  of  letters  in  New 
England,  and  of  many  such  men  in  the  old  world  too.  The 
result  of  this  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  glance  at  the 
trade-lists  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  for  years  the  head. 
Here,  to  go  no  further,  you  wiU  find  all  the  works  of  Jmerson. 
Thpng!!.  y(V^^"^  rrfTngftllf^".  T™"'li  Hrlmn,  i-iH  F-i- 
'hnr"--  There  are  plenty  of  other  honourable  American  names 
there,  too,  as  well  as  those  of  eminent  foreign  writers.  For 
one  thing,  Fields  was  the  first  to  collect  and  to  set  forth  in 
.  systematic  form  t^e  work  of  Thomas  De  Qutncey,  until  Fields's 
time  lost  in  numberless  periodicals,  fl"  a  sincere  lover  of 
letters,  then,  and  ^  publisher  of  unusual  tact  and  skill,  _Fisldst^ 
during  the  years  ^between  1840  and  1870,  afix)rded  to  the 
jiterary  men  of  New  England  a  rare  ^portunity.  One  and 
all  had  constantly  near  by  a  skilful  publisher,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  wise  counsellor,  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  an 
ardent  admirer.  The  stimulus  to  literary  production  afforded 
by  such  a  patron  of  letters  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Though  Fields  was  not  the  originator  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  he  was  for  years  its  publisher  and  for  some  time 
its  editor.  He  was  not  the  originator,  cither,  of  a  little  society 
of  which  he  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  member.  This 
was  the.g2{mJ2^^J^j^  which  grevr  spontaneously  into  exist- 
ence sometime  about  1857,  assembling  at  occasional  dinners 
the  principal  literary  personages  of  the  day.  Emerson  was  a 
member ;  so  were  Motley,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Agassis,  and 
many  more.  The  club,  which  survives,  is  too  private  for 
detailed  mention.  As  New  Er^land  literature  has  faded,  too,  ^ 
the  club,  though  still  distinguished  in  membership,  is  no  longer 
a  centre  of  literary  creation.  Very  lately,  however,  a  man 
familiar  with  the  social  history  of  Boston  declared  that  in  their 
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own  day  the  standard  writers  of  New  England  were  more  con- 
cerned as  to  what  the  Saturday  Club  might  think  of  their 
productions  than  they  ever  deigned  to  be  about  the  public. 

Such  fects,  of  course,  arc  indefinite.  How  far  the  opinion 
of  the  Saturday  Club  really  affected  the  literature  of  its  palm- 
iest days  may  still  be  debatable;  and  so,  indeed,  may  the 
question  of  how  far  the  personality  of  Fields,  at  once  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  club,  the  most  successful  of  New 
England  publishers,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Atlantic,"  was 
vitally  stimulating.  Surely,  though,  as  one  b^ins  to  see  in 
perspective  a  period  which  is  passing  into  history,  the  im- 
portance of  these  influences  seems  rather  to  grow  than  to 
lessen.  At  least,  it  was  when  these  were  at  their  strongest 
that  much  of  the  best  New  England  literature  was  made  and 
came  to  light.  Some  of  its  makers  we  have  already  consid- 
ered. Four,  however,  more  unreservedly  devoted  to  letters 
jthan  the  rest^  remain  for  us.  These  arc  L.ongfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Hawthorne. 
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XI 

HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW 

Among  the  men  of  letters  who  in  mature  life  gathered  about 
the  '*  Atlantic  Monthly  "  the  most  popular  was  Henry  Wads- 
worth  I^ngfellow.  He  was  bom  in  ^Sny  3^  Portland^  Maine, 
where  his  father  was  a  lawyer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  profession  of  the  bar  involved  in  New 
England  a  personal  eminence  similar  to  that  which  in  colonial 
times  had  been  held  there  by  the  clergy.  Though  a  lawyer 
might  not  be  rich,  he  was  locally  conspicuous,  much  as  rich 
men  have  been  since  the  Civil  War;  and,  furthermore,  his 
professional  position  usually  implied  what  mere  wealth  has 
never  yet  implied  among  native  Yankees,  —  that  in  private 
life  be  enjoyed  a  certain  social  distinction.  A  little  earlier 
than  Longfellow's  time,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  would  have  found 
himself  socially  somewhat  below  the  son  of  a  divine  i  later  the 
bar  has  had  no  more  social  distinction  than  other  respectable 
callings.  As  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
New  England  bar,  then,  Longfellow  was  fortunate  in  birth ; 
and  although  his  life  was  at  times  clouded  by  deep  personal 
sorrows,  its  external  circumstances  seem  throughout  as  for- 
tunate as  human  ones  can  be. 

In  boyhood  he  showed  delight  in  poetry  ;  he  early  wrote 
verses,  by  no  means  remarkable,  for  the  local  papers  of  Port- 
land. At  fifteen  he  went  to  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1825,  Atjhattime 
there  happened  to  be  _at  Bpwdojp  more  students  who  were 
subsequently  distinguished  than  have  ever  been  there  since. 
Among  them  were  I.  S.  C.  ^frbbott^  the  historian,  Franklin 
Pierce,  who  finally  became  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
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Nathaniel  IJawthorne.  These  college  yeara,  too,  were  those 
when  the  spirit  of  Renaissance  was  freshest  in  New  England 
air.  Channing's  great  sermon  on  Unitarianism  had  been 
preached  in  1819;  Emerson's  sermon  on  the  sacrament, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  transcendental  disintegration, 
was  not  preached  until  1832.  Longfellow's  youth,  in  brief, 
came  just  when  the  religious  and  philosophic  buoyancy  of  the 
New  England  Renaissance  was  surging;  and  this  affected  him 
all  the  more  because  in  a  region  and  at  a  college  where  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy  still  prevailed,  he  was  from  the  b^inning 
a^.aitafian.  Surrounded  by  fellow-students  of  marked  ability, 
he  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  militant  position,  as  a  cham- 
pion/amid Calvinistic  traditions  of  a  philosophy  which  held 
human  nature  essentially  good. 

^t  that  very  rnomentj_another  phase  of  Renaissance  was 
strongly  asserting  itself  not  far  away.  Harvard  College  had 
awakened  to  the  existence  of  a  wider  range  of  culture  than 
was  comprised  in  the  ancestral  traditions  of  the  ancient  classics. 
In_  .i^i6,  the  Smith  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages  was  founded  there.  In  1817,  George  Ticknor, 
fresh  from  his  then  rare  European  experience,  became  the 
first  Smith  professor.  He  filled  the  chair  until  1835;  and 
in  those  sixteen  years  he  may  be  said  to  hav^  established  the 
serious  study  of  modern  langu^^  in  America.  When  bis 
teaching  began,  an  educated  American  was  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  no  later  masters  of  literature  than  the  Romans. 
It  is  to  the  influences  which  Ticknor  first  embodied  that  we 
owe  the  traditional  familiarity  of  educated  Americans  with 
such  names  as  Dante,  Cervantes,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  and 
Gqslbs.  Nothing  marks  the  spirit  of  our  Renaissance  more 
profoundly  than  this  epoch-making  recognition  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  everything  which  is  truly  literature. 

When  Loi^fellow  graduated  from  Bowdoin  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Ticknor's  teaching,  then  in  its  seventh  year,  had 
made  such  general  impression  that  the  authorities  of  Bowdoin 
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began  to  desire  something  similar  ^there.  The  intention  of 
LongfeUow's  father  had  been  that  his  son  should  study  for  the 
bar  \  and  the  boy,  who  had  hardly  ever  been  out  of  Maine, 
had  no  more  obvious  quaUfication  for  a  professorship  of  mod- 
ern languages  than  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  good  scholar 
in  an  old-fashioned  classical  college.  His  enthusiastic  love 
for  literature,  however,  was  soon  recognised  as  what  the  godly 
would  call  a  vocation  \  i|i  i8^t6  he  went  abroad  under  an 
agreement  to  prepare  himself,  by  a  three  gears'  study  ofjnod- 
ern  languages,  for  a  Bowdoin  professorship  which  should 
resemble  Ticknor's  at  Harvard.  Like  some  old  pilgrim  to 
Christian  Rome,  he  set  forth,  wonderingly  ignorant  of  the 
truths  which  he  thus  proposed  apostotically  to  proclaim.  In 
1 8 2q  he  came  home  ^i^  ^  BBliiDfc-Jw^!H^S.  Pf-  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  and  began  to  teach  at  Bowdoin. 
In  this  work  he  persisted  for  sjx^Ygafs-  In  i8^Si  Ticlcnor 
grew  tired  of  his  professorship,  and  chancing  to  possess  for- 
tune decided  to  give  up  teaching.  The  question  of  his  suc- 
cessor having  presented  itself,  Ticknor  discerned  no  man  in 
America  better  qualified  to  follow  him  than  Longfellow.  He 
recommended  Longfellow  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  ;  and 
Longfellow,  who  up  to  that  time  had  had  little  personal  rela- 
tion with  Cambridge,  accepted  the  Smith  professorshipi..  To 
prepare  himself  for  this  wider  field  of  work,  he  went^bjj^ail 
for  a  year  more.  Jn  18  ■^6  he  began  his  teaching  at  Harvard, 
which  continued  for  eighteen  years. 

Longfellow's  temperj"  like  Ticknor's,  proved  increasingly 
impatient  of  distracting  academic  routine.  As  roust  always 
be  the  case  with  men  of  literary  ambition,  he  felt  more  and 
more  how  gravely  the  drudgery  of  teaching  must  interfere  with 
work  which  time  may  well  prove  more  lasting  and  significant. 
His  constant,  enthusiastic  wish  was  to  be  a  poet.  In  1 854, 
thru,  hi-  ivgjgngd.  fhf  prnfpii'inrnhip  in  turn.  The  next  year 
■il.-S^-fi'^'^^-^'*.. J^"*^  Russell  Low^y,.who  held^it,  at  least 
in  title,  until  his  death  in   1891. 
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Since  then  the  Smith  professorship  has  remained  vacant. 
When  it  may  again  be  filled  is  uncertain ;  but  one  thing  seems 
sure.  For  seventy-five  years  it  had  only  three  tenants,— 
George  Ticknor,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  James 
Russell  Lowell.  When  Ticknor  began  his  work  modem 
Jiterature  was  virtually  unknown  to  America  ;  when  T/Owell 
(^M  L-died,  modern  literature  w as^ a?~fa"[ii i liar" to  this  whole  continent 
_a5  ever  were  the  class Jcs.  Meanwhile  al most  all  the  literatu re 
which  our  continent  has  yet  produced,  and  certainly  all  the 
memorable  literature  of  New  England,  had  come  into  exist- 
ence.In  the  literary  history  of  New  England  no  three  names 
are  more  honourable  than  those  of  the  three  Smith  professors. 
Nor  is  it  invidious  to  add  that  there  is  no  living  man  of 
letters  in  America  who  could  be  invited  to  the  Smith  pro- 
fessorship with  any  hope  of  increasing  or  even  of  maintaining 
its  established  personal  distinction. 

Up  to  1854,  Longfellow,  although  already  popular  as  a 
poet,  remained  professionally  a  collie  professor  of  a  new  and 
radical  subject  -,  his  business  was  to  introduce  into  the  mental 
and  spiritual  life  of  Harvard  students  that  range  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  since  classical  times  has  been  gathering  Its 
records  in  Europe.  Though  he  always  loved  his  subject,  he 
hated  the  use  which  his  professional  cirtumstances  compelled 
him  to  make  of  it.  The  instinct  which  made  him  recoil  from 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  was  sound.  He  is  remembered  as 
a  faithful  teacher;  hut  anybody  can  teach  faithfully,  and  no 
faithfulness  can  make  Yankee  students  very  eager  pupils. 
Longfellow's  true  mission  was  not  to  stniggle  with  unwillii^ 
hearers ;  it  was  rather  to  set  forth  in  words  which  should  find 
their  way  to  the  eager  readers  of  a  continent  the  spirit  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  letter  of  the  literatures  with  which  as  a 
professor  he  conscientiously  dealt  so  long. 

Frnm  iR^j.  to  the  trrl,  [jpngfellow  lived  as  a  professional 
author  in  that  fine  old  Cambridge  house  which  before  his  time 
was  conspicuous  as  the  deserted  mansion  of  some  Tories  exiled 
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by  the  Revolution,  and  which  is  now  consecrated  as  the  home 
of  the  most  widely  popular  and  beloved  American  poet.  Long 
before  he  died,  in  1882,  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters 
had  so  iv!  transcended  any  other  aspect  of  his  work  that 
people  bad  almost  forgotten  how  he  had  once  been  a  college 
teacher. 

For  this  forgetfulness  there  is  plenty  of  reason.  Though 
throughout  Longfellow's  professorship  he  had  felt  its  duties 
seriously  to  prevent  literary  labour,  he  had  produced  during  his 
incumbency  much  of  his  most  familiar  verse.  His  "  Voices 
oftheNighi"  appeared  in  i8Wi  his  "  Evangeline  "  in  18^7, 
and  his  "  Golden  Legend  "  in  1851.  Already,  then,  before 
he  laid  his  professorship  down,  there  were  hundreds  who  knew 
him  as  a  poet  for  evciy  one  who  knew  him  as  a  college 
teacher.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  the  work  which  he  did  during 
the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  purely  literary  life  hardly  ex- 
tended, although  it  certainly  maintiuned,  the  reputation  as  a 
poet  which  he  had  already  established  during  his  twenty-five 
years  of  teaching.  To  understand  his  real  character  as  a 
poet,  however,  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  other 
profession  of  teacher  which  he  so  faithfully  practised  for  a  full 
third  of  his  life. 

The  subjects  which  Longfellow  taught  now  have  a  familiar 
place  in  every  respectable  institution  of  the  higher  learning 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  his  time,  they  resembled 
some  new  discovered  contment,  where  whole  realms  of  countiy 
are  still  unvisited  by  man.  To  Longfellow,  accordingly,  the 
true  business  of  his  professorship  seemed  like  that  of  an  en- 
thusiastic explorer.  The  languages  which  he  learned  so  eagerly 
never  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  lifelong  study  for  themselves; 
they  were  merely  vehicles  of  expression  which  carried  him  into 
new  and  wonderful  worlds  of  beautiful  old  humanity.  These 
vehicles  were  to  be  cared  for  so  far  as  they  are  efGcient; 
they  were  to  be  loved  so  far  as  in  beautiful  form  they  convey 
to  us  thoughts  intrinsically  beautiful  and  noble;  but  they  were 
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at  best  vehicles  whose  use  was  to  lead  him  into  inexhaustible 
regions  of  humanity,  unknown  except  by  vague  tradition  to 
his  countrymen  who  had  gone  before  him. 

In  bis  love  for  literature  thus  considered,  Longfellow  never 
wavered.  What  vexed  him  throughout  the  years  of  his  teach- 
ing was  not  the  matter  with  which  he  dealt;  it  was  rather 
that  he  shrank  from  imparting  literature  to  unwilling  pupils, 
that  he  longed  to  saturate  himself  with  it  and  to  express 
unfettered  the  sentiments  which  it  unfailingly  stirred  within 
him.  These  sentiments,  which  he  uttered  in  a  manner  so 
welcome  to  all  America,  seemed  to  him  as  spontaneous 
as  ever  inspiration  seemed  to  poets  who  have  beard  the  true 
whisper  of  the  Muse.  Yet  one  who  now  studies  his  work  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  even  though  he  never  suspected  the 
fact,  his  temper  as  a  man  of  letters  was  almost  as  academic  as 
was  the  profession  to  which  he  reluctantly  devoted  year  after 
year  of  his  maturity. 

The  task  of  universities  is  to  deal  not  so  much  with  actual 
life  as  with  the  records  of  it.  From  eldest  time  human 
beings  have  left  traces  of  what  their  earthly  experience  has 
meant.  In  efforts  to  preserve,  to  understand,  to  elucidate 
these  traces  of  the  vanished  past  and  vanished  men,  scholars 
exhaust  energy  enough  for  any  human' lifetimes.  They  are 
bound,  then,  to  drift  away  from  actuality.  Their  lives  are 
employed,  and  importantly,  in  gleaning  from  books  material 
which  shall  engender  the  schobrship  and  the  books  of  the 
future.  Now,  Longfellow's  temper,  even  as  a  teacher,  was 
that  of  a  man  of  letters ;  he  felt  constantly  stirred  to  what  he 
believed  original  expression,  and  he  was  never  content  unless 
he  was  phrasing  as  well  as  he  could  the  emotions  which  arose 
within  him  amid  all  the  drudgery  of  work.  But  if  in  this 
aspect  Longfellow  was  a  genuine  man  of  letters,  he  was  all 
the  while  an  academic  scholar ;  for  the  influence  which  stirred, 
him  most  was  not  what  he  experienced,  but  rather~what  he 
read^_  j'rom  beginning  to  end  he  was  inspired  chicflv.  if  not 
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wholly,  by  noble  and  beautiful  records  of  facts  long  since  dead 

Th o ugh  this  limitation  marlcs  Longfellow  apart  from  those 
great  poets  who  have  immortally-  expressed  the  meaninp|  of 
armal  lifft.  it  had  at  once  the  grace  of  sincerity,  and  the  added 
grace  of  that  natural  gift  which  was  perh^s  Longfellow's 
most  salient.  His  taste  was  unerring.  Wherever  he  met  the 
beauties  of  literature  he  delighted  in  them  with  inexhaustible 
zest ;  and  in  his  instinctive  feelings  about  literature  there  was 
something  very  like  the  guileless  confidence  in  human  nature 
which  inspired  the  Unitarians  and  the  Transcendentalists. 
For  a  little  while  the  national  inexperience  of  New  England 
had  so  freed  it  from  the  vileness  of  dense  humanity  that  in 
religion,  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  the  most  earnest  minds 
could  honestly  believe  uppermost  in  mankind  those  traits 
which  are  best.  In  the  literatures  which  Loi^fellow  loved 
we  can  to-day  see  endless  depths  of  baseness  -,  and  to-day  we 
know  these  literatures  so  well  that  we  can  hardly  neglect  such 
shadows.  To  Longfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  these  whole 
'  regions  of  sesthetic  delight  were  so  fresh  that  he  could  delight 
in  their  beauties,  which  he  perceived  with  such  instant  tact, 
and  could  lionestly  be  blind  to  everything  not  beautiful  or 
noble.  His  mood  resembled  that  of  some  simple  American 
boy  who  with  all  the  innocence  of  our  native  youth  is  sud- 
denly brought  face  to  face  with  the  splendours  of  European 
civilisation.  Such  a  boy  overwhelmingly  feels  the  beauties 
which  survive  from  an  illimitable  past.  The  evil  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  days  which  produced  the  sculpture  of  Greece, 
or  the  painting  of  luly,  or  the  architecture  of  Gothic  Europe, 
are  dead  and  gone.  To  discover  them  nowadays  demands 
the  scrutiny  of  a  scientific  scholarship  for  which  an  untutored 
American  boy  is  still  immature.  Intoxicated  with  delight  in 
the  beauty  which  old  humanity  has  wrought,  he  is  not  even 
aware  that  about  him  grovels  a  social  corruption  baser  than 
bis  native  inexperience  has  ever  dreamed  on.     From  dreams 
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like  these  there  must  generally  be  awakening,  nor  can  there 
be  much  more  tragic  awakening  than  that  which  comes  to 
such  a  boy  when  he  begins  to  perceive  all  the  evil  so  inextri- 
cably intermingled  with  the  beauty  which  once  he  thought  so 
pure.  But  Longfellow  had  the  rare  happiness  to  be  a  lifelong 
dreamer.  He  lived  at  a  moment  of  such  national  youth  that 
throughout  his  seventy-five  years  he  never  knew  the  maturi^ 
which  disenchants  our  later  time. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  hts  first  readers  has 
never  been  better  phrased  than  by  Mr.  Stedman :  — 

"A  new  generation  may  be  at  a  loss  toeoncejve.the  effect  of  Long- 
fellow's  work  wlien  it_first  began  to  appear.  1  may  convey  somelftlng 
of  this  by  what  is*at  once  a  memory~an3"an  illustration.  Take  the 
case  of  a  child  whose  Sunday  outlook  was  restricted,  in  a  decaying 
Puritan  village,  to  a  wooden  meeting-house  of  the  old  Congregational 
type.  The  interior  —  plain,  colourless,  rigid  with  dull  white  pews  and 
dismal  galleries  —  increased  the  spiritual  starvation  of  a  young  nature 
unconsciously  longing  for  colour  and  variety.  Many  a  chikl  like  this 
one,  on  a  first  holiday  visit  to  the  town,  seeing  the  vine-grown  walla, 
the  roofs  and  arches,  of  a  graceful  Gothic  church,  ha^  felt  a  sense  of 
something  rich  and  strange;  and  many,  now  no  longer  children,  can 
remember  that  the  impression  upon  entrance  was  such  as  the  stateli- 
est cathedral  could  not  renew.  The  columns  and  tinted  walls,  the 
ceiling  of  oak  and  blue,  the  windows  of  gules  and  azure  and  gold,  — 
the  service,  moreover,  with  its  chant  and  organ-roll, —  all  this  enrap- 
tured and  possessed  them.  To  the  onejelief  hitherto  afforded  them, 
that  of  nature's  picturesqueness, — which  even  Calvinism  endured 
without  compunction,  —  was  added  a  new  joy,  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  of  human  art.  A  similar  delight  3 waited  the  first  readers 
,  of  Longfellow's  prose  and  verse^  Here  was  a  pamter  and  a  romnncer 
indeed,  ^BoTidd'jburtieye'd  far  and  returned  with  gifts  for  alt  at  home, 
and  who  promised  often  and  again  to 

'  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 
Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale.' " 

The  hold  which  Longfellow  thus  took  on  enthusiastic 
American  youth  be  soon  took  on  the  whole  reading  public 
of  our  country.  His  popularity  is  evident  in  our  general 
familiaritywith  the  creatures  of  his  fancy.  I'he  village 
Iblacksmith,  the  youtnwho  bears  'mid  snow  and  ice  a  banner 
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th  the  strange  device  Excelsior,  the  skipper  wrecked  on  the 
F  of  Nonnan's  Woe,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  Miles  Stand- 
John  Alden,  Priscitia  the  Puritan  maiden,  and  even  Paul 
/ere, — figures  and  names  which  but  for  Longfellow  would 
hardly  have  been  known,  —  he  has  made  us  apt  to  group  with 
Bible  patrbrchs  or  the  world-old  heroes  of  antiquity.  Such 
popularity  almost  implies  a  weakness.  Profundity  of  substance, 
or  excellence  ot  form,  rarely  touches  the  masses ;  and  Long- 
fellow's very  popularity  resulted  long  ago  in  a  reaction  ^;ainst 
him  among  the  fastidious.  This  never  afFected  the  serenity 
of  his  temper  i  and,  indeed,  amid  the  sincere  adulation  which 
was  constantly  brought  to  his  feet  during  his  last  years 
at  Cambridge,  he  may  very  possibly  not  have  remarked  that 
his  admirers  were  apt  to  be  less  and  less  educated.  Even  in 
early  days,  however,  when  his  popularity  had  only  just  trans- 
pired, the  admiration  which  his  work  excited  was  clouded  by 
occasional  dissent.  Margaret  Fuller,  for  example,  conscien- 
tiously devoted  to  the  extravagance  of  Transcendental  phil- 
osophy, found  Longfenow  shallow,  and  said  so.  Pog,  as  far 
from  academic  a  person^e  as  if  he  had  been  incontestably 
a  great  one,  utterly  misunderstood  the  academic  character  of 
Longfellow's  mind,  and  accused  him  of  plagiarism.  And 
there  was  more  such  criticism. 

For  this  there  was  ground.  Longfellow  jiever_wiQic-«ny- 
^ing  more  deeply  sincere  than  the"  Psalm  of  Life,"  which 
remains  peiTiaps  the  most  m^^f  popJar  of  Ks'Tyrics.  "I 
kept  it,"  he  said,  "  some  time  in  manuscript,  unwilling  to  show 
it  to  any  one,  it  being  a  voice  from  my  inmost  heart,  at  a 
time  when  I  was  rallying  from  depression."  From  the  day, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  first  saw  light  in  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  it  has  spoken,  as  it  will  speak 
for  generations  more,  to  the  hearts  of  simple-minded  men.  Its. 
deepest  merit,  however,  lies  in  a  gentle  sim^licitj"  which  un^ 
sym^rathetic  jnoods  must  be  at  pains  to  distinguish  from  corn- 
place.     Even  of  its  most  familiar  stanza. 
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"  Life  is  real  1     Life  is  earnest  I 
And  the  grave  is  Dot  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul," 

one  may  well  question  whether  the  deeper  trait  is  utter  simpli- 
city or  reminiscent  triteness.  And  the  whole  poem  is  full  not 
only  of  outworn  metaphofj  but  of  supemcial  literary  aFTusion : 
"  Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting,"  for  example ;  the  "  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time,"  which  so  queerly  mix  up  the 
beach  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  the  unimpressionable  contents 
of  hour-glasses ;  and,  still  more,  the  closing  line, 

"  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait," 

which  so  elusively  misses  the  solemnity  of  that  graver  line, 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  — 

the  mournful  close  of  Milton's  great  sonnet  on  his  Blindness. 
Ycj,  when  all  is  said,  a  sense  of  thctsweet  sincerity  which 
makes  these  commonplaces  more  dear  than  richer  wisdom 
comes  surging  back. 

Again,  X-ongfellow,  a  lifelong  friend  of  Charles  Sumner, 
always  sympathised  with  the  antislavery  movenaTnf  j  aj^d  in_ 
184.2  he  published  some  poems  in  its  behalf.^  Here  arc  a  few 
verses  from  one  of  them  :  — 

"  Beside  the  ungathercd  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  native  land. 

"Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  paliU'trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain  load. 
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"  He  saw  once  more  his  daric-eyed  queen 
Among  her  children  stand  ; 
They  clasped  bis  neck,  thej  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand !  — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 
And  fell  into  the  sand. 

"The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free. 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

"He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 
Nor  the  buising  heat  of  day ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  Sleep, 

Shis  lifeless  body  lay 
i-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
broken  and  thrown  away." 

This,  of  course,  came  ten  years  before  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  for  which  fact  all  allowance  must  be  made ;  but  duly 
malcing  it,  one  may  lairly  doubt  whether  in  all  antislavery 
literature  there  is  a  more  humorous  example  of  the  way  in 
which  philanthropic  dreamers  often  constructed  n^rocs  by 
the  simple  process  of  daubing  their  own  faces  with  burnt  cork. 
Compare  with  this  a  few  phrases  from  a  poem  of  Whittier's, 
wiitten  at  about  the  same  time,  and  based  on  the  fact  that  an 
auctioneer  recommended  a  female  slave  as  a  good  Christian  :  — 

"  A  Christian  I  going,  gone  I 
Who  bids  for  God's  own  image  ?  for  His  grace, 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place 
Hath  in  her  suffering  won? 
"  My  God  I  can  such  things  be? 
Hast  Thou  not  said  that  whatsoe'er  is  done 
Unto  Thy  weakest  and  Thy  humblest  one 
Is  even  done  to  Thee  ? 

"  Oh,  from  the  fields  of  cane. 
From  the  low  rice-swamp,  from  the  trader's  cell ; 
From  the  black  slave-ship's  foul  and  loathsome  hell. 
And  coSle's  weary  chain ; 
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"  Hoarse,  horrible,  and  strong, 
Rises  to  Heavea  that  agonising  cry, 
Filling  the  arches  of  the  hollow  sky. 

How  long,  O  God,  how  long  ?  " 

One  poem  is  as  honest  as  the  other ;  but  by  the  side  of 
^yi)j^;fifr's  pastijnn,  one  feels  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
academic  deliberation  of  Longfellow's  emotion. 

This  trait,  evident  throughout  his  work,  is  nowhere  more 
palpable  than  in  that  familiar  "  Tale  of  a  Wayside  Inn" 
which  has  made  Paul  Revere  a  national  hero.  In  the  middle 
of  this  ballad,  Longfellow  describes  Kevere,  waiting  beyond 
the  Charles  River  for  a  signal  which  was  to  be  shown  from 
the  steeple  of  a  Boston  church :  — 

"  Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Bootedandspurred,  with  a  heavy  stride  "^  ^ 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere.    "■ 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side,  '' 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, ' 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth,    • 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle  girth  ;'' 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search  - 
The  belfry  tower  of  Old  North  Church,    - 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill,  '^ 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still.      ■ 
And  lo  !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height   ■ 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light !  . 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, ' 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  bums ! ',' 

At  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  from  the  belfry  in  ques- 
tion, Revere  first  sees,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  a  gleam 
of  light  from  it ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  detects  there, 
at  this  same  distance,  a  second  lamp.  No  single  word  could 
more  unconsciously  confess  how  Longfellow  failed  to  visualise 
the  situation.  Compare  with  this  any  bit  of  excellent  descrip- 
tive verse,  such,  for  example,  as  the  approach  of  the  boats  in 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  you  will  feel  the  difference  be- 
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twccn  creative  work  and  work  which  is  fundamentally  aca. 
demic 

But  this  is  more  than  enough  of  Longfellow's  faults  and 
limitations.  He  has  passed  from  us  too  lately  to  permit  us 
to  dwell  upon  the  singular  serenity  and  beauty  of  his  personal 
life  and  character.  No  one  can  read  its  records  or  remember 
anything  of  its  &cts  without  feeling  the  rare  quali^  of  a 
nature  which  throughout  a  lifetime  could  persist  unspoiled  by 
prosperity  and  unbroken  by  poignant  personal  sorrows.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  never  passionate  \  neither  in  his  life  nor  in  his 
yerse  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  been  swept  away  by  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  his  taste  was  unerring, 
and  tjis  sentiment  gently  sympathetic.  His  real  oiEce  was  to 
open'tb e  "Ttod3-^ate's  "or~tTiltt  mo^rn  literature  in  whose  Hastw 
ing  ^eauty  He HeligTite d,  and  whose  murl^  depths  he  never 
quite  suspected.  And  if  the  verse  injwhich  he  set  forth  his 
delight  be  hardly  of  the  kin^  which  enriches  wo  rid- literature. 
its  lucidity  of  phrase  and  its  delicacy  of  rhTthm  combine  to 
^ive  it  a  sentimental  beaujy  which  must  long  endear  it  to  those 
who  love  simplicity  of  heart. 

Thereby,  after  all,  Longfellow  comes  very  near  a  world- 
old  definition  of  literary  greatness,  which  has  sometimes  been 
held  the  virtue  of  those  who  think  the  thoughts  of  the  wise 
and  who  speak  the  language  of  the  simple.  It  may  be  that 
he  knew  few  wise  thoughts  which  were  all  his  own ;  but  he 
so  truly  loved  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of  those  elder  litera- 
tures which  he  was  the  first  of  Americans  fully  to  recognise, 
that  he  absoihed  in  a  way  of  his  own  the  wisdom  which  the 
good  and  the  great  of  the  past  had  gleaned  from  experience. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  may  seem  that  those  considerable  parts 
of  his  work  which  deal  with  our  native  country  arc  of  another 
strjpe.  More  and  more,_ljoweye_r,  one  grows  to  feel  that, 
despite  the  subjects,  these  ve  not  indjficnau?,  ip., .sentiment, 
^ther^  for  the  first  time,  they  illuminate  our  American  past 
^  with  a  glow  of  conventional  romanqe.     So  by  and  by  we  find 
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that  our  gently  academic  poet  has  just  been  thinking  about 
_Ncff  England  in  such  moods  as  he  loved  in  countless  old-worlf 
poets  who  early  and  lj,^e  recor^rd  thy  h'fitfl''i^  mtnanr-i>^fif 
^lir"p^  Yet  Longfello\y  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sciouslv  imitative.  He  sincerely  believed  that  he  was  making 
spontaneous  American  poetry.  Whatever  his  lack  of^assion 
.or  imaginatiop,  he  was  never  false  to  himself.  Whether  he 
ever  understood  his  mission  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  what  that 
mission  was  is  clear ;  and  so  is  the  truth  that  he  was  a  faithful 
missionary.  Never  relaxing  his  effort  to  express  in  beautiful 
bmgu^e  meanings  which  he  truly  believed  beautiful,  he 
revealed  to  the  untutored  new  world  the  romantic  beauty  of 

t^  oia. 

Very  lately,  to  be  sure,  an  American  man  of  letters,  who  has 
the  happiness  personally  to  remember  our  elder  days,  has  said 
that  great  injustice  is  now  done  Biyant,  by  neglecting  the  in- 
fluence of  his  translations  from  the  Spanish.  To  many,  it  is 
said,  these  afforded  a  first,  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  world 
of  romance.  Historically,  then,  Bryant  may  perhaps  be  held 
to  have  pointed  pijt  the  way jyhich  Longfellow  so  faithfully 
followed.  Certainly,  however)  Bryant's  translations  are  no 
1  }onger  generally  familiar ;  and  Longfellow's  still  speak,  as  they 
spoke  from  the  beginning,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Leader 
or  follower,  Longfellow  worthily  remains  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  country. 

In  1880  he  wrote  for  "Ultima  Thule,"  the  last  volume 
jvhit^h  he.  published,  a  final  poem,  entitled  *'The  Poet  and  His 
Songs " ;  — 

"  As  the  birds  come  in  Spring, 
We  know  not  from  where  ; 
As  the  stars  come  at  even)r)g 
From  depths  of  the  air ; 

"As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground  ^ 
As  suddenly,  low  or  loud, 
Out  of  silence  a  sound ; 
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"  As  the  grape  comes  to  the  vine, 
The  fruit  to  the  tree; 
As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine, 
And  the  tide  to  the  sea ; 

"  As  come  the  white  sidls  of  ships 

O'er  the  ocean's  vet^e ; 

As  comes  the  smile  to  the  Ilpa, 

The  foam  to  the  surge  ; 

"  So  come  to  the  Poet  hb  songs, 
All  hitherward  blown 
From  the  misty  realm,  that  belongs 
To  the  vast  unknown, 

"  His,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings ;  and  their  fame 
Is  his,  and  not  his  ;  and  the  praise 
And  the  pride  of  a  name. 
"For  voices  pursue  him  by  day 
And  haunt  him  by  night. 
And  he  listens  and  needs  must  obey, 
When  the  Angel  says ; '  Write ! '  " 

Few  men  ever  phrased  more  sweetly  what  seemed  to  them 
the  deepest  facts  of  their  artistic  lives.  In  the  gentleness  of 
this  phrasing,  as  well  as  in  the  jriteness  of  this  imagery,  there 
is  something  which  tells  at  once  of  Longfellow's  limitations 
and  of  his  power.  Thinking  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  without 
suspicion  that  the  wisdom  was  not  always  quite  his  ownj 
speaking  the  language  of  the  simple,  with  no  consciousness  of 
the  commonplaces  which  lurk  so  near  simplicity, —  he  be- 
lieved till  the  end  that  to  him  the  Angel  had  said  **  Write  !  " 
To  him  this  injunction  seemed  as  divine  as  any  that  Muse 
ever  spoke  to  singer  of  pristine  Greece,  or  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  breathed  into  the  heart  of  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  man  would  be  bold  who  should  reflectively  say 
to-day  that  this  pure,  true  life  and  work,  lived  and  done  by 
the  most  popular  poet  of  our  Renaissance,  is  not,  after  all,  as 
admirable  as  many  which  our  later  moods  of  criticism  have 
been  apt  to  think  greate^. 
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JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL 

Ik  1854  Longfellow  resigned  the  Smith  professorship  at  Har- 
vard College.  The  next  year  James  Russell  Lowell  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Up  to  this  time  Lowell's  career, 
though  more  limited  than  Longfellow's,  had  been  similar. 
Sprung  from  a  family  already  distinguished,  which  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  has  displayed  high  quality  both  in  private 
and  in  civic  life,  he  was, born  at  Cambridge  in  1819,  the  son 
of  a  Unitarian  ministerj  whose  church  was  in  Boston.  He 
grew  up  in  Cambridge.  In  1838  he  took  his  degree  at  Har- 
vard; he  studied  law ;  but  he  found  this  profession  distasteful, 
and  hi^  true  interest  was  in  letters.  For  fifteen  years  before 
his  appointment  to  the  Sm itji^  professorslup.  then,  he  had~5een 
professionally  a  literary  juan.  Frym  this  time  on,  for  a  full 
twenty-two  years,  his  ostensible  profession  became  wliat  Long- 
tellow's  had  oeen  from  1836  to  1854,  and  Ticknor's  from 
1817  to  1835, — the  teaching  of  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture  to  Harvard  undergraduates. 

The  different  tasks  to  which  the  successive  Smith  professors 
addressed  themselves  might  once  have  seemed  a  question  of 
different  personalities ;  to-day,  however,  they  seem  rather  a 
question  of  developing  American  culture.  When  Ticknor's 
work  began,  the  names  of  Dante  and  Cervantes  were  hardly 
more  familiar  in  America  than  that  of  the  Japanese  painter 
Hokusai  is  to-day.  Ticknor's  business,  then,  was  to  intro- 
duce to  New  England  a  fresh  range  of  learning ;  and  accord- 
ingly his  most  characteristic  publication  was  the  comprehensive, 
accurately  unimaginative  '*  History  of  Spanish  Literature." 
When,  after  twenty  years,  Longfellow  succeeded  him,  Amcr- 
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ica  knew  modem  literature  by  name,  but,  except  perh^is 
for  Bryant's  translations,  hardly  more.  Could  anything 
have  alleviated  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  then,  for  a  tem- 
perament always  yearning  to  create,  it  would  have  been 
such  a  task  as  thus  became  Longfellow's.  In  brief,  this  was 
to  make  pupils  enjoy  excursions  into  that  limitless  world  of 
modern  literature  which  for  Amenca  was  still  newly  discov- 
ered. In  1855,  when  Lowell  came  to  his  work,  the  condi- 
tions had  altered  again.  The  main  facts  of  modern  literature 
had  become  almost  classicdly  familiar;  and  the  influences 
which  had  expressed  themselves  in  the  various  phases  of  New 
England  Renaissance  had  greatly  stimulated  excellent  general 
reading.  {Va  the  generation  with  which  Lowell  came  to  his 
maturity,  then,  the  great  moderiimasters  —  Spenser  and 
Shaksperc,  Dante  and  Cervantes  and  Goethe  —  wcrc_as 
J^^s^y  fjplightfpil  ag  thg  nlj  Greplcs  j^^d  been  (O  the.XuUufC 
jpf^  fifte^mli-centi^ry  Iiala^  They  were  not  yet  stale.  But 
scholarship  cannot  stagnate ;  ipodfxa -literature  .hadJieeajiis- 
covered,  it  had  been  enthusiastically  evplored,  and  nowcame 
lilg-tasJ&..Qf-Bnc[eHtao4iii£.jt..i£p  as  a  college  teacher,  and  as 
a  critical  writer  too,  Lowell's  professional  task  proved 
interpretative. 

The  way  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  this  task,  and 
the  ends  he  accomplished,  were  humorously  illustrated  not 
long  ago  when  two  Harvard  men  chanced  to  meet,  who 
had  been  pupils  of  Lowell  twenty-five  years  before.  One 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  '■'■  Song  of  Ro- 
land," His  friend,  glancing  at  it,  was  reminded  of  the  old 
times  and  said  rather  enthusiastically:  *'{How  Lowell  used  to 
give  us  the  spirit  of  that  0"  —  *'  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  who  is 
an  eminent  philologist,  "  and  that  was  all  he  gave  us."  In 
which  emphatic  little  adjeaivc  is  implied  the  phase  which 
the  study  of  modern  literature  has  now  assumed.  This  rangtv 
of  human  expression  has  been  discovered,  it  has  been  enjoyed, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  understand  its  spirit,  and  now,  if 
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we  are  to  keep  pace  with  scholarship,  we  must  pitilessly  ana- 
lyse its  every  detail. 

Yet,  though  Lowell  was  not  a  severe  modern  scholar,  he  by 
no  means  neglected  severe  learning.  A  pupil  who  inquired 
about  the  minute  worlcs  which  were  already  beginning  to  in- 
terpose themselves  between  modern  literature  and  human 
beings,  was  apt  to  find  that  Lowell  had  glanced  through  them 
and  knew  something  of  their  merits.  His  sentiments  about 
them,  however,  resembled  Emerson's  about  the  Lord's  Supper; 
on  the  whole  they  did  not  interest  him ;  and  he  always  held  that 
until  you  were  interested  in  literature,  you  could  not  under- 
stand it.  The  task  he  set  himself  as  a  teacher,  then,  was  to 
excite  in  his  pupils  intelligent  interest  in  the  texts  with  which 
he  was  dealing.^  This  task  he  found  as  irksome  as  Tlcknor  or 
Longfellow  had  found  theirs.  In  Lowell's  teaching  days  the 
Renaissance  of  New  England  was  beginning  to  fade;  under- 
graduates were  less  and  less  apt  to  delight  in  poetry ;  and  the 
very  traits  which  prevented  Lowell  from  generally  appealing  to 
the  reading  public  prevented  him  too  from  generally  appealing 
to  Harvard  students.  Qn  pupils  whom  he  really  touched,  all 
the  while,  his  influence  was  probably  as  strong  as  any  exerted 
by  a  Harvard  teacher  of  his  time.  How  conscientiously  he 
did  bis  task  will  be  clear  to  any  Harvard  man  whose  memory 
runs  back  five  and  twenty  years. 

In  1875  Longfellow  and  Lowell  were  both  living  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  though  Longfellow  was  growing  old,  both  men 
seemed  still  in  their  prime.  To  Harvard  students,  then,  both 
names  were  generally  familiar.  Longfellow  they  knew  to  be 
the  most  popular  poet  in  America,  so  popular  indeed  that 
clever  undergraduates,  despising  Philistine  favourites,  inclined 
to  dismiss  him  as  commonplace.  Yet  even  these  complacent 
critics  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  singular  beauty  and  dignity 
of  Longfellow's  presence,  then  daily  familiar  in  Cambridge 
Streets  i  and  some  of  them  were  dimly  aware  that  in  a  remote 
past  this  Olympian  old  man  of  letters  had  for  a  while  been  a 
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Harvard  professor.  With  Lowell  the  case  was  almost  pre- 
cisely thereversc.  His  figure  was  less  often  visible;  hun- 
dreds of  men  went  through  coU^e  without  knowing  him 
by  sight,  but  almost  everybody  knew  that  he  was  regularly 
teaching  French  and  Italian  and  Spanish.  They  luiew  too 
that  this  not  very  popular  college  teacher  had  literary  repu- 
tation. They  had  heard  of  the  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal " 
and  the  "  BirIqw  Papers."  These,  however,  belonged  to  a 
past  as  remote  as  Longfellow's  professorship ;  and  what 
Lowell  had  written  since,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to 
inquire.  To  them  Longfellow  was  a  poet  who  had  once  been 
a  professor;  Lowell  was  a  professor  who  had  once  written 
poetry.  The  eminence  which  finally  made  him  a  national 
worthy  came  from  the  social  accomplishment  with  which 
from  1877  to  188^  he  filled  the  office  of  United  Sutes  min- 
ister, first  to  Spain  and  later  to  England. 

iW Tact  that  Lowell's  eminence  came  late  in  life  is  char- 
acteristic. Throughout  his  career,  as  man  of  letters  and  as 
teacher  alike,  he  had  been  at  once  helped  and  hindered  by 
peculiarities  of  temperament  conquerable  only  by  the  full  ex- 
perience of  a  slow  maturity.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Cam- 
btidge,  when  Cambridge  was  still  a  Middlesex  village,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  now  vanished  country  folk  of  old  New  Eng- 
land. From  youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  general  read- 
ing, in  days  when  this  led  no  Yankee  away  from  sound 
literature.  Though  impatient  of  minute  scholarship,  too,  he 
possessed  one  of  the  most  important  traits  of  a  minute  scholar : 
by  nature  he  was  aware  of  detail  in  every  impression, 
and  careful  of  it  in  every  expression.  \Vhat  truly  interesteS 
him,  to  be  sure,  in  life  and  in  books  alike,  were  the  traits 
which  make  books  and  life  most  broadly  human  ;  nor  did  any 
one  ever  feel  more  deeply  that,  for  all  its  paradoxical  incon- 
gruities, humanity,  is  iinally  a  luiit.  In  his  effort  to  under- 
stand humanity,  however,  he  was  incessantly  hampered  by  his 
constitutional  sense  of  detail.     The  data  of  life,  for  one  thing. 
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come  to  us  in  two  distinct  ways  :  the  past  is  at  rest  in  books; 
the  present  is  throbbing  all  about  us.  To  understand  either  we 
must  keep  the  other  in  mind  ;  wc  must  illustrate  books  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  correct  the  errors  of  experience  we  must  re- 
treat and  observe  them  from  r^ons  to  which  only  books  can 
take  us.  Again,  there  are  aspects  in  which  both  books  and 
life  seem  profoundly  serious ;  yet  there  are  other  aspects  in 
which  even  the  most  serious  phases  of  both  seem  whimsically 
absurd.  And  truly  to  understand  the  complex  unity  of 
humanity  you  must  somehow  fuse  all  these,  —  life  and  books, 
sublimity  and  humour,  light  and  twilight  and  shadow. 

The  fact  that  Lowell  was  constantly  sensitive  to  incom- 
patible impressions  was  not  his  only  temperamental  obstacle. 
The  well-known  circumstance  that  he  was  amateurishly  unable 
satisfactorily  to^evise  his  writing  indicates  how  completely  he 
was  possessed  by  each  of  his  various  moods,  which  often 
chased  one  another  in  bewildering  confusion,  yet  again  left 
him  for  prolonged  intervals  in  what  seemed  to  him  states  of 
hopeless  stagnation.  Throughout  all  this  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, one  can  feel  in  his  literary  temper  two  constant,  an- 
t^onistic  phases.  His  purity  of  taste  was  quite  equal  to 
Longfellow's  i  particularly  as  he  grew  older,  he  eagerly  de- 
lighted in  those  phases  of  literature  which  arc  excellent.  Yet 
all  the  while  he  was  incessantly  impelled  to  whimsical  extrava- 
gance of  thought,  feeling,  and  utterance.  Whoever  knew 
him  as  a  teacher,  then,  roust  often  have  found  him  disconcert- 
ing. At  one  moment  his  comment  on  the  text  would  be  full  of 
sympathetic  insight ;  at  the  next,  as  likely  as  not,  he  would 
make  an  atrocious  pun  ;  and  he  would  uke  a  boyishly  perverse 
delight  in  watching  the  effect  on  his  pupils  of  his  spontaneous 
incongruities.  The  trait  appears  in  his  fondness  for  cramming 
his  published  Msays  with  obscure  allusions  to  unheard  of 
^dities  in  the  byways  of  literature  and  history.  If  one  took 
these  seriously,  they  would  be  abominably  pedantic ;  who 
under  the  sun,  for  example,  was  Abraham  a  SancU  Clara 
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whom  Lowell  dragged  into  tbat  opening  passage  of  his  essay 
on  Thoreau  f  In  fact,  however,  this  maanerism  was  only  a 
rather  juvenile  prank.  Life  puzzled  Lowell,  and  in  revenge 
Lowell  amused  himself  by  puzzling  the  people  he  talked  to  or 
wrote  for.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  paradoxical  conflict  be- 
tween purity  of  taste  and  mischievous  extravagance  of  temper 
retarded  his  maturity  until  he  had  grown  to  the  ripeness  of 
nearly  sixty  years. 

His  impulsively  volatile  temperament,  again,  involved  some- 
what unusual  sensitiveness  to  the  influences  which  from  time 
to  time  surrounded  him.  Early  in  life  he  married  a  woman 
remarkable  alike  for  charms  and  for  gifts,  who  was  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  the  reforms  then  in  the  air.  It  was  partly 
due  to  her  influence,  apparently,  that  Lowell  for  a  while 
proved  so  hot-beaded  a  reformer.  After  her  premature  death 
this  phase  of  his  temper  became  less  evident.  It  was  revived, 
of  course,  by  the  passionate  days  of  Civil  War,  when  he 
upheld  extreme  Northern  sentiments  with  all  his  might  j  and 
the  depth  of  his  f-vprri^ri-^finally  ri;|i^|t^>^(j|  in  t|)^t  "  Cnmmem- 
oration  Ode  "  at  Harvard  which  chiefly  entitles  him  to  con- 
sideration as  a  serious  f.q^t*  Yet  this  ode  itself,  though  said  to 
have  been  quickly  written  and  little  revised,  is  marked  rather 
by  exceptionally  sustained  seriousness  of  feeling  than  by  any- 
thing which  seems  simply,  sensuously  passionate.  One  of 
^  the  traits  for  which  you  must  search  Lowell's  volumes  long 
is  lyrical  spontaneity.  An  extravagant  contemporary  critic 
once  declared  in  conversation  that  he  had  no  more  afflatus 
than  a  tortoise.  In  this  extravagance  there  is  a  touch  of  truth, 
but  only  a  touch.  The  real  Lowell  was  a  man  of  deep,  but 
constantly  various  and  whimsically  incongruous,  emotional 
nature,  whose  impulse  to  expression  was  constantly  hampered 
by  all  manner  of  importunate  external  impressions. 

For  all  this,  the  chances  are  that,  like  Longfellow,  Lowell 
would  have  been  apt  to  consider  himself  most  seriously  as  a 
poet;  and  work  classed  among   his  poems  most  clearly  ex- 
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presses  his  individuality.  His  first  volume  of  verse  appeared . 
in  tSai-  three  years  after  his  graduation,  and  in  1844-  and 
i^4}t  he.   piihljj^hej  (^ih^;|-  ■i..^ti   vnli.mp^.       In  these jhere  is  ^ 

— """"^"B  nar'flfllar^y  rhil'Tir*eTUTic»  Honest,  careluT,  sincere 
enough,  the  work  seems  j  but  except  for  the  eminence  finally 
attained  by  its  author  little  of  it  would  attract  attention  to-day. 

\  This  J^jnd  of  thing  reached  its  acnie  in  .the  j' Vision  of,,£it 
Launfal,"  published  in.  jS^S.  The  familiar  stanza  from  the 
prelude  to  Part  I.  is  typical  of  the  whole :  — 

"  And  what  ia  so  rare  as  a.  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

.Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'ermn 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  that  it  receives; 
His  mate  feeb  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best?" 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  who 
is  thus  impelled  to  write.  Somewhat  in  the  mood  of  Words- 
worth —  to  whom  three  stanzas  before  he  has^lluded  —  he 
.  ^pes  to  express  the  impression  piade  upon  luiii.Jif.jiature.  He 
succeeds  only  in  malcing  nature  seem  a  pretty  phase  of  litera- 
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ture,    _It  is  all  very  serious,  no  doubt,  and  sweet  in  purpose  j 
but  it  is  never  spontaacoiul^-  lyric.  ~ 

The  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "  was  published  in  tSaS.  In 
that  same  year  came  two  other  publications  whicTi  show  a  very 
^different  Lowell j.one.is  the  "  Fable  for  Critics."  the  other  the 
first  rollcciion  of  the  "  Biglow  Pat)egs,"  which  had  begun  to 
appear  in  the  Boston  "Courier"  two  years  earlier.  In  a 
study  like  ours,  the  **, Fable  for  Critics,"  of  which  we  have 
already  had  a  taste  or  two,  is  a  useful  document.  Ten  years 
out  of  collie  and  already  a  professional  writer,  alertly  alive 
to  the  contemporaxy  condition  of_AmericanlettfXs,_  Lowell  at 
last  pcrrnitted^himself^  to  write  about  them^tindex  ^  thin  dis- 
guise of  anqnytnity_i  with  unrestricted  freedom.  The  result 
is  queou  It  now  seems  wonderful  that  any  human  Being" 
could  ever  have  had  patience  to  read  the  poem  through. 
The  fable,  so  fay  as  there  is.a^y,  proves  as  commonphce  as 
the  "Vision^of  Sir  Launfal;"  and^. Resides,  it  is  bewilder- 
ingly.  lost,  is  such  amateurishly  extravagant  whimsicality  and 
pedantry  as  hampered  Lowell  all  his  life,  ^t  the  same 
time,  his  portraits  of  contemporary  American  writers,,,  in 
many  cases  tpade  JsQg  before  their  best  work  was  done,  are 
marked _ not  only  by  a  serious  critical  spirit^but  by  acute 
Yankfif.^gd  .sense,^  and  by  surprising  felicity  of  idiomatic 
^ phrase.  The  people  he  touches  on  are  flung  together  ^ell- 
mell,  amid  allusion_s_ which  would  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
Burton^  and  rhymes  which  would  have  put  Samuel  Butler  to 
tjie  blijjh,  and  puns  which  half  rekindle  the  Calvinistic  embers 
of  eternal  punishment.  Over-minuteness  never  more  tediously 
defeated  its  ^obable  intention  of  amusing.  Yetj  to  go  no 
further,  you  can  rarefy  find  more  suggestive  criticism  an^^- 
where  than  what  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  says  o£  Emersoru 
Theodore  PvIkct  £xyaot,  WMttier,  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Poe, 
tpngf^RWj  Willis,  Irving,  or  Holmes.  It  is  good  criticism, 
too,  sincerely  stating  the  impression  made  on  a  singularly  . 
alert  contemporary  mind  by  writers  who  have  now  acquired 
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what  they  did  not  then  surely  possess,  a  fair  prospect  of  penna- 
nencc ;  and  the  very  fantastic  oddity  of  its  Style,  which  makes 
prolonged  sessions  with  it  so  tiresome,  has  a  touch  not  only  of 
native  Yanlcee  temper  but  of  incontestable  individuality.  At 
last  permitting  himself  the  full  license  of  extravagant,  paradox- 
ical form,  Lowell  revealed  all  his  amateurish  faults;  but  he 
revealed  too  all  those  peculiar  contradictory  qualities  which  made 
the  true  Lowell  a  dozen  men  at  once.  Nobody  else  could 
have  written  quite  this  thing,  and  it  was  worth  writing. 

More  worth  writing  still,  and  ejliiallj^  character istic,_were 
the  "  Biglow  Pagers,"  which  were  collected  at  about  the  same 
time.  'They  were  written  juring^the  troubles  of  the  Mexicafi 
Wajfc_  The  slave  Statyj^  J)ad„  plunged  the  country^  into  _that. 
armed  .aggression, ^hich  excited_  as  never  before  the  full/^r- 
vour  of  the  antislavery  feeling  in  the  North,  ^ust  at  this  time 
the  mfiuence  of  Lowell's  wife  made  his  antislavery  convic- 

Jfloos.  .strongest-  No  technical  forrn^  couIsl_jssej;n. .  much^fesa 
Jjterary  than  that  m  which  be  chose  to  express  his  passionate 
^ntiijicnts.     Using  the  dialect  of  his  native  Yanjcee  country, 

.auifrpfihasising  its  oddities  of  pronunciation  by  every  extrava- 
gance  of  misspelling^  he  produced  a  series  of  verses  which  have 
an  external  aspect  of  ephemerar^popularity,  At  first  glance, 
the  laborious  humour  of  Parson  Wilbur's  pedantry,  and  the 
formally  interminable  phrases  in  which  he  imbeds  it,  seem 
radically  diiFcrent  from  the  lines  on  which  they  comment.  As 
you  ponder  on  them,  however,  Wilbur's  elaborately  over- 
studied  prose  and  the  dialect  verse  of  Hosea  Biglow  and  Bird- 
o'-Freedom  Sawin  fall  into  the  same  category.  Both  prove  so 
deliberate,  both  so  much  matters  of  detail,  that  in  the  end  your 
impression  may  well  be,  that,  taken  all  in  all,  each  paper  is 
tediously  ingenious.  No  one  number  of  the  *'  Biglow  Papers  " 
is  so  long  as  the  "  Fable  for  Critics ; "  but  none  is  much  easier 
to  read  through. 

In  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  at  the  same  time,  just  as  i^  the 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  you  feel   constant  flashes  of  Lowell's 
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rarest  power ;  in  briefj  idiomatic  phrase  hc.could  sum  up  mat* 
,ters  on  which  y/>ii.,ma^  ponder  with  constantly  ftesjiiisligbt^and^ 
suggestion.  Take  a  iamihar  stanza  from  the  first  paper 
of  all :-^ 

"  Ei  fcr  war,  I  call  it  murder,  — 
There  you  her  it  plain  and  fiat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  do  furder 

Than  my  Testytnent  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  f^rly, 

It's  ei  long  ez  it  is  broad. 
An'  you  've  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God." 

Nothing  could  seem  much  more  paradoxical.  Here  you  have 
a  scholarly  man  of  letters  deliberately  assuming  tha  r^arartttr 
of  an  ignorant  Yankee  countryman ;  he  first  emphasises  this 
bit  of  private  theatricals  by  the  most  obvious  comic  devices, 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  passionate  earnestness  of  a 
serious  nature  stirred  to  its  depths,  he  utters  solemn  words 
concerning  God  Himself.  To  bring  a  phrase  like  those  last 
two  lines  within  the  range  of  decency,  requires  a  power  for 
which  genius  is  hardly  an  excessive  name.  Yet  Lowell,  spon- 
taneously true  to  his  paradoxical  whimsical  self,  has  made  what 
looks  like  comic  verse,  and  is  phrased  in  a  caricature  of  Yankee 
dialect,  a  memorable  statement  of  tremendous  truth. 

In  another  familiar  stanza  from  the  first  of  the  "  Biglow 
Papers,"  you  feel  the  man  of  letters  more  palpably :  -— 

«  Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She  's  akneriin'  with  the  rest, 
She,  thet  ough'  to  ha'  clung  for  ever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
She,  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

While  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world !  " 

But  you  feel,  too,  a  note  to  which  Boston  hearts  will  vibrate 
so  long  as  Boston  hearts  are  beating. 
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What  Lowell  did  in  this  first "  fiiglow  Paper,"  he  did  in  all 
such  verse  which  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  more  than  fifteen 
years  later,  in  1862.  that  he  proauced  "  Mason  and  Slidell,  a 
Yankee  IdjflL"  the  monstrous  rhyme  of  which  title  exempifies 
his  least  pardonable  varies.  In.this^the  Bunker  (lill. Monu- 
ment and  Concord  Bridge  have  a  loi^  colloquy,  at  the  close 
oT  which  the  bridge  bursts  into  the  following  apostrophe :  — 

"  I  feel  my  spent  swellin'  with  a  cry 
Thet  seems  to  say,  <  Break  fortb  an'  prophesy  I ' 

0  aCrange  New  World,  thet  yit  wast  never  young, 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripio'  need  was  wniog. 
Brown  foundlin'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby-bed 
Was  prowled  roun'  by  the  Injun's  cracklia'  tread. 
An'  who  grew'st  stroi^  thru  shifts  an'  wants  an'  pain 
Nussed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel  strain 

With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's  mane. 

Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret  events 

To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old-World  men  pitch  tents, 

Thou,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovah's  plan 

Thet  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  man, 

An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  diawed  in 

Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin, — 

The  grave  *s  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay 

In  fearful  baste  thy  murdered  corse  away  I 

1  see  —  " 

And  then  he  bre^s  off  in  nonsense,  and  winds  up  with  his 
stanzas  on  Jonathan  and  John,  wherein  you  may  find  that  ex- 
traordinary comment  on  a  wealcness  of  our  English  brethren, 
of  which  the  phrasing  is  as  final  as  anything  which  Lowell's 
^tastic  pen  ever  put  on  paper :  — 

"  The  South  says,  '  Poor  folks  down  / '  John, 

An' '  All  men  up ! '  say  we,  — 
'White,  yaller,  black,  an'  brown,  John: 

Now  which  is  your  idee  P ' 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sei  he,  '  I  guess, 

John  preaches  wal,'  sez  he ; 
'  But,  sermon  thru,  an'  come  to  du. 

Why,  there 's  the  old  J.  B. 

A  crowdin'  you  an'  me  t ' " 
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The  man  was  really  at  Jiis  best  when  he  let  himself  bejnost 
fantastic,  and  this  because  of  that  whimsical  instability  of 
temper,  which  he  rarely  managed  quite  to  control.  Beneath 
his  wildest  vagaries  you  will  often  feel  as  deep  earnestness. 
But  he  lacked  the  power  generally  to  sustain  either  mood  quite 
long  enough  to  express  it  with  complete  effect.  The  merit 
of  his  verses  ^generally  lies  in  admirable  single  phrases,  single 
lines,  or  at  most  single  stanzas.  These  .flashing, jf^ idties 
never  have  quite  the  power  which  should  ftise  a  whole  poem 
into  congruous  unity.  Like  Lowell's  personality,  J}is  most 
characteristic  verse  seems  a  bewildering  collection  of  disjointed 
fragmeots*  each  admirable  because  of  its  sincere  humanity. 

The  quality  which  so  pervades  Lowell's  poetry  equally  per- 
vades, his  _prose  writings.  Open  these  wherever  you  will, 
even  in  the  portions  which  deal  with  public  alBirs,  and  still 
more  in  those  considerable  portions  which  criticise  literature, 
and  you  will  anywhere  iind  this  same  fantastic,  boyishly  .pedan- 
tic range  of  allusion.  You  will  find,  too,  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected  turns  of  phrase,  often  rushing  into  actual  puns  ;  again 
you  will  find  elaborate  rhetorical  struct uiy^  stimulated  by  those 
great  draughts  of  old  English  prose  which  Lowell  could  quaff 
with  gusto  all  his  life.  *'  Literary  "  you  feel  this  man  again 
and  again ;  but  by  and  by  you  begin  to  feel  that,  after  all,  this 
literature  proceeds  from  an  intensely  human  being  with  a 
peculiarly  Yankee  nature.  Somewhere  about  him  there  is 
always  lurking  a  deep  seriousness  strangely  at  odds  with  his 
obvious  mannerisms,  his  occasional  errors  of  taste,  and  his 
fantastic  oddities  of  literaty  behaviour. 

During  Lowell's  professorship  at  Harvard  he  was  for  some 
years  editor  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  later  had  a  share  . 
Jn  editiiig'the  "North  American  Review."  At  this  period 
most  of  hifi.prose  was  published.  His  later  writing,  produced 
after  his  diplomatic  career  began,  was  mostly  occasioQalj  but 
, all  along  it  ^n^£4jlQKly-tQ.iipen.  Towards  the  end  it  gained 
^t  least  in  simplicity  and  dignity;  and  this  dignity  was  not 
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assumed,  but  developed.  With  his  slowly  attained  maturity 
and  with  that  experience  of  full  European  life  which  came 
during  his  diplomatic  experience,  —  earlier  he  had  known 
Europe  only  as  a  traveller,  —  he  gained  something  which  at 
last  gave  his  utterances,  along  with  their  old  earnestness  and 
humanity,  a  touch  of  self-respecting  humility.  Nothing  shows 
him  more  at  his  best  than  the  short  speech  on  "Our  Litera- 
ture "  which  he  made  in  response  to  a  toast  at  a  banquet  given 
in  New  York  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Washington's  inauguration.  The  simple  hopefulness  of 
the  closing  paragraph,  where  for  once  Lowell  was  not  afraid  to 
be  commonplace,  is  a  fit  and  admirable  conclusion  for  the  six 
volumes  of  his  collected  prose :  — 

"  The  literature  of  -a  people  should  be  the  record  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  aspirations  and  its  shortcomings,  its  wisdom  and  its  folly, 
the  confidant  of  its  souL  We  cannot  say  that  our  own  as  yet  suifices 
us,  but  I  believe  that  he  who  stands,  a  hundred  years  hence,  where  I 
am  standing  now,  conscious  that  he  speaks  to  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  community  ever  devised  or  developed  by  man,  will  speak 
of  our  literature  with  the  assurance  of  one  who  beholds  what  we  hope 
for  and  aspire  after,  become  a  reality  and  a  possession  for  ever." 

So  if  one  asks  where  Lowell  finally  belongs  in  the  history 
of  our  New  England  Renaissance,  the  answer  begins  to  phrase 
itself.  A  born  Yankee  and  a  natural  lover  of  letters,  he  in- 
stinctively turned  at  once  to  books  and  to  life  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  should  teach  him  what  humanity  has  meant  and 
what  it  has  striven  for.  For  all  the  oddities  of  temper  which 
kept  him  from  popularity,  the  man  was  always  true  to  his 
intensely  human  self.  In  his  nature  there  were  constant 
struggles  between  pure  taste  and  perverse  extravagance.  As 
a  man  of  letters,  then,  he  was  most  himself  when  be  per- 
mitted himself  forms  of  expression  in  which  these  struggles 
needed  no  concealment.  But  through  it  all  there  persists 
just  such  wholesome  purity  of  feeling  and  purpose  as  we  love 
to  think  characteristic  of  New  Eiigland.     Throughout,  despite 
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whimsical  extravagance  of  phrase,  you  may  finally  discern  a 
nature  at  once  manly  and  human, 

"  Human,"  after  all,  is  the  word  which  most  often  recurs  as 
one  tries  to  phrase  what  Lowell  means  ;  and  "  human  "  is  an 
adjective  which  applies  equally  to  two  distinctly  diiFerent 
nouns.  In  one  sense  the  most  truly  human  being  b  he  who 
most  strives  to  understand  those  records  of  the  past  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  the  humanities.  In  another  sense  the  most 
deeply  human  being  is  he  who  strives  most  to  understand  the 
humanity  about  him.  It  was  unceasing  effort  to  fuse  his 
understanding  of  the  humanities  with  his  understanding  of 
humanity  which  made  Lowell  so  often  seem  paradoxicaL  He 
was  in  constant  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  influences  signified 
the  more ;  and  this  doubt  so  hampered  his  power  of  expres- 
sion that  the  merit  of  his  writing  lies  mostly  in  disjointed 
phrases.  At  their  best,  however,  these  phrases  are  ftill  of 
humanity  and  of  the  humanities  alike.  In  distinction  from 
the  other  Smith  Professors,  —  from  Ticlcnor,  the  scholar  of 
our  New  England  Renaissance,  and  from  Longfellow,  its  aca- 
demic poet,  —  Lowell  defines  himself  more  and  more  clearly 
as  its  earnest  humanist. 
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OUTER    WENDELL    HOLMES 

When  the  spirit  of  Renaissance  had  Anally  conquered  Boston, 
and  people  who  had  clung  to  Calvinism  there  found  them- 
selves hopelessly  out  of  fashion,  the  man  whom  they  believed 
most  conspicuously  to  embody  those  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  wicked  world  for  which  account  shall  be  demanded 
in  a  better,  is  said  to  have  been  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
To  the  Calvinistic  mind,  indeed,  his  career  was  probably 
the  most  irritating  in  all  New  England  record.  He  was 
.born,  in  1809,  at  Cambridge,  where  his  father,  a  Connec- 
ticut man  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  had  for  some  years  been  the 
Onhodox  minjater  of  the  First  Church.  Though  Harvard 
College  had  already  lapsed  into  Unitarian  heresy,  this  had  not 
yet  achieved  the  social  conquest  of  the  r^ion.  During  Dr. 
Holmes's  boyhood  and  youth,  however,  the  struggle  grew 
fierce ;  and  at  about  the  time  of  his  graduation,  his  father, 
whose  devotion  to  the  old  creed  never  wavered,  was  formally 
deposed  from  the  pulpit  which,  afler  nearly  forty  years  of 
occupancy,  he  stoutly  refused  to  open  to  Unitarian  doctrine. 
The  old  man,  than  whom  none  was  ever  more  faithfully  cour- 
ageous, was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  communicants  of 
the  Cambridge  church.  A  majority  of  the  parish,  however, 
preferred  the  liberal  side.  This  latter  body  retained  the  old 
church  building,  the  slender  endowment  of  the  parish,  and  the 
communion-plate,  Abiel  Holmes,  with  his  saving  remnant  of 
church-members,  was  forced  to  establish  a  new  place  of  wor- 
ship; and  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  Puriun  society  from  which  botb 
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have  sprung  was  long  disputed  by  people  who  delight  in  such 
dispute.  Now  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  matter  of  fitithful  courage, 
was  his  father's  counterpart.  So,  in  comparatively  early  life, 
finding  himself  unable  to  accept  the  Calvinistic  teachings  of 
Ris  youtli,  he  became  what  he  remained  all  his  life,  —  a  sound 
Unitarian.  ~' 

This  of  itself  might  have  been  enough  to  arouse  bitter  dis- 
approval among  the  Calvtnists.  So,  almost  by  itself,  might  have 
been  the  pleasantly  prosperous  circumstances  of  his  personal 
life.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  judge,  and  a  Fellow  of 
Harvard  College.  Holmes,  then,  hereditarily  allied  with  both 
pulpit  and  bar,  was  doubly  what  he  used  to  call  a  New  Eng- 
land Brahmin.  Like  any  good  onhodox  boy,  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Andovcr ;  and  thence,  like  any  good  Cambridge  boy, 
he  was  sent  to  Harvard  too.  There  he  took  his  degree  in 
1829,  —  a  year  remembered  in  college  tradition  as  that  which 
produced  the  most  distinguished  group  of  Bachelors  of  Ans  in 
Harvard  history.  In  obedience  to  the  traditions  of  his  mother's 
family,  he  began  the  study  of  law  ;  but  finding  this  not  con- 
genial, he  soon  turned  to  medicip.e.  In  pursuance  of  this  study 
he  went  abrci^  for  two  or  three  years,  finally  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor_of_ Medicine  in  1836.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  practice,  he  became  iniSig  Professor  of^Anatotny  at. Dart* 
mouth  College.  A  year  later  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  lifej  and  from  i8^y  to  1888 
he  was  ^kman  Professor  o_f.  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
ral  Stj-fiool. 

In  the  faa  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Holmes's  temper  and  position 
lived  for  fifty  years  in  Boston  as  a  Unitarian  physician,  there  is 
something  characteristic  of  the  city  which  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well.  Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  some  English  review 
an  article  on  the  social  position  of  American  men  of  letters, 
wherein  the  writer  based  on  the  fects  that  Dr.  Holmes  prac- 
tised medicine  and  went  to  Unitarian  meeting  the  conclusion 
that  Holmes  was  socially  insignificant.     In  England  such  an 
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inference  would  have  been  at  least  probable.  There  Uni- 
tarianism  has  often  been  held  an  almost  blasphemous  dissenting 
creed,  abhorrent  to  seriously  conservative  temper ;  and  only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  radicalism  been  socially  tolerated 
in  the  mother  country.  In  England,  too,  until  very  lately,  the 
profession  of  medicine  has  been  held  in  comparative  social  dis- 
esteem.  In  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  the  isolated  capital  of 
isolated  New  England,  which  has  stoutly  developed  and  main- 
tained traditions  of  its  own,  Unitarianism,  in  Dr.  Holmes's 
time,  enjoyed  a  social  security  similar  to  that  of  the  Established 
Church  across  the  water  {  and  while  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions were  nominally  of  equal  dignity,  that  of  medicine  had 
probably  attracted,  between  1800  and  1850,  rather  more  men 
who  combined  breeding  with  culture  than  had  either  bar  or 
pulpit.  The  very  circumstances  which  made  English  prejudice 
assume  Holmes  to  have  been  socially  inconspicuous  and  tem- 
peramentally radical,  then,  were  those  which  would  soonest 
lead  any  one  who  knew  the  Boston  of  his  time  to  assume 
him  to  have  been  precisely  the  reverse. 

This  extreme  localism  of  professional  character  and  socbl 
position  is  characteristic  of  Holmes's  whole  life.  After  1 840, 
when  he  finally  settled  in  Boston,  he  rarely  passed  a  consecu- 
tive month  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Among  Boston  lives 
the  only  other  of  eminence  which  was  so  uninterruptedly  local 
is  that  of  Cotton  Mather.  The  intolerant  Calvinistic  minister 
typifies  seventeenth-century  Boston ;  the  Unitarian  physician 
typifies  the  Boston  of  the  century  just  past.  To  both  alike. 
Beacon  Hill  instinctively  presented  itself,  in  the  phrase  which 
Holmes  has  made  so  familiar,  as  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System. 

Though  throughout  Holmes's  fifty  years  of  Boston  resi- 
dence he  was  a  man  of  local  eminence,  his  eminence  was  not 
quite  of  a  professional  kind.  His  practice,  in  which  he  took 
no  excessive  interest,  gradually  faded  away ;  and  long  before 
he  gave  up  his  lectures  on  Anatomy,  they  were  held  old- 
bshioned.     He  neither  neglected  nor  dislilced  his  profesuon. 
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but  it  did  not  absorb  him ;  and  as  his  life  proceeded,  he  prob- 
ably grew  less  and  less  patient  of  that  overwhelming  mass  of 
newly  discovered  detail  which  modern  physicians  must  con- 
stantly master.  Another  reason  why  his  medical  career  b&- 
came  less  and  less  imponant  is  that  from  the  banning  he 
had  a  keen  interest  in  literature,  and  was  widely  known  as  a 
poet.  Now,  a  man  eminent  in  a  learned  profession  may  cer- 
tainly be  eminent  in  letters  too,  but  public  opinion  hates  to 
have  him  so ;  and  any  youth  who  would  succeed  in  law  or 
medicine  can  hear  no  sounder  advice  than  that  which  Dr. 
Holmes  is  satd  often  to  have  given  in  his  later  years,  — 
namely,  that  you  should  never  let  people  suppose  you  seriously 
interested  in  anything  but  your  regular  work.  In  the  very  year 
when  Holmes  had  returned  from  Europe  to. begin  practice^ 
he  published  a  volume  of  poenm  andat  Irast  three  subsequent 
yollectlftfts  appeared  before,  with  the  beginning  of  the  "  Atlantic  _ 
[|4iin[|ilY^"  }]fi  ti^pymr  fcnnwn  as  a  remarkable  writer  of_£ro8e^ 
His  writings,  then,  steadily  distracted  attention  from  his  profes- 
sion. Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  Holmes's  local  eminence  was 
perhaps  chiefly  due  to  his  social  gifts.  Early  in  life  he  acquired 
the  repuMtion  of  being  the  best  talker  ever  heard  in  Boston ; 
and  this  he  maintained  unbroken  to  the  very  end. 

It  has  lately  been  observed  of  Boston  socic^  that  the  city  is 
still  so  fixed  in  its  traditions  that  everybody  who  becomes 
widely  known  there  is  assumed  to  possess  distinct  character- 
istics which  it  becomes  his  social  business  to  maintain.  In 
the  beginning  he  chooses  his  part ;  then  the  unspoken  force 
of  local  opinion  compels  him  to  play  it  straight  through. 
Some  such  experience  probably  happened  to  Dr.  Holmes. 
Years  did  their  consequent  work.  In  his  later  life  his  con- 
versation and  his  wit  alike,  always  spontaneous  and  often  of 
a  quality  which  would  have  been  excellent  anywhere,  are  said 
sometimes  to  have  been  overwhelming.  His  talk  tended  to 
monologue,  and  his  wit  to  phrases  so  final  that  nobody  could 
think  of  anything  to  say  in  return.     There  was  humorous 
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and  characteristic  good-nature  in  that  title,  the  "Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  which  he  gave,  so  early  as  j^^i-  to  ^ 
poviple  ormicTes" written  for  a  now  foigotten  periodical  called 
the  "  New  England  Magazine."  Fully  twenty-five  years 
elapsed  before  he  published  anything  else  of  the  kind.  Then, 
when  ifl_i8_52_  he  be^n  those  gapere  ^indsL.  the  same  title 
which  have  becqnie.  pgrijianent:  .iru  qui  .litMaWCC,  his  opening 
phrase  is  whimsically  characteristic  :  "  I  was  going  to  say, 
when  I  was  interrupted."  Whereupon,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  interruption,  he  proceeds  with  the  autocratic  utter- 
ances now  familiar  all  over  the  world.  The  contagious 
good-humour  of  this  title,  like  the  ffbtnjgji^aliry  of  that  little 
reference  to  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  indicates  the 
quality  which  made  Holmes  popular,  despite  his  habit  of 
keeping  the  floor  and  of  saying  admirably  unanswerable  things. 
His  friends  were  heartily  attached  to  him.  They  rcct^nised 
in  him  a  social  autocrat,  but  one  to  whom  they  were  glad  to 
listen  ;  they  fervently  believed  that  nobody  had  ever  been  like 
him,  and  that  in  all  probability  nobody  ever  would  be. 

Up  to  middle  life  Dr.  Holmes's  literary  reputation  was  that 
of  a  poet,  whose  work  was  chiefly  social.  Almost  ^is  first 
r"Mffif'''""i  to  he  sure,  "  Old  Ironsides^'  was  »  an  impromptu 
outburst  of  feeling,"  caused  l)X3'ng|tij;e.in  a  newspaper  that  the ' 
old  frigate  ^^  Constitution  " jvas  to  h^  dpsimygd.  Hj^;  frtvpnt 
verses  not  only  acJ)isifiiLAllfiitJlu£E°^  °^  savings ffom-  defitnic- 
tion  that  historical  cratL  whose  hulk  still  lies  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  but  have  retained  popularity.  Few  lines  are 
more  familiar  to  American  school-boys  than  the  opening  one : 
"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down!"  Mosto^Holnj^'s. 
farjy  yrr^p.  howrPviTj  may  be  typified  by  the  first  stanza  of 
"  My  Aunt " :  — 

"  My  atmt  I  my  dear  unmarried  aunt  t 
Long  years  have  o'er  ber  flown ; 
Yet  still  she  straios  the  aching  clasp 
That  tunds  her  virgin  zone ; 
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I  know  it  hurts  her  —  though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

Fof  life  is  but  a  spaa." 

Such  verse  as  this,  with  its  lipht  gyT-j-hll""'"'  and  its  reckless 
pun.  is  of  a  sort  which  for-want  of  a  native  English  term  we 

Q{  fincial  verse  in  CYCiy.acnseofthe^  word  Holpies  early 
^nwf-fl  ];i|n^jiflf  g|  "i^stfir;  and  to  the  end  his  mastery  never 
relaxed.  At  least  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  region  of  Boston  to  celebrate  anniversaries  and 
other  formal  occasions  by  regular  orations  and  poems.  A 
perpetual  type  of  such  functions  may  be  found  in  the  annual 
oration  and  poem  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
of  Harvard  College.  At  formal  diimers,  too,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  vary  the  monotony  of  speeches  by  occasional  essays 
in  verse;  and  this  custom  has  probably  produced  an  amount 
of  ephemeral  metrical  composition,  sometimes  avowed  Aog- 
gerel,  sometimes  aspiring  to  be  poetry,  more  than  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  entire  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  of  Elizabethan 
England,  ^mong jh?.  writcre  pC tb,a..o<:ca5bnal  yerse_  ^siaUy 
demandedby  bis  tiaa£»  Holmes  carlj^  acquired  distincti^a; 
and  as  the  work  amid  which  it  was  produced  has  justly  been 
forgotten,  Holmes's  occasional  verse,  which  in  both  senses  of 
the  term  forms  the  better  part  of  his  poetic  utterance,  has 
already  acquired  some  such  apparent  isolation  as  one  feels 
in  the  transcendental  aphorisms  of  Emerson.  The  time  is  not 
far  off,  if  indeed  it  be  not  on  us  already,  when  people  will 
think  of  Holmes  not  as  a  man  who  did  the  common  work  of 
a  school  decidedly  better  than  the  rest,  but  rather  as  the  only 
man  who  did  it  at  all. 

_Pe  wrote  verses  for  al.most  evjeiy  kind  of  occasion  ._^w;.hich 
^emanded_  thfim.  The  occasions  most  frequent  in  their 
^mands,  however,  were  those  which  occur  in  the  yearly  life 
of  Harvard  Qpllege.     Holmes  was  perhaps  the   most   com- 
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pletely  loyal  Harvard  man  of  his  century.  Both  at  the  formal 
ceremonies  of  the  college,  then,  and  at  the  more  intimate 
meetings  of  his  collie  class,  he  was  constantly  called  on  for 
poems  which  he  never  failed  to  give.  So  whoever  wants  to 
understand  the  temper  of  Harvard  cannot  do  better  than  satu- 
rate himself  with  those  verses  which  Holmes  has  made  part  of 
the  collie  history.  Many  of  these  recall  the  older  traditions 
of  Harvard^  none  more  jauntily  than  the  song  he  wrote  for  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  collie  in  1 836  :  — 

"And  when  at  length  the  College  rose. 

The  sachem  cocked  his  eye 
At  every  tutor's  meagre  ribs 

Whose  coat-tjuls  whistled  by: 
But  when  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 

Came  tumbling  from  his  jaws. 
The  copper-coloured  chUdren  all 

Ran  screaming  to  the  squaws. 

"And  who  was  on  the  Catalogue 

When  college  was  begun  ? 
Two  nephews  of  the  Preadent, 

And  tk€  Professor's  son ; 
{They  turned  a  little  Indian  boy, 

As  brown  as  any  bun ; ) 
Lord  1  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 

The  freshman  class  of  one  ! " 

More  characteristic  of  his  riper  years  was  an  inimitable  com- 
Wnation  of  reckless  fun  and  tender  sentiment  such  as  makes 
"peculiarly  his  own  the  first  verses  of  his  poem  for  the  "  Meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni "  in  1857  :  — 

"  1  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  you've  kindly  broke  the  ice; 
Virtue  should  always  be  the  first,  —  I  'm  only  Second  Vice— 
(A  vice  is  something  with  a  screw  that 's  made  to  hold  its  jaw 
Till  some  old  file  has  played  away  upon  an  ancient  saw)- 

"  Sweet  brothers  by  the  Mother's  side,  the  babes  of  days  gone  by. 
All  nurslings  of  her  Juno  breasts  whose  milk  is  never  dry, 
We  come  again,  lilte  half-grown  boys,  and  gather  at  her  beck 
About  her  knees,  and  on  her  lap,  and  dingii^  round  her  Aeck. 
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"  We  fiod  her  at  her  stately  door,  and  in  her  ancient  chair. 
Dressed  in  the  robes  of  red  and  green  she  always  loved  to  wear. 
Her  eye  has  all  its  radiant  youth,  her  cheek  its  morning  flame  ; 
We  drop  our  roses  as  we  go,  hers  flourish  still  the  same." 

His  class  poems,  again,  tell  of  old-fashioned  class  feel'ii^  as 
nothing  else  can.  Here  is  a  random  verse  from  one  that  he 
made  in   1867  :  — 

"So  when  upon  the  fated  scroll 

The  falling  stars  ^  have  all  descended. 
And,  blotted  from  the  breathing  roll, 

Our  little  page  of  life  is  ended. 
We  ask  but  one  memorial  line  ^ 

Traced  on  thy  tablet,  Gracious  Mother : 
'  My  children.     Boys  of  '29. 

la  pace.    Hon  they  loved  each  other  1 ' " 

And  Holmes  could  speak  for  the  new  Harvard  as  well  as 
for  the  old.  \n  1886,  when  the  college  .celebrated  its  two 
hundred  ,ai)j.iifueib  aniiivcrsiuy,  Lowell  delivered  an  oratjpn 
and  Holmes  a  poem.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  addressed  to  a 
tas£  orsolemn  dignity,  and  his  verse  lacked  the  vivacity  which 
almost  to  that  time  had  seamed  perennial ;  but  passages  of  it 
show  him  as  sympathetic  with  the  future  as  his  older  college 
verses  show  him  with  the  past.  Take,  for  example,  the  stirring 
lines  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  conflict  of  Harvard  with  the 
ghost  of  Calvinism  :  — 

"  As  once  of  old  from  Ida's  lofty  height 
The  flaming  signal  flashed  across  the  night, 
So  Harvard's  beacon  sheds  its  unspent  rays 
Till  every  watch-tower  shows  its  kindling  blaze. 
Caught  from  a  spark  and  fanned  by  every  gale, 
A  brighter  radiance  gilds  the  roofs  of  Yale; 
Amherst  and  Williams  bid  their  flambeaus  shine, 
And  Bowdoin  answers  through  her  groves  of  pine  ; 
O'er  Princeton's  sands  the  far  reflections  steal. 
Where  mighty  Edwards  stamped  his  iron  heel; 

1  In  the  Quinquennial  Citdogue  of  Harvard,  the  names  of  the  dead  are 
dei^nited  b;  asterisks.  When  ihe  calalagues  were  still  phrased  in  Latin, 
then,  the  Harvard  dead  were  described  by  the  qnaintly  baibarons  term 
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Nay  on  the  hit]  >  where  old  beliefs  were  bound 
Fast  as  if  Styx  had  girt  them  nine  limes  round, 
Bursts  such  a  light  that  trembling  souls  inquire 
If  the  whole  church  of  Calvin  is  on  fire  I 
Well  may  they  ask,  for  what  so  brightly  bums 
As  a  dry  creed  that  nothing  ever  learns  ? 
Thus  iinlc  by  link  is  kuit  the  flaming  chain 
Lit  by  the  torch  of  Harvard's  hallowed  plain.** 

In  the  form  taken  by  this  most  serious  of  his  occasional 
poems  there  is  something  characteristic.  The  verse  groups  it- 
self in  memory  with  that  of  another  poem,  not  included  in  his 
collected  works,  which  he  read  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of 
Lowell's  seventieth  birthday.  Holmes  was  ten  years  older^ 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Bartlett,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Boston  bar,  was  ten  years  older  still.  So  Holmes  made  some 
whimsical  allusion  to  J^owell's  youth  and  then  to  bis  own 
maturity,  and  finally  spoke  of  Bartlett, 

"the  lion  of  the  law; 
All  Court  Street  trembles  when  he  leaves  his  den, 
Clad  in  the  pomp  of  fourscore  years  and  ten." 

These  lines  were  read  on  the  22d  of  February,  1889;  yet 
if  any  student  of  English  literature  should  be  given  that 
couplet  by  itself,  he  would  probably  guess  it  to  be^the  work 
of  some  contemporary  of  Alexandej^j^opp.  The  trait  which 
appears  here  characterises  Holmes's  occasional^ verse  through- 
'}\}'~  So  able  a  critic  as  Mr.  S ted  man,  indeed,  holds  it  to 
characteiise-all  his  poetry.  In  many  aspects  Holmes's  teni- 
jer  was  that  of  an  earlier  jay'ttijui  nis.  As  Mr. Redman 
happily  observes,  his  verse  is  not  a  revival  of  eighteenth- 
centuryliterature,  but  rather  itsjast  survjyal. 

Tdemore  one  considers  Holmes's  work  in  its  entirety,  the 
more  significant  one  finds  this  criticism,  which  Mr.  Stedman  first 
uttered  only  of  its  versified  phase.  Revivals  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  —  "  Henry  Esmond,"  for  example,  or  Mr.  Dob- 

1  AndoTCT  Hill. 
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son's  essays  —  hzvc  been  common  enough  in  these  days  when 
all  fine  art  has  been  for  a  while  eclectic.  Modem  artists  arc 
more  apt  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  of  some  b^onc 
age  than  in  any  spontaneously  characteristic  of  their  own  time. 
Holmes,  however,  seems  as  far  from  artificia]  in  manner  as  if 
he  had  flourished  at  a  time  which  had  an  instinctively  settled 
style  of  its  own.  That  his  manner  proves  so  much  in  the 
WUilLpr^llC  nghtifnrh  ccntufy,  then,  indica^gs  .jpm^hing  ghar- 
artlif''*'''  "'"-  ""'y  "^  *^''  ..^lan,  but  of  the  worjd.  ahwtf.hun. 
For^fullfi^^  years  he  rarcly^stirred  from  N^w  England ;  no 
other  writer  lived  under  such  completely  local  circumstances. 
His  manner,  then,  so  like  that  prevalent  in  the  mother  coun- 
try a  hundred  years  before,  seems  a  fresh  bit  of  evidence 
that,  despite  our  superficial  modernity,  America  has  lagged 
_behind  that  elder  world  with  which  it  has  not  been  U  one 
for  more   than    two  hundred  years. 

The  Boston  where  Holmes  lived,  however,  and  where  for 
7«|n  he  was  so  eminent  a  social  figure,  was  the  same  Boston 
which  was  thrilling  with  all  the  fervid  vagaries  of  our  Renais- 
sance. The  gld  formal  traditions  had  been  broken ;  our 
native  mind  had  been  enfranchised  ^and  people  were  search- 
ing the  eternities  for  vistas  of  truth  and  beauty  which  had 
been  obscured  by  the  austere  dogmas  of  Puritanism.  Deeply 
conservative  in  external  temper-loving  social  order,  and  dis- 
jrusting  vagaries  of  thought  and  of  conducT  alike,  Holmes 
had  small  sympathy  with  the  extravagances  of  Transccndental- 
ism  or  of  reform;  but_hc  could  not  have  been  truly  contem- 
porary with  these  movements  without  catching  something  of 
their  spirit..  So  if  in  one  aspect  he  was  what  Mr.  Stedman 
has  called  him,  a  survivor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  an- 
other he  was  inevitably  a  Yankee  of  the  Renaissance. 

Jjilec_the  men  about  him,  he  was  seized  with  an  impulse  to 
<»;arch  for  truth  and__^tq  report  it.  _What.  ctucfli^-iiaUOguisbcs 
Jiim  from  the  reft  ij  that  they jvere_  most  deeply  stirred  by  the 
charm  of  romanticism.     They  were  attracted  by  ideal  phi- 
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losophy  and  medisEval  poetry.  In  such  history,  too,  as  had 
hitheno  been  neglected  \>y  New  England,  they  Found  most 
stimulating  and  satisfying  those  passages  which  appeal  to 
romantic  emotion.  In  this  they  delighted  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  race  which  for  two  hundred  years  had  been  aesthetically 
starved.  America,  however,  had  been  poor  in  another  range 
of  human  experience.  Throughout  Europe,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  period  of  alert  common  sense,  observing  life 
keenly,  commenting  on  it  with  astonishing  wit,  but  generally 
behaving  as  if  romantic  emotion  might  be  disregarded  as 
superstitious.  When  the  Renaissance  finally  dawned  on  New 
England,  then.  New  England  lacked  not  only  the  untrammelled 
romanticism  of  a  dozen  old  centuries,  but  also  the  e^er 
rationalism  which  had  been  the  most  charaaeristic  trait  of 
eighteenth-century  Europe. 

This  feature  of  the  new  learning  Holmes  found  most  con- 
genial. In  the  form  and  spirit  of  his  verse,  as  Mr.  Stedman 
says,  there  is  something  which  makes  him  a  survival  of  the 
nghteenth  century  ;  and  though  the  form  of  his  prose  is  freely 
individual,  its  spirit  seems  as  essentially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  if  every  line  of  his  essays  and  novels  had  been 
thrown  into  heroic  coupli 


The  first  instalment  of  his  final  "  Autocrat  of  the  Brcak- 
fast  Table  "  —  revived  after  that  casual  interruption  of  twenty- 
five  years — -  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  in  the  autumn  of  i8ij7.-  Within  the  next  thirty 
years  HQ]mfia..Broduced  four  volumes  of_such_ejsays  as  the_ 
"  Autocrat,"  and  three  more  or  less  formal  nove^jS.  Through- 
out this  prase  work  of  his  maturity  and  his  age,  —  he  was 
nearly  fifty  years  old  when  it  began,  —  one  feels  the  shrewd,. 
swift,  volatile  mind  of  a  witty  man  of  the  world.  One  feels, 
too,  the  temper  of  a  trained  though  not  very  learned  man  of 
science  i  education  and  professional  experience  combined  with_ 
native  £ood_>ense  to  malcenim  understand  the  value.oLjdl^ 
monstrable  fact.      One  feels  almost  as  surely  another  traits 
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too.  Holmes  could  not  have  been  a  Bostonian  during  those 
years  of  Renaissance  when  Boston  was  the  inteli«:tual  centre 
of  America,  without  keen  interest  in  something  like  mys- 
ticism ;  but  beyond  any  other  New^n^land  man  of  his  time 
Holmes  treats  mystical  vagaries  as  only  fanci^,  —  beautiful, 
perhaps,  and  stimulating,  but  inherently^ beyond  the  range  of 
assertion  as  distinguished  from  speculatioa,  ,  In  one  sense  no 
"Transcendental!  St  more  constantly  devoted  himself  tp  thp  [gfilr 
of  proving  all  tilings  and  holding,  fast  those  which  were 
good.  From  beginning  to  end,  how  e  ver^Ho  hn  es  knew'th^ 
things  can  truly  be  proved  only  by  observation  and  expcri- 
men;^  So  just  as  in  our  final  view  of  the  N^y  ^.n^rlanH  Rp- 
paiss^ce  Tickgj^-  seems  its  most  eminent  scholar^_  Long  Fellow 
its  most  typical  poet^  and  Lowell  its  dec|>est_Juimanist,  so 
Holmes  seems  _i^s  one  uncompromising  rationa}ist^- 

"I'his  aspect  of  him  goes  far  *"  BJgl"'"  afresh  yhy  of  all  his 
contemporgpfg  h^ipa^  i-hp  tT^pfit  abhorrent  to  Calvinists.  The 
phase  of  mental  activity  which  is  least  compatible  with  dogma 
is  an  ardent  rational  spirit ;  and  here  the  orthodox  Calvinists  of 
New  England  found  the  son  of  one  of  their  most  sturdy  lead- 
ers, lapsed  into  Unitarian  ism,  enjoying  a  career  of  social  com- 
fort and  distinction  forbidden  them,  and  expressing  himself  in 
the  temper  which  of  all  imaginable  was  most  hostile  to  their 
dogmatic  faith  in  the  damnable  wickedness  of  human  nature. 
What  was  more,  his  personal  life  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
respect  and  kindliness  with  which  his  friends  regarded  him. 
But  the  devil  showed  plain  traces  in  Holmes's  way  of  talking 
lightly.  If  this  world  is  what  the  Calvinists  hold  it,  for  most 
of  us  only  the  antechamber  of  damnation,  such  frivolity  of 
manner  is  among  the  most  appalling  evidences  of  depravity. 
Holmes's  rationalism,  then,  advanced  with  all  the  gay  ease  of 
a  fashion  from  which  orthodoxy  was  debarred,  might  seem 
enough  to  account  for  orthodox  detestation  of  him. 

As  you  read  his  work,  however,  with  this  matter  in  view, 
you  will  find  a  deeper  reason  still.     Holmes's  youth  had  been 
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surrounded  by  the  strictest  Calvinism,  at  a  moment  when  New 
England  Calvinism  had  outhved  its  vitality  and  when  the 
spiritual  thought  of  his  native  r^ion  was  at  last  taking  its  en- 
franchised Unitarian  form.  The  whole  horror  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, then,  with  its  inhuman  limita.t^on  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  freedom,  ^d  been  within  his  personal  experience  at 
tne  period  of  life  when  impressions  sink  deepest,  ^je  early 
developed  the  libera^  and  kindly  rationalism  so  admirably 
expressed  in  his  personal  and  literary  career.  The  horrors  of 
the  elder  creed,  however,  were  seared  into  his  brain.  In  his 
later  life,  whether  actually  aware  of  them  or  not,  he  coi^ld 
never  efface  them  from  his  subconsciousness.  Long  ago, 
when  we  .were  tiying  to  understand  Jonathan  Edwards,  we 
found  ourselves  contemplating  that  famous  "One-Hoss  Shav  " 
of  Holmes's,  with  which  the  impregnable  logic  of  Calvinism 
somehow  came  to  smash.  Far  from  standing  alone  in  his 
work,  this  well-known  piece  of  verse  seems  rather  to  typify 
the  greater  part  of  it. 

Take  "  Elsie  Venner,"  for  example,_his  first  and  most  con- 
siderable novel.  -Althoupjh  anjateiirish  in  detailj  the  book  is 
vivid  with  New  Enp;land  life :  );>iit  the  gi^t  nf  it  is  abhorrent 
jo  every  tradition  of  the  ancestral  Calvinists.  The  fiction, 
which,  to  use  one  of  Holmes's  own  terms,  is  medicateJ" 
throughout,  is^designed  tojuggest  that  purely  physical  causes 
can  so  affect  moral  nature  as  to  make  gravely  doubtful  how 
far  human  beings  ought  to  be  held  morally^  responsible.  What 
is  more,  Holmes  does  rot  hesitate  openly  to  expound  this 
doctrine.  A  student  of  medicine,  for  example,  puzzled  by  the 
£ascof_ante- natal  impression^  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
plot,  writes  about  it  to  one  of  his  professors.  This  incident 
^ives  the  professor  an  opportunity  to  reply  as  follows :  — 

"Your  question  about  inherited  predispositions,  as  limiting  the 
sphere  of  the  will,  and,  consequently,  of  moral  accountability,  opens  a 
very  wide  range  of  spreculation.  I  can  give  you  only  a  brief  abstract 
of  my  own  opinion  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject.     Crime  and 
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sin,  being  the  prtserves  of  two  great  organised  interests,  have  been 
guarded  against  all  reforming  poachers  with  as  great  jealousy  as  the 
Royal  Forests.  It  is  so  easy  to  hang  a  troublesome  feliow  I  It  is  so 
much  simpler  to  consign  a  soul  to  perdition,  or  to  say  masses,  for 
money,  to  save  it,  than  to  take  the  blame  on  ourselves  for  letting  it 
grow  up  in  neglect  and  run  to  ruin  for  want  of  humanising  in- 
fluences. .  .  . 

"  It  is  very  singular  that  we  recogoise  all  the  bodily  defects  that  un- 
fit a  man  for  military  service,  and  all  the  intellectual  ones  that  limit  his 
range  of  thought,  but  always  talk  at  him  as  if  all  his  moral  powers 
were  perfect.  I  suppose  we  must  punish  evildoers  as  we  extirpate 
vermin  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  more  right  to  judge  them 
than  we  have  to  judge  rats  and  mice,  which  are  just  as  good  as  cats 
and  weasels,  though  we  think  it  necessary  to  treat  them  as  criminals." 

Xhe  passage  from  the  "  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Tabic  " 


le  passage 


in  whirb  Holmes  savagely  satirises  both  the  dogmas  and  the 
discipline  of  Caivjni§[ic  9;r^lypdoxy  is  perhaps  better  known : 

"  If,  before  a  medical  practitioner  would  allow  me  to  enjoy  the  full 
privileges  of  the  healing  art,"  it  begins,  "he  expected  me  to  affirm  my 
belief  in  a  considerable  number  of  medical  doctrines,  drugs,  and  for- 
mula;, I  should  think  that  he  thereby  implied  my  right  to  discuss  the 
same,  and  my  ability  to  do  so,  if  I  knew  bow  to  express  myself  in 
English. 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Medical  Society  should  refuse  to  give 
us  an  opiate,  or  to  set  a  broken  limb,  until  we  had  signed  our  belief  in 
a  certain  number  of  propositions,  — of  which  we  will  say  this  is  the 
first :  — 

"I,  All  men's  teeth  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  total  decay,  or  caries; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  can  bite  until  every  one  of  them  is  extracted 
and  a  new  set  is  inserted  according  to  the  principles  of  dentistry 
adopted  by  this  Society. 

"  I,  for  one,  should  want  to  discuss  that  before  signing  ray  name  to 
it,  and  I  should  say  this :  —  Why,  no,  that  is  n't  true."  — 

And  so  on. 

Nor  were  Holmes's  atucks  on  the  Calvinisis  only  indirect. 
Some  years  ago  the  innumerable  missionary  and  other  godly 
societies  which  had  sprung  up  in  JQauan  were  accustomed  to 
hold  their  qnnual  mcetinga  at  about  the  same  time  every  spring. 
The  feast  of  spiritual  stimulant  thus  afforded  by  Anniversaiy 
Week  attracted  to  town  such  flocks  of  blackbirds  from  the 
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country  pulpits  that  the  face  of  the  Conimon  was  annually 
darkened.     To  most  jeopjc  the  sight  of  these  visitants  was 
.mildly  amusing.     To  Holmes  they  suggested  rather  sudi  scn- 
__timcnts  as  )}£  get  forth  in  the  "  Moral  Bully  .'* :  — 

"Yon  whey-faced  brother,  who  delights  to  wear 
A  ve^d^.^j^  of  ill-conditioned  ''^iraUk 
Seems  of  tM  sort  that  in  a  crowded  fjSce 
One  elbows  freely  into  smallest  space; 
A  timid  creature,  lax  of  knee  and  hip, 
Whom  small  disturbance  whitens  round  the  lipj 
One  of  those  harmless  spectacled  machines, 
The  Holy-Week  of  Protestants  convenes; 


Conspicuous,  annual,  in  their  threadbare  suits, 
And  the  laced  high-lows  which  they  call  their  boots, 
Well  ma3'st  thou  sAuh  that  dingy  front  severe, 
But  him,  O  stranger,  him  thou  canst  aotjear/ 


In  that  lean  phantom,  whose  extended  glove 
Points  to  the  text  of  universal  love. 
Behold  the  master  that  can  tame  thee  down 
To  crouch  the  vassal  of  his  Sunday  frown; 
His  velvet  throat  against  thy  corded  wrist, 
His  loosened  tongue  against  thy  doubled  fist  t 

"The  MORAL  BULLY,  though  he  never  sweats. 
Nor  kicks  intruders  down  his  entry  stairs, 
Though  meekness  plants  his  backward-slo[^ng  hat, 
And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat, 
Though  his  black  broadcloth  glories  to  be  seen 
In  the  same  plight  with  Shylock's  gaberdine, 
Jiugs  the  same  passion  to  his  narrow  breast, 
1   That  heaves  the  cuirass  on  the  trooper's  chest, 
1   Hears  the  same  hell-hounda  yelling  in  his  rear 
I  That  chase  from  port  the  maddened  buccaneer, 
i   Feels  the  same  comfort  while  his  acrid  words, 
'  Turn  the  sweet  milk  of  kindness  into  curda. 
Or  with  grim  logic  prove,  beyond  debate, 
That  all  we  love  is  worthiest  our  hate, 
As  the  scarred  ruffian  of  the  pirate's  deck, 
When  his  long  swivel  rakes  the  staggering  wreck  1 " 
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Such  were  Holmes's  comments  on  his  contemporaries  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  oF  Jonathan  ^dwatds.  .pf  Edwards 
hiaiself_he_^ivralc,  if  possible,  more  plainly  still:' — 

"  The  practical  effect  of  Edwards's  teachings  about  the  relations  of 
God  and  man  has  bequeathed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  revival 
in  which  the  majority  of  converts  fell  away ;  nervous  disorders  of  alt 
sorts,  insanity,  suicide,  among  the  rewards  of  his  eloquence ;  Religion 
dressed  up  in  fine  phrases  and  made  much  of,  while  Morality,  her  Poor 
Relation,  was  getting  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  young  persons 
who  had  grown  up  under  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  Northampton  pul- 
pit; alienation  of  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  bitterest  quarrels  between  pastor  and  flock,  —  if  this 
was  a  successful  ministry,  what  disasters  would  constitute  a  failure  ?  " 

The  truth  is  that  Holmes  was  not  only  antagonistic  to  the 
Jemper  of  Calvinism  in  life  and  character  j  he  was  also  jtj 
;nost  openly  and  bitterly  persistent  opponent.  The  more  you 
read  his  prose,  the  more  you  feel  his  consciousness  of  the  old 
creed  cropping  out  in  places  where  you  least  expect  it.  The 
traditional  Unitarianism  of  I^e^y  England  was  apt  to  neglect 
arthodoxyj^  Holmes  could,iipt.  The  dogmas  of  Calvin  lurked 
conjtantly  in.  his  iaui4.i_and_he  never  failed  to  attack  thenij. 
This  hideoussystcm_is_untrue,  he  Jirotesjs;  he  will  deny  it ; 
he  will  oppose  it  in.evciV  pqss.iblejway  j  if  so  may  be  he  will 
leave  the  world  better  for  his  work  in  the  destruction  of  this 
most  monstrous  of  its  spiritual  errors.  So  Holmes,,  who  in  hisi 
superficial  Hfe  is  remembered  as  the  wittiest  and  happiest  of  1 
New  En^ajod.  SPcUV  IfiTeSj,  and  as  the  most  finished_js  ,w^Il 
gs  the  most  t en dgrly. sentimental  makerof  our  occasional  verse, 
and  who  wrote_sg  jRuch  even  of  his  most  serious  work  with 
the  temper  and  the  manner  of  a  wit,  proves  to  have  another 
aspect.  Among  our  men  of  letters  this  rationalist  was  the 
Qiost  Sturdy,  the  most  militant,  the  most  pitiless  enemy  of  a 
superstition  whose  tyranny  over  his  childhood  had  left  lifc^ 
long^scars...  In  the  persistency  with  which  this  spectre  of 
Calvinism  rose  before  him  there  was  something  which  he  may 
well  have  fancied  to  be  like  the  diabolic  possessions  so  fer- 
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vently  believed  in  by  the  Puritan  fathers.  He  might  lay  the 
spectre  again  and  again,  but  every  time  he  took  up  his  pen  it 
would  arise  inhuman  as  ever.  That  he  never  relaxed  his  fight 
shows  rare  courage.  ^^[orn__bcginning  to  end,  then,  Holmes 
was_a  survivor  of  the  eighteenth  centuty.  prave  rationalistic 
^attack  on  outworn  superstitions  is  the  bravest  note  of  that  past 
epochs 

If  there  be  any  one  X!iroEKiA..%Jiffi  .whose  position  in 
world  literatiir;pJ5,4ma]a£gus^,  to,  that,  of, Holmes  in  the  litera- 
ttlfc  of  Ne^  E^tpglj^^id^  it  is  Voltaire.  The  differences  between 
Voltaire  and  Hcilaicfc  to  be  sure,  are  so  mucH~mp're~in ark ed 
rhrll'  '*'''  imlfigii"'  ihiT  any  analogy  may  at  first  seem  fantas- 
tic. yor,,aU  his  emJAfiOce,  Voltaire  was  not  born  a  gentleman 
ind  v^"""-  ^■'^  qiiitB  ihf  rr"'*"  "f  """l ;  in  our  little  New  Eng- 
land there  was  never  a  better  gentleman. than  Qolmes.  ^Vol- 
taire wasaman  of  licentious  life  and  pitiless  temper,  incensed 
and  distracted.bv  all  the  old-wprltj £prruptioi^  wJiicb  he  ^ent 
iiis  wits  In  stabbing^  to  deathj^jiolrnes's  life  had  all  the  simple 
provincial. decency  and  kindliness  of  his  country."  Voltaire's 
wit  was  the  keeaest  and  most  sustained  q£.  tnodern  Europe ; 
the  wit  of  Holmes,  after  all,  was  onl^the.  most  delightful  which 
fes  amused  nineteenth-century  Boston.  For  all  these  differ- 
ences, there  is^  true,  aoakigy  between  them :  Jioth.  alike,  with 
^superficial  frivolity,  bravely  devoted  themselves  to  lifelong  war 
against  what  they  believed  to  be  delus.ions^which  terribly  im- 
peded the  progress  of  human  nature  towards  a  better  future. 
And  e^gh-was  so  earnest  that  neither  could  help  expressing 
Jiimsclf  in  such  manner  as  to  his  nature  was  true.  Vol- 
fair^'s  y>it.  then,  teems  with  blasphemy  and  licentiousness ; 
tlpt  of. Holmes  js  pure  of  flithgr.  i/This  does  not  mean  that 
one  man  was  essentially  better  or  worse  than  the  other ;  it 
means  rather  that  the  worlds  In  which  they  lived  and  the 
superstitions  which  they  combated  were  different. 

Voltaire  died  in  1770 ;  Holmes  as  a  writer  of  prose  hardly 
exi8tcd"bcforeT857-     '^^^  *"°  ^"^  *  ^"*'  century  apart,  yet 
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there  is  between  them  such  likeness  as  almost  seems  intellect- 
ually contemporaiy.  In  the  contrast  between  them,  then, 
there  is  something  which  freshly  throws  familiar  light  on  New 
England.  The  contrast  between  Holmes  and  Voltaire,  if  in 
one  sense  a  contrast  between  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
nineteenth,  is  in  another  sense  a  contrast  between  a  foul  old 
Europe  and  an  America  still  pure  in  its  national  inexperience. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  contrast  which  distinctly  shows  what  freshness 
of  nature  and  feeling  still  marked  America  in  Holmes's  time. 
Few  man  ever  expressed  themselves  less  guardedly  rhan  h^  yet 
so  far  as  licentiousness  or  blasphemy  is  concerned  every  line  of 
his  printed  works  may  be  put  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
any  child.  Even  to  our  own  time  the  history  of  American 
human  nature  implies  our  national  inexperience.  In  the  New 
England  Renaissance,  rationalism  itself^  and  all  thefre^jom  of 
earnest  satire,  appears  for  once~VQid..Qf.iinpurity. 
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NATHANIEL      HAWTHORNE 

In  our  study  of  the  New  England  Renaissance  we  have 
glanced  at  Emerson,  whom  we  may  call  Its  prnphpt ;  at 
Whittier,  who  so  admirably  phrased  its  aspirations  for  reform  j 
at  LongrelloWi  its  academic  .poet ;  at  Lowell,  its  humanist  ; 
and  at  Holmes,  its  rationalist.  The  period  produced  but  one 
other  literary  hgure  of  equal  eminence  with  these,  —  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  above  and  beyond  the  others  an  artist,^ 

His  origin  was  ditFerent  from  that  of  his  contemporaries 
whom  we  have  lately  considered.  Emerson  and  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  and  Holmes  were  all  born  into  the  social  class 
which  at  their  time  was  dominant  in  New  England  i  and 
Whittier  sprang  from  sturdy  country  yeomen.  Hawthorne 
came  from  a  fajnily  eminent  in  early  colonial  days,  but  long 
lapsed  into  that  son  of  obscurity  which  modern  cant  would  call 
social  degeneracy.  His  father,  a  ship  captain  of  the  period 
when  New  England  commerce  was  most  vigorous,  died  in 
Guiana  when  Hawthorne  was  only  four  years  old ;  and  the 
boy,  who  had  been  borix  ^t  Salem  in  1804,  grew  up  there  in 
his  mother's  care,  singularly  solitary.  His  jrouthful  experience 
was  confined  to  Salem,  then  a  more  important  town  than 
now,  but  already  showing  symptoms  of  decline.  He  made  at 
least  one  prolonged  visit  in  search  of  health  to  the  woods  of 
Maine.  To  this  day  wild  and  then  wilder  still,  these  forests 
early  made  familiar  to  him  the  atmosphere  of  our  ancestral 
wilderness.  In  1821  he  went  to  3owdo.in  CpHege-,  There  he 
was  a  classmate  of  Longfellow, _an 3  of  Franlclin  Fierce,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States.     His  friendship  with 
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the  latter  was  close  and  lifelong.  In  182S1  they  took  their 
degrees  at  Bflvvdain. 

For  the  ensuing  fourteen  years  Hawthorne  lived  with  his 

1P'"^tlffr  rf  SpVTj  f"  quietly  that  his  existence  was  hardly  known 
to  the  townsfolk  of  that  gossipy  little  Yankee  seaport.  He 
spent  TM'"h  tl^t"^  indnfjrt!,  constantly  writing  but^  neither  suc- 
""Tfifl'' '""''  gdCfsUy  recognised  as  an  author.  He  took  long 
solitary  walks,  and  his  personal  appearance  is  said  to  have  been 
romantic  and  picturesque.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a  clerk 
jn  the  Boston  Custom   House,;   in    18^1  the  spoils    system 

turned    him     nut    nf   nfSr.-,   "Jj)  J"'"  ?    f^Vy     mf"^*^"    *";    W;aS    at^ 

Brook  Farm. The  next  yfelrne  married,  and  from  then  until 


istaa,  _HsL^ 

the_ens_uin^  four  yearSi  when  _he_resi^ded  at_^arious  places  in 
I  >^  ^  Massachusetts,  be  produced  his  three  most  characteristic  long 
•  -J  books,' — the  "Scarlet  Letter^'__ the  "  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  and  the  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  — as  well  as  his  two 
volumes  of  my tlioTogfcal  stories  for  children,  the  "  Wonder- 
book  "  and  "  Tanglewood  Tales."  In  1853,  his  friend,  Presi- 
ijgnt  Pierce,  made  him  Consul  at  Liverpool.  He  remained 
abroad  until  i86o^-passing  safflfijiDe  iluring  his  later  stay  there 
in  Italy.  From  this  exgerience,  resulted  th_e  "  Marble  Faun." 
In  i860,  he  came  home  and  returned  to  Concorj],  where 
_he_nved_ilicflcc(iaab-  He  djed  in  the  White  Mountains,  on 
the  i8th  of  Ma V. -J 86a.  _ 

Chronologically,  thm,  Hawthorne's  position  in  New  Eng- 
land literature  se^ms  earlier  than  that  of  his  contemporaries  at  ~ 
whom  we  have  glanced.  He  was  only  a  year  younger  than 
Emerson,  he  was  three  years  older  than  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  five  years  older  than  Holmes,  and  fifteen  years  older 
than  Lowell.  He  died  thirty-six  years  ago ;  and  Emerson  and 
Longfellow  survived  until  1882,  Lowell  till  1891,  Whittier 
tin  1892,  and  Holmes  till   1S95.     Though  Hawthorne,  how- 
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erer,  was  the  first  to  die  of  this  little  company,  he  had  bccn^. 
fellow- writer  with  them  during  the  thirty  years  when  the  full 
literary  career  of  all  had_ declared  itself.  In  the  time  which 
fallowed  Hawthorne's  death,  the  survivors  wrote  and  pub- 
lished copiously;  but  none  produced  anything  which  much 
altered  the  reputation  he  bad  achieved  while  Hawthorne  was 
still  alive.  So  far  as  character  goesj  in  short,  theJUerature  of 
renascent  Nyw  England  was  virtually  complete  in  186^. 

Under  such  circumstances  chronolt^y  becomes  accidental. 
The  order  in  which  to  consider  contemporaries  is  a  question 
simply  of  their  relative  character.  We  had  good  reason,  then, 
for  reserving  Hawthorne  till  the  last ;  for  above  all  the  rest,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  he  was  anMrist.  This  term  is  so 
general  that  we  may  well  linger  on  it  for  a  moment.  A  little 
story  of  the  Yankee  country  may  help  define  our  meaning. 
Not  long  ago  a  sportsman,  who  had  started  out  in  a  doty 
along  with  a  native  fisherman,  found  himself  becalmed  at 
night  off  the  New  Hampshire  coast.  Observing  that  the 
fisherman,  who  had  sat  quiet  for  a  little  while,  was  staring  at 
the  North  Star,  he  asked  what  he  was  thinking  about.  "  I  was 
thinkin',"  drawled  out  the  Yankee,  '*  how  fur  off  you  'd  hev 
to  be  to  get  that  south  of  you."  Whereupon  he  shook  him- 
self and  fell  to  his  oars.  That  momentary  experience,  you 
see,  had  awakened  in  a  Yankee  countryman  something  like 
im^inative  emotion.  He  spoke  it  out,  and  then  forgot  it ; 
but  just  for  a  moment  he  had  felt  the  impulse  of  artistic 
spirit,  and  had  found  relief  in  an  expression  imaginative  enough 
to  be  memorable.  Some  such  experience  as  this  everybody 
knows  sometimes,  many  people  often ;  and  occasionally  there 
are  born  into  the  world  natures  so  sensitive  to  impiesslons  that 
they  find  almost  every  daj.  overcharged  with  eipotions  from 
which  .tbe)r...caj)  find  reli^  only  in  attempts  at  expression. 
Generally  such  expression  is  of  only  momentary  value.  Now 
and  again,  however,  some  human  being  proves  cndoiEfdAet  only 
with  sensitiveness  to  impulse  but  with  mastery  of  expression 
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as  wen.     Such  a  man,  whatever  his  ait,  is  an  artist  \  and  such. 
yas  Hawthorne. 

It  chances  that  fate  has  posthumousljr  treated  him  with  ex- 
ceptional irony.  The  general  solitude  of  his  life  was  partly 
due  to  a  fastidious  reticence  which  made  him  shrink  from  per- 
sonal revelation.  This  trait  was  not  inherited  hy  his  children  ; 
80  since  his  death  we  have  had  more  gubtications  from  his 
note-faoolcS)  and  more  records  of  bjs  private  life  than  is  the 
case  with  anybody  else  in  American  literary  history.  Among 
these  posthumous  records  none  arc  more  characteristic  or 
•valuable  than  the  first  which  appeared.  The  "  Passages  from 
[American  Note  Books,"  published  in  i868,  extend  over  many 
years,  mostly  before  Hawthorne's  sojourn  abroa3!]  For  our 
purposes  they  are  perhaps  the  most  signiiicant  of  all  his  work. 
They  show  htm  in  various  parts  of  the  New  England  country, 
freshly  impressed  almost  every  day  with  some  aspect  of  life 
which  aroused  in  him  concrete  reaction.  He  actually  pub- 
lished tales  enough  to  establish  more  than  one  literary  reputa- 
tion. These  note-books  show  how  few  fr^mcnts  of  his 
wealthy  imaginative  impulse  he  ever  coined  into  finished  lit- 
erary form.  They  reveal,  too,  another  characteristic  fact. 
Though  Hawthorne  wrote  hardly  any  formal  verse,  though  his 
natural  impube  to  expression  rarely  if  ever  took  metrical  form, 
he  was  a  genuine  poet._  His  only  vehicle  of  expression  was 
language,  and  to  him  language  meant  not  only  words  but 
rhythm  too.  Even  in  these  memoranda,  then,  which  he  never 
expected  to  stray  beyond  his  note-books,  you  feel  the  constant 
touch  of  one  whose  meaning  is  so  subtle  that  its  most  careless 
expression  must  fall  into  delicately  careful  phrasing. 

Such  a  temperament  would  inevitably  have  declared  itself 
anywhere.  Some  critics,  then,  have  lamented  the  accident 
which  confined  Hawthorne's  experience  for  almost  fifty  years 
to  isolated,  festhetically  starved  New  England.  In  this  opin- 
ion there  is  considerable  justice.     The  extreme  localism  of 

wthome's  life,  until  his  maturity  was  passing  Into  age,  m^ 
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very  likely  have  made  world  literature  poorer.  The  **  Marble  . 
paun"  jg  nt\T  onl^  indiration  ot  what  ne  might  have  done  if 
bis  sensitive  youth  had  been  exposed  to  the  un  fathom  ably 
human  influence  of  Europe.  Yet,  whatever  our  loss,  we  can 
lardly  r^ret  an  accident  so  fortunate  to  the  literature  of  New 
England. 

This  Hawthorne,  whose  artistic  temperament  would  have 
been  remarkable  anywhere,  chanced  to  be  bom  in  an  old 
Yankee  seaport,  just  at  its  zenith.  It  was  soon  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Embargo,  and  swiftly  to  be  surpassed  by  a  more  pros- 
perous neighbour.  When  he  knew  it  best,  it  was  like  some 
iridescent  old  sea-shell,  whose  denizens  are  dead  .and  gone, 
but  wliose  hollows  still  faintly  vibrate  with  the  voices  of  the 
illimitable  waters.  From  this  passing,  ancestral  Salem  he 
yisited  those  wnfll^'=  gf  IVIft'P''  "jbir-h  wcrc_.sti!l_ SO  priqi^ev^  a.s._ 
.to  recall  the  shadowy  forests  whose  mystery  confronted  the. 
immigrant  Piiritnm  Then  he  l[yed  for  awhile  in  Boston, 
^it?hen  Transcendentalism  was  most  in  the  air ;  and  he  had 
a  glimpse  of  Brook  Farm  ;  and  be  passed  more  than  one  year 
in  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord  ;  and  finally  he  strayed  among 
■^t^e.  hills  of  Berkshire.  Until  he  finally__  set  sail  for  Eng-i 
Ja^d,  however,  he  had  nev^^  known  any  earthly  region  which 
had  not,  traditionally  been  domina^H  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Juritan.s.i  nor  any  which  in  his  own  time  was  not  alive,  so 
far  as  life  was  in  it,  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  England 
Renaissance. 

In  considering  this  period,  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  only  on 
its  most  obvious  aspect.  Like  any  revelation  of  new  life,  it 
seemed  to  open  the  prospect  of  an  illimitably  excellent  future. 
Amid  such  buoyant  hopes  people  think  little  of  the  past,  tend- 
ing indeed  to  regard  it  like  some  night  of  darkness  to  which  at 
last  the  dawn  has  brought  an  end.  They  forget  the  infinite 
mysteries  of  the  n^ht,  its  terrors  and  its  dreamy  beauties,  and 
the  courage  of  those  who  throughout  its  tremulous  course 
have  watched  and  prayed.     So  when  the  dawn   comes  they 
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forget  that  the  birth  of  day  is  the  death  of  night.  Thus  the 
men  of  our  New  ^England  Rciiais£UU:£.focgot  that  their  new, 
enfranchised  life  and  literature  meant  the  final  passing  of  that 
elder  New  England  so  hopefully  founded  by  the  Puritan 
fathfis.  As  our  Renaissance  has  passed  its  swift  zenith,  and^ 
begun  itself  to  recede  into  dimming  memory,  we  can  see  more 
plainly  than  of  old  this  tragic  aspect  of  its  earthly  course. 
The  world  in_which  Hawthorne  lived  and  wrote  was  not 
only  EWorld  where  new  ideals  were  springing  into  Ijfe ;  it 
was  a  world,  too,  where  the  old  ideals  were  suffering  their 
agony. 

"*  ^  Of  all  our  men  of  letters  ITawthorne  was  most  sensitivg,  to 
this  phase  of  the  time  when  they  flourished  togcthej,  He_was 
not,  like  Emerson,  a.prophet  striving  to  glean  truths  from  un- 
explored fields  of  eternity;  he  was  not,  ji^ _JVyhittier^  a 
patient  limner  of  simple  nature,  or  a  passionate  advocats-of 
moral  refgna  ;  he  was  not,  like  Longfellow  or   Lowell,  a  lov- 

,ing_student  of  world  literature,  moved  by  erudidpn  to  the,  cx- 

^pressipii_of  what  meaning  he  had  found  in  the  records  of  a 
wonder^l  foreign  past ;  he  was  pot,  like  Holmes,  a  combatant 
who,  ^yith  all  the  vivacity  of  lifelong  wit  and  all  the  method  of 
scientific  training,  rationally  attacked  .!h,e.  chji^cras  of  his  time; 
flie  was  an  artist,  who  Ijyed  for  nearly  fifty  years  only  jg  h'" 
[native  country,  daily  stirred  to  attempt  expression  of  what  our 

[Yankee  life  meant.      Of  all  our  men  of  letters  he  was  the 

jnost  indigenous ;   of  all,  the  least   imitati^ve. 

By  hastily  comparing  his  work,  then,  with  some  which  was 
produced  in  England  during  the  same  years,  we  may  perhaps 
define  our  notion  of  what  the  peculiar  trait  of  American  letters 
has  been.  pis  first  collection  of  "  Twice  Told  Tales  " 
appeared  in  iSjjj  in  England,  where  the  Queen  had  just 
come  to  the  throne,  Dickens  published  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and 
Thackeray  the  "  Yellow  plush  Papert"  The  second  series  of 
"  Twice  Told  Talcs  "  came  in  1842,  when  Bulwer  published 
^^Zanoni,"  and  Dickens  his  "  American  Notes,"  and  Macaulay 
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his  "  Lays.".  In  1846.  when  Hawthome  published  the 
"  Mosses  from  an. old  Maiige,"  Dickens  published  "  Dombjey 
and  Son."  In  iSijO,  the^ear  of  the '/Scarle.l;  Letter,"  came 
Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets  from  the  Port  11^  ese^]^  and  Car- 
lyle's  "Latter  BaiL^.Pamphlets,"  and  T^jinyson's  "  In  Me- 
moriam;"  in  1851,  along  with  the  "House_of  the  Seven 
fables,"  came  "Casa^Guidi  Windows"  and  the  "Stones  of 
Venice}  "  in  iS^a^with  the  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  came 
^ickens's  "  Bleak  House,"  and  Charles  Reade's  "  Peg  Woff-' 
Jngton,"  and  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Esmond ;  "  in  1853,  along 
with  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  came  Kingsley's  "  Hypaiia,"  Bul- 
wcr's  "  My  Novel,"  and  Miss  Yongo's  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe  j " 
.and  in  the  _year  of  the  "  Marble, Faun,"  i860,  came  the_ 
'^Woman  in  White,"  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"'  the  "  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  and  the Jast_ volume jof,  "Modern  Faiiueis." 
The  list  already  grows  tediously  long  for  our  purpose.  Like 
Jrvingand  Poe,  the  two  Americans  who  preceded  him  as  liter- 
_aiy_artists,  Hawthorne  provesj^  the  moment  you  jcompare  him 
wkh  the  contemporary  writers  of  England,  to  be  gifted  or 
hampered  with  a  pervasive  sense  of  form  which  one  is  half 
disposed  to  call  classic. 

Yet  that  term  "  classic,"  applied  even  to  Irving,  and  still  more 
to  Poe  or  Hawthorne,  must  seem  paradoxical  if  one  has  sym- 
pathetically read  them.  Such  terms  as  "  romantic "  and 
"  classic  "  of  course  are  inexactly  bewildering  \  but  for  general 
purposes  one  would  not  go  far  wrong  who  should  include  under 
the  term  *'  classic  "that  sort  of  human  impube  which  reached  its 
highest  form  in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  and  under  the  term  "  ro- 
mantic "  that  which  most  nearly  approached  realization  in  the 
art  and  the  literature  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  essence  of 
clas»c  an  is  perhaps  that  the  artist  realises  the  limits  of  his  con- 
ception, and  within  those  limits  endeavours  to  make  his  expres- 
Ysion  completely  beautiful.  ^Th^essence  of  the  romantic- spirit^^ 
I  is  that  the  artist,  whatcrciLhis  conception^  is  jways  aware  of  the 
^iIrihiite'myste^ies  which  lie  beyond  iti,    Mr.  CaBdtTTn  msTiTog- 
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raphy  of  Emerson,  described  Transcendentalism  as  an_( 
break  of  romanticism.     X^.^  romantic  spirit  is  almost  alwj^^ 
^gnsc  en  dental . 

Now,  even  the  stories  of  Irving. are  pcrvadedjjyt]i_ons,l[iiiiL._ 
of  romantic  temper^-:— that  which  delights  in  the  splendours 
,oF_a_y,anisiicd-i'?fti  ftfl'l    '"  _!"'"'   mysteries   of  supernatural 
fancy ._  _  Something     more     deeply     romantic     underlies     the 
inartic^ijjue    worjc,,  of   g rot; kdep  Brown,    and  still  more   the 

j)oems  and  the  talcs  of  Poe.  Both  Brown  and  Poe  had  a 
^.deep  sense  of  what  horror. may  lurk  in  the  mystciics-whicb . 
always  lie  beyond  human  ken.  Even  Brown,  however,  and 
surely  Ety  conceived  these  melodramatically.  Brown  can 
sometimes  thrill  you;  and  Poe  often;  but  when  you  wake 
again  to  normal  placidity,  you  find  in  your  nostrils  some  lin- 
gering trace  of  such  fumes  as  fill  theatres  where  red  lights  have 
been  burning.  In  common  with  Irving  and  Poe,  Hawthorne 
hai^.n  instinctiy£  tendenoy  to  something  l!ike  classic  precision 

lOfiJami*  -Ifl-comroon  with  them  he  possessed,  too»a.constan^t___ 

[sensitiveness  to  the  mysteries  of  romantic  sentim(U)f  j  but  the 
romanticism  of  Hawthorne  differs  from  that  of  either  Poe  or 

^Irving  as  distinctly  as  it  differs  from  that  of  Brockden  Brown. 
Qn  Hawthorne's  there  is    no   trace  o^  artificiality.  „Bcyond 

/human  life  he  feels  not  only-Xhict^act  of  mystery  ;  he  feels 

I  the  mjisteries  which  are..uuly^lliafc. 

\  In  the  mere  fact  of  romantic  temper,  then,  H9ffi.th_orne  is 
broadly  Am ericati^ typically  native  to  this  new  world  which  has 
been  so  starved  of  antiquity.  In  the  fact  that  his  romantic 
gpiiit  is  fundamepuUt.tni.gbfiJ>rove5  individual,  and  more  at 
one  than  our  other  artists  with  the  deepest  spirit  of  his  pecu- 
liar country.  The  darkly  passionate  idealism  of  the  Puritans 
had  involved  a  tendency  towards  conceptions,  which  when 
they  reached  artistic  form  must  be  romantic.     Xhe  phase  of     _ 

Imj-stery  on  which  the  £jinL^9E")^.?  °^  these  past  generations 
tac£Ssaotly  dwelt  lies  in  the  world-old  facts,  which  nothing 
shall  ever  much  abate,  of  evil  and  sin  and  suffering.     Now 
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Hawthorne  had  passed  so  (zt  bej^ond  Puritan  dogma  that  in 
mature  life  he  could  rarely  bc  persuaded  to  attend  a  religious  , 
servjgp-     His  temper,  indeed,  when  not  concerned  with  the 
forms  of  artistic  expressionj  was  impatient  of  all  formality. 
Justag.  t™3yi  'however,  as  his  nature  was  that  of  a  born  artist, 
it  could  never  shake  oS  the  temperamental  earnestness  of  the 
Puritan.     Throughout  his  worlc,  then,  he  is  most  characteristic  \ 
when    in   endlessly  varied,  form  he  expresses  Ihat  constant^l 
faauntin?  sense  of  ancestral  sin  in  which  his  Puritan  forefathers  I 
found  endless  warrant  for  their  doctrines  of  depravity  and  of  1 
^ernal  retribution.     With  the  Purjtans,  of  course,  this  sense  I 
of  sin  was  a  conviction  of  fact ;  they  believed  in  the  Devti,^ 
whose    essential    wickedness,    lurking     within    every    human 
heart,   is   bound  if  we   lack  divine    help  to   sweep    us  into 
deserved    and    lasting    torment,      Hawthorne,    on    the    other 
hand^  felt  all  this  only  as  a  matter  of  emotional  exgenence. 
To  him  Puritanism  was  no  longer  a  motive  of  life  ^  in  flnal 

-  rippnpjin  it  hat|  hprnfuf  3  moriyp  of  art.  When  any  human 
impulse  has  thus  ripened,  we  may  generally  conclude  it  his- 
torically a  thing  of  the  past. 

Another  aspect  of  this  deep  sense  of  sin  and  nj^ltSO'  ^l^owi 
us  that  it  involves  morbid  development  of  conscience.  _  Con-_ 
science  in  its  artisticjorm  Hawthorne  displays  thrpu^outj, 
and  ^ough  artistic  conscience  be  very  diiFerent  from  moral, 

_^e  two  have  in  common  an  aspiration  toward  bcau^.  For 
all  its  perversities  of  outward  form,  the  impulse  of  the  moral 
conscience  is  really  toward  beauty  of  conduct ;  artistic  con- 
science, often  evident  in  works  morally  far  from  edify ing,.^^.^ 
constant,  strenuous  impulse  toward  beauty  of  expression.  In 
America  this  latter  trait  has  generally  seemed  more  frequent 
than  in  England  j  one  feels  it  even  in  Brockden  Brown,  one 
feels  it  strongly  in  Irving  and  Poe,  one  feels  it  in  the  delicately 
sentimental  lines  of  Bryant,  and  one  feels  it  now  and  again 
through  most  of  the  expression  of  renascent  New  England. 
Whatever  American  writers  have  achieved,  they  have  con- 
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stantly  tried  to  do  their  best.  Hawthorne,  we  have  seen, 
surpassed  his  countrymen  in  the  genuineness  of  his  artistic  im- 
pulse ;  he  surpassed  them,  too,  in  the  tormenting  strenuous' 
ness  of  bis  artistic  conscience.  In  his  choice  of  words  and, 
above  all,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  very  subtle  rhythm,  he  seems 
never  to  have  relaxed  his  effort  to  write  as  beautifully  as  he 

.  could.  He  displays  the  ancestral  conscience  of  New  Eng- 
land, then,  in  finally  exquisite  form. 

Of  course  the  man  has  limits.  Comparing  his  work  with 
the  contemporary  woric  of  England,  one  is  aware  of  its  classi- 
cally  careniTTQjni,  nf  ]^  prnfoMpHly  romantic  sentiment,  and 
of  its  admirable  artistic  conscience.  One  grows  aware,  attHe 
same  time,  of  itsunmistakable  rusticity,  in  turns  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  phrase  one  feels  mono tpp_y,  provincialism,  a  cer- 

_  tain  thinness.  Throughout,  one  feels  again  that  tendency  to 
shrink  from  thmgs.  of  the  flesh  which  to  some  foreign  minds 
makes  all  American  writing  seem  either  emasculate  or  hypo- 
critical. It  is  reported  of  Hawthorne,  indeed,  —  who  first  saw 
Europe,  we  should  remember,  when  be  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old,  —  that  he  could  never  reconcile  his  taste  to  the  superbly 
unconscious  nudities  of  masterly  sculpture  and  painting. 
Here  is  an  incalculable  limit ;  and  he  has  plenty  more.  One 
and  all  of  these  limits,  however,  prove,  like  his  merits,  to  be 
deeply  characteristic  of  the  New  England  which  surrounded 
his  life. 

It  is  hard  to  sum  up  the  impression  which  such  a  writer 
makes.  He  was  ideal,  of  course,  in  temper  j  he  was  ^intro- 
jtpective.  with  alj,  the  self-searching  instinct  of  his  ancestry ; 
he  was  gnljfpry  ■  hc  was  permeated  wjth  a  sense  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  sinj,  and  .by  pondering  over  them  he  tended 
to  exaggerate  them  more  and  more.     In  a  dozen  aspect5j.then, 

.  be  seems  typically  Puritan.  His  artistic  conscienrcj  however, 
as  alert  as  that  of  any  pagan,  impelled  him  constantly  to  real- 
ise m  his  work  those  forms  of  beauty  which  should  most 
beautifully  embody  the  ideals  of  his  incessantly  creative  ima^- 
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nation.  Thus  he  grew  to  be  of  all  our  writers  J^lc  t"s* 
imitative,  the  most  surely  individual.  The  circumstances  oi 
7RS  lile  comoined  wini  t^'e  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  to  make 
his  individuahty  indigenous.  Beyond  any  one  else,  then,  Jic 
expresses  tKr^ffjTW^t  tpmpp^-  rpf  that  Ntiy  England _£acc 
which  brought.,  him  forth,  and  which  now,  at  least  in  the 
phases  we  have  known,  seems  vanishing  from  the  earth. 
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AmokC  the  numerous  writers  of  the  New  England  Renai»- 
sance  on  whom  wc  have  not  touched  there  were  doubtless 
some  who  wrote  significantly.  The  unconscious  selection  of 
the  public,  however,  has  preferred  those  on  whom  wc  have 
consequently  found  it  worth  our  while  to  dwell.  What  is 
more,  little  was  thought  or  said  in  nineteenth-centuiy  New 
England,  and  above  all  little  was  written  there  which  will  not 
fall  under  one  or  another  of  the  heads  which  we  have  con- 
sidered. The  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Atlantic,"  for  example, 
taken  with  the  "  Dial "  and  the  "  North  American  Review," 
represent  the  literature  of  this  period ;  and  akhough  among  the 
contributors  to  each  you  may  find  persons  whom  wc  have 
n^lected,  you  will  be  at  pains  to  find  in  any  of  them  traces 
of  any  general  spirit  in  the  air  with  which  our  study  has  not 
now  made  us  reasonably  familiar. 

It  is  hard,  too,  quite  to  realise  that  wc  have  been  dcalii^ 
not  with  the  present  but  with  the  past.  The  days  of  the 
Rcn^ssance  are  still  so  recent  that  plenty  of  Bostonians  in- 
stinctively feel  its  most  eminent  figures  to  be  our  contempo- 
raries. As  wc  begin  to  ponder  over  the  group  of  our  lately 
vanished  worthies,  however,  the  most  obvious  hct  about  them 
grows  to  seem  that  they  represent  a  kind  of  eminence  which 
no  longer  distinguishes  New  England. 

The  social  history  of_B^oston,  one  begins  to  sec,  has  been 
exceptional.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  Cotton 
lytathpr  was  bom  there.  Living  all  his  life  in  that  remote 
colonial  town,  he  managed,  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  as  a 
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busy  theolc^ical  writer,  to  win  European  recognition.  Any 
American,  it  is  said,  who  went  abroad  during  Cotton  Mather's 
lifetime,  was  apt  to  be  asked  whether  he  knew  this  one 
American  whose  name  had  strayed  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
country.  Cotton  Mather  died  in  1728,  forty-eight  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  he  had  been 
personally  known  to  at  least  one  distinguished  signer  of  that 
document,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin,  of  course,  lived 
little  in  Boston,  and  not  at  all  after  his  early  youth.  During 
the  middle  half  of  j^he  eighteenth  century,  then,  one~may 
perTia^  say  that  Boston,  glthouph  it  contained  men  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  power,  contained  few  if  any  whose  eminence 
was  m9re  than  locjally  visible.  By  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,^  ht^weverj  a  leading  citizen  of  Boston  was  John 
ft'ljTiii^  whose  reputation  as  a  public  man  ultimately  become 
worldwide;  and  in  the  Boston  of  his  day  Adams's  personality 
was  not  obviously  exceptional.  Though  his  attainment  of  the 
national  presidency  made  him  at  last  more  conspicuous  than 
any  of  his  New  England  contemporaries,  he  was  at  home 
only  one  of  an  able  and  distinguished  company.  President 
Ai[nrM  survived  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  precisely 
half  a  century;  he  ^£iUon  the  4th  of  Tulv.iga^.  At  that 

time  the  BostQn.on  which  his  eyes  closed  already  coRtamed 

many  men  not  only  of  power,  but  of  such  eminence  that  at 
one  lime  or  another  they  attained  far  more  _,than  local  recog- 
nition.  John  Quincv  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  diplomatist  known  throughout  Europe.  Daniel 
W^baasr  and  Edward_  Everett  were  members  of  Congress 
from  Boston,  Geoi^  Ticknor  was  Smith  Professor  at  Har- 
vard, William  F-llcry  Channinp  was  in  the  very  flood-tide  of 
his  career,  and  ynupp  l^alph  WalHo  Emerson, was  just  being 
Jicep_sed  to  preach. 

The  name  "^Fimfrsitfi  rarrj/^.s  u^  to  another  literaiy  epoch. 
In  1879,  Holmes,  in  his  Memoir  of  John  Lotbrop  Motley,  wrote 
of  that  Saturday  Club  at  which  we  have  already  glanced :  — 
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"  This  Club.,  of  which  we  were  both  members,  and  which  is  still 

flourishing,  came  into  existence  in  a  very  quiet  sort  of  way  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  'Atlantic  Monthly,'  and  although  entirely  un- 
connected with  that  magazine,  included  as  members  some  of  its  chief 
contributors.  Of  those  who  might  have  been  met  at  some  of  the 
monthly  gatherings  in  its  earlier  days  I  may  mention  Emerson.  Haw- 
thorne^ Lowell,  VnrtgfRlkiw,  MntlfiYi  Whipple.  'Vyhittier;  Professors 
Agassiz  alTTPeirce  ;  John  S.  Dwight;  Governor  Andrew,  Richard  H, 
Dana,  Junior,  Charles  Sumner.  It  offered  a  wide  gamut  of  intelli- 
gences, and  the  meetings  were  noteworthy  occasions.  If  there  was 
not  a  certain  amount  of  ■  mutual  admiration  '  among  some  of  those  I 
have  mentioned  it  was  a  great  pity,  and  implied  a  defect  in  the  nature 
of  men  who  were  otherwise  largely  endowed.  The  vitality  of  this 
Club  has  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  its  utter  poverty  in  statutes 
and  by-laws,  its  entire  absence  of  formality,  and  its  blessed  freedom 
from  speech -making." 

In  Mr.  Morse's  bJt^raphy  of  Holmes  there  is  a  note  refer- 
ring to  this  Club,  in  which  he  mentions  among  its  members 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  still  living  and  these  among  the 
dead :  Felton,  once  President  of  Harvard  College ;  Prescott  \ 
Tom  Appleton ;  J.  M.  Fortes-,  Henry  James,  the  elder; 
William  Hunt,  the  painter ;  Charles  Francis  Adams ;  Francis 
Parkman ;  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  Judge  John  Lowell ; 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar ;  and  Bishop  Brooks.  Including 
Holmes, -this  gives  us  twenty-six  members  of  the  Club,  all 
typical  Boston  gentlemen  of  the  Renaissance.  Another  mem- 
ber, we  have  already  seen,  was  Fields.  Twenty-seven  names, 
then,  we  have  mentioned  in  all,  so  carelessly  collected  that 
one  so  familiar  as  that  of  Fields  was  accidentally  omitted. 
Among  the  six  least  widely  known  of  the  company,  two  had 
attained  more  than  local  reputation  as  men  of  letters.  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple  was  generally  recognised  as  a  professional 
literary  critic  J  and  if  Mr.  DanaJiad  lacked  the  claim  to  emi- 
nence which  his  admirable  career  at  the  bar  deserved,  and  which 
was  deserved  as  well  by  his  high-minded  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  antislavery  at  a  time  when  such  devotion  demanded  rare 
courage,  he  would  still  be  remembered  among  our  lesser  lit- 
erary figures  as  the  writer  of  that  excellent  record  of  sea-life. 
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"  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast."  President  Fclton  and  Tom 
Appleton  and  John  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  left  behind 
them  little  literary  record ;  whoever  knew  them,  however, 
must  remember  them  as  men  of  such  wit  and  breeding  as 
would  have  been  exceptional  anywhere ;  and  any  memory 
which  embraces  them  will  embrace  too  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  a  merchant  of  those  elder  days  when  mercantile 
Boston  had  something  of  the  quality  which  tradition  would 
confine  to  the  old-world  merchants  who  wore  their  swords. 

This  list,  we  must  remember,  is  merely  accidental,  — the  list 
of  a  few  men  who  chanced  to  become  fellow-members  of  a 
small,  intimate  Club.  In  the  Boston  where  they  lived  they 
were  not  the  only  men  of  eminence.  Webster  was  their 
fellow-citizen ;  so  was  Everett ;  so  was  Choate ;  so  were 
Theodore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phillips ;  so  was  Mr.  Win- 
tbrop.  The  list  might  extend  indefinitely.  Between  1840 
and  i860,  indeed,  Boston  was  probably  the  spot  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  where  in  proportion  to  the  population  a 
visitor  was  most  apt  familiarly  to  meet  men  whose  reputa- 
tion had  extended  as  far  as  our  language,  amid  fellow-citizens 
who  seemed  in  all  respects  their  equals. 

In  January,  1893,  there  suddenly  died  at  Boston  the  late 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  the  youngest  man  whose  name  is  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Morse's  list  of  the  Saturday  Club.  Phillips 
Brooks,  bom  in  1835,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  early  known  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  as  among  the  few  great  preachers  of  his  day.  Cotton 
Mather  had  reached  his  full  maturity  in  1700-,  in  1875 
Phillips  Brooks  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers ;  and  it  is 
'hardly  too  much  to  say  that  throughout  those  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  Boston  had  bred  or  had  attracted  to  itself 
a  succession  of  undeniably  eminent  men.  To-day  there  has 
come  a  marked  change.  The  city  still  possesses  men  of 
power,  of  breeding,  of  culture.  Even  a  critic  so  little  dis- 
posed to  commendation  as  Mr.  Godkin  has  lately  mentioned 
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Boston  as  the  one  place  in  America  where  wealth  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  arc  ape  to  coincide.  Just  as 
surely,  however,  as  jhe  Boston  of  18^9  was  surprisingly  rich 
L  of  wide  distinction,  so  tjie  Boston  of  1900  seems 


Though  this  decline  in  the  importance  of  Boston  cannot 
yet  be  thoroughly  accounted  for,  two  or  three  facts  about  it 
arc  obvious.  For  one  thing,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
intellectual  Renaissance  of  New  England  coincided  with  its 
period  of  commercial  prosperity  \  this  began  with  foreign  com- 
merce, and  soon  passed  into  local  manufactures  and  local  rail- 
ways. JJuring  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then, 
^oston  wag,  apparently  the  most  prosperous  city  m  America. 
Throughout  this  period,  however,  the  prosperity  of  Boston 
never  crystallised  in  what  nowadays  would  be  considered  large 
fortunes.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  indeed,  a  Bosto- 
nian  worth  a  million  dollars  was  still  held  extremely  rich. 
The  great  Westj  meanwhile,  was  untamed  prairie  and  wilder- 

The  intellectual  hegemony  of  ^pston  m^  foughty  be  aaid 
^havelastedjintiUhc  Civil.War.  That  great  national  con- 
iTuIsion  affected  the  Northern  States  somewhat  as  an  electric 
current  affects  temporarily  isolated  chemicals;  it  flashed  the 
;Union  into  hew  cohesion.  The  wildest  imagination  of  i860 
jcould  hardly  have  conceived  such  centralised  national  power 
las  in  iqoQ  has  become  commonplace  to  American  thought. 
I  One  price  which  every  separate  region  must  pay  for  such 
national  union  is  a  decline  oCJocsl  importance.  New  Eng- 
I  land  has  never  lost  its  integrity,  but  since  the  Civil  War  New 
iJEaglgnd  has  counted  fqr  ,If ss^and  less. 

A  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  Pacific  Railway  was 
at  last.cntprl'f'd.  Long  before  this,  an  extreme  application  of 
the  policy  of  protection  —  a  policy  still  strongly  supported  by  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  —  had  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  our  foreign  commerce.     The  opening  of  the 
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continental  transportation  lines  naturally  stimulated  that  already 
great  development  of  wheat-growing  and  the  like  which  now 
makes  our  western  prairies  perhaps  the  chief  grain-producing 
region  of  the  world.  Coal,  and  oil,  too,  and  copper,  and  iron 
began  to  sprout  like  weeds.  The  centre  of  economic  import- 
ance in  America  inevitably  jihifted  westward.  Meantime 
legislation  had  deprived  New  England  of  ^at  mercantile 
marine  which  might  conceivably  have  maintained  its  import- 
ance in  international  trade. 

Again,  the  immense  development  of  Western  wealthy  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  resulted  in  private  for- 
tunes whose  mere  bulk  is  incredible.  Though  the  fortunes 
of  wealthy  New  Englandets  have  undoubtedly  increased,  they 
have  increased  in  nothing  like  proportion  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  West.  Such  a  .stat_c^^of  _  economic  fact  could  not 
fail,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  bdug  abouX  a.  marked  change  in  . 
^  American  ideals.  The  immigrant  clergy  of  New  England^ 
held  sucE  local  power  as  involves  personal  eminence;  such 
jower  later  passed  into  the  hands  of_the  bar;  and  dunng 
our  Renaissanccj  literature  itself  carried  with  it  influence 
enough  to  make  great  personal  eminence  its  most  stimulating 
■fjprize.  Tn-day^  for  better  or  worse,  power  and  eminence 
throughout  America  have  momentarily  become  questions 
rather   of  material   foftunc.  — — — 

External  causes,  then,  would  perhaps  have  brought  to  an 
end  the  eminence  of  New  England^  but  we  can  see  now  as 
well  that  in  the  form  which  our  Renaissance  took  there  was 
something  which  must  have  prevented  it  from  lasting  long. 
As  we  look  back  on  it  now,  its  most  characteristic  phase 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  began  with_  Unitarian  ism, 
passed  into  Transcendentalism,  and  broke  out  into  militant 
reform..  All  three  of  these  movements,  or,  if  you  prefer,  all 
these  three  phases  of  one  considerable  movement,  were  based 
on  the  fundamental  conception  that  human  beipgs  arc  inher- 
ently  gOQsL    This  naturally  involved  the  right  of  every  Jndivid- 
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ual  to  thinic  and  to  act  as  he  chose.  Free  exercise  of  this 
right  for  a  while  seemed  to  uphold  the  buoyant  philosophy 
on  which  it  was  based.  So  long  as  human  beings  were  con- 
trolled by  the  discipline  of  tradition,  their  vagaries  were  not 
so  wild  as  to  seem  socially  disint^rating ;  but  before  long, 
excessive  individualism  began  evidently  to  involve  the  neglect 
and  decay  of  standards. 

The  most  typical  example  of  the  whole  tendency  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Unitananisn).  Fifty  years 
ago  this  was  certainly  the  dominant  religious  fact  in  Boston ; 
and  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  the  city  were  men  of  such 
vigorous  and  distinguished  personality,  of  such  ethereal  moral 
purity,  too,  as  made  them  seem  the  fit  spiritual  leaders  of  a 
society  remarkable  for  personal  distinction.  To-day  this  elder 
Unitananism  has  tended  either  to  recoil  into  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  else  to  dissipate  itself  in  the  reformatory  vagaries 
of  free-thinking  pulpits.  The  tenants  of  these,  frequently 
foreigners,  have  often  been  admirable  persons  whose  origin  and 
manners  have  perceptibly  differed  from  those  of  their  distin- 
guished predecessors.  More  than  one  of  the  old  Boston 
churches  have  meanwhile  passed  out  of  existence.  The 
Brattle  Street  Church,  which  began  its  career  of  liberal  Cal- 
vinism, under  Benjamin  Coleman,  in  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary,  has  totally  disappeared ;  so  has  the  Hollis  Street  Church, 
memorable  as  that  of  '■*■  the  celebrated  Mather  Byles ; "  so  has 
the  West  Church,  where  the  father  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
used  to  preach;  so  have  more  still.  Nor  is  this  wilting 
shrinkage  merely  a  question  of  bricks  and  mortar.  For  a 
century  and  a  half,  until  the  dawn  of  Unitarianism,  the  pul- 
pits of  Boston  were  incessantly  occupied  by  the  most  distin- 
guished and  powerful  men  of  New  England ;  to-day,  after 
less  than  a  hundred  years  of  the  work  begun  by  Channing, 
the  Boston  pulpit,  whatever  the  individual  merits  of  its  clergy, 
has  locally  become  the  least  conspicuous  and  the  least  influen- 
tial in  America. 
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Along  with  this  impressive  change  in  New  England  has 
c<Mne  another.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Bishop  Brooks 
chanced  to  be  privately  talking  of  the  difference  between  the 
Harvard  College  of  his  boyhood  and  the  Harvard  Collie  to 
which,  under  the  enfranchised  system  of  non-sectarian  religion 
which  now  prevails  there,  he  was  an  ofEcial  preacher,  "  In 
my  time,"  he  said,  "  Harvard  students  had  poets ;  now  they 
have  n't."  The  truth  is,  one  begins  to  see,  that  the  old 
poets,  whom  the  young  Yankees  used  so  enthusiastically  to 
read,  phrased  one  single  old  ideal, — -that  spirit  ai  revolution 
whose  aim  is  individual  freedom.  Intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually, that  ideal  has  now  come  as  near  realisation  as  is  ever 
the  case  on  earth.  Boston  men,  at  present  of  mature  years, 
have  grown  up  in  a  generation  whose  individual  freedom  was 
ready  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.  Bom  under  the  influences  for 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  fought,  then,  this  new 
generation  has  generally  been  content  to  cherish  each  bis 
own  individual  ideal,  which  has  usually  been  too  individual 
to  excite  common  enthusiasm. 

An  unremarked  accident  tn  merely  literary  history  has  mean- 
while had  perceptible  etii^ct  on  New  England.  The  men  who 
started  the  "  North  American  Review,"  the  later  men  who  for 
a  while  expressed  themselves  in  the  "  Dial,"  and  later  still  the 
men  whose  work  was  finally  concentrated  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly  "  had  one  point  in  common,  which  they  shared  with 
the  orators,  the  scholars,  and  the  Unitarians  who  flourished 
along  with  them.  Almost  all  these  men  either  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  College  or  else  had  early  come  under  the 
influences  of  that  oldest  seat  of  American  learning.  How 
deeply  coherent  the  Harvard  spirit  has  always  been  may  be  felt 
by  whoever  will  read  that  long  series  of  occasional  poems  in 
which  Dr.  Holmes  celebrated  the  history  of  the  college  and  of 
the  class  of  '29.  Until  Mr,  Fields  became  editor  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,'*  then,  the  chief  vehicles  of  literary 
expression  in  New  England  were  controlled  by  men  in  whom 
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this  Harvard  tradition  was  inbred.  Though  not  a  college  man, 
Mr.  Fields  was  in  close  and  intimate  sympathy  with  the  col- 
lege men  of  his  day.  The  gentlemen  who  succeeded  him  in 
control  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  arc  still  living,  are  eminent 
in  contemporary  letters,  and  are  worthily  respected  and  admired 
by  whoever  knows  them  either  personally  or  as  authors. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  had  chanced  to  have  much  to  do 
with  Harvard  ;  nor  had  either,  during  his  days  of  editorship, 
instinctive  sympathy  with  Harvard  character.  For  years,  then, 
the  New  England  youth  who  came  to  Harvard  with  literary 
aspiration  found  themselves  at  odds  with  the  conscientious  and 
admirable  men  of  letters  who  controlled  the  chief  organ  of 
New  Engbnd  literature.  The  "Atlantic  Monthly "  ceased 
to  understand  the  constituency  from  which  its  older  contribu- 
tors had  been  drawn ;  and  Harvard  College  ceased  perceptibly 
to  afiect  the  literature  of  New  England. 

The  college  itself  was  somewhat  to  blame.  The  spirit  of 
individualism  had  more  than  done  its  work  there.  On  the 
opening  page  of  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table " 
Holmes  launches  into  a  characteristically  whimsical  and  wise 
discussion  of  societies  of  mutual  admiration :  — 

"  What  would  our  literature  or  art  be  without  such  associations  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  we  owe  to  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  which 
Shakspere,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  mem- 
twrs?  Or  to  that  where  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  and 
Reynolds,  and  Beauderk,  and  Boswell,  most  admiring  among  all 
admirers,  met  together?  Was  there  any  great  harm  in  the  fact  that 
the  Irvtnga  and  Pauldings  wrote  in  company?  or  any  unpardonable 
cabal  in  the  literary  union  o£  Verplanck  and  Bryant  and  Sands,  and  as 
many  more  as  they  chose  to  associate  with  thero  ?  " 

Whatever  its  disintegrant  tendencies,  the  society  of  the  Boston 
Renaissance  was  full  of  mutual  admiration ;  and  the  Saturday 
Club,  in  which  the  social  side  of  Boston  literature  culminated, 
was  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  the  most  stimulating 
kind.  The  extreme  individualism  of  the  later  generation  has 
made  such  mutual  admiration  seem  incompatible  with  honest 
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criticism.  The  younger  men  of  Harvard  have  not  only  lacked 
common  ideals ;  they  have  so  far  parted  one  from  another 
that  they  have  been  honestly  unable  to  perceive  what  vinues 
they  may  have  possessed  in  common  as  distinguished  from 
what  faults  an  overdeveloped  critical  perception  has  revealed 
to  each  in  the  temper  and  the  woric  of  the  others. 

And  so  the  Renaissance  of  New  England  has  declined. 
At  least  for  the  moment  literary  New  England  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  What  the  future  may  bring,  no  man  can  say  \ 
but  we  are  already  far  enough  from  the  New  England  which 
was  considerable  in  letters  to  ask  what  it  has  contributed 
to  hum^n  eypression- 

Not  much,  we  must  answer,  on  any  large  scale ;  of  the 
men  we  have  scrutinised  only  two,  Emerson  and  Hawthorne, 
will  generally  be  held  considerably  to  have  enriched  the  litera- 
ture  of  our  Unguage.  And  Emerson  has  vagaries  which  may 
well  justify  a  doubt  whether  his  work  is  among  those  few  final 
records  of  human  wisdom  which  are  imperishable  Scriptures. 
Beyond  doubt,  again,  though  Hawthorne's  tales  possess  sin- 
cerity  of  motive  and  beau^  of  form,  they  reveal  at  best  a 
..phase  of  human  nature  whose  limits  are  obvious.  Mutual 
admiration  has  combined  with  such  limits  to  make  New  Eng- 
land overestimate  itself;  and  for  want  of  anything  better  to 
brag  about,  all  America  has  bragged  about  the  letters  of  New 
England,  until  in  reactionary  moods  one  begins  to  smile  at  the ' 
brag.  As  we  look  back  at  the  Renaissance  now  vanishing  into 
the  past,  however,  we  find  in  it,  if  not  positive  magnitude  of 
achievement,  at  least  qualities  which  go  far  to  warrant  this 
national  pride  which  we  have  loved  to  believe  justified.  For 
in  every  aspect  its  literature  is  sincere  and  pure  and  sweet. 

The  emigrants  to  New  England  were  native  Elizabethans, 
—  stern  and  peculiar,  but  still  temperamentally  contemporary 
with  Shakspere  and  the  rest.  In  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
national  experience  forced  English  life  and  letters  through 
many  various   phases,  until  at  last  the  old  country  began  to 
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breed  that  fixed,  conservative  John  Bull  who  has  so  lost 
Elizabethan  spontaneity,  versatility,  and  enthusiasm.  In 
America,  meantime,  national  inexperience  kept  the  elder 
temper  little  changed  until  at  the  bt^inning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  aroused  by  the  world-movement  of  revolu- 
tion. Then,  at  last,  our  ancestral  America,  which  had  so  un- 
wittingly lingered  behind  the  mother  country,  awoke.  In  the 
flush  of  its  waking,  it  strove  to  express  the  meaning  of  life; 
and  the  meaning  of  its  life  was  the  story  of  what  two  hundred 
years  of  national  inexperience  had  wrought  for  a  race  of 
Elizabethan  Puritans.  Its  utterances  may  well  prove  lacking 
in  scope,  in  greatness ;  the  days  to  come  may  well  prove 
them  of  little  lasting  potcnce  j  but  nothing  can  obscure  their 
beautiful  purity  of  spirit. 

For  all  its  inexperience.  New  England  life  has  been  human. 
Its  literal  records  are  no  more  free  than  those  of  other  r^bns 
and  times  from  the  greed  and  the  lust,  the  trickery  and  the 
squalor,  which  everywhere  defile  earthly  existence.  What 
marks  it  apart  is  the  childlike  persistency  of  its  ideals.  Its 
nobler  minds,  who  have  left  their  records  in  its  literature, 
retained  something  of  the  old  spontaneity,  the  old  versatility, 
the  old  enthusiasm  of  ancestral  England.  They  retained, 
too,  even  more  than  they  knew  of  that  ardour  for  absolute 
truth  which  animated  the  grave  Others  of  the  emigration. 
Their  innocence  of  worldly  wisdom  led  them  to  undue  con- 
fidence in  the  excellence  of  human  nature ;  the  simplicity  of 
their  national  past  blinded  them  to  the  complexity  of  the  days 
even  now  at  hand,  while  the  sod  still  lies  light  on  their  graves. 
We  used  to  believe  them  heralds  of  the  future ;  already  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  they  were  rather  chroniclers  of  times 
which  shall  be  no  more.  Yet,  after  all,  whatever  comes,  they 
possessed  traits  for  which  we  may  always  give  them  unstinted 
reverence;  for  humanity  must  always  find  inspiring  the  record 
of  bravely  confident  aspiration  toward  righteousness. 
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NEW   YORK   SINCE    1857 

Long  as  we  have  dwelt  on  the  Renaissance  of  New  England, 
we  can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  the  first  considerable 
American  literary  expression  developed  in  the  Middle  States. 
Before  New  England  emeigcd  into  literature,  the  work  of 
Brockden  Brown  had  been  completed  and  the_re£utations 
of  Irving  and  Cooper  and  Bryant  established.  Bryant,  as 
we  have  seen,  lived  through  the  whole  period  which  brought 
New  England  letters  to  their  height  and  to  their  decline. 
He  outUvcd  Poe,  he  outlived  Willis,  and  long  before  he  died 
the  Knickerbocker  School  had  passed  into  a  memory.  Mean- 
whife  those  writers  whose  works  had  centred  about  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  had  achieved  their  full  reputation. 

The  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  we  remember,  was  started  in 
1S57.  That  same  year  saw  also  the  foundation  of  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  which  still  admirably  persists  in  New  York. 
At  that  time  "  Harper's  Monthly  M^azine "  had  been  in 
existence  for  seven  years ;  and  the  two  New  York  newspapers 
which  have  maintained  closest  relation  with  literary  matters, 
the  "Evening  Post"  and  the  "Tribune,"  had  long  been 
thoroughly  established.  The  other  periodicals  which  now 
mark  New  York  as  the  literary  centre  of  the  United  States 
were  not  yet  founded.  In  reverting  to  New  York,  then, 
we  may  conveniently  rcven  to  1857. 
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Though  the  fact  bjr  which  this  year  is  commonly  r 
bcrcd  in  American  history  has  left  no  marlc  on  literature,  we 
may  conveniently  remind  ourselves  that  throughout  America 
1 8^7  was  marked  by  a  memorable  financial  panic.  The 
great  expansion  of  jhe  count^^during  the  preceding  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  had  resulted_  in  a  ^neral  extension  of  cred i t 
and  in  a  RencraI_oveijeyelogment_of  enterprises,  particularly 
~of  railroads,  which  were  bound  to  involve  reaction.  For 
a  little  white  the  material  progress  of  the  country  came  to  a 
standstill.  It  was  only  when  this  material  progress  was  re- 
newed, partly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  New  York  as  a  centre  of  material 
prosperity  made  itself  finally  felt.     Throughout  the  century, 

I  to  be  sure,  the  preponderance  of  New  York  had  been  declar- 
ing itself.  In  1800  it  had  6o,ooO  inhabitants  to  only  24,000 
in  Boston.  In  1830,  when  it  had  200,000  inhabitants, 
Boston  had  only  61,000;  and  by  1837  the  population  of 
New  York  was  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million,  while  that 

\of  Boston  still  proportionally  la^ed  behind^  From  the  time 
when  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  in  fact,  the  geographical 
position  of  New  York  had  already  made  that  city  by  far  the 
most  considerable  in  America.  Less  than  three  hundred 
miles  from  Boston,  it  was  and  it  remains  geographically  as 
central  as  Boston  is  isolated. 

Until  after  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  preponderating 
importance  of  New  York  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  place  of  a  decided  local  character.  Traces  of 
this,  indeed,  it  still  retains  ;  but  most  of  its  modern  character- 
istics seem  traceable  to  a  political  accident.  Throughout  the 
period  during  which  its  geographical  position,  at  first  slowly, 
then  faster  and  faster,  has  declared  its  commercial  superiority, 
New  York  has  never  been  a  political  capital.  In  this  respect 
its  contrast  with  Boston  is  most  marked.  Though  Boston 
has  been  the  capital  only  of  the  small  State  of  Massachusetts, 
this  small    State   has  always    been   the  most    important   of 
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isolateid  New  England.  Boston,  then,  its  political  capital, 
has  enjoyed  not  only  the  commercial  and  economic  supremacy 
of  tbc  regjon,  but  also  such  supremacy  as  comes  from  attract- 
ing and  diffusing  the  most  tmponant  influences  of  local  public 
life.  In  this  aspect  Boston  on  a  small  scale  resembles  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world.  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
commercially  and  financially  the  most  imponant  spot  in 
America,  has  never  been  much  else.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  our  national  government  has  been  centralised  in 
Washington,  —  a  city  artificially  created  for  political  pur- 
poses at  a  point  of  snlhll  economic  importance.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York,  ever  since  New  York 
was  a  State,  has  been  situated  at  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant town  of  Albany.  The  enormous  growth  of  New  York 
City,  to  be  sure,  has  long  given  it  great  political  (vcight.  In 
current  political  slang  there  are  few  more  picturesque  phrases 
than  that  which  describes  some  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  as  coming  down  to  the  Harlem 
River  with  a  considerable  majonty,  to  be  met  at  that  traditional 
boundary  of  the  metropolis  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
metropolitan  voters.  In  point  of' fact,  however,  metropolitan 
New  York  has  always  had  to  seek  legislation  from  a  much 
smaller  city  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away ;  and  thither  it 
has  always  had  to  take  for  decision  every  question  carried  to 
its  court  of  highest  appeal.  Two  natural  results  which  have 
followed  may  be  paralleled  in  various  other  American  cities 
similarly  placed,  —  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  San 
Francisco.  In  the  absence  of  far-reaching  political  activity, 
emphasis  on  merely  local  politics  has  been  disproportionate ; 
and  meanwhile  the  city,  which  has  prospered  only  from  such 
prepondeiatingly  material  causes,  has  appeared  excessively 
material  in  general  character. 

Throughout  this  century  of  material  development,  then, 
New  York  has  lacked  some  of  those  advantages  which  make 
a  trae   capital   intellectually    stimulating.      Its  extraordinary 
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growth  has  nevertheless  brought  into  being  there  something 
more  like  metropolitan  life  than  has  yet  existed  elsewhere  in 
America.  Any  one  whose  memory  of  New  York  extends 
back  for  thiity  years  can  personally  recall  changes  there  which 
prove  by  no  means  superficial. 

The  New  York  of  the  '6o's  was  little  changed  from 
that  of  1857  ;  you  felt  there  traces  of  old  local  character 
quite  as  marked  as  you  would  feel  to-day  in  Boston  or 
Philadelphia.  How  the  New  York  of  to-day  might  present 
itself  to  a  European,  one  can  hardly  say.  To  any  American 
the  change  has  become  something  more  than  the  growth  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  English  town  into  that  endless  extent  of 
towering  commercial  buildings,  of  palaces,  and  of  slums, 
which  now  begins  to  count  its  population  by  the  million. 
What  the  visitor  from  New  England  most  feels  in  modern 
New  York  is  its  metropolitan  character.  In  many  aspects, 
of  course,  the  city  remains  American }  in  many  others  it 
seems  chiefly  a  great  centre  of  world-life.  Nowhere  before 
on  this  continent  have  human  beings  and  human  energy  so 
concentrated  ;  never  before  has  life  become  so  little  local,  so 
broadly  general.  With  all  its  differences  from  the  great  cities 
of  the  old  world,  you  b^in  to  feel  that  to-day  it  has  more 
in  common  with  London  and  Paris,  with  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
with  old  Rome  and  Babylon,  and  all  the  rest,  than  with 
ancestral  America. 

Very  material  this  development,  of  course ;  and  from  the 
accident  that  New  York  is  not  a  true  capital,  its  materialism 
has  been  more  and  more  emphasised.  On  such  a  scale  as  this 
however,  material  development  cannot  help  involving  intellect 
tual  activity.  In  world-centres  life  becomes  more  and  more 
strenuous.  The  problems  before  individuals  grow  more  com- 
plicated, the  rewards  larger.  The  scale  of  eveiything  in- 
creases. If  you  have  things  to  sell,  there  you  can  find  most 
buyers ;  if  you  would  buy  things,  there  you  can  find  most  who 
have  things  to  sell.     So  if  as  an   artist  you  have  things  that 
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you  would  impart  to  other  men,  there  you  can  surely  find  the 
greatest  number  of  men  to  whom  they  may  be  imparted.  If 
by  chance  what  you  do  in  such  a  place  is  worth  doing,  its 
effect  will  be  wider  and  greater  than  anything  done  amid  the 
smaller,  less  disturbing  influences  of  isolation.  While  New 
York  has  been  developing  its  material  prosperity,  then,  it  has 
also  been  developing  higher  life.  From  the  moment  when 
the  Renaissance  of  New  England  b^an  to  decline,  New  York 
has  more  and  more  certainly  been  growing  into  the  intetlec- 
,  tual   and   artistic   centre   of  America. 

For  many  years  our  principal  publishers  have  been  centred 
there ;  so  have  the  periodicab  which  are  most  generally  read 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  "  Harper's  Magazine," 
which  dates  from  1850 ;  "Harper's  Weekly,"  which  dates 
from  1857  J  the  "  Century  Magazine,"  founded  as  '*  Scribncr's 
Monthly"  in  1870,  and  translated  to  its  present  name  in  1881  j 
"Scribncr's  Magazine,"  founded  in  1887;  and  more.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  old  "  North  American  Review"  was  bought 
by  New  York  people  and  its  title  transferred  there  to  a  peri- 
odical of  less  staid  character  than  the  conventional  old  quarterly 
so  dear  to  New  England  tradition.  In  New  York,  too,  there 
has  been  published  since  1865  the  only  American  weekly 
paper  which  seriously  discusses  public  and  literary  affairs, 
"  The  Nation ; "  and  there  are  comic  weeklies  as  .well,  — 
"  Puck  "  and  "  Life,"  and  more.  The  list  might  go  on  end- 
lessly i  but  for  our  purposes  this  is  enough.  The  extent  of 
literary  activity  involved  tn  such  production  is  incalculably 
greater  than  New  England  ever  dreamed  of. 

All  the  same,  this  activity  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
literary  activity  of  renascent  New  England  in  two  rather 
marked  ways.  The  flrst  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  m^nitude,  it  is 
less  conspicuous  in  New  York  than  the  old  "  North  American 
Review  "  or  even  the  "  Dial,"  and  still  more  than  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  '■'■  Atlantic  Monthly  "  were  in  their  contempo- 
rary Boston.     As  one  looks  back  at  Boston  between  1800  and 
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1864,  one  inclines  to  feel  that  its  intellectual  life  was  rather 
more  important  than  its  material,  and  that  even  on  the  spot 
this  intellectual  importance  was  appreciated.  In  New  York, 
however  important  our  contemporaiy  literary  expression,  mate- 
rial activity  is  more  important  still.  The  second  way  in  which 
literary  New  York  may  be  distinguished  from  our  elder  literary 
Boston  results  from  the  first ;  it  was  typified  by  an  incident  at  a 
New  York  dinner-party  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  A  Bostonian, 
in  gome  small  d^;ree  a  man  of  letters,  was  invited  to  meet  a 
company  of  literary  New  Yorkers.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation one  of  the  company  happened  casually  to  mention  that 
he  was  in  editorial  charge  of  a  well-known  magazine.  The 
visitor  from  New  England  laughingly  confessed  that  he  had  no 
idea  that  bis  neighbour  held  so  distinguished  an  office.  This 
provincial  ignorance  so  amused  the  company  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  their  visitor  to  name  the  editors  of  the  ^miliar 
periodicals  on  which  we  have  already  touched, —  "Harper's 
M^azine,"  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  the  "  Century  Magazine," 
**  Scribner's  Magazine,"  and  the  rest.  The  Bostonian,  who 
knew  all  these  publications  perfectly  well,  bad  never  known 
who  conducted  any  of  them.  The  only  New  York  editorial 
&ct  about  which  he  was  certain  was  that  Mr.  Godkin  had 
something  to  do  with  the  **  Nation."  Though  such  ignorance 
was  by  ,no  means  to  the  credit  of  the  Bostonian,  it  clearly  in- 
dicates a  truth  concerning  contemporary  letters  in  New  York. 
To  a  degree  previously  unprecedented  in  America,  they  have 
become  impersonal.  You  know  the  names  of  publishers,  you 
know  the  names  of  ma^zines,  but  in  general  you  have  misty 
notions  of  who  is  writing. 

Yet  New  York  has  not  lacked  literary  worthies.  At  vari- 
ous times,  for  example,  while  considering  the  literature  of  New 
England,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  Horace  Greeley,  the 
founder  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune."  Not  precisely  a  man 
of  letters,  unless  within  the  range  of  letters  you  include  regular 
journalism,  Greeley  had  marked  influence  on  literature  in  New 
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York.  A  country  boy  from  New  Hampshire,  a  printer  by 
trade,  he  arrived  there,  carrying  all  bis  worldly  goods  in  a  bundle, 
during  the  month  of  August,  1831.  After  various  journalistic 
experiments,  he  established  the  ^  Tribune  "  just  ten  years  later ; 
from  that  time  on  he  was  more  and  more  recc^nised  as  a  re- 
markably individual  journalist.  He  was  a  somewhat  grotesque 
combination  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  thoroughly  honest 
and  sincerely  devoted  to  all  manner  of  rcfonn.  Naturally, 
then,  he  warmly  sympathised  with  many  of  the  New  England 
men  at  whom  we  have  glanced.  At  one  time  or  another  he 
invited  their  co-operation  with  the  "  Tribune ; "  his  influence 
brought  to  New  York  a  number  of  memorable  literary  people. 
Charles  Anderson  Dana  passed  by  way  of  the  '■'■  Tribune  "  from 
Brook  Farm  to  the  "  New  York  Sun  j "  and  George  William 
Curtis  wrote  long  for  the  "  Tribune  "  before  he  finally  became 
associated  with  the  periodicals  of  the  Harpers.  For  a  year  or 
two  Maigaret  Fuller  was  in  charge  of  the  "Tribune's"  literary 
criticism ;  she  was  followed  by  George  Ripley,  who  continued 
the  work  all  his  life.  Nor  did  the  "  Tribune  "  draw  its  literary 
strength  only  from  New  England.  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond, 
founder  of  the  New  York  "  Times,"  was  previously  an  assis- 
tant editor  of  the  elder  newspaper.  The  list  of  familiar  names 
might  extend  indefinitely.  However  long  or  short,  it  would 
certainly  include  the  name  of  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  career 
&irly  represents  the  condition  of  New  York  letters  during  the 
period  now  under  consideration. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  bom  of  Quaker  par- 
entage in  1825.  He  had  only  a  common-school  education, 
but  he  loved  literature,  and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  he  was  publishing  poems  in  local  newspapers.  At  nineteen 
he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Griswold,  whose  "  Poets 
of  America  "  and  the  like  were  once  the  chief  American  an- 
thologies ;  and,  besides, he  had  been  associated  with  Greeley  in 
one  of  the  journalistic  ventures  which  preceded  the  successful 
"Tribune."     So,  in   1844,  Taylor  brought  out  a  volume  of 
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poems  I  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
"  Tribune "  to  go  abroad  and  write  home  letters  of  travdU 
He  spent  two  years  in  strolling  through  Europe  on  foot. 
The  records  of  this  journey  b^n  those  books  of  travel  which 
he  continued  publishing  for  thirty  years.  Meanwhile  he  gave 
lectures,  wrote  for  the  **  Tribune,"  brought  out  many  volumes 
of  poems  and  novels,  and  in  1871  published  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  "  Faust "  in  the  original  metres.  An  elaborate  life 
of  Goethe,  which  he  had  planned,  was  ^tally  prevented. 
Appointed  Minister  to  Germany  by  President  Hayes,  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  in  December,  187S. 

Early  in  middle  life  Bayard  Taylor  had  unquestionably  at- 
tained such  literary  eminence  as  is  involved  in  having  one's 
name  generally  known.  The  limits  of  this  eminence,  however, 
appeared  even  while  he  was  alive ;  if  you  asked  people  what 
he  had  written,  the  chances  were  that  they  could  not  tell. 
He  was  a  traveller,  of  course,  and  they  either  artlessly  admired 
the  fact  that  he  had  visited  almost  every  accessible  country, 
or  else  recalled  the  unkind  epigram  that  Bayard  Taylor  had 
travelled  more  and  seen  less  than  anybody  else  on  earth.  This 
ill-natured  criticism  had  the  sting  of  partial  truth.  Taylor's 
accounts  of  his  journeyings  are  just  about  as  instructive  and 
amusing  as  those  lectures  illustrated  by  stercopticon  views  which 
have  supplanted  the  earlier  traditions  of  Yankee  Lyceums.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  untiring,  but  he  was  not  a  keen  observer- 
Flourishing  rather  before  the  days  of  guide-books,  he  saw  per- 
ceptibly less  than  he  would  have  seen  if  in  possession  of  a  modem 
Baedeker,  and  he  remarked  nothing  whatever  to  which  Bae- 
deker would  not  have  called  his  starred  attention.  He  pre- 
served, however,  an  enthusiastic  simplicity  of  unsptKled  feeling 
which  proved  very  sympathetic  to  the  middle  classes  of  America. 
So  his  books  of  travel  stimulated  sluggish,  untrained'  imagina- 
tions, and  at  worst  only  bored  people  of  more  gifts  or  training. 

These  were  his  best-known  writings.  To  him,  however, 
they  probably  appeared  little  better  than  hackwork,  —  things 
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which  he  was  compelled  to  oianu&cture  for  self-support. 
His  ambition  was  to  make  a  great  poem.  In  view  of  this 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  list  of  forgotten  titles  which 
be  has  left  us :  "  Ximena,"  his  first  volume,  was  published  in 
1841  ;  and  after  1870,  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  busy 
life,  he  produced  the  "  Masque  of  the  Gods,"  and  "  Lars,"  and 
the  **  Prophet,"  and  the  "  National  Ode,"  and  "  Prince 
Deukalion."  Here  is  a  passage  from  the  opening  scene  of 
that  dreary  drama,  where  an  awakening  shepherd  hears  a  chorus 
of  nymphs  interrupted  by  underground  voices:  — 

"  Nyhfhs. 
"  We  wait  \a  the  breezes, 
We  hide  in  the  vapours, 
And  linger  in  echoes, 

Awaiting  recall. 
"  Voices. 
**  The  word  is  spoken,  let  the  judgment  laU  1 

"  NVUPHS. 

"  The  heart  of  the  lover, 
The  strings  of  the  psalter, 
The  shapes  in  the  marble 
Our  passing  deplore. 
"Voices. 
"  Truth  comes,  and  vanity  shall  be  no  more  1 
"  Nymphs. 
"  Not  wholly  we  vanish  j 
The  souls  of  the  children. 
The  faith  of  the  poets 

Shall  seek  us,  and  find. 
"Voices. 
**  Dead  are  the  things  the  world  has  left  behind. 
"  Nyuphs. 
"  Lost  beauty  shall  haunt  you 
With  tender  remorses ; 
And  out  of  its  exile 
The  passion  return. 
"  Voices. 
*■  The  flame  shall  purify,  the  fire  shall  bum  I 
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From  boyhood  Taylor  had  travelled,  and  had  written,  and 
had  read  poetiy,  and  had  tried  to  be  a  poet ;  and  he  certainly 
made  something  which  looks  poetic.  As  surely,  however,  as 
his  verse  never  touched  the  popular  heart,  so  his  supreme 
litcraiy  effort  never  much  appealed  to  those  who  seriously 
love   poetry. 

His  most  meritorious  work,  in  fact,  is  his  translation  of 
"  Faust."  He  put  before  himself  the  task  of  reproducing  the 
original  metres,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  original  rhymes  of 
that  extremely  complex  poem.  The  result  in  nowise  re- 
sembles normal  English  j  but  he  never  undertook  to  turn 
<^  Faust "  into  an  English  poem ;  his  object  was  rather  to 
reproduce  in  English  words  the  effect  made  upon  his  mind  by 
prolonged,  sympathetic,  enthusiastic  study  of  the  German 
masterpiece.  Whatever  the  positive  value  of  his  translation, 
he  achieved  one  rare  practical  result.  By  simply  comparing 
his  work  with  Goethe's  original,  persons  who  know  very  little 
German  can  feel  the  power  and  beauty  of  Goethe's  style,  as 
well  as  of  his  meaning.  If  in  years  to  come  Taylor's  memory 
survives,  then,  it  will  probably  be  for  this  achievement  in  which 
he  made  no  attempt  at  originality.  His  career  was  honourable, 
but  not  brilliant,  nor  yet  distinguished  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  found  so  our  elder  literature. 

Another  man  who  flourished  in  New  York  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  lived  there  all  his  life,  was  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White.  After  tiying  the  pulpit,  medicine,  and  the  bar  in  turn, 
he  settled  down,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  as  a 
professional  critic.  His  experience  and  training  were  mostly 
journalistic ;  for  fourteen  years  he  was  connected  with  a  New 
York  paper  called  the  "  Courier  and  Inquirer."  With  little 
other  equipment  he  attempted  two  kinds  of  work  which  for 
excellence  require  severe  scholarship.  He  produced  an  edition 
of  Shakspere ;  and  he  published  two  or  three  books  on  the 
English  language.  As  editor  and  philologist,  Mr,  White  was 
intelligent,  clever,  and   eccentrically  dogmatic.     His   quasi- 
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scholarly  writings  are  always  interesting,  and  never  quite 
autboiiutive.  In  the  New  York  where  he  flourished,  how- 
ever, he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  ripe  scholar.  He  had  a 
fondness  meanwhile  for  anonymous  writing ;  so  for  some 
time  he  was  not  recognised  as  the  author  of  what  now  appears 
to  be  his  most  remarkable  work.  This  was  the  "  New  Gos- 
pel of  Peace,"  a  satire  made  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  burlesque  scriptural  style,  it  attacked 
that  school  of  Northern  political  thought,  popularly  called 
Copperhead,  which  denied  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force.  The 
satire,  which  still  seems  powerful,  is  said  to  have  convened 
waverers.  In  all  this  there  is  something  characteristic  of  the 
confiised  New  York  we  now  have  in  mind.  A  clever  and 
versatile  critical  journalist,  who  sincerely  and  ardently  assumed 
the  authority  of  a  professionally  trained  scholar,  came  nearest 
to  success  in  an  irreverent  political  satire.  Mr.  White  died  in 
1885. 

Another  conspicuous  figure  in  New  York  literature,  equally 
dif&rent  from  Taylor  and  from  White,  was  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert 
Holland.  He  was  born  in  18 19  in  western  Massachusetts. 
He  took  his  medical  decree  at  a  small  college  in  Pittsfield;  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine ; "  he  was 
for  a  time  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Missouri;  and 
in  1849  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican  "  in 
Massachusetts.  With  this  paper  he  retained  his  connection 
for  seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  partly  through  his 
shrewd  agency,  the  "  Springfield  Republican "  had  become 
probably  the  most  influential  American  newspaper  published 
outside  of  New  York.  In  1870  he  became  editor  of  "  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly,"  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  "  Cen- 
tury," and  of  which  he  remained  in  charge  until  his  death  in 
1888.  Dr.  Holland  was  not  only  a  respectable  and  successful 
journalist,  but  a  welcome  lecturer  on  various  social  topics,  and 
the  writer  of  numerous  books.     Among  these  were  a  popular 
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"Life  of  Lincoln,"  published  in  1865,  and  three  or  four 
novels  which  had  considerable  success.  His  most  character- 
istic writings,  however,  were  didactic  essays,  the  most  success- 
ful of  which  were  the  series  entitled  "  Timothy  Titcomb's 
Letters  to  Young  People."  Others  were  called  «  Lessons  in 
Life,"  "  Letters  to  the  Joneses,"  and  "  Plain  Talks  on 
Familiar  Subjects." 

Here  is  a  stray  passage  from  this  last :  ^ 

"  I  account  the  loss  of  a  man's  life  and  individuality,  through  the 
non-adaptatioQ  or  the  mal-adaptation  of  his  powers  to  his  pursuits,  the 
greatest  calamity,  next  to  the  loss  of  personal  virtue,  that  he  can  suffer 
in  this  world.  I  believe  that  a  full  moiety  of  the  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments that  darken  a  world  which,  I  am  sure,  was  intended  to  be 
measurably  bright  and  happy,  are  traceable  to  this  prolific  source- 
Men  are  not  in  their  places.  Women  are  not  in  their  places.  John  is 
doing  badly  the  work  that  William  would  do  well,  and  William  is  do- 
ing badly  the  work  that  John  would  do  well ;  and  both  are  dis- 
appointed and  unhappy,  and  self-unmade.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
John  is  doing  Mary's  work  and  Mary  is  doing  John's  work. 

"' Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  "  it  might  have  been."' 

"  Now.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  get  the  world  all  right  on 
this  matter.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  men  will  find  the  places  for 
which  they  were  designed,  or  that,  in  many  instances,  Maud  will  many 
the  Judge;  but  an  improvement  can  be  nude;  and  if  an  improvement 
ever  shall  \x  made,  it  will  be  through  the  inculcation  of  sounder  views 
among  the  young." 

The  reverent  way  in  which  he  quotes  the  very  worst  rhyme 
in  which  Whittier  ever  imbedded  a  commonplace,  and  then 
alludes  to  Maud  MuUer  and  her  Judge  as  if  they  were  equally 
immortal  with  the  Bible,  typifies  that  sort  of  commonplace 
which  made  Dr.  Holland  dear  to  less  cultivated  people.  It  is 
saved  from  indignity  by  its  apparent  unconsciousness  of  limita- 
tion. A  similar  quality  pervaded  his  verse,  some  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Stcdman  and  Hutchinson.  His  honesty,  his 
kindness,  and  his  sound  moral  sense  endeared  him  to  the 
general  public,  and  in  their  own  way  did  much  to  strengthea 
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the  homely  principles  of  our  level  country.  He  sold 
thousands  of  volumes,  he  lived  honourably,  and  he  died 
respected. 

Another  writer,  somewhat  similar  in  general  character,  but 
less  versatile,  was  the  Reverend  Edward  Payson  Roe,  born  in 
New  York  State  in  1838,  for  a  while  a  student  at  Williams 
College,  a  volunteer  chaplain  during  the  Civil  War,  and  after- 
wards a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Highbnd  Falls,  New  York. 
In  1872  he  published  a  novel  called  "  Barriers  Burned  Away  " 
which  proved  so  successful  that  he  gave  up  the  ministry,  and 
settling  down  in  a  small  town  on  the  Hudson  River  produced 
a  steady  stream  of  novels  until  his  death  in  1888.  Whit- 
comb's  " Chronolo^cal  Outlines  of  American  Literature" 
record  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  them.  They  are  said  to  have 
had  extraordinary  popular  success.  They  did  nobody  any 
harm ;  and  their  general  literary  quality  and  power  of  doing 
good  already  seem  inconsiderable. 

There  have  been  many  other  writers  in  New  York  mean- 
while, but  few  of  much  eminence  who  are  not  still  alive.  Of 
onz^  who  died  not  long  ago,  the  promise  seemed  more  than 
usual.  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  for  years  editor  of  "  Puck," 
was  so  busy  a  journalist  that  only  persistent  effort  allowed  him 
time  for  any  but  his  regular  work.  The  verses  and  the  stories 
which  he  has  left  us,  then,  are  only  a  fragment  of  what  might 
have  been,  had  he  had  more  leisure,  or  had  he  been  spared 
beyond  the  early  middle  life  when  unhappily  his  career  ended. 
Throughout  this  apparently  ephemeral  work,  however,  there  is 
a  touch  so  sympathetic,  so  sensitive,  so  winning,  that  there 
seems  a  peculiar  fitness  in  his  enduring  monument.  The 
chief  literary  prize  at  Columbia  College,  the  chief  seat 
of  learning  in  his  native  city,  is  one  lately  founded  in  his 
memory. 

Of  all  these  writers,  and  of  the  scores  more  who  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  and  most  of  whom  are  writing  to-day,  the 
volumes  of  Stedman  and  Hutchinson  will  give  some  impres- 
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sion.  In  former  times  Griswold  znd  Duyckinck  made  simi- 
lar collections  of  literature  in  American.  As  we  have  seen, 
both  alike  properly  included  many  names  for  which  Stcdman 
and  Hutchinson  have  found  no  room.  It  is  hard  to  resist 
(he  conclusion  that  whoever  shall  make  a  new  library  of 
American  literature,  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  will  by  the 
same  token  find  no  place  for  many  of  our  contemporaries  mo- 
mentarily preserved  by  our  latest  antholt^ists.  As  you  turn 
their  pages,  you  can  hardly  avoid  feeling  that,  however  valua- 
ble these  may  be  as  history,  they  contain  little  which  merits 
permanence. 

Depressing  as  this  may  at  first  seem  to  patriotic  spirit,  it 
has  another  aspect.  As  we  look  back  on  the  literary  records 
of  New  England,  we  can  perceive  in  ks  local  history  a  trait 
like  one  which  has  marked  those  more  fortunate  regions  of 
the  old  world  whose  expression  has  proved  lasting.  Artistic 
expression  is  apt  to  be  the  final  fruit  of  a  society  about  to 
wither.  For  generations,  or  perhaps  for  centuries,  traditions 
grow  until  they  reach  a  form  which  locally  distinguishes  the 
spot  which  has  developed  them  from  any  other  in  the  world. 
Then,  at  moments  of  change,  there  sometimes  arises,  in  a  race 
about  to  pass  from  tbc  living,  a  mysterious  impulse  to  make 
plastic  or  written  records  of  what  the  past  has  meant.  These 
are  what  render  even  Greece  and  Italy  and  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land more  than  mere  names.  So  one  gradually  grows  to  feel 
that  only  the  passing  of  old  New  England  made  its  literature 
possible.  The  great  material  prosperity  of  New  York,  mean- 
while, has  attracted  thither  during  the  past  forty  years  count- 
less numbers  of  energetic  people  from  all  over  the  world, — 
foreigners.  New  Englanders,  Westerners,  Southerners,  and 
whomever  else.  In  this  immigrant  invasion  the  old  New  York 
of  Irving  and  Cooper  and  the  rest  has  been  swallowed  up. 
There  is  now  hardly  a  city  in  the  world  where  you  are  so 
little  apt  to  meet  people  whose  families  have  lived  there  for 
three  successive  generations.     Our  new  metropolis,  in  fact,  is 
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not  only  &r  from  such  a  stage  of  decline  as  should  mark  the 
beginning  of  its  pass^e  from  life  to  history,  but  it  has  not 
even  formed  the  tangible  traditions  which  may  by  and  by 
define  its  spiritual  character. 

What  its  features  may  Anally  be,  then,  we  may  only  guess. 
On  the  whole,  one  inclines  to  guess  hopeAilly.  Beneath  its 
bewildering  material  activity  there  is  a  greater  vitality,  a  greater 
alertness,  and  in  some  aspects  a  greater  wholcsomeness,  of  in- 
telligence than  one  is  apt  to  find  elsewhere.  It  is  not  that  the 
artists  and  the  men  of  letters  who  live  there  have  done  work 
which  even  on  our  American  scale  may  be  called  great.  It  is 
not  that  these  men,  or  men  who  shall  soon  follow  them,  may  be 
expected  to  make  lasting  monuments.  It  is  rather  that  about 
them  surges,  with  all  its  fluctuating  good  and  evil,  the  irresistible 
tide  of  world-existence.  The  great  wealth  of  New  York  and 
its  colossal  material  power,  of  course,  involve  a  social  complex- 
ity, and  at  least  a  superficial  corruption,  greater  than  America 
has  hitherto  known  ;  and  the  men  who  live  amid  this  bustling 
turmoil  are  habitually  In  contact  with  base  things.  Yet  hun- 
dreds of  them,  sound  at  heart,  think  and  speak  with  a  buoyant 
courage  which,  even  to  a  New  Englander,  seems  almost  youth- 
fully to  preserve  that  fresh  simplicity  of  heart  so  characteristic 
of  our  ancestrally  inexperienced  America.  You  may  shake 
your  head  at  them,  or  smile,  as  much  as  you  will ;  they  impart 
to  you,  despite  yourself,  a  mood  of  inexplicably  brighter  hope- 
fulness than  their  words,  or  the  facts  which  those  words  set 
forth,  seem  to  justify. 

So,  very  generally,  we  may  say  that  our  Middle  States,  as 
they  used  to  be  called,  are  now  dominate7~hy  New  York. 
This  town,  whose  domination  for  t^e  moment  is  not  only 
local  but  almost  national,  owes  its  predominance  to  that  out- 
burst of  material  force  which  throughout  the  victorious  North 
followed  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  What  may  ccnnc  of 
it  no  one  can  tell.  Of  the  past  and  the  present  there  is  little ' 
to  remark  beyond  what  we  have  remarked  already.     There  1^, 
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however,  one  exception.  '^^  Mjtlll'f  R^"^"",  anH  jp  a  gre<U 
^de|trce  the  city  of  Nffff  Y^F^  itself,  have  pfodufjed  just  one 
eccentric  Utersuy  iigure,  who  has  emerged  into  an  isola- 
tion which  is  sometimes  believed  eminent.  This  is  ^alt 
Whitinao. 


Ogle 


II 

\  7l«(  -     I  3  *?  2. 

WALT  WHITMAN 

Walt  Whitman  was  older  than  one  is  apt  to  remember. 
He  was  born  on  Long  Island  in  i8nj^  and  he  died  in  j^^^- 
His  life,  then,  was  almost  exactly  contemporary  with  Lowell's. 
No  two  lives  could  have  been  much  more  difFeient  in  condition. 
Lowell,  the  son  of  a  minister,  closely  related  to  the  best  people 
of  New  England,  lived  all  his  life  amid  the  gentlest  academic 
and  social  influences  in  America.  Whitman  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  and  buHder  on  the  o».*slf'rts_of_BroqkIjn  j  the  only 
New  Enjg^land  man  of  letters  equally  humble  in  origin  was 
_Whittisr, 

The  contrast  between  Whitman  and  Whittier,  however^  is 
almost  as  marked  as  that  between  Whitman  and  Lowell. 
Whlttier,  the  child  of  Quaker  farmers  in  the  Yankee  country, 
grew  up  and  lived  almost  all  his  life  amid  guileless  influences. 
Whitman,  born  of  the  artisan  class  in  a  region  close  to  the 
most  considerable  and  corrupt  centre  of  population  on  his 
native  continent,  had  a  rather  vagrant  youth  and  manhood.  At 
times  he  was  a  printer,  at  times  a  school-master,  at  times 
editor  of  stray  country  newspapers,  and  by  and  by  he  took  up 
his  father's  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder,  erect mg  a  number 
of  small  housqg  j^i  his  unlovely  q|^ive  rei^ion.  Me_anwhile  he 
^d_rambleil  about  the  country  and  into  Canada,  much  like 
those  half-criminal  wanderers  whom  we  now  call  tramps ;  but 
in  general  until  past  thirty  years  oldj^  he  was  apt  to  be  within 
y:ynt  of  t|ie  East  Einar.  The  New  York  of  which  his  er- 
ratic habits  thus  made  the  lower  aspects  so  familiar  to  him 
was  jasjingj  in  the  last  dajfs  of  thc_Knickerbocker  School,  into 
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its  metropolitan  existence.  The  first  edition  of  Whitman'a 
i^  Leaves  of  Grass  "  appeared  in  1855,  the  year  which  pro- 
duced the  ^  Knicjier!iocfcer,S^^lsrtl^" 

During  the  Civil   War  be.  served,  .devotedly  as  an  army 
nurse.    After  the  war,  until  i8jg,  he  held  some  small  govern- 
ment clerkships   aT~\Vashington.      In  iSj-l's-fiaralialc' stroke 
brought  his  active  life  to  an  end ;   for  his  last  twenty  years  he 
,  lived  an  invalid  atj  little  house  in  Ca5nds[j,JC:Ji?ff.J.eij5j. 

Until  i85_5>w''£!L  ^^  firstedition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
appeared  in.a.S'iin..foliff*.59nie  pfffbicb  he  set  .HP  with  his  owti 
hands.  Whitman  had  not  declared  ium&df!  as.  a  man  of  letters. 
From  that  time  tp^  the  end  he  was  constantly_£ublishing  his 
eccentric  poetry,  which  from  time  to..tim^  he  collectea  m  in- 
creasing bulk  under  the  old  title_.  He  published^,  too,  some 
stray  volumes_of_prqse^j-;7"  Democratic  Vistas,"  and  the  nice. 
Prose  and  poetry  alike  seem  permeated  with  a  conviction  that 
he  had  a  mission  to  express  and  to  extend  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racyg  which  he  believed  characteristic  of  his  country.  To 
himself,  then,  he_seemed  the  inspired  prophet  of  an  America 
which  he  asserted  to  be  above  all  things  else  the  land  of  the 
^people;  few  men  have  ever  cherished  a  purpose  more  literally 
popular.  His  fate  has  been  ironic.  Though  even  in  his  lifff- 
time  he  became  conspicuous,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man 
of  letters  in  his  country  ever  appealed  less  to  the  masses. 
He  was  JL  prophet  of  democracy,  if  you  like  ;  but  the  public  to 
which  his  prophecy  made  its  waj  was  at  once  limited,  fas- 
tidiously overcultivated,  jad  apt_  to  be  of  foreign  birth..'." 

Beyond  question  Whitman  had  ceinarkable  individualiQr..aQd. 
power.  Equally  beyond  question  he  was  among  the  most 
eccentric  individuals  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  The  natural  " 
result  of  this  has  been  that  his  admirers  have  admired  him  in- 
tensely i  while  whoever  has  found  his  work  repellent  has  found 
it  irritating.  Particularly  abroad,  however,,  he  has  attracted 
much  critical  attentioji ;  and  many  critics  have  been  disposed 
to  maintain  that  bis  amorphous  prophecies  of  democracy  are 
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deeply  characteristic  of  Aineri<;a,  The  United  States,  they 
point  out,  arc  professedly  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world ;  Whitman  is  professedly  the  most  democratic 
of  American  writers;  consequently  he  must  be  the  most 
typical 

The  abstract  ideal  of  democracy  has    never   heen   better 
Tup  than  in  the  well-known  watchwords  of  republic 


France  ;  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  Disguised  and  distorted 
though  these  words  may  have  been  by  a  century  of  French 
Revolutionaiy  excess,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  stand  for 
ideals  essentially  noble  and  inspiring.  What  is  more,  these 
ideals,  which  everywhere  underlie  the  revolutionaiy  spirit,  have 
consciously  influenced  the  nineteenth  century  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  progress  of  American  dernocracy,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  ideals  has  been  more  strenuously  kept  in 
mmd  than  the  other  two.  American  democracy  did  not  spring 
from  abstract  philosophising ;  it  had  its  origin  in  the  old  concep- 
tions of  liberty  and  rights  as  maintained  by  the  Common  Law  of 
^Englang,  Though  no  commonplace,  then,  has  been  more 
familiar  to  American  ears  than  the  glittering  generality  which 
maintains  all  men  to  be  born  equal,  the  practical  enthusiasm 
of  American  democracy  has  been  chiefly  excited  by  the  ideal 
ofliberty.  The  theoretical  democracy  of  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  tended  rather  to  emphasise  the  ideal  of  fraternity, 
which  seems  incidentally  to  include  a  sound  thrashing  for  any 
brother  who  fails  to  feel  fraternal ;  and  still  more  this  Euro- 
pean democracy  has  tended  increasingly  to  emphasise  the  dc^ma 
of  human  equality.  Though  this  doubtless  beautiful  ideal 
eloquently  appeals  to  many  generous  natures,  it  se^ns  hardly 
to  accord  with  the  teachings  either  of  natural  law  or  of  any  re- 
corded experience.  Nothing,  it  maintains,  ought  really  to  be 
held  intrinsically  better  than  anything  else.  In  plain  words, 
the  ideal  of  equality,  carried  to  its  extreme,  asserts  all  superi- 
ority, all  excellence,  to  be  a  phase  of  evil. 

Now,  Walt  Whitman's  gospel  of  democracy  certainly  ii>- 
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eluded  liberty  and  bid  strong  emphasis  on  fraternity.  He 
iiked  to  hail  his  fellovr-citizens  by  the  wHd,  queer  name  of 
"_camerados,"  which,  for  some  obscure  reason  of  his  own,  he 
preferred  to  "  comrades."  The  ideal  which  most  appealed  to 
him,  however,  was  that  of  equality.  I  bough  he  would  hardly 
have  assented  to  such  orthodox  terms,  his  creed  seems  to  have 
been  that,  as  God  made  everythine;]  one  thinp  is  just  as  goo«r 
as  another.  There  are  aspects  in  which  such  a  proposition 
seems  analogous  to  one  which  should  maintain  a  bronze  cent 
to  be  every  whit  as  good  as  a  gold  eagle  because  both  are 
issued  by  the  same  government  from  the  same  mint.  At  best, 
however,  analogies  are  misleading  arguments ;  and  people  who 
share  Whitman's  ideal  are  apt  to  disre^rd  as  superstitious 
any  argument,  however  impressive,  which  should  threaten  to 
modify  their  faith  in  equality.  Jt  is  a  superstition,  they  would 
maintain,  that  some  ways  of  doing  things  are  decent  and  some 
not;  one  way  is  really  Just  as  good  as  another,  It  is  a  super- 
stition that  kings,  nobles,  and  gentlemen  are  In  any  aspect 
lovelier  than  the  mob.  It  is  a  superstition  that  men  of  leam- 
,  ing  arc  intellectually  better  than  the  untutored.  It  is  a  super- 
'  stition  which  would  hold  a  man  who  can  make  a  chair  unable 
.  consequently  to  make  a  constitution.  It  is  a  superstition  that 
virtuous  women  are  inherently  better  than  street-walkers.  It 
is  a  superstition  that  law  is  better  than  anarchy.  There  are 
things,  to  be  sure,  which  are  not  superstitions.  Evil^and  basc- 
ness  and  ugliness  are  real_facts».tQ.hfi.iUpremcly  denounced 
and  hated  ;  and  incidentally,  we  must  admit,  few  arraignments 
of  the  vulgarity  and  materialism  which  have  developed  in  the 
United  States  are  more  pitiless  than  those  which  appear  in 
Whitman's  "  Democratic  Vistas,"  '^hc  cause  of  these  hurt- 
ful things,  however,  he  is  satisfied  to  find  in  the  tracesj>r_o_ur 
ancestral  and  superstitious  devotion  to  outworn  ideals  of  exceU 
Jence.  We  can  all  find  salvation  in  the  new,  life-saving  ide^ 
of  equalitjTj^  Let  America  accept  this  ideal,  and  these  faults 
will  vanish  into  that  Umbo  of  the  past  to  which  he  would 
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gladly  consign  all  superstitions.  Amonj^jhcg^^Jjc  logically, 
tEough  rcluciaiitry,  "includes  a  great  jan  of  the  poetiy  of 
ShaksperCi  for  Shakspere,  undoubtedly  a  poet,  was  a^et  of_ 
inequaEty,  who  represented  the  people  as  a  gob.  For  all  hU 
'genh^Tthca^ShaEpcrr  was  an  aposdeof  the  devil,  another 
.Jying  prophet  of  the  superstition  of  excellence. 

Even  though  excellence  be'a'wicked  and  tyrannical  ideal, 
howeverj  democratic  prophecy  does  not  forbid  the  whole 
werli  eijually  to  improve..  Equalisation  need  not  mean  the  re- 
ducing of  all  that  is  admirable  to  the  level  of  what  is  base.  It 
may  just  as  well  mean  the  raising  of  much  that  is  base  towards 
the  height  of  what  is  admirable.  The  superstition  which  has 
worked  most  sorJidevil  is  that  which  denies  human  equality. 
Retract  the  denial,  then ;  let  human  beings  be  equal,  and  the 
force  which  has  most  distorted  mankind  shall  cease  working. 
Then_all  alike^  may  finally  risCj^ide  by  sidtLinto  an  equality 
superior  to  what  has  gone  beforg.  The  prophets  of  equality 
are  so  stirred  by  dreams  of  the  future  that  they  half  forget 
the  horrors  of  present  or  past  j  and  among  prophets  of  equality 
Walt  Whitman  has  the  paradoxical  uie/it  o£emmence.^_ 

Now,  this  dogma  of  equality  clearly  involves  a  trait  which 
has  not  yet  been  generally  characteristic  of  American  thought 
or  letters,  —  a  complete  ^onfusion  of  values.  In  the  early 
days  of  Renaissance  in  New  England,  to  be  sure,  Emerson 
and  the  rest,  dazzled  by  the  splendours  of  that  new  world  of 
art  and  literature  which  was  at  last  thrown  open,  made  small 
distinction  between  those  aspects  of  it  whjch  are  excellent  anil~ 
_those  which  arc  only^ stimulating.  At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
hered as  firmly  as  the  Puritans  themselves  ,to  the  ideal  of 
excellence;  and  among  thf  thia^i  yf\jh  mVfifb  they  were  really 
familiar  they  pretty  shrewdly  jjistin^uished  those  which  were 
roost  valuable,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  With  Walt 
Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  confused. 

Take,  for  example,  a  pass^e  from  his  '*  §png  of  Myself," 
which  contains  some  of  his  best-known  phrases:  — 
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"  A ffaild  uid  What  is  iht  grots t  fetching  It  to  me  with  full  hands; 
How  could  1  answer  the  child  ?    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  any  more 
than  he. 


"  Or  f  guess  it  is  the  handlcerchief  of  the  Lord, 
A  scented  gift  and  remembrancer  designedly  dropt, 
Bearing  the  owner's  name  someway  in  the  comers,  that  we  may  see 
and  remark,  and  say  Whose  t 

"  Or  I  guess  the  grass  is  itself  a  child,  the  produced  babe  of  vegetatioa. 

"Or  I  guess  it  is  a  unifonn  hieroglyphic, 
And  it  means,  Sprouting  alike  in  broad  zones  and  narrow  tones. 
Growing  among  black  folds  as  among  white, 

Kanuck,  Tuckahoe,  Congressman,  Cuff,  I  give  them  the  same,  I 
receive  them  the  same. 

"  And  now  it  seems  to  me  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves. 

"  Tenderly  will  I  me  yon,  curling  grass, 
It  may  be  you  transpire  from  the  breasts  of  young  men, 
It  may  be  if  I  had  known  them  I  would  have  loved  them, 
It  may  be  you  are  from  old  people,  or  from  oSspiing  taken  soon  out 

<^  their  mothers'  laps, 
And  here  you  are  the  mothers'  laps. 

"The  grass  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white  heads  of  old  mothers. 
Darker  than  the  colourless  beards  of  old  men. 
Dark  to  come  from  under  the  faint  red  roofs  of  mouths. 

"  O  I  perceive  after  all  so  many  uttering  tongues. 
And  I  perceive  they  do  not  come  from  the  roofs  of  mouths  for 
nothing. 

"  I  wish  I  could  translate  the  hints  about  the  dead  young  men  and 

And  the  hints  about  the  old  men  and  mothers,  and  the  oSspring 
taken  soon  out  of  their  laps. 
"  What  do  you  think  has  become  of  the  young  and  old  men  ? 

And  what  do  you  Uiink  has  become  of  the  women  and  children  ? 
"  They  are  alive  and  well  somewhere, 
The  smallest  sprout  shows  there  is  really  no  death. 
And  if  ever  there  was  it  had  forward  life,  and  does  not  wait  at  the 

end  to  arrest  it, 
Aitd  ceas'd  the  moment  life  appear'd. 
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"  AH  go«s  onward  and  outward,  nothing  collapses, 
And  to  die  is  different  from  what  any  one  supposed,  and  luckier." 

Here  is  perhaps  his  best-known  phrase,  "■  the  beautiful  uncut 
hair  of  graves."  Here  arc  other  good  phrases,  like  *  the  feint 
red  roofs  of  mouths."  Here,  too,  is  undoubtedly  tender  feel- 
ing. Here,  into  the  bargain,  is  such  rubbish  as  "  I  guess  it  is 
the  handkerchief  of  the  Lord,"  —  who  incidentally  uses  per- 
fiimery,  —  and  such  jargon  as  "  Kanuck,  Tuckahoc,  Congress- 
man, Cuff."  In  an  inextricable  hod^e-podge  you  find  at  once 
beautiful  phrases  and  silly  gabble,  tender  imagination  and  inso- 
lent  commonplace,  —  pretty  much  cverythingj  in  short,  but_ 
humout—  In  America  this  literary  anarchy,  this  complete  con- 
fusion of  values,  is  especially  eccentric;  for  America  has  gen- 
erally  displayed  instinctive  common-sense^ and  common-senSe 
implies  so Rie  notion  of  what  things  are  worth.  One  begins 
to  see  why  W>'i""an  ^"^  been_sa-Jflych.nwre.  eagerly  weir 
corned  abroad  than  _^ at  home.  His  conceptjon  of  equality, 
utterly  ignoring  values,  is  not  that  of  American  democracy, 
j>\xl  rather  that  of  European,  ^is  democracy,  in  short,  is  the 
.least  native  which  has  eyer_fo,und  voice  in ,hi_s_cpunt£yj  ._The 
-  saving  grace  of  American  democracy  has  been  a  tacit  recog- 
nition that  excellence  is  admirable. 

In  _t_emper,  then,  Walt  Whitman  seems  Ipts  AmpnVan  than 
any  other  of  our  conspicuous  writers.  It  does  not  follow  that 
in  some  aspects  he  is  not  yery  American  indeed.  Alino8t_as__ 
certainly  as  Hawthorne,  though  very  differently  Jic  had  the  true 
^  artisti'i-  rprrnigf^ipfnt-  j  life  moved  him  to  moods  which  could 
^nd  relief  only  in  expression.  Such  a  temperament  would  have 
expressed  itself  anywhere;  and  Whitman's  would  probably 
have  found  the  most  congenial  material  for  expression  in  those 
European  regions  which  have  been  most  disturbed  by  French 
Revolutionary  excess.  He  chanced,  however^  to  be  born,  and 
to  attain  the  maturity  which  he  awaited  before  be  began  to 
publish,  in  unmii^led  American  surroundings.  As  obviously 
as  Hawthorne's   experience  was  confined  to  New  England^ 
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Whitman's  was  confined  to  that  of  the  lower  rlagtsM  in  x\\etsr^ 
jegions  which  were  developing  into  modem  New  York. 

Whoever  remembers  the  growth  of  this  region  will  remem- 
ber what  sometimes  seemed  the  ugliest  thing  to  the  eye,  the 
most  overwhelmingly  oppressive  to  any  instinct  of  taste,  the 
most  sordidly  hopeless  atmosphere  possible  to  human  experi- 
ence. Now,  Whitman,  we  remember,  came  to  his  maturity 
within  scent  of  the  East  River;  and  certainly  the  East  River. 
separating  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was  at  that  time  the  spot 
of  spots  where  life  seemed  most  matf^jjl^  Tlfffir  g""-^'"n'y 
distant  from  ideal  hpanrj  V^[  fh>>  contemplation  of  this 
very  Easniiver  evoked  from  Whitman  the  poem  which 
sometimes  seems  his  most  nearly  beautiful.  Here  is  the  last 
Stanza  of  this  "  Crossing    Brooklyn    Ferry  "  :  — 

"  Flow  on,  river  I  flow  with  the  flood-tide,  and  ebb  with  the  ebb-tide  1 
Frolic  OD,  crested  and  scallop-edg'd  waves ! 
Gorgeous  clouds  of  the  sunset !  drench  with  your  splendour  me,  or 

the  men  and  women  geoerations  after  me  I 
Cross  from  shore  to  shore,  countless  crowds  of  passengers ! 
Stand  up,  tall  masts  of  Mannahattal  stand  up,  beautiful  hills  of 

Brooklyn  1 
Throb,  baffled  and  curious  brain  I  throw  out  questions  and  answers ! 
Suspend  here  and  everywhere,  eternal  float  of  solution ! 
Gaze,  loving  and  thirsting  eyes,  in  the  bouse  or  street  or  public 
'         assembly  t 
Sound  out,  voices  of  young  men  I  loudly  and  musically  call  me  by 

my  nighest  name  I 
Live,  old  life  !  play  the  part  that  looks  back  on  the  actor  or  actress  ! 
Play  the  old  rAle,  the  rSle  that  is  great  or  small  according  as  one 

makes  it ! 
Consider,  you  who  penise  me,  whether  I  may  not  in  unknown  ways 

be  looking  upon  you  -, 
Be  firm,  rail  over  the  river,  to  support  those  who  lean  idly,  yet  haste 

with  the  hasting  current; 
Fly  on,  sea-birds  I  fly  sideways,  or  wheel  in  large  circles  high  in  the 

Receive  the  summer  sky,  you  water,  and  faithfully  hold  it  till  all  the 

downcast  eyes  have  time  to  take  it  from  you  t 
Diverge,  fine  spokes  of  light,  from  the  shape  of  my  head,  or  anyone's 

head,  in  the  sunlit  water  I 
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Come  OD,  ships  from  the  loner  bay  I  pass  up  or  down,  white^ail'd 

schooners,  sloc^}5,  lighters! 
Flaunt  away,  flags  of  all  nations  I  be  duly  lowered  at  sunset  1 
Burn  high  your  fires,  foundry  chimneys  !  cast  black  shadows  at 

Dtghtf^  I  cast  red  and  yellow  light  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  1 
Appearances,  now  or  henceforth,  indicate  what  you  are ; 
You  necessary  film,  continue  to  envelope  the  soul, 
About  my  body  for  me,  and  your  body  for  you,  be  hung  our  divinest 

Thrive  cities,  —  bring  your  ireight,  bring  your  shows,  ample  and 
sufficient  rivers, 

Expand,  being  than  which  none  else  is  perhaps  more  spiritual, 

Keep  your  places,  objects  than  which  nooe  ebe  is  more  lasting. 
"You  have  waited,  you  always  wait,  you  dumb,  beautiful  ministers, 

We  receive  you  with  free  sense  at  last,  and  are  insatiate  hence- 
forward, 

Not  you  any  more  shall  be  able  to  foil  us,  or  withhold  yourselves 
from  us. 

We  use  you  and  do  not  cast  you  aside — we  plant  you  permanently 
within  us. 

We  fathom  you  not  ~-  we  love  you  —  there  is  perfection  in  you  also, 

You  furnish  your  parts  toward  eternity, 

Great  or  small  you  furnish  your  parts  toward  the  soul." 

The  eight  preceding  stanzas  are  veiy  like  this,  —  confused, 
^anicubte,  and  surging  in  a   mad    kind  of  rhythm  which 

sounds  as  if  hexameters  were  trying  to  bubble  through  sewage. 

J^or_a_ll  these  faults,  Whitman  has  here  accomplished  a  wonder. 
__Pes^te  his  eccentric  insolcnce_both  of  phrase  an^  of  temper 

you  feel  that  in  a  region  where  another  eye. would  have  seen 
^only  un^pp!t|tp^l«  vilrr"iiii  he  has  found  impulses  which  prove 
jtj.like  every  other  region  on  earth,  a  Fragment_  of  the  divine 

eternities.  The  glories  and  beauties  of  the  universe  arc  really 
"^perceptible  evcfywherc^  and  into  what  seemed  utterly  sordid 

Whitman  has  breathed  ennobling  imaginative  fervour.  Cul- 
jured  anci  academic  folk  are  disposed  to  shrink  from  what  they 

call  base,  to  ignore  it,  to  sneer  at  it ;  looking  closer.  Whitman 
^ells  us  that  even  amid  base  things  you  cannot  wander  so  far 

as  to  lose  s^ht  of  the  heavcas^  with  all  their  fountains  of 

glorious  ( 
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But  what  is  this  emotion  f     Just  here  Whitman  seems  to 

^Stop.~~^tVith  singular  vividness,  jindwith  tfie  unstintetl~%yn- 

path^of^tus  fervent  &itll  in  f quality,  he  tells  what  be  sees. 

Xhywfib    "ftff"    ^''  jargon    is    amoiphously    meai)iQglcs^_lU$ 

words  are  now  and  again  so  apt  as  to  approach  that  inevitable 

^  union  ^f  thought  and    phrase  which    makes    lasting    poetry. 

I  When  he  has  reported  what  he  seeSj  howeyerj^uttcrly  coiifus- 

Mng  its  valueSj_he  has  nothing  more  to  say  about  jt.     At  most 

Jie  leave s_y OH  with  a  sense  of  new  realities  concernmg  whicta 

you  must  do  your  thinking  for  yourself. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  he  ^as  more  articulate.     The  Civil 
, War  stirred  him  to  his  depths;  ajid  he  drew  of  its  byways" 
such  little  pictures  as  "  Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colours** :  — 

"  Who  are  you  dusk;  woman,  so  aucieat,  hardly  human. 
With  your  wooly-nhite  and  turban'd  head,  and  bare  bony  feet  7 
Why  rising  by  the  roadside  here,  do  you  the  colours  greet  ? 

"  CT  is  while  our  army  lines  Carolina's  sands  and  pines. 
Forth  from  thy  hovel  door  thou  Ethiopia  com'st  to  me. 
As  under  doughty  Sherman  I  march  toward  the  sea.) 

"!^e  master  ytars  a  hundred  iince  from  my  parents  sunder'd, 
A  little  child,  they  caught  me  ai  the  savage  beetst  is  caught. 
Then  hither  me  across  the  sea  the  cruel  slaver  broughL 

"  No  further  does  she  say,  but  lingering  all  the  day, 
Her  high-borne  turban'd  bead  she  wags,  and  rolls  her  darkling  eye 
And  courtesies  to'  the  regiments,  the  guidons  moving  by. 

"What  is  it  fateful  woman,  so  blear,  hardly  human? 
Why  wag  your  head  with  turban  bound,  yellow,  red  and  green  ? 
Are  the  things  so  strange  and  marvellous  you  see  or  have  seen  7" 

In  Lincoln  he  found  Jiis.  ideaI.Ji£;si.  ftQd.bla_YC.rsc  on  Lin- 
coln's death  is  probably  his  best :  — 

"  O  Captain  I  my  Captain  1  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  von, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
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But  6  heart  I  heart !  heart  t 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"OCaptaia!  my  Captain  I  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  ajid  ribbon'd  wreaths  — for  you  the  shores  a- 

crowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning ; 
Here  Captain  1  dear  father ! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You  've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"  My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won ; 
Exull  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells ! 
But  1  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

Even  in  bits  like  this,  however,  which  come  so  much 
nearer  form  than  is  usual  with  Whitman,  one  feels  his  pcr- 
yPTSC  riTrlf npt|[<  nf  K\y\t:.  Such  eccentricity  of  manner  is  bound 
to  affect  different  tempers  in  different  ways.  One  kind  of 
reader,  naturally  eager  for  individuality  and  fresh  glimpses  of 
truth,  is  disposed  to  identify  oddity  and  originality.  Another 
kind  of  reader  distrusts  literary  eccentricity  as  instinctively  as 
polite  people  distrust  bad  manners.  In  both  of  these  instinc- 
tive reactions  from  such  a  method  of  address  as  Whitman's 
there  is  an  clement  of  truth.  Beyond  doubt,  eccentric  mas- 
ters of  the  fine  arts  give  rise  to  perverse  eccentricity  in  imita- 
tors, Browning^and  Carlyle,  to  go  no  further, .have_bred  in 
brain's  feeSIer  than  tbfir. AWJl. much  nQnsensical  spawn;  and 
50  has  ^y^t  Whitman.  But  some  artists  of  great  power 
prove  naturally  unable  to  express  themselves  properly.  Their 
trouble  is  like  a  muscular  distortion  which  should  compel 
lameness,  or  a  vocal  malformation  which  should  make  utter- 
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ance  hoarse  or  shrill.  So  there  have  been  great  men,  and 
there  will  be  more,  whom  fate  compels  either  to  express  them- 
selves uncouthly  or  else  to  stay  dumb.  Such  a  man,  great  or 
not,  Whitman  seems  to  have  been.  Such  men,  greater  than 
he,  were  Carlyle  and  Browning.  The  critical  temper  which 
would  hold  them  pcrveise,  instead  of  unfortunate,  is  mistaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  different  critical  temper  which 
would  welcome  their  perversities  as  newly  revealed  evidences 
of  genius  is  quite  as  mistaken  in  another  way.  If  any  general 
law  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  fine  arts,  it  is  that 
any  persistent  school  of  expression  must  be  articulate.  In  any 
art,  of  course,  vital  expression  must  be  spontaneous;  academic 
training,  dogmatic  routine,  has  never  originated  much  that  is 
worth  while.  The  nobler  works  of  art,  however,  which  have 
maintained  themselves  as  permanent  parts  of  the  great  structure 
of  human  expression,  have  form.  Their  lasting  vitality  comes 
partly  from  the  fact  that  their  makers  have  spontaneously  obeyed 
natural  laws  which  may  be  generalised  into  academic  princi- 
ples. The  development  of  human  expression  seems  like  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  The  same  vital  force  which  sends  the 
trunk  heavenward,  puts  forth  branches,  and  from  these  in  turn 
sends  forth  twigs  and  leaves ;  but  the  further  they  stray  from 
the  root,  the  weaker  they  prove.  The  trunk  lives,  and  the 
greater  branches ;  year  by  year,  the  lesser  twigs  and  leaves 
wither.  Now,  eccentricity  of  manner,  however  unav(»dable,  is 
apt  to  indicate  that  art  has  strayed  dangerously  iar  from  its 
vital  origin.  Oddity  is  no  part  of  solid  artistic  development ; 
however  beautiful  or  impressive,  it  is  rather  an  excrescent  out- 
growth, bound  to  prove  abortive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sap 
life  from  a  parent  stock  which  without  it  might  grow  more 
loftily  and  strongly. 

Walt  Whitman's  style  is  of  this  excrescent,  abortive  kind. 
Like  Carlyle's  or  Browning's,  it  is  something  which  nobody 
else  can  imitate  with  impunity;  and  so,  like  theirs,  it  is,jjiyle 
which  in  the  history  of  literature  suggests  a  ^miliar  phase  of 
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^rrlinri  That  it  was  inevitable  you  will  feci  if  you  compare 
**■  Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colours  "  or  "  My  Captain  "  with  the 
anchecked  pcrvcreities  of  Whitman's  verse  in  general.  The 
"  Song  of  Myself,"  or  "  Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry,"  which  we 
may  take  as  generally  representative  of  his  work,  are  so  reck- 
lessly misshapen  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  their  author  was 
able  to  write  with  amenity.  When  you  find  him,  however,  as 
in  those  lesser  pieces,  attempting  technical  form,  you  at  once 
feel  that  his  eccentricity  is  a  misfortune,  for  which  he  is  no 
more  to  blame  than  a  lame  man  for  liipping,  or  a  deaf  and 
dumb  for  expressing  emotion  by  inarticulate  cries.  The  alter- 
native would  have  been  silence ;  and  Whitman  was  enough 
of  a  man  to  make  one  glad  that  be  never  dreamed  of  it. 

IjL  this  decadent  eccentricity  of  Whitman's  style  there  is 
again  something  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this  country.  Amer- 
ican  men  of  letters  h a ve^ generally  had  deep  artistic  conscie.nce. 
This  trait  has  resulted,  for  one  thing,  in  making  the  short 
fifc^ry,  at!  ewpntially  oi^anic  form  of  compositjoi^^s  character- 
istic of  American  literature  as  the  st railing,  inorganic  three- 
volume   novel^is  of  JEnglish.     Now  and  again,  to  be  sure, 

'T^merican  men  of  letters  have  chosen  to  express  themselves 
in  quite  aiftfher  manner.  They  have  ^.hril  t"  ri-prnHiif>.  tfac 
native  dia_lects_  of  the  American  people.  This  impulse  has 
resulted  in  at  least  one  masterpiece,  that  amazing  Odyssey  of  \ 
the  Mississippi  to  which  MarlcTVain  gave  the  fantastic  name  I 
of "  Hucjcleberry  Finn."  As  we  remarked  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers,"  however^  this  "  dialect "  literature  of  America  often 
proves  on  analysis  more  elaborately  studied  than  orthodox 
work  by  the  same  writers.  Nftithrr  the  "  Riglow  Papers " 
nor  "  Huckleberry  Finn"  could  have  been  produced  without 
an  artistis^oascicnce  as  strenuous  as  Irving's,  or  Poe's,  or 
HawtJionicU.     X^^.^'^S'"''^.^  5?f  5y^'*  ^'^'""^")  *"•  the  other 

JubJ,  are  as  far  from  literaty_c£iDSCiSil£?  as  the  animals  which 
he  somewhere  celebrates  are  from  unhappiness  or  respecta- 
bility.    Whitman's  style,  then,  ts  as  little  characteristic   of 
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America  as  his  temper  is  of  traditional  American  democracy. 
One  can  see  why  the  decadent  taste  of  modern  Europe 
has  welcomed  him  so  much  more  ardently  than  he  has  ever 
been  welcomed  at  home^  in  temper  and  in  style  he  was  an 
exotic  member  of  that  sterile  brotherhood  which  eagerly  greeted 
him  abroad.  In  America  his  oddities  were  more  eccentric  | 
than  they  would  have  been  anywhere  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  asperf  in  mhlf-h  hi^  ji^itk 
not  only  native  but  even  promising.  During  the  years  when 
his  observation  was  keenest,  and  his  temper  most  alert,  be 
lived  in  the  environment  from  which  our  future  America 
seems  most  likely  to  spring.  He  was  hnm  ^nA,  ^tp-ib  np^  be 
worked  and  lived,  where  on  either  side  of  the  East  River  the 
old  American  towns  of  New  York  anci  BrootlyiLfficre  develop- 
ing into  the  metropolis  which  is  still  too  young  to  possess  ripe 
traditions.  In  full  maturity  he  devoted  himself  to  anmr 
nursing,  —  the  least  picturesque  or  glorious,  and  the  most 
humanely  heroic,  service  which  he  could  have  rendered  his 
country  during  its  agony  of  civil  war.  In  that  Civil  War  the 
elder  America  perished ;  the  new  America  which  then  arose  is  . 
not  yet  mature  enough  for  artistic  record.  Whitman's  earthly 
(fy peri e nee,  then,  came  throuj;hout  in  chaotic  times,  when  our 
past  had  faded  and  our  future  had  not  yet  sprung  into  being. 
Bewildering;  confusion,  fused  by  the  accident  of  his  lifetime 
into  the  seeming  unity  of  a  momentary  whole,  was  the  only 
acpff-f  nFbiiman  gviefpji,-f.  a/hifh  could  be  afforded  h  110.1^.  the 
n^tivCJ^ftyjUry  which  he  so  truly  loved.  For  want  of  other 
surroundings  he  was  content  to  seek  the  meaningof  life  ainid 
New  York  slums  and  dingy  suburban  countfy,  in  the  crossing 
cC^rSalfJ^O-XfiWyi  pr  in, _th?  hospitals  which  strove  to  alle- 
viate the  drums  and  tramplings  of  civil  war.  His  lifelong 
eagerness  to  find  in  life  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made  has 
brought  him,  after  all,  the  reward  he  would  most  have  cared  for. 
In  one  aspect  he  is  thoroughly  American.  The  spirit  of  his 
work  is  that  of  world-old  anarchyj  its  form  has  all  the  perverse 
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nH^iy  nf  nrnrlit-nM  "iKirflvi.    A^H^^^wy'- ;    but   the  SubstanCC  of 

n'bich  his  poems  are  made  —  their  imagery  as  distinguished 
from   tbeir  form   or  their  spirit  — comes  wholly _from   our 

In  this  aspect,  then,  though  probably  in  no  other,  he  may, 
after  all,  throw  light  on  the  future  of  literature  in  America. 
As  has  been  said  before,  ^  He  is  uncouth,  inarticulate,  what- 
ever you  please  that  is  least  orthodox ;  yet,  after  all,  he  can 
make  you  feel  for  the  moment  how  even  the  ferry-boats  ply- 
ing from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  are  fragments  of  God's 
eternities.  Those  of  us  who  love  the  past  are  far  from 
sharing  his  confidence  tn  the  future.  Surely,  however,  that  is 
no  reason  for  denying  the  miracle  that  he  has  wrought  by 
idealising  the  East  River.  The  man  who  has  done  this  is  the 
only  one  who  points  out  the  stuff  of  which  perhaps  the  new 
American  literature  of  the  iitture  may  in  time  be  made." 
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The  Middle  States  and  New  England,  after  certain  literary 
achievements,  seem  now  in  a  stage  either  of  decline  or  at  best 
of  preparation  for  some  literature  of  the  future.  The  other 
parts  of  the  countiy,  at  which  we  have  now  to  glance,  will  not 
detain  us  long.  However  copious  their  production,  it  has  not 
yet  afforded  us  much  of  permanent  value. 

Professor  Trent,  formerly  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
and  now  of  Columbia,  promises  a  boolc  concerning  Southern 
literature  which  will  be  welcome  to  every  American  student. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  is  his  admirable 
monograph  on  William  Gilmore  Simms,  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  The  impression  produced  by  reading 
this  work  is  confirmed  by  an  interesting  manuscript  lately 
prepared  by  another  Southern  gentleman.  In  the  winter  of 
1898,  Mr.  George  Stocicton  Wills,  a  graduate  both  of  the 
Univereity  of  North  Carolina  and  of  Harvard,  made  an  elab- 
orate  study  of  the  Jitcrature  produced  .injhe  South  before  the 
Civil  Warj  A  thoroughly  trained  student,  he  brought  to 
light  and  clearly  defined  a  number  of  literary  figures  whose 
very  names  have  generally  been  forgotten.  The  more  you 
consider  these  figures,  however,  the  more  inevitable  seems 
the  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen.  They  were  simple, 
sincere,  enthusiastic  writers,  mostly  of  verscj  but  their  work, 
even. compared  only  with  the  less  important  .Northern  work 
.of  their  time,  seemf;  snrpri>;inply  imitative.  Up  to  the  Civil 
JWar,  the  South  had  produced,  hardly^ny  writing  which 
expressed  more  than  a  pleasant  sense  that  standard  moiela 
are  excelTent. 
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A  ripe  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  Stedman  and 
Hutchinson's  "  Library  of  American  Literature."  The  most 
gifted  and  accorn£lished  of  Southern  poets  was  Sidney  Lanier; 
and  among  his  more  impressive  poems  Stedman  and  Hutchin- 
son select  one  entitled  "  The  Revenge  of  Hamish,"  Lanier,  a 
native  of  Georgia,  never  strayed  much  farther  from  bis  birth- 
place than  Baltimore;  yet  this  "Revenge  of  Hamish  "  is  .a 

passionate  arrnunr  of  how  tbr  rnipDy  abuset}  rwaingr  of  a 
Highland  chieftain  murders  his  master's  son  after  fiercely 
humiliating  the  father.  In  other  words,  the  substance  of  this 
characteristic  production  of  our  most  powerful  Southern  poet 
come; , straight^rom  the  romantic  mountains  brought  into  liter- 
ature  by  Walter  Sct^L,  Not  a  line  of  the  poeni  suggests  that 
it  proceeds  from  our  own  Southern  States,.  Unlike  the  "  Re- 
venge of  Hamish,"  itself  admirable,  the  imitative  poetry  of 
tne  bouFR""  is  gfrfleralTy  c6 m mo nplace  a-ncTpoii vc n t ion al . ^ 

For  this  comparative  literary  lifelessness  there  is  obvious 
historical  reason.  The  difference  between  the  Southern  clim- 
ate and  the  Northern  has  often  been  dwelt  on;  so  has  the 
difference  between  the  social  systems  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  too,  that  the  oligarchic 
system  of  the  South  developed  powerful  politicians.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  for  example,  our  most  eminent  states- 
men were  from  Virginia;  and  when  the  Civil  War  came, 
though  the  economic  superiority  of  the  North  was  bound 
to  win,  the  political  ability  of  the  South  seemed  generally 
superior.  One  plain  cause  of  these  facts  has  not  been  much 
emphasised. 

From  the  beginning,  the  North  was  politically  free  and 
essentially  democratic;  its  social  distinctions  were  nothing 
like  so  rigid  as  those  which  have  generally  diversified  civilised 
society.  There  was  no  mob ;  the  lower  class  of  New  Eng- 
land produced  Whittier.  In  a  decent  Yankee  village,  to  this 
day,  you  need  not  lock  your  doors  at  night ;  and  when  crime 
turns  up  in  the  North,  as  it  does  with  increasing  frequency, 
31 
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you  can  still  trust  the  police  to  attend  to  it.  In  the  South^  at 
least  from  the  moment  when  slavery  established  itself,  a  to- 
tally different  state  of  affairs  prevailed.  The  African  slaves, 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  seemed  the  most  dangerous 
lower  class  which  had  ever  faced  an  English-spealcing  gov- 
ernment. The  agricultural  conditions  of  Southern  life  mean- 
while prevented  population  from  gathering  in  considerable 
centres.  As  slavery  developed,  the  South  accordingly  grew 
to  be  a  region  where  a  comparatively  small  governing  class, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  lived  separately  on  large  country 
places,  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  the  risk  of  servile  insur- 
rection, to  devote  their  political  energies  to  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  established  order.  Whether  slavery  was  really  so 
dangerous  as  people  thought  may  be  debatable ;  there  can  be 
no  question  that  people  living  in  such  circumstances  could 
hardly  help  believing  it  so.  However  human,  native  Africans 
are  still  savage ;  and  although,  long  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
Southern  sUvcs  had  shown  such  sensitiveness  to  comparatively 
civilised  conditions  as  to  have  lost  their  superiicial  savagery, 
and  indeed  as  still  to  warrant,  in  many  hopeful  minds,  even  the 
franchise  which  was  ukimately  granted  them,  the  spectre  of 
darkest  Africa  loomed  behind  them  all.  Surrounded  by  an 
increasing  servile  population  of  unalterable  aliens,  then,  in 
whose  increase  their  fatal  social  system  gave  them  irresistible 
interest,  the  ruling  classes  of  our  elder  South  dreaded  political 
experiment  to  a  degree  almost  incomprehensible  in  the  North, 
where  the  social  conditions  permitted  men  of  power  to  neglect 
politics  for  private  business.  If  any  phase  of  the  established 
Southern  order  were  altered,  no  Southern  mind  dared  guess 
what  might  happen;  it  might  be  such  infernal  horrors  as  had 
devastated  San  Domingo.  More  and  more,  then,  the  ablest 
men  of  the  South  naturally  tended  to  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies on  politics,  and  in  politics  to  develop  increasingly  conser- 
vative temper. 

The  natural  result  was  such  as  conservatism  would  pro- 
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duce  anywhere.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  a  normal 
Southerner  was  far  less  changed  from  his  emigrant  ancestor 
than  wag  any  New  England  Yankee.  Compared  with  what 
happened  in  Europe  between  1620  and  i86o_there  was  little 
alteratjon  even  in  our  Northern  States ;  in  the  South  the  past 
lingered  even  more  tenaciously.  A  Southern  trait  —  familiar 
because  it  lends  itself  so  pleasantly  to  burlesque  —  is  a.  com- 
placent ojin i on  that  Southerners  descend  from  Cavaliers,  and 
Yankees  iirom  J;he  socially  inferior  Roundheads.  Though  this 
fact  is  more  than  debatable,  the  Southern  belief  in  it  indicates 
a  truth;  at  least  up  to  the  Civil  War  the  personal  temper  of  the 
better  classes  in  the  South  remained  more  like  that  of  the  better 
classes  in  seventeenth-century  England  than  anything  else  in 
the  modern  world.  Concrete  examples  of  this  may  be  found 
in  two  or  three  facts  on  which  we  have  already  touched. 
When  Preston  Brooks  struck  Charles  Sumner  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  example,  Brooks  exhibited  traits  which 
neither  England  nor  the  Northern  States  had  quite  under- 
stood since  Cromwell's  Commonwealth.  Again,  the  ablest 
legal  presentation  of  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  the  "  War  between  the  States,"  published 
before  187Q  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  of  Geoi^ia. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a 
gentleman.  Until  the  moment  of  secession  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  Union  on  grounds  of  expediency  j  but  he 
believed  in  State  Rights,  and  he  reluctantly  but  honestly  gave 
himself  to  the  Confederacy,  of  which  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent. After  the  war,  he  wrote  this  bqok,  defend|ngjiis  course 
on  CQnstiuilitUlAl  grounds.-  His  serious  political  argument  was 
cast  ^xbe  fguq  of  a  dialo^e,  with  three  interlocutors,  which 
proceeds  through  two  large  volumes.  Now,  in  classical  times 
di^ggue  was  a  familiar  form  of  serious  exposition.  Plato 
wrote  dialogues,  and  Ci^f^rn  wrote  them,  and  later  Jlutarch ; 
and  when  the  Renaissance  revived  classical  tradition  in  Italy, 
people  again  took  to  arguing  in  dialogue  form^  because  clas- 
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sical  masters  had  so  argued.  In  England  this  mannerism  was 
in  full  feather  when  pryde^n.yrote  about  Dramatic  Poesy  and 
Addison  of  Ancient  Medal;  1  hy  thr  IPWJy  of,  thtr  pi^htff nth 
century'  it  had  almost  died  out  there.  More  than  a  century 
later  it  still  seemed  normal_jo_  the  iDQilt-aCEaiaBiUilsd-StaiCSc 
■pian'ol  (Jeorgia.  As  a  rhetorician,  Mr.  Stephens  lingered  in  a 
stage  nearly  outgrown  in  England  before  Queen  Anne  yielded 
the  throne  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  trivial  symptom, 
perhaps ;  but  a  true  one.  In  the  development  of  national 
character,  even  the  North  of  America  has  la^ed  behind 
England ;  and  the  South  has  lagged  behind  the  North. 
Long  ago  we  saw  how  our  first  great  civil  war —  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  —  sprang  almost  inevitably  from  mutual  mis- 
understandings, involved  in  the  different  rates  of  development 
of  England  and  of  her  American  colonies.  Something  of  the 
same  kind,  we  can  see  now,  underlay  the  Civil  War  which 
once   threatened  the  future  of  the   American  Union. 

Of  course  the  South  was  never  destitute  of  powerful  or  of 
cultivated  minds ;  and  from  the  beginning  there  were  South- 
ern books.  A  rather  fantastic  habit  includes  among  these  the 
V9,vages  of  Captain  Tohn  Smith  and  the  Elizabethan  tranala- 
.tion  of  Ovid  by  George  Sandvs.  a  portion  of  which  was  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  James  River ;  and  rhsre  ar^  vaj^ona  tf\A 
.historical  writings  from  the  South.  The  best  of  them  seem 
jhe  posthumously  published  manuscripts  of  William  Byrd  of 
Westover,  a  Virginian  gentleman_.who  lived  from  1664  to 
174.4,  who  had  considerable  social  experience  in  England,  and 
whose  style  is  very  like  that  of  his  contemporaiy  Englishmen 
of  quality.  In  the  fact  that  Byrd's  records  of  contemporary 
history  were  written  for  his  private  pleasure  by  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  that  they  saw  the  light  only  when  he  had  been 
nearly  a  century  in  his  grave,  there  is  something  characteris- 
tic of  the  South.  Southern  gentlemen  of  an  intellectual  turn 
collected  considerable  libraries ;  but  these  libraries,  chiefly  of 
serious  standard  literature,  tended  more  and  more  to  become 
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traditional  rqwsitories  of  culture.  Soutfacrii  taste  commanded 
each  generation  to  preserve  its  culture  unaltered,  much  as 
political  necessity  compelled  the  South  to  keep  unaltered  its 
government  and  its  society. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  course,  the  development 
of  political  intelligence  m  the  South  prQducf;j|  p^^Tfpil  pP- 
litical  ffr^'"n  In  Professor  Tyler's  admirable  "Literary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution "  the  Declaration  of 
.^"^ffPfitir^""''''!  which  came  strgighr  frnm  the  pen  of  tTie 
Vifginiaii  Jcffprson,  is  treated  as  a  literary  masterpiece.  So 
in  certain  aspects  it  is,  —  the  masterpiece  of  a  school  in  which 
Jefferson,  though  perhaps  the  principal  figure,  was  no  more 
soliury  than  Emerson  was  in  New  England  Transcenden- 
talism. As  in  the  North,  too,  this  political  writing  tended 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  develop 
into  rhetorical  oratoiy ;  and  though  among  American  orators 
Webster  and  Choate  and  Everett  and  their  New  England 
contemporaries  seem  the  best,  no  special  study  of  American 
oratory  can  neglect  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Hayne,  or  Henry 
Clay.  Oratory,  however,  is  not  pure  letters,  but  rather  a 
phase  of  public  life;  and  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  litera- 
ture. A  sufficient  indication  of  the  literary  work  of  the  South 
may  be  found  in  the  chronological  tables  which  form  the 
appendix  of  Mr.  Pancoast's  excellent  little  "  Introduction 
to  American  Literature." 

The  names  which  he  gives  after  that  of  JefFerson  are  the 
following:  George  Washington,  to  whose  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress "  he  accords  full  literary  recognition  j  William  Wirt, 
a  Virginia  lawyer,  for  some  years  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States,  to  whose  elaborately  rhetorical  "  Life  of  Pat- 
rick Henry "  he  gives  a  place  among  sUndard  American 
biographers  ;  John  Marshall,  the  most  eminent  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  also  a  Virginian, 
whose  place  in  literature  according  to  Mr.  Pancoast  is  earned 
by   bis  celebrated  "  Life  of  Washington  j "   Edward    Coate 
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Pinckney,  a  Maiyland  lawyer  and  professor,  who  died  young 
in  182S,  and  who  had  published  certain  volumes  of  poetiy 
which  reveal  a  true  lyric  gift ;  Henry  Clay,  whose  position 
in  literature  is  due  to  his  oratory;  William  Gilmore  Simms; 
Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  Audubon,  who,  Ukc  Poe,  seems  Southern 
only  by  courtesy ;  John  Pendleton  Kennedy }  Augustus  B. 
Longstreet ;  Charles  E.  Gayaire ;  Francis  Lieber,  a  German 
by  birth,  and  for  his  last  twenty  year?  an  eminent  resident 
of  New  York  j  John  Esten  Cooke ;  Paul  Hamilton  Haync ; 
Henry  Timrodj  and  Sidney  Lanier.  Mr.  Pancoast  mentions 
too  the  names  of  a  few  writers  still  happily  living ;  and  he 
rcoiarks  as  notable  Southern  periodicals  the  "  Southern  Re- 
view,"  which  was  published  at  Charleston  in  1828  and  had 
a  short  life ;  the  "  Southern  Literary  lUBp^nnpriTj"  which  was 
published  in  Richmond  from  i8-ig  to  iJti. ;  and  the  "South- 
_ern  Ouanerly  Review,"  which  was  established  at  Charleston""" 
in  104^,  remained  for  several  years  under  the  editorship  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  and  came  to  an  end  in  18^6.- 

Of  these  names  the  earlier  clearly  belong  to  the  traditions 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several  of  the  later  are  already 
almost  foi^otten.  Kennedy,  a  Maryland  man  eminent  in 
political  life,  was  the  amtift^-  of.  a  novel  called  **  Horse-Shoe 
Rob  in  so  1^^'  T^nii|gt|-ytj  a  GeoriHa  man  bom  in  1 790,  a 
graduate  of  Y?!^  ^  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  Methodist  minister, 
and  the  president  of  two  or  three  colleges,  t-nnfrj^m^^  fn 
various  newspapers  sketches  of  ^uthem  life,  which  in  18+0 
^e re_  collected  into  a  volume  called  ^  Georgia  Scenes^ " 
These,  which  had  a  considerable  success,  and  have  lately  been 
reprinted,  are  pleasant  protot^es  _of_th£_  local  short  stories 
^hich  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have_so_  gener- 
ally appeared  in  various  parts  gf  the  coiuUiy.  Gayarrc,  a 
New  Orleans  lawyer  born  in  1805,  survived  until  btely. 
His  works  on  the  history  of  his  native  State,  published  be- 
tween 1647  and  1854,  and  culminating  in  a  three-volume 
**  History  of  Louisiana,"  published  in   1866,  arc  respectable 
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and  authoritative  local  histories.  Late  in  life  he  produced  one 
or  two  novels  and  comedies  which  have  been  kindly  spoken 
of,  but  which  were  never  widely  read.  Cooke  of  Virginia, 
a  lawyer  and  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  was  born  in  1830 
and  died  in  1886,  devoted  the  chief  activity  of  his  mature 
years  to  literature,  and  early  produced  "  A  Virginia  Com- 
edy," which  is  still  pleasantly  mentioned.  He  wrote,  too, 
certain  romances  connected  with  his  native  State  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War.  And  so  on.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  if  these  sporadic  writers  had  not  been  Southerners, 
they  would  have  been  even  more  foi^otten  than  they  are, 
along  with  the  Literati  momentarily  enshrined  in  1846  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Poe  himself,  as  we  decided  long  ago,  i^  Southern  only  by 
courtesy;  he  relates  himself  more  closely  to  literary  New 
York  at  the  moment  when  its  old  traditions  were  passing 
into  the  Knickerbocker  School.  In  Mr.  Pancoast's  list,  then, 
there  are  only  four  Southern  names  which  now  seem  of  any 
literary  importance ;  and  of  these  only  one  stands  for  con- 
siderable work  before  the  Civil  War. 

This  is  that  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  whose  Life,  by 
Professor  Trent,  remains,  as  we  nave  seen,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  book  concerning  our  Southern  literature. 
Simms  was  born  in  1806  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  Of 
this  most  typical  Southern  city  Professor  Trent  gives  an  ad- 
mirable sketch.  If  any  one  spot  can  be  held  completely 
characteristic  of  a  region  so  extended  as  the  elder  South, 
that  spot  was  Charleston, — a  fact  historically  evident  when 
we  remember  that  from  Charleston  came  the  Nullification 
movement  of  1832,  and  that  thirty  years  later  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  by  Charleston  militia  began  our  armed 
conflict.  In  Simms's  youth  the  social  hierarchy  of  Charleston 
was  so  rigid  as  to  make  Northern  social  distinctions  seem  the 
acme  of  human  equality ;  and  meantime  the  general  con- 
servatism of  Southern  temper  was  in  Charleston  at  its  most 
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conservative.  Simms  was  born  there  in  a  socialjy  lower  class. 
He  had  little  education ;  as  a  boy  be  was  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecaiy;  later  he  began  the  study  of  law..  In  1S25  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  southwest  to  visit  his  father,  who 
had  removed  thither,  and  who  strongly  urged  hi/n  not  to  return 
to  Charleston,  where  his  social  obscurity  would  almost  certainly 
interfere  with  his  ambition.  Simms,however,  who  was  in  love 
with  a  Charleston  girl,  insisted  on  going  home;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  married  a  lady  of  social  poskion  in  no  way 
superior  to  his  own ;  and  a  year  later  he  published  a  volume 
of  commonplace  poetry.  From  that  time  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely prolific  writer.  In  a  partial  biblic^rapby  of  his  work 
Professor  Trent  mentions  no  less  than  eighty-seven  volumes 
from  his  pen  between  1827  and  his  death  in  1870.  His  first 
wife  died  early;  by  1836  he  had  so  improved  his  condition  that 
a  second  marriage  happily  allied  him  to  the  family  of  a  consider- 
able planter.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil  War,  though  his  per- 
sonal sympathies  never  quite  agreed  with  those  of  the  traditional 
aristocracy,  his  social  position  was  more  and  more  secure. 

The  immense  bulk  of  Simms's  writings  —  for  forty  years 
he  produced  books  at  the  rate  of  more  tlian  two  volumes  a 
^^ear,"  and  ^e  .  did  incalculable  journalistic  workj_  too  —  in- 
volved hasty  and  careless  composition;  ani4j-hp  r^pifinrpg,  in 
which  lnspo2ularity;^was  chiefly_due^,are  not  only  careless  but 
obviously  affected  by_both  CoQpqr.ajul.SctUi,  not  to  speak  of 
such  minor  influences  as  those  of  Wjlliam  Godwin_and  per- 
haps  of  Brockd£fl..SxQ3«iai...In. t.heir^day  some_of_thcm  were 
widely  popularj  at  the  present  time  even  their  names  are  ^^__ 
most  forgotten.  For  all  their  careless  haste,  however,  theyin- 
dicate  uncommon  vigour  of  ^anXPt^''"'^Tt«.^J'd  amid  the  obvious 
conventions  of  their  plots  and  characters  they  constantly  reveal^ 
like  the  earlier  romances  of  Brockden  Brown  and  of  Cooper^a 
true  sense  of  the  background  in  which  the  scenes  were  laid. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  beyond  much  question, 
Simms  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  Uteraiy  man  whom 
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.the  Southcrt^  SW^  p.v^^...-»/<  Jn  South  Carolina  he  was  long 
recognised  as  the  principal  figure  of  a  literary  epoch  contem- 
porary  with  that  which  in  New  England  produced  Emerson 
and  ThorcaU)  and  Whittier,  and  Longfellow,  and  I^qwell,  and 
HolueSi^and  Hawthorne.  This  collocation  of  names  is 
enough.  Our  chief  Southern  man  of  letters  before  the  Civil 
War  was  at  best  one  who  did  vigorous^  careless  worlc  of  the 
son  which  had  produ<:ed  morclaaing  monuments  in  the  New 
York  of  Fenimore  Coo^er^  jCooper's  work,  wc  have  seen, 
was  virtually  complete  in  i8jt2  ;.apd  Stonns's  did  not  begin 
until  1833.  In  Utcramre  as -Ja- temper  -the.  South  lagged 
behind  Jthe-  North. 

Simms  lived  through  the  Civil  War.  An  ardent,  sincere 
Secessionist,  he  suffered  greatly  for  the  cause  to  which  he  was 
conscientiously  devoted.  Whsn  the  war  broke  out,  however, 
he  was  already  ti^-five  years  old.  His  """■^  -"^  a  wh"'*. 
tbenj  is  nott  Likcthat  oFtlie  other  Southecacrs,  on  whom  we 
shall  touch,  saturated  wjthjhe  spirit  of  the  tragic  years 
which  brought  to  its  end  the  old  civilisation  of  their  native 
region.  Solemn  enough  to  the  uninvaded  North,  the  war 
meant  more  than  Northern  imagination  has  yet  realised  to 
those  Southern  States  into  whose  heart  its  horrors  were  slowly, 
surely  carried.  Such  a  time  was  too  intense  for  much  ex- 
pression ;  it  was  a  moment  rather  for  heroic  action ;  and  in 
South  and  North  alike  it  found  armies  of  heroes.  Of  these 
there  are  few  more  stirring  records  than  a  simple  ballad  made 
by  Dr.  Ticknor,  of  Georgia,  concerning  a  Confederate  private 
soldier :  — 

"Little  Gipfen. 
"  Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire; 
Smitten  of  grape^hot  aod  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle,  and  ht  sixteen ! ) 
Spectre  I  such  as  yon  seldom  see, 
Little  Giffen,  of  Tennessee  I 
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" '  Take  him  and  welcome  ! '  the  surgeons  said ; 
Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead  ! 
So  we  took  him  ;  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  the  summer  air; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed  — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  bead  I 

"  And  we  watched  the  war  with  abated  breath,  — 
Skeleton  Boy  against  skeletoa  Death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such  ? 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch ; 
And  still  a  glial  of  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  would  n't  die, 

"  And  did  n't.    Nay,  more,  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write. 
'  Dear  Mother,'  at  first,  of  course ;  and  then 
'  Dear  Captain,'  inquiring  about  the  men. 
Captain's  answer  :  '  Of  eighty-and-five, 
Gifien  and  I  are  left  alive.' 

"  Word  of  gloom  from  the  war,  one  day ; 
Johnston  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say. 
Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away; 
A  tear  —  his  first — as  he  bade  good-bye, 
Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 
'I  'U  write,  if  spared  1'     There  was  news  of  the  fight; 
But  none  of  Gi^en.    He  did  not  write. 

"  I  sometimes  fancy  that,  were  I  king 
Of  the  princely  Knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 
With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear, 
And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 
1  'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee. 
The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry. 
For  'Little  Giffen,'  of  Tennessee." 

Dr.  Ticloior,  who  survived  till  1874,  was  not  thought  im- 
portant enough  for  record  in  Mr.  Pancoast's  chronological 
tables.  His  poems  were  edited,  however,  by  a  friend  who, 
though  he  never  wrote  anything  so  powerful  as  «  Little  GiiFen  " 
was  deservedly  recognised  by  Mr.  Pancoast.  This  was  faul 
Hamilton  Hayne,  a  member  of  that  distinguished  South 
Carolina  family  which  produced  the  Senator  whose  speech  oa 
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Nullification  in  1830  elicited  Webster's  famous  reply.  Paul 
Hayne  was  born  in  this  very  year  when  his  uncle  and  Webster 
were  debating  in  the  Senate,  l^e. studied  for  the  liar,,but 
devoted  b'mgg|f  rli,i^;fly  ;q  Htyratiirp  ar  a  ti^nejifticp  the  Ht- 
_^rary  activity  of  Charleston  was  dominated  bj;  Sirnius.  When 
the  Civil  War  came  he  entered  the  Southern  army  j  he  broke 
"aown  his  health  in  the  service.  The  war  left  him,  too,  ruined 
in  property ;  but  be  survived,  working  hard  at  letters  in  the 
Georgia  country,  until  1886. 

Professor  Trent's  "  Life  of  Simms  "  gives  us  many  glimpses 
of  Hayne,  showing  how  eagerly  he  strove  to  maintain  the 
literary  d^nity  of  the  region  which  he  passionately  loved.  A 
man  of  gentler  origin  than  SJmms,  and  distinctly  better  edu- 
cated, his  temper  seems  more  in  sympathy  with  the  forma) 
traditions  of  the  South  Carolina  gentry.  It  shows  too  an 
academic  sense  of  conventional  standards.  In  this  aspect 
Hayne  had  something  in  common  with  the  New  England 
poets.  Certainly,  compared  with  such  verses  as  "  Little 
GifFen,"  and  with  the  best  work  of  Timrod  and  of  Sidney 
Lanier,  bis  poetry  seems  deficient  in  individuality  and  passion ; 
yet  whoever  will  turn  only  to  Stedman  and  Hutchinson  must 
feel  in  Hayne  a  touch  of  genuineness  almost  unknown  in 
the  South  until  the  fatal  days  of  civil  war. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Hayne  that  he  was  held  bv  his  ad- 
mirers,  and  probably  liked  to  be  held,  an  excellent  ■  maker  of 
Ij^nnft^  Ttif  prajgp  ic  i-vrpscii/i-  Excellent  sonnets  are 
lure  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  Thc_fact  that^  Hayne 
loved  to  cxprej5_hin3gglf  Jn.  this,  studied  and  deliberate  form, 
however,  and  that  he  managed  it  well  enough  to  be  remarked, 
jneans  that  he  was  at  heart  not  only  a  man  of  deep  emotional 
J^m^uls^  but  an  artist,  ..The  sonnet  which  Stedman  and  Hutch- 
inson have  chosen  to  represent  him  is  not  faultless  i  nor  is 
lack  of  lyric  smoothness  its  only  tault.  In  substance,  like  so 
much  American  poetry,  it  is  commonplace;  in  style  it  is 
rather  reminiscent  of  many   admirable  models  than  strongly 
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individual;  but  it  has  genuine  fervour.     Few  American  sonnets 
seem  more  sincere.    "Fate  or  God?"  be  calls  it;  and  here  it  is: 

"  Beyond  the  record  of  all  eldest  things,  "^ 
Beyond  the  rule  and  r^ions  of  past  time,  *? 
From  out  Antiquity's  hoary-headed  rime,  ' 
Looms  the  dread  phantom  of  a  King  of  kings : 
Round  his  vast  brow  the  glittering  circlet  clings 
Of  a  thrice  royal  crown;  beneath  Him  climb,  •-- 
O'er  Atlantean  limbs  and  breast  sublime,    ' 
The  sombre  splendours  of  mjrsterious  wings  ;*  ' 
Deep  calms  of  measureless  power,  in  awful  state,  '- 
Gird  and  uphold  Him;  a  miraculous  rod,  'L 
To  heal  or  smite,  arms  His  infallible  bands; ' 
Known  in  all  ages,  worshipped  in  all  lands,'-  -  (^ 

Doubt  names  this  half-embodied  mystery  —  Fate, 
While  Faith,  with  lowliest  reverence,  whispers — CodI"  "" 

In  1873  Hayne  edited  the  poems  of  his  friend  Henry  Tim- 
rod! These  Kave  maintained  such  reputation  that  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  has  lately  appeared.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  collection  one  can  feel  throughout  the  provincial  note  of 
Southern  literary  temper.  Its  style  is  amiably  florid  to  a 
(legi'ee  which  in  the  North  would  have  always  seemed  a  little 
ridiculous ;  so,  in  spite  of  amiably  modest  temper,  its  superla- 
tive estimate  of  TJmrod's  merit  makes  his  work  at  first  glance 
seem  less  noteworthy  than  it  really  is.  He  had  in  him  the 
stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
career  made  some  of  his  expression  of  it  admirable.  ■TTifprfui 
was  born  in  Charleston  in  1820.  the  son  of  an  artisan  who 
was  known  as  the  Poet  Mechanic.  He  was  futther  than 
Simms,  then,  from  belonging  to  the  hereditaiy  gentry  of  South 
CaroUna ;  but  he  had  inherited  love  for  literature.  He  studied 
for  a  while  at  the  University  of  Georgia ;  he  then  turned  to 
the  law;  and  for  some  time  before  the  Civil  War  he  was 
private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family.  During  thf  wii'  *" 
^as  a  journalist.  At  the  burning  of  Columbia  during  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea  his  property  was  totally  destroyed; 
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in  1867  his  consequent  poverty  brought  to  an  end  a  life  which 
was  never  physically  robust. 

Among   Tim  rod's   poems,  one,  "  The  Cotton   Boll,"  has 
emerg-ed  frnm  r^°  ""'      I'  begins  thus :  — 

I     "  While  I  recline 
I        Al  ease  beneath 

This  immemoriai  pioe, 

Small  sphere  1 

(By  dusky  fingera  brought  this  morniDg  here 

And  shown  with  boastful  smiles), 

1  turn  thy  cloven  sheath, 

Through  which  the  soft  white  fibres  peer, 

That,  with  their  gossamer  bands. 

Unite,  like  love,  the  sea  divided  lands, 

And  slowly,  thread  by  thread, 

Draw  forth  the  folded  strands, 

Than  which  the  trembling  line, 

By  whose  frail  help  yon  startled  spider  fled 

Down  the  tall  spear-grass  from  his  swinging  bed, 

Is  scarce  more  fine ; 

And  as  the  tangled  skein 

Unravels  in  my  hands. 

Betwixt  me  and  the  noonday  light 

A  veil  seems  lifted,  and  for  miles  and  miles 

The  landscape  broadens  on  my  sight, 

As  in  the  little  boll,  there  lurked  a  spell 

Like  that  which  in  the  ocean  shell. 

With  mystic  sound 

Breaks  down  the  narrow  walls  that  hem  us  round, 

And  turns  some  city  lane 

Into  the  restless  main. 

With  all  his  capes  and  bJes  1 " 

.  .The  eccentric  irregularity  of  this  laboured  verse  cannot  dis- 
£!jUe  its-lyric  nnte-i  an;}  the  ggnse  oF  Nature  which  it  reveals 
JLS  lis  ^qe,  as  tri;c,  and  as  simple  as  that  whLcluiuJus.SO  nearly 
_  excellent  Whittier's  poems  about  New  J^ngUuul  Jaodscapcs. 
And  so  "  The  Cotton  Boli"  proceeds,  turning  into  poctiy 
what  might  seem  a  very  commonplace  motive,  —  namely,  re- 
flections on  the  various  blessings  brought  to  mankind  by  the 
chief  staple  of  the  South,     The  closing  lines  of  the  poem. 
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which  touch  on  the  Civil  War,  strike  another  note,  and  a 

stirring :  — 

f'  As  men  who  labour  in  that  mine 
Of  Cornwall,  hollowed  out  beneath  the  bed 
Of  ocean,  when  a  storm  rolls  overhead, 
Hear  the  dull  booming  of  the  woijd  of  brine 
Above  them,  and  a  mighty  muffled  roar 
Of  winds  and  waters,  yet  toil  calmly  on, 
And  split  the  rock,  and  pile  the  massive  ore, 
Or  carve  a  niche,  or  shape  the  archfed  roof; 
So  I,  as  calmly,  weave  my  woof 
Of  song,  chanting  the  days  to  come, 
Unsilenced,  though  the  quiet  summer  ur 
Stirs  with  the  bruit  of  battles,  and  each  dawn 
Wakes  from  its  starry  silence  to  the  hum 
Of  many  gathering  armies.    Still, 
In  that  we  sometimes  hear. 
Upon  the  Northern  winds,  the  voice  of  woe 
Not  wholly  drowned  in  triumph,  though  I  know 
The  end  must  crown  us,  and  a  few  brief  years 
Dry  all  our  tears, 

I  may  not  sing  too  gladly.    To  Thy  will 
Resigned,  O  Lord  1  we  cannot  all  forget 
That  there  is  much  even  Victory  must  regret. 
And,  therefore,  not  too  long 
From  the  great  burthen  of  our  country's  wrong 
Delay  our  just  release  ! 
And,  if  it  may  be,  save 
These  sacred  fields  of  peace 
From  stain  of  patriot  or  of  hostile  blood  I 
Oh,  help  IIS,  Lord  !  to  roll  the  crimson  flood 
Back  on  its  course,  and,  while  our  banners  wing 
Northward,  strike  with  us !  till  the  Goth  shall  cling 
To  his  own  blasted  altar-stones,  and  crave 
Mercy;  and  we  shall  grant  it,  and  dictate 
The  lenient  future  of  his  fate 

There,  where  some  rotting  ships  and  crumbling  quays 
Shall  one  day  mark  the  Port  which  ruled  the  Western  seas." 

Our  Civil  War  brought  forth  no  lines  more  fervent,  and 
few  whose  fervour  rises  to  such  lyric  height.  In  the  days  of 
conflict,  North  regarded  South,  and  South  North,  as  the  incar- 
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nation  of  evil.  Time,  however,  has  b^un  its  healing  work ; 
at  last  our  country  begins  to  understand  Itsetf  better  than  ever 
before;  and  as  our  new  patriotism  strengthens,  we  cannot 
prize  too  highly  such  verses  as  Whittier*;,  honestly  phrasing 
noble  Northern  sentiment,  or  as  Timrod's,  who  with  equal 
honesty  phrased  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  South.  A  litera- 
ture which  in  the  same  years  could  produce  works  so  utterly 
-  antagonistic  in  superficial  sentiment,  and  yet  so  harmonious  in 
their  common  sincerity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  is  a  literature 
from  which  riches  may  come. 

We  can  hardly  have  read  even  this  short  extract  from 
Timrod,  however,  without  feeling,  alon^  with  his  lyric  quality, 
a  lack  of  aniculation  which  prevents  his  work  from  excel- 
lence]A  similar  trait  appears  in  the  work  of  the  most 
■  memorable  man  of  letters  as  yet  produced  by  the  South, — 
Sidney  Lanier.  Born  at  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1842,  Lanier 
graduated  from  a  Georgia  college  in  i860,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  Confederate  volun- 
teer. Towards  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  taken  jirisoner ; 
the  physical  hardships  of  his  military  experience  produced  a 
weakness  of  the  lungs  from  which  he  never  recovered.  After 
the  war  he  was  for  a  while  a  school-teachetj^  and  for  a  wliile 
a  lawyer  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
BaltimorCj  where  at  first  he  supported  himself  by  playing  the 
flute  in  a  symphony  orchestra.  Soon,  however,  he  became 
known  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  in  1879  he  was  made  a 
lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  JJnivereity. 
He  survived  this  appointment  two  years,  3ying  in  1881. 

A  true  lyric  artiste.  Lanier  was  a  skilful  musician,  and  he 
wrote  genuine  poetry.  The  circumstances  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, were  such  as  to  preclude  a  very  high  degree  of  technical 
training,  and,  at  least  until  after  the  war  had  broken  his 
health,  much  systematic  study.  What  he  accomplished  under 
these  circumstances  is  astonishing.  He  »ms_  never  £opu!,;|]:, 
and  probably  never  will  be.     His  quality  was  too  fine  to  ap- 
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pea]_to  the  general  public;  his  training  was  too  iniperFcct  to 
make  his  critical  work  or  hJa  theories  of  iesthetics  seem  iin- 

pnrtanr   t^   Jif  hniral    Srfinlarc.        He   WaS   COmpcUed    besides   tO 

write  more  than  was  good  for  him, — at  least  one  novel)  for 
example,  and  Y^reions.for  boys  of  much  old  romance,  concertt- 
ing  King  Arthur,.and  the  heroes  of  Froissart)  and  the  Wei sh 
tales  of  the  "  Mabinogion,"  and  Percy's  "Religues."  He 
yrote  nothing  more  characteristicj_howevcrj  than  that  "  Sci- 
ence of  English  Verse  "  which  comprises  the  substance  of  his 
first  course  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins.  To  state  his  serious 
and  earnest  system  of  dogmatic  poetics,  would  take  too  long. 
In  brief,  he  believed  the  function  of  poetiy  to  befar  nearer 
to  that  of  music  than  it  has  generally  been  held.  The  emo- 
tional effect  of  poetry  he  declared  to  arise  literally  from  its 
sound  quite  as  much  as  from  its  meaning}  and  the  poetry  which 
he  wro^e  was  decidedly  affected  by  this  deliberate,  smcere,  but 
somewhat  cramping^  theory.  Even  in  his__eariier  verse  you 
feci  thi<!  Tmjfi|i|[i[>Bnt-  Hcfc,  for  example,  is  a  song  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made  in   1866. 

"  Night  and  Day. 
"TheiDnocent,  sweet  Day  is  dead. 
Dark  Night  hatb  slain  her  in  her  bed. 
O,  Moors  are  as  fierce  to  kill  as  to  wed  '. 
~  Put  out  the  light,  said  be. 

"  A  sweeter  light  than  ever  rayed 
From  star  of  heaven  or  eye  of  n^d 
Has  vanished  in  the  unknown  shade. 

—  She 's  dead,  she  '3  dead,  said  he. 

"  Now,  in  a  wild,  sad  after-mood 
The  tawny  night  sits  still  tQ  brood 
Upon  the  dawn-time  when  he  wooed. 

—  1  would  she  lived,  said  he- 

"  Star-memories  of  happier  times. 
Of  loving  deeds  and  lovers'  rhymes. 
Throng  forth  In  silvery  pantomines. 

—  Come  back,  O  Day  !  said  he." 
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Though  the  allusions  to  "Othello"  are  fer-fetched,  and 
though  the  last  verse  evidently  breaks  down,  the  first  three 
have  an   unmistakably  lyric  touch. 

Lanier's  l^c  quality,  as  well  as  his  self-imposed  limitations, 
appgar  more  (dearly  in.  a ,  later .  work,  which  is  becoming  his 
most  celebrated j^  **  T^^_  Marshes  of  Glynn."  Here  liis 
rr"'^f''ill  iinpil*i'''-is«ei4ttessiedjil..a.jnusicar  f'o^^^^  which  he 
^ight  hav*  ""H  fy"r^nnir  He  is  no  longer  writuig~~S' 
song  i  .he  .is  working  ogt  f  copipligated  motive,  in. a  manner 

^^     ^ntir^ly     t-jg     nWR     thflT     thf     fi.fT.  .t.''^"Xli°'''---"".''i  "''    j'^u'^'' 

in  form  as  those  of  Timrod's  "  Cottpn-BoU^^-iHd  more  ir- 
T^ular  in^^]cQgtW-  Gomitojc  one  intricate,  incomprehensible 
sentence.  The  closing  pass^e,  easier  to  understand,  pos- 
sesses quite  as  much  symphonic  fervour.  He  has  been 
gazing  out  over  the  marshes  and  trying  to  phrase  the  limit- 
less emotion  which  arises  as  be  contemplates  a  trackless  plain 
where  land  and  sea  interfuse.  Then  the  tide  b^ins  to  rise, 
and  he  goes  on  thus:— 

"  Lo,  out  of  his  plenty  the  sea 

Pours  fast:  full  soon  the  time  of  the  flood-tide  most  be  : 

Look  how  the  grace  of  the  sea  doth  go 

About  and  about  through  the  intricate  channels  that  flow 

Here  and  there,  Everywhere, 

Till  hia  waters  have  flooded  the  uttermost  creeks  and  the  low-lying 

And  the  marsh  is  mesbed  with  a  million  veins 
That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  essences  flow 
In  the  rose-and-silver  evening  glow. 

Farewell,  my  lord  Sun  1 
The  creeks  overflow :  a  thousand  rivulets  run 
Twixt  the  roots  of  the  sod;  the  blades  of  the  marsh-grass  stirj 
Passes  a  hurrying  sound  of  wings  that  westward  whir ; 
Passes,  and  all  is  still ;  and  the  currents  cease  to  run ; 
And  the  sea  and  the  marsh  are  one. 

"  HowBlill  the  plainsof  thewaterabel 
The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasy. 
The  tide  is  at  his  highest  height: 
And  it  Is  i^ht. 
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"  AdJ  now  from  the  Vast  of  the  Lord  will  the  waters  of  sleep 
Roll  in  on  the  souls  ol  men, 
But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  ken 
The  forms  that  swim  and  the  shapes  that  creep 

Under  the  waters  of  sleep? 
And  I  would  I  could  know  what  swimmeth  below  when  the  tide 

comes  in 
On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  manrellous  marshes  of  Gtynn." 

Now  this  inarticulate  verse  is  of  a  quality  which  can  never 
be  popular,  and  perhaps  indeed  is  so  eccentric  that  one  should 
be  prudent  in  choosing  adjectives  to  praise  it.  The  more  you 
read  the  "  Marshes  of  Glynn,"  however,  and  the  more,  in- 
deed, you  read  any  of  Lanier's  poetry,  the  more  ccnain  you 
feel  that  be  was  among  the  truest  men  of  letters  whom  our 
country  has  produced.  Genuine  in  impulse,  fervid  in  tem- 
per, impressed  but  not  overwhelmed  by  the  sad  and  tragic 
conditions  of  his  life,  and  sincerely  moved  to  write  in  words 
which  he  constantly  and  ardently  strove  to  make  beautiful, 
he  exhibits  lyric  power  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
American. 

All  this,  however,  seems  tiardly  national.  Some  little 
time  ^  we  touched  on  the  fact  that  one  of  his  most  effec- 
tive narrative  poems,  the  "  Revenge  of  Hamigh,"  deals  with 
tn  episode  purely  Scotch.  His  first  novel,  thy  "  '^*?,"  ^'Vi" 
to  be  sure,  which  has  survived  only  in  name,^dealt  with  an 
American  subject.  His  books  for  boys,  however,  produced 
by  an  impulse  something  like  Longfellow's,  were  meant  to 
tnake  the  brave  and  romaxuic  traHirintis  of  F.nmpr  familiar  i^ 
^American  TQuth^^js  "  Science  of  English  VersCj"  his  "  Lec- 
mre-t  up  the  Engljsh  Novel."  pnd  the  volumes  of  posthumous 
es^ys  which  have  appeared  in  later  years,  all  dralt  with  gen- 
eral  a^fhetic  subjects.  Lanier's  earthly  career  was  wKolly 
American,  and  almost  wholly  Southern ;  the  emotional  temper 
with  which  he  was  filled  must  have  been  quickened  by  experi- 
ence in  our  own  country.  The  things  with  which  he  chose  to 
deal,  however,  might  have  come  to  him  anywhere.     The  veiy 
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fact  which  keeps  him  permanently  from  popularit)'  is  perhaps 
^^''JiirV  "^  \r,ri\  p^rpfptifinj  as  distinguished  from  a  temper 
which  could  not  help  being  of  local  origin.  So  if  Lanier's 
work  tells  us  anything  about  Southern  literature,  it  only  tells 
us,  a  little  more  surely  than  that  of  Dr.  Ticknor,  or  of  Hayne, 
or  of  Timrod,  how  the  tragic  convulsion  of  our  Civil  War 
waked  in  the  South  a  kind  of  passion  which  America  had 
hardly  exhibited  before. 

Cursoty  as  this  glance  at  our  Southern  literature  has  been,  it 
probably  comprehends  all  that  has  been  produced  in  the  South 
by  men  no  longer  living.  Reviewing  it,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  our  Southern  regions  have  as  yet  produced  little  if  _ 
any  more  significant  literature  than  ibf  North  had  produced 
before  ii%^.  Since  the  Civil  War  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  the  South  has  been  too  disturbed  for  anything 
like  hnaTfituff^gi""  As  yet,  then,  the  South  presents  little 
to  vary  the  general  outlines  of  literature  in  America.  The  few 
Southern  poett.  however,  who  have  phrased  the  emotion 
aroused  by  the  C'"i|  W"ar  which  swept  their  earlier  civilisa- 
tion  out  of  existence,  reveal  a  lyric  fervour  hardly  yet  equalled 
in  the  North.  As  one  thinks,  then,  of  Dr.  "^icknor,  of 
-JIayne,  of  Tiatra^  and  of  Lanier,  one  begins  to  wonder 
whether  they  may  not  perhaps  forerun  a  spirit  which  shall 
give  beauty  and  power  to  the  American  letters  of  the  future. 
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Whbh  the  father  of  Fenimore  Cooper  took  his  funilj  to  Cen- 
tral New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  Central  New 
York  was  still  a  Western  wilderness.  Amid,  the  numerous 
conventions  of  Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  stories,  then,  there 

emerge  m^y  tnr-/v  nF  artiial  .-ypj-rij-nf  i-  II^^ljr^^  sboW  what  OUT 


Western  country  used  to  be.  In  this  aspect,  the  conclusion  ~ 
of  the  Leather-Stocking  stories  is  significant.  Jhe  pioneer 
hero  starts  alone  for  a  wilderness  more  Western  stiU, 
jressed  by  the  inconvenient  growth  of  population  in  the 
^regions  where  he  has  passed  his  mature^  lif^;^  The  types  of 
Western  immigrants  thus  suggested  are  those  most  frequently 
kept  in  mind  by  tradition  j  and  probably  the  most  admirable' 
Western  settlfrs  were  on  the  one  hand  such  people  as  the 
elder  Cooper,  who  went  to  establish  in  a  previously  unbroken 
country  new  and  grander  fortunes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
Jtgrsonages  as  Fenimore  Cooper  idealised  in  his  most  papular 
J^^r^L    These  latter,  of  whom  perhaps  the   most  familiar  In 


traditional  memory  is  Daniel  Boone, 


'  people  adventur- 


ously impatient  of._CQiiyentiQn&.  who  betook  ttif  mg^lv^^irh 
constantly  fresh  restlessness  tn  plarfg  'yh^tp,  ■»  vimip  of  sol i- 
tyde^^rfiey  could  live  as  iridcpgnjeiitly  as  thfiy  chose.  In  this 
type,  however,  as  the  very  popularity  it  achieved  with  Euro- 
pean revolutionists  would  show,  there  was  something  more  like 
reversion  than  development.  Far  enough  from  the  ideal  prim- 
itive man  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  tended  in  virtues 
and  in  vices  alike  rather  back  towards  primitive  manhood  than 
forward  towards  maturer  society.     As  we  have  ah'eady  seen  in 
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s  ways,  national  inexperience,  which  marks  all  Ameri- 
can history  until  well  into  the  present  century,  had  tended  J 
to  retard  the  variation  of  our  native  character  from  the  origi- 
nal type  of  seventeench-centuty  England.  Such  complete 
relaxation  of  social  experience  as  was  involved  in  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  pioneers  tended  to  throw  them  back  toward 
the  kind  of  human  nature  which  had  vanished  from  the  old 
world  with  the  middle  ages.  Something  of  the  kind,  indeed, 
is  apparent  even  in  remote  districts  of  New  England.  In 
many  parts  of  the  West,  it  was  once  frequent  enough  to  be  "J 
characteristic. 

Another  kind  of  Western  settler  has  been  less  generally 
remarked.  Among  the  New  York  Literati  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  Poe  was  Mrs.  Kirkland.  who  happened  about  1840 
to  pass  three  or  four  years  in  Michigan,  then  a  sparsely  settled 
Western  r^ion.  Between  i8^q  and  18^6^  she  _published 
three  books  dealing  with  her.  Wgstem  experier)ces.  i  *' A  ^^^ 
HomCj"  "Forest  Life,"  and  "  Western^  learings."  In  them- 
selves little  more  than  such  good-humoured  sk«ches  as  any 
clever,  well-bred  woman  might  write  in  correspondence,  these 
books  vividly  show  how  the  West  once  appeared  to  a  cultivated 
Eastern  observer.  One  fact  which  she  treats  as  a  matter  of 
course  is  historically  su^estive.  When  the  country  where 
the  scene  of  her  stories  is  laid  began  to  get  tamed,  the  mores 
shiftless  settlers  were  apt  to  avoid  the  increasing  strenuous-  ' 
ness  of  life  by  moving  as  much  farther  West  as  they  could  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  means  to  go.  These  personages  typify  an  ele- 
ment of  Western  society  which  has  been  there  from  the 
beginning.  That  vast  new  region  of  ours  has  been  partly 
settled,  no  doubt,  by  such  admirable  energy  as  is  typified  by 
the  elder  Cooper  or  Mrs.  Kirkland  herself.  It  has  been 
partly  settled,  too,  by  the  primitive,  vigorous  restlessness  of  the 
.  better  sort. of .Jiioaeera.  Alony  with  these  admirably  construc- 
-tive  types  of  charartpr,  howflvsr,  thgre  has  mingled  from_the 
beginning  a  dfistajCtive  type,  which  went  West  because  it  could 
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not  prosper  at  homcj^anj  which  could  not  prosper  at  home 
because   it  was  too  shiftless  to  prosper  anywhere. 

Such  a  class  as  this,  of  course,  is  a  recognised  part  of  anj 
S^T*^  colonising  movement.  Its  influence  on  the  general  character 
—  1  of  the  West  has  been  too  little  emphasised.  In  our  older 
Nonhern  States  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  at  first  the 
West  was  dominated  by  fine  energy,  and  that  the  disturbing 
element  now  evident  there  came  either  from  foreign  immi- 
gration or  from  the  incursion  of  Southern  "  poor  whites,"  In 
fact,  it  seems  more  likely  that  those  Western  regions  whose 
political  and  moral  condition  now  leaves  most  to  be  desired 
are  those  where  native  Northern  blood  preponderates.  If 
this  be  true,  the  shiftless  immigrants  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  day, 
evidently  what  we  should  now  call  social  degenerates,  have 
proved  a  more  important  factor  in  our  history  than  tradition 
has  remembered.  For  in  our  national  politics  the  West  has 
grown,  from  the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  to  exercise  an 
influence  almost  as  disproportionate  to  its  numerical  popubtion 
as  that  exercised  by  the  slaveholding  South.  As  the  Territo- 
ries have  been  admitted  States  of  the  Union,  each  new  State 
has  been  represented  in  the  Senate  equally  with  New  York  or 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  Our  national  leg- 
islation, then,  has  had  sometimes  to  adapt  itself  to  the  v^aries 
of  these  new  commonwealths,  whose  inexperience  was  at  the 
outset  extreme,  and  whose  wisdom  —  political  and  moral 
alike  —  often  seems  remote  from  rect^nised  standards. 

Our  chief  concern,  however,  is  not  with  politics  or  even 
with  society ;  it  is  rather  with  those  aspects  of  feeling  and 
temQ^  lyh''"*'  ^''"'^  tnanrA  s^fHf t^^ji)£^  whirh  ^h^  West  has 
Bot_y^_35hicvcd,  —  namely,  literary  expression.  Glimpses  oT" 
tjiescj  «  they  appeared  to  foreign  eyes,  are  to  be  fountTTn  tBc 
familiar  old  books  of  travel  which  formerly  so  incensed 
Americans  against  Mrs.  Trollope ;  and  a  little  later  in  those 
-  ^gffieatures  of _ "  Martin  rhii^Tli^it  "  wjiich^so  displeased 
_  American  sensibilities  that  American  readers  are  prone  to  for- 
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get  how  the  same  book  caricatures  the  English  too,  in  such 
figures  as    Mr.    Pecksniff  and    Mrs.   Sarah   Gamp.     A    very 
different  picture  of  the  Misljlg  West,  a  little  later^  is  to  be 
fni^nd  in  y  hook  which   in  certain  moods  one  is   disposed  for\ 
all  its  ecc en tri citato  call  the  most  admirable  work  of  liter-/ 
.ary  art    as    yet    produced    on    this    rontinpgt-      This    is    that 
Odyssean  story  of  the..Miasisi£Pi .  tp,  which  _Maik  Twain  \ 
gave    the    grotesque    name     of  "  Huckleberry    Flnri"      '*"*"' 
'material   from  which  he  made  this  book  he  carelessly  Aung 
together  a  year  or  two  before  in  a^ramb^in^.aai?5.pjLie™i- 
ji scene es  cbIIm  *'  Life  on  the  Mississi££^][„,.l)»Jrs.  Trollope, 
**Jvlaftin    C'huzzlewit,^  "Life    on     the  __Missi4sippi»"    and 
"  Huckleberry  Finn  "  will  combine  to  give  a  &ir  notion  of 
Western  life  and   charactyr  before  .thc^Ciyil  War. 

J^  picture  of  it,  from  a  different  point  .of.yiew,  may  be 
found  in  a  book  of  which  the  accuracy  has  been  questioned. 
This  is  a  loquacious  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Mr. 
HRrrjflnn-  at  one  time  Lincoln's  partner  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Without  power  enough  either  to  perceive  or  to  set  forth 
the  traits  which  made  Lincoln,  whatever  his, /aults*  the  most 
heroic  American  figure  of  the  nineiecrith  century,  Hemdon, 
^  every-day  Western  lawyer,  was  thoroughly  familiar  .with 
[h^  mvjjty  a^Tij^j  whirh  T.jni;Qlri  gfgjy_iij>j  and  from  which  he 
ultimately  ememed  into_national^jiublic  life.  Herndon,  too, 
was  so  gossipy  that  he  could  not  help  writing  vividly..  As  is 
generally  known,  T,jni;-n1p'f^  fapiilyhistory  resembled  that  of  ^ 
tfc.c  shiftless  immigrants  sketched  by  Mrs.^Kirjcland.  That  so  ^ 
admirably  powerful  a  character  could  spring  from  such  humble 
origin  is  generally  recc^nised  among  the  hopeful  facts  of  our 
national  histoiy,  Hcrndon's  book  reveals  a  phase  of  the  story 
hardly  evident  elsewhere.  As  you  read  the  incidents  of  Lin-  . 
coin's  youth,  whatever  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  or  that, 
you  can  hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  the  social  surroundings 
in  which  his  life  began  were  astonishingly  like  those  of  the  '^ 
Middle  Ages.     These  people,  of  course,  dressed  in  garnients,  ' 
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WiJ  used  wofdi,  and  had  trafdont  which  im^  varions 
occumocct  Moce  early  Ffaacagenct  tunes.  It  i>  hudly 
cxcemve  cota^t  howerer,  that  their  gcnoral  motfal  and  mofal 
cooditiDa  was  mcM^e  Hke  that  atuibiited  to  the  English  peas- 
varj  io  the  days  of  Richard  Cceor  dc  Lion  than  like  any  nairc 
Ei^sb  CKJirmce  OMich  mon  recent.  Amid  the  tdazcd 
inexperieoce  of  Western  life  the  lower  lort  of  Americans  had 
tended  to  reven  towards  a  locia]  state  ancestraUy  cxtioct  cci>> 
turies  before  America  was  discovered.  During  LinaJn's  carcej 
the  West  was  raiwdly  seitlii^;  and  as  you  read  Hcmdon  you 
have  a  curious  scnte  that  months  and  years  axe  doing  the  work 
of  generations  and  centuries.  It  is  as  if  in  1809  Lincoln  bad 
been  bom  under  King  Richard  I. ;  and  when  the  man  was 
fiity  yean  old,  be  was  abreast  oS  our  own  time.  One  thii^ 
which  contributed  to  bis  aoiazing  power  was  this  exceptional 
social  environment,  of  which  Hemdon's  book  gives  so  vivid  a 
picture.  Almost  alone  of  eminent  Americans,  Lincoln  bad 
chanced  to  know  the  inexpeiieoce  of  our  native  country  in 
almost  all  its  phases. 

In  our  Western  regions  this  cxtraordinaiy  confusion  of  the 
centuries  is  not  yet  past.  The  essay  which  Mr.  Owen  Wister 
'  has  prefixed  to  his  stories,  "Red  Men  and  White,"  points  out 
that  in  the  Far  West  there  are  still  r^ons  of  which  the  civili- 
sation is  much  less  mature  than  that  of  Elizabethan  England. 
Everybody  knows  that  our  national  government  has  somehow 
to  reconcile  the  purposes  and  interests  of  sociedes  widely  dif- 
ferent in  climatic  conditions  and  historic  origin.  Even  New 
England  and  New  York  differ  in  some  respects ;  both  alike 
differ  from  the  older  Southern  colonies;  and  the  Northwest 
differs  from  the  Southwest,  and  Louisiana  from  everything 
else }  and  so  do  the  r^ions  of  Spanish  origin.  Mr.  Wister 
points  out  the  less  salient  fact  that  varying  phases  of  Ameri- 
can inexperience  have  thrown  certain  parts  of  our  country 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  while  others  amid  accumulaung 
experience  have  advanced  to  fiiUy  modern  conditions.     The 
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problem  of  our  national  politics,  then,  is  even  more  compli- 
cated than  it  has  seemed;  we  must  reconcile  di£Ferences 
which  extend  not  only  through  widely  divergent  space,  but 
also  through  generations  and  centuries  of  social  and  historic 

From  the  causes  at  which  we  have  glanced,  two  or  three 
familiar  results  have  followed.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the 
greater  part  of  our  country  was  still  a  wilderness,  and  Central 
New  York  itself  a  region  where  native  Indians  still  lingered. 
To-day,  it  is  said,  almost  every  available  acre  throughout  the 
United  States  is  in  private  ownership ;  'and  regions  which 
within  living  memory  were  still  unbroken  prairie  are  the  sites  of 
cities  more  populous  than  New  York  or  Boston  was  fifty  years 
ago.  From  influences  quite  beyond  human  control,  then,  the  \ 
energies  of  our  Western  people  have  devoted  themselves  to  / 
the  conquest  of  Nature  on  a  scale  hitherto  unattemptcd.  No' 
wonder  the  most  salient  trait  of  our  great  confused  West  seems 
enthusiasm  for  material  prosperity  as  distinguished  from  spiritual^ 
or  intellectual  ideals.  Yet  there  are  such  things  as  Western 
ideals,  diiferent  from  the  older  ideals  of  New  England,  but  per- 
haps as  admirable.  Though  these  have  not  yet  expressed  them- 
selves in  literary  form,  they  assumed,  some  few  years  ago,  a 
plastic  form  which  must  deeply  have  impressed  any  one  who 
saw  it. 

When,  in  1893,  the  World's  Fair  was  held  at  Chicago,  one 
might  have  expected  colossal  crudity  of  taste.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  buildings,  to  be  sure,  were  not  always  Western 
men ;  but  the  controlling  spirit  which  enabled  the  architect- 
ural energy  of  America  to  concentrate  itself  in  an  imagina- 
tive efFort  hitherto  unapproached  came  almost  wholly  from 
Chicago.  The  structures  which  grew  from  this  spirit  and 
energy  became  an  imaginatively  stimulating  expression  of 
noble  Esthetic  temper.  Whatever  their  imperfection  of 
detail,  they  were  imperially  beautiful.  That  transitory  city,' 
too,  which  the  energy  of  western  America  thus  for  a  moment 
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created,  had  a  tran^tory  population  drawn  mostly  from  those 
regions  which  we  still  call  Western.  For  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  long  journeys  weighed  more  and  more  on  people 
from  a  distance.     As  you  watched  this    passing   population 

t.  day  by  day,  you  felt  growing  surprise  and  admiration  at  their 
simplicity  of  feeling,  their  eagerness  to  delight  in  excellence, 
and  their  cheerful  observance  of  public  order.  For  one  thing, 
\  — a  mere  detail, — there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
1  ordinary  people  of  America  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink 
'  rtiust  necessarily  lead  to  wide-spread  drunkenness,  —  whence 
the  prohibitory  legislation  so  frequently  vexatious  to  civilised 
travellers  in  the  United  States.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
intoxicating  drinks  were  freely  sold ;  and  the  daily  visitors  num- 
bered hundreds  of  thousands.  They  were  people,  too,  of  widely 
various  social  origin.  Yet  there  was  hardly  more  evidence  of 
drunkenness  than  if  the  vice  had  never  existed.  The  general 
manner  of  the  crowd,  too,  though  lacking  the  unconscious  grace 
which  one  finds  in  gatherings  of  older  nations,  was  good- 
humoured  and  polite.  If  the  citizens  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  West  who  came  to  Chicago  during  those  few  weeks  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  western  America,  the  West  is  a  region 
from  which  in  time  to  come  we  may  hope  for  broader  and 
more  superbly  imaginative  expression  than  any  which  America 
has  hitherto  known. 

As  yet,  however,  this  great  confused  West  has  not  devel- 

'  /oped  any  such  unity  of  character  as  has  marked  our  elder 
regions  j  and  happily  most  of  the  writers  who  pleasantly  and 
worthily  express  certain  aspects  of  Western  life  are  still  living. 
On  the  serious  literature  of  the  West,  then,  we  cannot  touch  in 
detail.  Its  chief  feature  seems  to  be  those  short  stories  which 
set  forth  with  accuracy,  if  not  with  lasting  vitality,  the  local 
characteristics  of  California  or  of  Kentucky,  of  Arkansas,  of 
Arizona,  or  of  wherever  else.  In  Chicago,  meantime,  at  this 
moment  the  most  populous  and  characteristic  Western  city, 
there  is  considerable  publication ;   and  this  includes  a  fort- 
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nightly  paper,  the  "  Dial,"  which  seems  at  present  the  most 
unbiassed,  good-humoured,  and  sensible  organ  of  American 
criticism.  In  general,  however.  Western  literary  expression 
is  still  confined  to  popular  journalism. 

Though  American  newspapers,  particularly  of  that  ex- 
tremely unacademic  kind  popular  in  the  West,  can  hardly  be 
brought  within  any  definition  of  literature,  they  form,  for  better 
or  worse,  the  only  habitual  reading  of  most  native  Americans. 
Offensive  though  they  generally  be  to  taste,  then,  and  often 
to  civic  morals  as  well.  Western  newspapers  are  significant  in 
such  considerations  as  ours.  Th«r  most  obvious  trait  is  sen-  X 
sationalism.  So  long  as  news  is  exciting,  they  care  little  -^ 
whether  it  prove  true.  In  a  deliberate  efibrt  to  please  an 
untutored  public,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  play  00  every  passing 
prejudice  of  the  moment ;  and,  written  for  the  most  part  by 
people  of  small  education,  often  mere  boys,  their  style  in 
every  phase  but  one  is  apt  to  be  thoroughly  vicious.  Almost 
all,  however,  display  one  merit  which  atones  for  numberless 
errors ;  almost  all  are  readable,  to  a  degree  which  even  ^ 
educated   minds  find    insidiously  attractive. 

As  you  grow  familiar  with  American  newspapers,  it  appears 
that  besides  their  chief  function  of  purveying  news  in  a  man- 
ner welcome  to  uneducated  readers  they  undertake  to  provide 
such  readers  with  fragmentary  matter  of  which  the  substance 
comes  nearer  to  literature.  In  recognised  "  depanments,"  you 
will  find  many  items  of  general  information;  many  scraps  of 
verse,  too,  some  of  which  approaches  poetry ;  and,  above  all, 
in  most  papers  of  much  pretension  you  are  apt  to  find  r^ular 
contributions  intended  simply  to  make  you  laugh. 

.Mi''"V  ^'•"'"  'his  ■'iP'.'lC'^.. —  ^^  comic  columns  of  American  \ 
newspapers,  —  there  has  tended  to  develop  a  kind  of  native 
expressiga,  hardly  recognised  forty  years  ago  and  now  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  our  most  characteristic.    .This  is  what 
is  commonly  called  American   humour. 

Some  vdn  of  humour,  of  course,  has  existed  in  America 
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almost  from  the  beyinniint.  In  the  admirable  atialytic  index 
of  Stcdman  and  Hutchinson's  "Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture," American  humour  is  held  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
i6^jj^when  Nathaniel  Ward,  minister  of  Ipswich,  published 
nis  "  Simple  Cobbler  oT'Agawaip^]^  work  which  contains 
^ijriral  ^IcBtche^  of  character  in  the  regular  seventeenth- 
■'niTtl''y  mi"i"^r  There  was  plenty  of  conventional  humour, 
too,  in  the  literature  of  the  Americjfl  Rfivolut^on.  Hookm- 
son's  "  Battle  of  ^he  Kegs,'^  how  ever,  the  most  familiar  ex~ 
Tmple  of  this,  needs  only  comparison  with  Cowper's  nearly 
contemporary  "John  Gilpin  "  to  reveal  that  its  chief  ^Ajnericaii 
trait  is  a  somewHat  unskilful  touch,  franklin's  humour  was 
somewhat  more  natJQiial  i  that__lett£r  of  his  to_a  London  news- 
■,  abou^i260j  proved  the  most  hard-headed  and  versadle 
ighteenth-centuiy  Americans  to  have  been  capable  of  a 
grave  confusion  of  fact  and  nonsense  which  reminds  one  of 
Mark  Twain's.  Among  our  acknowledged  men  of  letters,  in 
later  days,  several  hare  won  recognition  largely  by  means  of 
their  humorous  passages.  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker,"  for 
example,  founded  his  reputation  by  just  such  confusion  of  literal 
statement  with  extravagance  as  made  Franklin's  letter  amus- 
ing fifty  years  before  and  Mark  Twain's  *'  Innocents  Abroad  " 
fifty  years  later ;  in  all  three,  you  are  constantly  perplexed  as 
to  what  is  so  and  what  not.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
you  find  again  in  Lowell's  "  Fable  for  Critics "  and  his 
"  Biglow  Papers."  The  humour  of  Parson  Wilbur's  intermi- 
nable introductions,  to  be  sure,  seems  mostly  of  the  ponderous 
old  English  type ;  hut  the  verses  themselves,  amid  all  their 
extravagance  of  dialect  and  puns,  now  and  again  state  grave 
truths  in  solemnly  plain  terms,  and  sometimes  rise  into  noble 
i  poetry.  In  the  "Monument  and  the  Bridge,"  the  last  of 
I  Lowell's  poems  at  which  we  happened  to  glance,  these  traits 
'  arc  instantly  apparent.  Holmes,  too,  was  so  humorous  in 
I  temper  that  when,  during  his  last  visit  to  England,  he  had 
the   pleasure  of  seeing  his   portrait   in    "  Vanity    Fair,"  he 
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must  have  felt  quiet  amusement  at  the  brief  biography  which 
accompanied    it   with  the   statement   that  so   conservative 
Boston  gentleman  was  a  typically  American  "  funny  fellow, 

No  criticism  could  have  shown  much  less  understanding 
of  Holmes's  real  position  in  our  letters.  JJKp,.  J^owell  and 
Irving^  and  in  miin^  res;<»:ts  Eraoldia.  Jumsdf,  Holscs^was 
not  only  American  in  his  humorous  habit  of.  shiRing  from 
seriousness  toT)urlesque,lin?  from  burlesque  back  to  sertous- 

~ness^~atinpn)eots  when  ^ou  least  exp^Stcd*  but,  like  almost 
all  American  men  of  letters  in  his  generation,  he  was  a  man 
of  distinction.  Whatever  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
the  writers  whom  we  have  con»dered,  their  fun,  like  thetr 
seriousness  and  their  commonplace,  is  of  the  sort  which  char-^ 
acterises  gentlemen.  Democratic  though  our  country  be, 
those  actually  recognised  as  our  men  of  letters,  even  if,  like 
Franklin  or  Whittier,  of  simple  origin,  have  generally  pos- 
sessed in  their  ripeness  a  personal  dignity,  at  once  conscious 
and  willingly  acknowledged.  In  momentarily  distinguished 
form,  then,  American  humour  first  declared  itself.  The  form 
wETcIi  has  been  developing  in  Western  newspapers  has  other 

_  traits. 

The  chief  of  these,  which  is  inherent  in  the  popularity  of 
Western  ^journal ism,  is  hard  to  define,  but  palpable  and 
vital.  It  amounts  to_a  general  assumption  that  everybody  1 
whom  you  address  will  entirely  understand  whatever  you  say.  ' 
SttVii  an  assumption  implies  broad  human  feeling.  We  all 
know  that  men  differ  not  only  in  temperament,  but  also  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  their  lives ;  and  most  of  us 
are  over-conscious  of  such  differences.  Now  and  again,  how- 
ever, you  come  across  somebody  who  contagiously  assumes 
-that^or  all  our^diffcrcnccs  every  human  being  is  really  human, 
'"  ■  ■'  ;uloui 


ftnd  so  that   everybody's  emotions,  sublime  or   ridiculous,  may 
,  generally  be  excited  in  the  same  way.     A  familiar  example  of 
the  temper  now  in  mind  pervaded  a  kind  of  entertainment  fre- 
quent in  America  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  — the  negro  min- 
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strcl  tbom,  now  tendii^  to  vanish  in  pcrfonnanca  like  those 
of  London  munc  halb.  In  thece  shows  i  numbo'  of  men 
would  daub  their  &ces  with  burnt  cork,  would  dress  tbemsdves 
in  preposterous  burlesque  of  the  florid  taste  sdll  characteristic 
of  negroes,  and  sitting  in  a  tow  would  sing  songs  and  tell 
stories.  The  songs  were  sometimes  sentimental,  the  stories 
almost  always  extrav^antly  comic ;  but  undcHying  one  and  all 
was  an  assumption  that  eveiybody  who  heard  what  the  per- 
formers said  was  familiar  with  eveiything  they  knew,  —  not 
only  with  local  allusions  and  human  nature,  but  also  with  the 
vefy  names  and  personal  oddities  of  the  individuals  they  men- 
tioned. To  phrase  the  thing  colloquially,  the  whole  perform- 
ance assumed  that  we  were  all  in  the  crowd.  You  will  find 
a  touch  of  this  temper  in  FalstafT,  plenty  of  it  in  ^j^icha. 
Pahza*  you  win  find  it,  too,  in  the  conventional  pca^onages 
of  the  old  European  stage,  — >  Policinello  or  SganarelJe ;  you 
will  find  it  in  the  mountebanks  who  have  plied  their  trade 
throughout  human  history.  This  temper  is  obviously  akin  to 
that  broadly  human  feeling  which  underlies  all  great  works  of 
bating  art.  The  more  we  can  assume  that  everybody  is 
human,  the  more  human  our  literary  work  will  be. 

Some  such  trait  as  this  pervades  the  "  fmmy  "  columns-of 
American  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  West^  and  it  is 
mostly  from  these  columns^th_at_^Amsi[caj?_hji_nipi^jbig  empig^d 
into  what  approach  it  has  made  to  literary  fonn.  Generally, 
of  course,  this  humour,  like  other  recent  phases  of  American 
expression,  has  come  from  men  still  living,  and  so  is  beyond 
our  range ;  but  at  least  three  familiar  humorous  figures  who 
are  no  longer  with  us  typify  the  kind  of  literary  impulse  now 
in  mind.  The  first  was  George  Horatio  r>i»rkjf^  j^n  army, 
nffiyy,  Ijnrn  of  a  good  Massachusetts  family  in  182^,  who 
SE.e"t  a  gnnH  A^sA  of  his  life  in  the  West,  particularly  in  Cali- 
Jornw,  Here,  under_the  name  of  ^ohn  Phcenix,  he  took  to 
jKrittn^  whimsical  letters  for  the  ,new$papeia^  two  volumes  oL 
which  had  been  collected  and  published  before  his  death  in      ' 
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1S61.  In  their  day,  "  Phcenixiana  "  and  the  ^'  SquJbob  Pa- 
pcra."  which  grotesquely  satirise  life  in  California  during  the 
early  days  of  American  control  there,  were  popularalPover 
the  countiy.  To-day  one  feels  their  extravagance  more  than 
their  fun ;  jhe  yhgle_thing  seems  overdone.  John  Phnnix, 
hnufi^rr^  yyae  iiffHniihteHly  among^thc  earliest  humourists  of  a 
school  which  hat  '^fltlffj  '"  prM'"'''  ^^''U''^  ^^^  better  worlc. 

About  ten  years  after  his  time  there  came  into  notice  a  man 
whose  name  is  still  remembered  both  at  home  and  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  Charles  Farrar  Browqe^bprn  at  Waterford, 
Main^^  in  jjfj^^  At  first  a  printer,  then  a  newspaper  man, 
he  drifted  to  Ohjo,  where  abpi|t_j8^  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Clevmnd  "  Plain  Dealec."  For  this  he  began  Xo, 
ffritCf  oypT  the  signature  of  Artcmus  Ward»  humorous  articles 
which  carried  both  the. '.'.Plain  Dealer  "and_his  pseudonym 
all  over'  tTie  countrv^lust  before  the  Civil  War  he  took 
-''harEff  '^^  "  comic  weekly  newspaperln  New  York.  The 
.war  brought  this  venture  to  an  end  •■  for  the  rest  of- his . life 
he  «yas  a  "  funny  "  Iff m rff*" ;  hp  <i''''j_ 'j^  England  on  a  lecturing 


tpur_in 1867.  ^Like  the   humour  of  .John  Phoenix,  that  of 

Artemus  Ward   now   seems  tediously    extravagnt ;  _but   the 
«senceo£jtJiES  in  his  inextricable  confusion  of  fagt  and  non- 
sense .__Hs_Qfien_assumes_the  character  of  a  travelling  show- 
man, remotely  resembling   the  late   Mr.  Barnum,  in  which  | 
character  he  has  interviews  not  only  with  typical  individuals  I 
of  various  classes,  but  with  all  sorts  of  notable  persons,  from 
Brigham  Young  to  Queen  Victoria.     With  all  these  he  v. 
the  most  intimate  terms ;  the  fun  lies  chiefly  in  the  grotesque  I 
incongruity  between  the  persons  concerned  and  what  they  say. 
Like  Lowell  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  he  emphasised  his  jests  / 
with  mad  misspelling  and  the  like ;  but  all  his  vagaries  cam 
conceal  the  sober  confusion  of  fact  and  nonsense  which  grot 
his  temper  with  that  of  Lowell  and  Irving  and  the  other 
humourists  of  our  standard  literature.    Essentially,  however^  a 
we  have  seen,  Lowell  and  living  and  Holmes  and  the  rest  were 
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I  gentlemen  and  men  of  taste ;  poor  Artemus  Ward  wa«  neither^y 
"Personally  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  far  from  reputable  that 
even  in  his  palmy  days  as  a  Cleveland  reporter  the  better  sort 
of  people  in    that    Ohio  city    let   him   severely  alone;    and 
throughout  the  volumes  in  which  his  newspaper  articles  were"-~-^ 
from  time  to  time  collected,  although  you  find  no  indecency,     / 
you  will  find  no  vestige  of  taste.     The  extreme  extravagance     I 
of  Artemus  Ward,  however,   peculiarly   commended   him   to    I 
many  readers  in   England,  who   found  his  work  so  different 
from  what    they  were  used  to,  that  they  welcomed  him  as 
Jcharacteristically   American. 

f '  tn  the  history  of  American  newspaper  humour  the  grotesque 
extra vaganccjpf  Artemus_Ward  stands  midway. between. ihaL 
pf^ohn  Phoenix  and  that  of  the,  writ^re  who  are  still  at  work._ 
The  personal  career  of  the  man,  no  longer  living,  who  may  be 
taken  to  represent  this  later  stage  of  development  resembled 
that  of  Artemus  Ward.  David  Ross  Locke  was  born  in  a 
country  village  of  New  York  in  i8^|^.  Kike  Artemus  Ward, 
he  was  a  printer,  later  a  rsitoilcr,  and  later  still,  editor  of  a 
local  newspaper  in  Ohio.  At  the  Kenning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  b egan"T5 "write  pol i tical  satires  over  the  signature  of 
Petroleum  V.  Nasb^.  The  preposterousness  of^  this  _pseu- 
donym  typifies  the  absurdity  of  his  misspelt  and  .otherwise 
eccentric  stvl^  His  satire,  however,  which  was  widely  cir- 
culated at  a  moment  of  national  crisis,  jealt  with  matters  of 
jignificaiCfi—  fltJiai^jauiKuiiLtimately  to  know  the  border 
redons  between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  was  a  strong 
.ynifinjlian;-and  with  all  the  grotesque  mannerisms  of  a  new?- 
.  jti^poJlumoucist  is  jatirised  SoutlTeffn'characteraricrthq^gphSw^ 
^^ J^^nbera  character  .srjtfi.gh  symjathised  with  the  constttu- 
ti_onal  contcotioos.of  .the  Confederacy.  Nasb/s  work,  then, 
had  in  its  day  political  importance ;  it  really  helped  solidify 
and  strengthen  Union  sentiment.  In  1865,  Mr.  Locke  be- 
came editor  of  the  "Toledo  Blade;"  and  he  survived  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  until  1 888.     His  work  as  a  humourist,  however, 
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.  belongs  to  the .  Civil  War  and  to  the  disturbed  ensuing  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  against  whom  some  of  his 
^ost^itiless  satire  was  directed..     TilC  Nasby,  letters  purport 
to  come  From  a  place  called  "  Confederate  X-Roads,|'  and  t« 
be  written  by  a  good-for-nothing  Southern  politic  ianwith  no 
redeeming  trait  except  a  Falstaffiaii'prcsumptian  that  evciy- 
/    body  will  agree  with^him.     Addressing  himself  directly  to  the 
I     every-day  readers  of  an  Ohio  newspaper,  and  popular  through- 
I     out  the  Northern  States,  Nasby  was  at  once  a  characteristic 
I     newspaper   humourist  and  a   satirist  of  consideiable  power. 
I    His  work,  then,   has   considerable   interest   for   students  of 
I    Anjerican   political  history. 

Though,  in  general,  American  newspaper  humour  is  not  so~| 
significant,  it  has  retained  from  Nasby's  day  the  sort  of  con-  I 
tag^Qus  vitality  found  throughout  his  writings  j  and  in  one  or  *• 
two  cases  of  men  still  living  it  has  emerged  into  something 
more  notable.  In  one  case,  indeed,  it  has  resulted  in  literary  j 
work  so  charactenstically  American,  and  so  widely  varied,  i 
that  while  happily  the  author  in  question  is  not  yet  a  posthu-  I 
mous  subject  for  such  study  as  ours,  it  is  impossible  not  to  men-  I 
tion  bis  name.  If  there  be  any  contemporary  work  at  once  ' 
thoroughly  American,  and,  for  all  its  errors  of  taste,  full  of  I 
indications  that  the  writer's  power  would  have  been  exceptional  I 
anywhere,  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Clemens,  more  widely  known  as  1 
Mark  Twain. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  say  of  our  great  confused 
West,  that  just  as  surely  as  New  England  has  made  its  mark 
in  the  literary  history  of  America,  so  as  yet  this  West  has  not. 
Its  general  literary  condition  resembles  that  of  the  South,  and 
of  New  York  in  the  days  which  have  followed  the  Knicker- 
bocker School.  Its  varied,  swiftly  changing  life  has  not  yet 
ripened  into  an  experience  which  can  possibly  find  lasting 
expression. 
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So  at  hit  vre  come  to  the  question  of  what  America  is  doii^ 
in  literature  to-day.  At  this,  of  course,  we  must  glance  very 
generally.  Living  men,  we  decided  long  ago,  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  study ;  we  may  properly  inquire  only  what 
literary  symptoms  wc  discern  in  our  new  nation,  which  almost 
within  our  own  time  has  tamed  and  settled  the  American  con- 
^    t  from  lea  to  sea. 

Old  New  York,  we  saw,  expressed  itself  in  our  first 
school  of  renascent  writing,  which  withered  away  with  the 
"  ICnickerbocker  Magazine  i  "  and  modern  New  York  seems 
doing  little  more  than  contemplate  the  forces  from  which  by 
and  by  some  newer  and  deeper  literature  may  emei^.  New 
England  ripened  into  renascent  expression ;  but  its  Renais- 
sance is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  many  aspects  the 
New  Eng^d  of  to-day  seems  otherwise  past  its  prime.  In 
the  older  South,  literature  was  never  highly  developed ;  and 
the  Civil  War  is  hardly  yet  so  remote  as  to  allow  the  new 
I  South  to  have  declared  its  final  character.  The  West^  too, 
f  has  not  yet  reached  maturity.  The  America  of  the  future, 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  a  country  in  which  the  forces  which 
have  gathered  separately  may  finally  fuse  into  a  centralised 
nationality  more  conscious  and  more  powerful  than  we  have 
yet  known.  It  becomes  interesting,  then,  to  inquire  what 
literary  symptoms,  ,jf  J-^Yi  afc  common  to  our  whole  country, 
what  kind  of  expression  is  now  familiar  throughout  it. 

The  newspaper  we  have  seen,  for  one  thing,  crude,  sensa- 
tional, and  mostly  addressed  to  the   unthinking  classes.     It 
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cmci^es  into  Uteraiy  quality,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  form  of  a 
recldcss  humour  whose  history  shows  something  hke  develop- 
ment. This  humour  is  always  extravagant,  generally  deficient 
in  taste,  and  mostly  ephemeral ;  but  its  underlying  trait  seems 
like  that  of  the  humour  which  has  enlivened  our  standard 
literature.  Our  American  temper  has  a  shrewd  sense  of  fact. 
Its  instinctive  conception  of  fun  seems  to  lie  in  a  preposter* 
ous  confusion  of  bard  fact  with  wild  nonsense,  complicated 
and  freshly  confused  by  a  superficially  grave  manner.  Its 
jumps  from  serious  things  to  things  which  no  human  being 
could  cake  seriously,  and  back  again,  arc  incalculably  sudden. 
What  looks  like  a  vital  trait  in  all  this  is  the  tendency  among 
the  "  funny  men  "  of  our  newspapers  to  deal  with  ^t  in  grow- 
ingly  mature  spirit.  Arterous  Ward  came  nearer  life  than 
John  Phoenix,  Nasby  than  Artemus  Ward  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  recent  of  our  newspaper  humourists  seem  rather  more 
firmly  poised  than  Nasby.  So  hx^  this  phase  of  American 
literature  has  produced  nothing  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  last.  From  this  broadly  popular  origin,  however, 
may  perhaps  come  in  future  some  lasting  development.  At 
least,  if  a  man  should  appear  in  America  with  such  gifts  as 
now  and  again  have  made  the  humourists  of  other  countries 
'jnmortal,  that  man  would  find  ready  a  vehicle  of  expression 
and  a  public  which  might  help  him  to  produce  works  of  humour 
at  once  permanent  and  characteristically  national. 

Though  newspapers  arc  incalculably  the  most  popular 
vehicles  of  modern  American  expression,  there  are  other  such 
vehicles  generally  familiar  to  our  educated  classes.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  illustrated  monthly  magazines  published 
in  New  York.  These,  ^hich  circulate  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  go  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  pro- 
vide the  ordinary  American  citizen  of  to-day  with  his  nearest 
approach  to  literature.  A  glance  through  any  volume  of  any 
of  them  will  show  that  the  literary  form  which  most  luxuri- 
antly flourishes  in  their  pages  is  the  short  story.     This  de- 
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vclopment  of  short  stories  is  panly  a  question  of  business. 
Short  stories  have  usually  been  more  profitabte  to  writets  and 
more  convenient  to  editors  than  long  novels  ;  and  at  this  moment 
poetry  seems  not  to  appeal  to  any  considerable  public  taste. 
Partly,  however,  this  prevalence  of  short  stories  seems  nation- 
ally characteristic  of  American  as  distinguished  from  English 
men  of  letters.  Of  iatc,  no  doubt,  England  has  produced  one 
or  two  writers  who  do  this  kind  of  work  extraordinanly  well ; 
there  is  no  living  American,  for  example,  whose  stories  equal 
those  of  Mr.  Kipling ;  but  Mr.  Kipling,  a  remarkable  master  of 
this  difficult  literary  form,  is  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon 
in  English  literature.  From  the  days  of  Washington  Irving, 
on  the  other  hand,  Americans  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
write  short  stories  rather  better  than  anything  else.  The  older 
short  stories  of  America  —  Irving's  and  Poe's  and  even  Haw- 
thorne's —  were  generally  romantic  in  both  impulse  and  man- 
ner. Accordingly,  however  local  their  sentiment  may  have 
been,  and  however  local  in  certain  cases  their  descriptive  pas- 
sages, they  were  not  precisely  documents  from  which  local 
conditions  might  be  inferred.  The  short  stories  of  modern 
Americans  differ  from  these  by  being  generally  realistic  in  im- 
pulse and  local  in  detail.  We  have  stones  of  decaying  New 
England,  stories  of  the  Middle  West,  stories  of  the  Ohio 
region  and  Chicago  stories,  stories  of  the  Southwest,  stories  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  California,  of  Virginia  and  of 
Georgia.  In  plot  these  generally  seem  conventionally  insig- 
nificant. Their  characters,  too,  have  hardly  reached  such 
development  as  to  become  recognised  national  types.  These 
characters,  however,  are  often  typical  of  the  regions  which 
have  invested  them ;  and  the  description  of  these  regions  ts 
frequently  rendered  in  elaborate  detail  with  workmanlike 
effectiveness.  On  the  whole,  like  all  the  literature  of  the 
moment,  in  England  and  in  America  alike,  these  short  stories 
lack  distinction.  The  people  who  write  them,  one  is  apt  to 
feel,  are  not  Olympian  in  temper,  but  Bohemian.     Our  Amer- 
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ican  Bohemia,  however,  is  not  quite  like  that  of  the  old  world ; 
at  least,  it  is  free  from  the  kind  of  recklessness  which  one  so 
often  associates  with  such  regions;  and  the  writing  of  our 
Bohemians  preserves  something  of  that  artistic  conscience 
which  always  makes  the  form  of  careful  American  work  finer 
than  that  of  prevalent  work  in  the  old  country.  In  the  short 
stories  of  American  magazines,  then,  so  familiar  throughout 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  second  ^pe  of  popular  literature 
not  at  present  developed  into  masterly  form,  but  ready  to  a^rd 
both  a  vehicle  and  a  public  to  any  writer  of  masterly  power 
who  may  arise. 

We  have  glanced  at  two  of  the  forms  which  seem  growing 
to  literary  ripeness  in  America,  —  the  newspaper  and  the  pop- 
ular magazine.  There  is  only  one  other  form  whose  present 
popularity  is  anything  like  so  con^derable ;  this  is  the  stage. 
So  far,  to  be  sure,  the  American  theatre  has  produced  no  work 
which  can  claim  serious  consideration.  During  the  last  half- 
century,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  stage  has  developed 
all  over  the  country  a  popularity  and  an  organbation  which 
seem  favourable  to  serious  expression  in  the  future.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  there  were  very  few  theatres  in  the 
United  States ;  in  many  places,  indeed,  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  stage  was  as  blind  as  that  of  the  Puritans  who  closed 
the  English  theatres  in  164a.  To-day  travelling  dramatic 
companies  patrol  the  continent.  Every  town  has  its  theatre, 
and  every  theatre  its  audience.  Until  now,  to  be  sure,  the  plays 
most  popular  in  America  have  generally  come  straight  from 
Europe,  and  the  plays  made  here  have  been  apt  unintelligently 
to  follow  European  models.  Now  and  again,  however,  there 
have  appeared  signs  that  various  types  of  American  character 
could  be  represented  on  the  stage  with  great  popular  eflect^ 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  theatre  has  provided  us 
with  an  increasing  number  of  skilful  actors.  A  large  though 
thoughtless  public  of  theatre-goers,  a  school  of  professional 
actors  who  can  intell^ently  present  a  wide  variety  of  character, 
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and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  theatrical  men  to  pro- 
duce, amid  stupidly  conventional  surroundings,  vivid  studies 
from  life,  again  represent  conditions  of  promise.  If  a  dnuna- 
tist  of  commanding  power  should  arise  in  this  country,  he 
might  find  ready  more  than  a  few  of  the  conditions  from 
which  lasung  dramatic  literatures  have  flashed  into  existence. 

At  this  moment  newspaper  humour,  the  short  stories  of  the 
magazines,  and  the  popular  stage  seem  the  sources  from  which 
a  characteristic  American  literature  is  most  likely  to  spring. 
The  America  of  the  future  can  probably  be  expressed  only  in 
some  broadly  popular  form ;  and  these  three  forms  are  the  only 
ones  which  at  present  seem  to  promise  broad  popularity.  At 
present,  however,  none  of  these  forms,  any  more  than  the 
traditional  forms  which  flourished  earlier,  are  copiously  fruit- 
ful. In  America,  as  in  England,  and  indeed  as  in  all  Europe, 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  seemed  artis- 
tically less  important,  less  s^niiicant,  less  lasting,  than  those 
which  lately  preceded.  The  world  is  passing  through  expe- 
rience too  confused,  too  troubled,  too  uncertain,  for  ripe 
expression;  and  America  seems  more  and  more  growing  to 
be  just  another  pan  of  the  world. 
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The  literary  history  of  America  is  the  story,  under  new 
conditions,  of  those  ideals  which  a  common  language  has 
compelled  America,  almost  unawares,  to  share  with  England. 
Elusive  though  they  be,  ideals  arc  the  souls  of  the  nations 
which  cherish  them,  ^  the  living  spirits  which  waken  nation- 
ality into  being,  and  which  often  preserve  its  memory  long 
after  its  life  has  ebbed  away.  Denied  by  the  impatience 
which  will  not  seek  them  where  they  smoulder  beneath  the 
cinders  of  cant,  derided  by  the  near-sighted  wisdom  which  is 
content  with  the  world-old  commonplace  of  how  practice 
must  always  swerve  from  precept,  they  mysteriously,  resur- 
gently  persist. 

The  ideals  which  for  three   hundred   years  America  and 
England  have  cherished,  alike  yet  apart,  are  ideals  of  morality 
and  of  government, — of  right  and  of  rights.     Whoever  ha5~^ 
lived  his  conscious  life  in  the  terms  of  our  language,  so  satu-    | 
rUed  with  the  temper  and  the  phrases  both  of  the  English    ,' 
Bible  and  of  English  Law,  has  perforce  learned  that,  how-    . 
ever    he    may    stray,   he    cannot    escape    the    duty    which  J 
bids  us  do  right  and  maintain  our  rights.     General  as  these 
phrases  must  seem,  —  common  at  first  glance  to  the  serious 
moments  of  all  men  everywhere,  —  they  have,  for  us  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking race,  a  meaning  peculiarly  our  own.     Though 
Englishmen   have  prated  enough  and  to  spare,  and   though 
Americans  have  declaimed  about  human  rights  more   nebu- 
lously still,  the  r^hts  for  which  Englishmen  and  Americans 
alike  have  been  eager  to  fight  and  to  die  are  no  prismatic 
fencies   gleaming   through   clouds   of   conflicting   Ic^ic   and 
metaphor;    they  are  that  living  body  of  customs  and  duties 
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and  privileges,  which  a  process  very  Uke  physical  growth  has 
made  the  vital  condition  of  our  national  existence.  Throu^i 
immemorial  experience,  the  rights  which  we  most  jealously 
cherish  have  proved  themselves  safely  favourable  at  once 
to  prosperity  and  to   righteousness. 

Threatened  throughout  history,  both  from  without  and 
from  within,  these  rights  can  be  preserved  by  nothing  short 
of  eternal  vigilance.  In  this  we  have  been  faithful,  until 
our  deepest  ideal  of  public  duty,  wbtch  marks  Englishmen  and 
Americans  apart  from  others,  and  side  by  side,  has  long 
ago  defined  itself.  The  vitally  growing  rights  bequeathed 
us  by  our  fathers,  we  must  protect,  not  only  from  invasion 
or  aggression  attempted  by  other  races  than  ours,  but  also 
from  the  internal  ravages  both  of  reaction  and  ot  revolution. 
In  loyalty  to  this  conception  of  duty,  the  nobler  minds  of 
England  and  of  America  have  always  been  at  one. 

Yet  to  careless  eyes  the  two  countries  have  long  seemed 
parted  by  a  chasm  wider  even  than  the  turbulent  and  foggy 
Atlantic.  Wide  it  has  surely  been,  but  never  so  vague  as 
to  interpose  between  them  the  shoreless  gulf  of  sundered 
principle.  The  differences  which  have  kept  England  and 
America  so  long  distinct  have  arisen  from  no  more  fatal 
cause  than  unwitting  and  temporary  conflicts  of  their  common 
law.  The  origin  of  both  countries,  as  we  know  them  to-^Iay, 
was  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  all  its  sponta- 
neity, all  its  enthusiasm,  all  its  untired  versatility.  From  this 
origin  England  has  sped  faster  and  further  than  America. 
Throughout  two  full  centuries,  then,  America  and  England 
have  faithfully,  honestly  quarrelled  as  to  just  what  rights  and 
liberties  were  truly  sanctioned  by  the  law  which  has  remained 
common  to  both. 

How  their  native  tempers  began  to  diverge  we  have 
already  seen.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England 
proceeded  from  its  spontaneous,  enthusiasdc  Elizabethan  ver- 
■atUity,   through    the    convulsions    of  the    Civil    Wars,   to 
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Cromwell's  Commonwealth;  and  from  the  Commonwealth, 
through  the  baseness  of  the   Restoration  and  the  renewing 
health  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  to  that  state  of  parliamcnt- 
aiy  government  which,  in  vitally  altering  form,  still  persists. 
English    literature  meanwhile   proceeded   from   the   age   of 
Shakspcre,  through  the  ^e  of  Milton,  to  the  age  of  Dryden. 
During   this  same    seventeenth   century,  —  the   century    of 
American    immigration,  —  the    course   of  American    histoiy 
was   interrupted   by   no  such   convulsion    as   the   wars   and 
tumults  which  destroyed  Elizabethan   England.      American 
character,  then,  which  from  the  banning  possessed  its  still 
persistent  power  of  absorbing  immigration,  preserved   much 
of  the  sponuneity,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the'  versatility  trans- 
ported hither  from  the  mother  country  when  Virginia  and. 
New    England   were   founded.      So   far   as   literature   weirfT/. 
meantime,    seventeenth-century     America     expressed    itself  / 
only    in    occasional    historical    records,    and    in    a    deluge  | 
of  Calvinistic   theology.      Though  long  since  abated,  these 
Jirst  outpourings  of  New  England  have  left  indelible  traces. 
Partly  to   them,  and  still  more  to  the  devout  source   from 
which  they  welled,  is  due  the  instinctive  devotion  of  America/ 
to  such  ideals  <5f  absolute  right  and  truth  as  were   inhcrentl 
in  the  passionate  idealism  of  the  Puritans.   ,..'-''^ 

It  was  here  that  America  most  distinctly  parted  from  the 
mother  country.  In  England,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth, 
with  its  nobly  fiitile  aspiration  toward  absolute  right,  so  en- 
twined itself  about  the  life  of  Cromwell  that  when  he  died 
it  fell.  In  America  a  similar  commonwealth,  already  deeply 
rooted  when  Cromwell  was  still  a  sturdy  country  gentleman  of 
St.  Ives,  flourished  fruitful  long  after  his  relics  had  been  cast 
out  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Generation  by  generation,  the 
immemorial  custom  of  America,  wherein  America  has  steadilA 
discerned  the  features  of  its  ancestral  rights  and  liberties,  grew  ] 
insensibly  to  sanction  more  abstract  ideals  than  ever  long  perV 
sisted  in  England. 
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Whoever  will  thus  interpret  the  terenteenth  centuiy  need 
be  at  little  pain*  to  undentand  the  centuty  which  followed. 
The  political  event*  of  thi*  eighteenth  centuiy  — the  ccmiuy 
of  American  independence  —  forced  England  into  proloi^cd 
international  Isolation ;  and  thi*,  combined  with  leactionaiy 
desire  for  domestic  order,  hied  in  British  character  that  insular 
conservatism  still  typified  bf  the  portly,  repdlcnt  integrity  of 
John  Bull.  Englidt  literature  meaowhile  proceeded  from  the 
Addisonian  urbanity  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  through  the  pon- 
derous Johnsonian  formality  which  satisfied  the  subjects  of 
George  II.,  to  the  masterly  publicism  of  Burke  and  the 
cont^ious  populari^  of  Burns. 

r    E^hteentb-ccntury  America  was  politically  free  from  the 
/conditions  which  so  highly  developed  the  peculiar  eccentricities 
\f)f  England.     There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  American  char- 
;  acter  still  retained  the  spontaneity,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  the  elder  days  when  it  had  shared  these  traits  with 
the  English.     Nor  is  there  any  wonder  that  Americans  went 
on  traditionally  cherishing  the  fervent  idealism  of  the  immi- 
grant Puritans,  wherein  for  a  while  the  ancestral  English  ideals 
4>f  right  and  of  lights  had   fused.      Unwittingly  lingering  in 
/  its  pristine   sutc,  the  native  character  of  America  became 
I    less  and  less  like  the  character  which  historical  forces  were 
\  Irresistibly  moulding  in  the  mother  country.     The  tradidonal 
law  of  America  —  the  immemorial  rights,  the  customs  and  the 
liberties,  of  a  newly  conscious  people  eagerly  responsive  to  the 
allurements  of  absolute  truth  —  seemed  on  Its  surface  less  and 
less  like  the  more  dogged  and  rigid  system  which  was  becom- 
ing the  traditional  law  of  England.     When  disputes  arose,  the 
spirit  of  old  Babe)  was  reawalcened.     Despite  their  common 
language,  neither  of  the  kindred  peoples,  separated  not  only 
by  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  but  also  by  the  forgotten  lapse  of  five 
generations,    could   rightly   understand    the   other.      Dispute 
waxed  fruitlessly  high.     The  inevitable  result  was  the  American 
Revolution, 
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The  same  causes  which  wrought  tmsimpcrial  disunion  hadw 
tended  to  alter  the  literary  character  of  America.     American  j 
theolc^  had  already  evaporated  in  metaphysical  abstraction ;  its/ 
place,  as  the  principal  phase  of  American  expression,  had  beet/ 
taken  by  politics.     Of  this,  no  doubt,  the  animating  ideal  wasS 
not  so  much  that  of  morality  as  that  of  law ;  the  writings  of  ] 
eighteenth-century  America  have  less  concern  with  right  than/ 
with  rights.     Yet  America  would  not  have  been  America  unless 
these  ancestral  ideals  had  remained  blended.     A  yearning  for 
absolute  truth,  an  unbroken  &itfa  in  abstract  ideals^  is  what 
makes  distinctly  national  the  political  utterances  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.     The  love  of  abstract  right  which  pervades/ 
them  sprang  straight  from  that  aspiration  toward  absolute  truth 
which  had  animated  the  grim  idealism  of  the  Puritans. 

So  came  the  nineteenth  century,  —  the  century  of  AmcricafT"- 
nationality,  when,  for  all  their  community  of  language  and  of 
Ideals,  England  and  America  have  believed  themselves  mutually 
foreign.  English  histoiy  has  proceeded  from  the  extreme  iso- 
lation which  ended  at  Waterloo,  through  the  constitutional 
revolution  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  present  reign.  What  the 
future  may  decide  to  have  been  the  chief  features  of  this  Vic- 
torian epoch,  it  Is  still  too  soon  to  assert ;  yet,  whatever  else, 
the  future  can  hardly  fail  to  remember  how,  throughout  these 
sixty  and  more  years,  England  has  continually  developed  in, 
two  seemingly  divergent  ways.  At  home,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
has  so  tended  toward  democracy  that  already  the  political 
power  of  the  English  masses  probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
American.  In  its  world  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  England 
has  become  imperial  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  when  Queeiy 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  Wherever  the  influence  of 
England  extends  to^ay,  democracy  and  empire  go  hand  in 
band.  " 

Throughout  this  nineteenth  century,  America  has  had  the 
Western  Hemisphere  almost  to  itself.  This  it  has  dominated 
with  increasing  material  power,  believing  all  the  while  that  it 
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could  keep  free  from  entanglement  with  other  r^ions  of  the 
earth.  From  this  youthful  dream  it  has  at  last  been  rudely 
awalcencd.  In  the  dawnii^  of  a  new  century,  it  finds  itself — 
like  England,  at  once  demosratic  and  im^nal — inevitably 
confronted  with  world  conflict ;  cither  its  ideals  must  prevail,^ 
\  or  th^  mu9t  perish.  After  three  centuries  of  separation,  then, 
England  and  America  arc  once  more  side  by  side.  With 
them,  in  union,  lies  the  hope  of  imperial  democracy. 
'  It  is  only  during  the  nineteenth  century  —  the  century  of 
Y  American  nationality  —  that  America  has  brought  forth  liter- 
\ature.  First  appearing  in  the  Middle  States,  this  sooii  devel-\ 
oped  more  seriously  in  New  England,  whose  mental  life,  so/ 
active  at  first,  had  lain  comparativdy  doimant  for  almost  a 
hundred  years^Tfaese  two  phases  of  American  litcraiy  ex- 
pression, the  only  ones  which  may  as  yet  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete, have  been  the  chief  subject  of  our  study.  On  the  im- 
pression which  they  have  left  with  us  must  rest  our  estimate  of 
what  the  literature  produced  in  America  has  hitheno  signified. 
To  define  this  impression,  we  may  helpfully  glance  back  at 
what  the  nineteenth  centuiy  added  to  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. First  came  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridg^ 
and  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Byron,  ~~  a  poetry,  for  all  its'j 
individual  variety,  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  world-revolution^^ 
Then,  just  after  Waterloo,  came  those  bravely  ideal  retro- 
spective romances  which  have  immortalised  the  name  of 
Scott.  He  died  in  1832,  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
later  literature  of  England  has  expressed  the  meanings  of  life 
discerned  and  felt  by  men  whose  mature  years  have  fallen' 
within  the  democratic  and  imperial  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  literature  includes  the  great  modern  novelists,  —  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  and  George  EUot,  with  their  host  of  con- 
temporaries and  followers ;  it  includes  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
and  of  the  Brownings,  and  of  more  j  it  includes  a  wealth  of 
serious  prose,  the  work  of  Macaulay,  of  Carlyle,  of  Ruskin,  of 
Newman,  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  of  numberless  others ;  it 
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includes  the  studied  and  &stidious  refinement  of  Steven- 
son; it  still  happily  includes  the  scope  and  power  of  writers 
now  living. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  English  literature  I>^;an  with  A 
passion^e  outburst  of  aspiring  romantic  poetry  ;  it  passed  into  \ 
an  era  of  retrospective  romantic  prose ;  it  proceeded  to  a  / 
stage  where,  for  all  the  merit  of  persistent  poetry,  the  chief 
fact  seems  to  have  been  fiction  dealing  mostly  with  contempoJi 
rary  life ;  its  serious  prose,  all  the  while,  tended  more  and) 
more  to  dwell  on  the  problems  of  the  times  \  and  these  surely/ 
underlie  the  utterances  of  its  latest  masters.  The  more  one 
considers  what  the  century  has  added  to  English  literature,  the 
more  one  marvels  at  its  riches.  Yet  all  the  while  one  grows 
aware  of  something  which,  if  not  a  loss,  is  at  least  a  change. 
Throughout  the  century,  English  letters  have  slowly  lapsed 
away  from  the  grace  of  personal  distinction.  Tlie  literature  1 
of  nineteenth-century  England,  like  its  history,  expresses  an  J 
irresistible  advance  of  democracy 

Political  democracy,  no  doubt,  declared  itself  earlier  and 
more  outspokenly  tn  America  than  in  England.  So  &r  as  ^ 
literature  is  concerned,  oa  ihi  mher  fajnd,  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  excited  from  America  much 
less  democratic  utterances  than  came  from  the  revolutionary 
poets  of  the  mother  country.j^If  j  ou  doubt  this,  -compare 
Brockden  Brown  with  Wordsworth,  Irving  with  Coleridge, 
Cooper  with  Shelley,  Bryant  with  Byroi^  What  that  earlier " 
literature  of  the  Middle  States  chiefly  certifies  of  American 
character  is  the  trait  which  so  far  has  most  surely  controlled 
the  prepress  of  the  United  States  :  whatever  our  vagaries  of 
occasional  speech,  we  Americans  are  at  heart  disposed,  with  good 
old  English  common-sense,  to  follow  those  lines  of  conduct 
which  practice  has  proved  safe  and  which  prudence  has  pro- 
nounced admirable.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  Middle 
States  has  another  trait  which  seems  nationally  characteristic  : 
its  sensitiveness  of  artistic  conscience  shows  Americans  gener- 
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ally  to  be  more  alire  to  artistic  dut^  than  Ei^tisbmea  have 
often  been.  The  fint  literaiy  utterances  of  inexperienced 
America  nrere  marked  by  no  wildness  or  vagaiy ;  tbey  showed, 
rather,  an  almost  dmid  loyahy  to  the  traditions ^f  *"'*"*nrft. 

A  few  years  later  came  what  so  farseemsjthe  nearest  ap- 
proach of  America  to  lasting  literature,  —  the  final  utterances 
/  of  New  England  during  the  years  of  its  Renaissance,  which, 
/  broadly  speaking,  were  contemporary  with  the  first  half  of  the 
\   re^n  of  Queen  Victoria.     The  new  life  had  b^un,  of  course, 
somewhat  earlier.     It  had  first  shown  itself  in  the  awaken- 
\  ii^  of  New  England  oratory  and  scholarship,  and  in  the  ardour 
\  which  stirred  Unitarianism  to  break  the  fetters  of  Calvinistic 
I  dogma.     Scholarship  bore  fruit  in  the  later  works  of  the  New 
I  England    historians,    fUnitarianism   tended,   through   Tran- 
/  scendentalism,  to  militant,  disint^rating  reform.     Amid  these 
freshening  intellectual  surroundings  appeared  some  men  who8c 
names  seem  destined  at  least  for  a  while  to  live  in  the  records 
of  literature.     The  chief  of  these  were  Emerson  and  Whit- 
tier  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Holmes  and  Hawthorne. 
Ifyou  will  compare  them  with  the  writers  who  in  their  time 
were  most  eminent  in  England,  —  with  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and   George  Eliot,  with  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings,  with 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  with  Newman  and  Matthew  Arnold,  — 
you  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  difference,  palpable  even  though 
indistinct,  undeniable,  even  though  hard  to  define. 

One  phase  of  this  difiercnce  soon  grows  clear.     Though 

'  the  writers  of  renascent  New  England  were  generally  better 

in  prose  than  in  poetry,  —  and  thus  resembled  their  English 

contemporaries,  —  their  spirit  was  rather  like  that  which  had 

animated  the  fervent  English  poetry  of  a  generation  before. 

,   One  and  all  of  them,  accepting  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that 

I    human   nature  is   not  evil  but  good,  confidently  hoped  that 

i  illimitable   development  was  at  hand  for  a  humanity  finally 

'  freed  from  the  shackles  of  outworn  custom.     In  this  faith  and 

hope,  the  men  of  the  New  England  Renaissance  were  sustained 
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by  a  fact  never  true  of  any  other  civiUsed  society  than  that 
from  which  they  sprung.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
national  inexperience  had  protected  American  character  from 
such  distortion  as  the  pressure  of  dense  population  always 
twists  into  human  nature.^Witb  a  justified  enthusiasm,  then, 
the  literary  leaders  of  New  England,  full  of  the  earnest  ideal- 
ism inseparable  from  their  Puritan  ancestry,  and  finally  es- 
caped from  the  dogmas  which  had  reviled  humanity,  fervently 
proclaimed  democracy/'  And  here,  at  first,  their  temper  seems 
to  linger  a  little  beCind  that  of  the  mother  countiy.  The 
undimmed  confidence  of  their  &ith  in  human  nature  is  likJ 
that  which  was  banning  to  fade  from  English  literaturq 
before  the  death  of  Scott. 

Yet  these   New    England  writers   were    no   mere   exotic 
survivors  of  the  days  when  English  Romanticism  was  fervid. 
They  were  all  true  Americans  -,  and  this  they  could  not  bave^ 
been  without  an  almost  rastic  limitation  of  worldly  knowledge,    , 
without  a  shrewd  sense  of  fact  which  should  at  once  correct 
the  errors  of  such  ignorance  and  check  the  vagaries  of  tbeit ' 
idealism,  or  without  exacting  artistic  conscience.     Their  devt^ 
tion  to  the  ideals  of  right  and  of  rights  came  straight  from 
ancestral  England.  '  Their  spontaneous  aptitude  for  idealism,     , 
their  enthusiastic  love  for  abstractions  and  for  absolute  truth,     j 
they  had  derived,  too,  from  the  Elizabethan  Puritans  whose    ' 
traits  tbcy  had    hereditarily  preserved.      What  most  surely    \ 
marked  th«n  apart  was  the  quality  of^eir  eager  faith  inl  \ 
dcmocracyT  To  them  this  was  no  untested  dream;   it  was 
rather  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  national  inexperience  of  their 
still  uncrowded  countrY,'''^ence  sprang  the  phase  of  their 
democratic  temper  which  still  seems  most  precious  and  most 
[»'^nant. 

The  spirit  of  European  democracy  has  been  dominated  by 
blind  devotion  to  an  enforced  equality.  In  many  American 
utterances  you  may  doubtless  find  thoughtless  assertion  of  the 
same   dogma.      Yet  if  you   will   ponder  on  the  course  of 
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American  history,  and  still  more  if  you  will  learn  intimately 
to  know  those  more  eminent  American  men  of  letters  who 
remain  the  living  teachers  of  our  growing  country,  you  must 
grow  to  feel  that  American  democracy  has  a  wiser  temper, 
still  its  own.  The  national  ideal  of  America  has  never  yet 
denied  or  even  repressed  the  countless  variety  of  human 
worth  and  power.  It  has  urged  only  that  men  should  enjoy 
liberty  within  the  range  of  law.  It  has  resisted  both  lingering 
and  innovating  tyranny ;  but  all  the  while  it  has  Icept  faithful 
to  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  public  safety  may  pennit,  each 
of  us  has  an  inalienable  right  to  strive  for  excellence.  In  the 
presence  of  approved  excellence  It  has  remained  humble. 

The  history  of  such  future  as  we  can  now  discern  must  be 
that  of  SI  growing  world-demociacy.  The  most  threatening 
future  danger,  then,  is  often  held  to  lurk  In  those  dogged  sys- 
tems of  authority  which  still  strive  to  strangle  humane  aspira- 
tion. No  doubt  these  are  dangerous,  yet  sometimes  there 
must  seem  even  dewier  danger  in  that  crescent  phase  of 
democracy  itself  which  hates  and  condemns  excellence.  If 
In  the  conflicts  to  come,  democracy  shall  overpower  excellence, 
or  if  excellence,  seeking  refuge  in  freshly  imperious  assertion 
of  authority,  shall  prove  democracy  another  futile  dream,  the 
ways  before  us  are  dark.  The  more  one  dreads  such  dark- 
ness, the  more  gleams  of  counsel  and  help  one  may  And  in  the 
simple,  hopeful  literature  of  inexperienced,  renascent  New 
England.  There,  for  a  while,  the  warring  ideals  of  democracy 
and  of  excellence  were  once  reconciled,  dwelling  confidently 
together  in  some  earthly  semblance  of  peace. 
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The  following  memoruida  indinte.  But,  the  chief  genenl  luthoritiei 
on  the  whole  maner  in  band ;  second!)',  the  prindptl  accessible 
■uthoridei  on  the  spedal  topics  discussed  in  the  snccetsive  books  and 
chapters  ;  and  thirdly,  the  most  authoritative  and  available  editions  of 
the  principal  works  mentioiied  in  the  text.  For  convenience,  thejr 
are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  I.  Geneial  Authorilin  ; 
II.  Special  Authorities  for  each  book  and  for  each  chapter. 

Without  pretending  to  be  exhaustive,  these  memoranda  should  serve 
as  guides  to  those  who  desire  further  to  investigate  the  nutter  touched 
on.     In  generalj  they  caU  attention  to  accessible  bibliographies, 

I.     GENERAL  AUTHORITIES 

1.  For  English  History,  lo  &t  as  It  concerns  as,  any  standard 
authority  should  serve ;  for  example,  the  Earye/ffaJui  SritaanUa. 

2.  For  English  Uterature,  in  general,  the  best  books  seem  — 
Stoppord  Brooke  :  Primer  of  English  Littraturt,  i88g. 
Henry  Craik  :  English  Prose,  etc.,  ;  vols.,  i  S93-96. 
Frederick   Rylahd  :    Cbrttiehgical  Qutlints    rf  English  Literaiart, 

1S96. 
Thomas  H.  Ward:  English  Poets,  4  vols.,  1896-1900. 

3.  For  American  History,  the  following  works  should  serve  as 
general  guides :  — 

Edward  Chamkinc  :  J  Student/  Histery  of  the  United  Slstei,  New 

York,  1899. 
Edward    Channing  and  Albert   Bushnell    Hart  :    Guide  tt  the 

Study  of  American  History,  Boston,  1896. 
Justin  Winsor  [editor]  :  Narrative  and  Critieal Hitttry  »f  Amtrita, 

8  vols.,  Boston,  1836-89. 

4.  For  literature  in  America,  among  numerous  works,  the  follow- 
ing seem  perhaps  the  most  usefiil ;  — 
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a,     Hiatoriea  of  Literature  :  — 
J.  Nicrol:  American  Literature,  Edinburgh,  i88z. 
H.  S.  Pawcoast:   IntriduetiBn  te  Ameritan  Literature,  New  York, 

■  898. 
C.  F.  RicHAKDsoH  ;  American  Literature,  i  to!*..  New  YoA,  1887. 
£.  C.  Stedman  :    Poets  of  America,  Boston,   ■  88;. 
M.  C.  Tyler  :  A  Histarj  of  American  Literature  during  the  Calamial 

Time,  2  vols..  New  York,  1897.     [Vol.  I.,   1607-76  j  Vol.  U., 

1676-1765.] 
M,  C.  TvLER :    The  Literary  Histerj  ef  the  American  Rivtlmtitn,  2 

vols,.  New  York,  1897, 
Barkett  Wendell  :  Stelligeri,  etc..  New  York,  1893. 
Greenough  Whtte  :  Sketch  aftbe  PbiUtapbjaf  American  Liter attrt, 

Boston,  1 89 1. 

B.     Collection)  of  Extracts  :  — 
G.  R.  Carfbntgr  :  American  Prose,  New  York,  1898, 
E.  A,  and  G.  L.  Duyckwck  :   Cyehfeedia  af  American  Literature, 

2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  187;. 
R.  W.  GwswoLD  :   The  Paeti  and  Paetry  af  America,  Philidelphia. 

1842. 
R.  W.  Griswold  :  Praie  Writers  af  Atnerica,  PhiladelpluR,  1847. 
R.  W.  Griswold  :  Female  Ptets  af  America,  Philadelphia,  1848. 
E.  C.  Stbduan  :  An  American  Anthology,  Boston,  1900. 
E,  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson  :  Library  af  Americam 

literature,  11  vol*.,  New  York,  1888-90. 

e.    Bibliography  and  Chronology :  — 
P.  K.  Foley  :  American  Authors  if^S—zBgS,  etc.,  Boston,  Privately 

Printed,  1 897. 
S.  L.    Whitcomb  :    Chronahgical  Outlines  ef  American  Literature, 

New  Yoii,  1894. 

II.     SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES 
Introduction 


For  a  more  complete  atattment  of  the  jheisx  -°C  literary  evo- 
lution,  see  B.  Wendell:  William  Sbakifere,  New  York,  1894, 
pp.  401  S. 
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BOOK  I.     THE   SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
English  Hutokt  fkom  1600  to  1700 

Book  1,  CbapEcr  L 

See  third  pangrapb  of  the  bibliography  tc  the  end  of  John  Pueb'i 
Biginnittgi  ef  Nta  England,  Boston,  1889.  The  p^t  book*  on 
thii  period  «re,  of  course,  S.  R.  GAaiHNEii's  Histary  ef  EngUnd 
fr»m  the  Juesiien  of  James  I.  It  ibe  Outireat  »/  the  Civil  War, 
1603-1642,  10  vols.,  ]v>ndon,  1883-84,  »nd  hi»  Hislerj  ef  lb* 
Greal  Civil  War,  1643-164^,  3  vols.,  London,  1886-91.  David 
Masson's  Ufe  ef  Jebn  Milmn:  mitb  tbt  PelitUal,  EuUsiastital, 
and  Lilerary  Hitterj  ef  bis  Time  [1608-1674],  6  vob.,  London, 
18S9-80,  is  K  work  of  great  learning. 

English  Ltteij^tuke  pkom  1600  to  1700 

Book  I.  ChapCo'  II. 

In  addition  to  the  general  authorities  may  be  mendoned  George 
Saiktsbury's  a  Histery  af  Elixabtiban  Liieraiart,  London,  1887, 
and  A.  W.  Ward's  A  Histery  ef  Bngliib  Dramatic  Litiralure  te  tbe 
Deatb  ef  Queen  Anne,  3  vols.,  London,  1899. 

American  Histort  prom   1600  to  1700 
Book  I.  CtupccT  lU. 
Of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  best  edidons  are  :  — 

WiLLiAU  Bradford  :  History  ef  Plymnutb  Planlatien,  ed.  Charles 
Deane,  Boston,  i8;6.  Reprinted  from  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Cei- 
leetiens.  There  is  also  a  serviceable  edition  of  the  text,  with  some 
interestiDg  matter  concerning  the  return  of  the  Bradford  MS.,  pub- 
lished b^  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaachascro,  Boston,  1 898. 

Samuel  Sewall's  Diary  (1674-1729),  3  vola.,  Bogton,  1878-S2. 
[Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  5th  scries.  Vols.  V.-VII.} 

John  Winthrof  :  History  ef  New  England,  ed.  James  Savage,  2  volt., 
Boston,  1853.  The  best  biography  of  Winthrop  is  the  Life  and 
Letters  tf  Jobn  tf^intbrof,  ed.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston,  1864 
(copyrighted  1863). 
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LtTBRATiniE  IN  Ambkica  fkom  1600  to  1700 

Book  I.  Ctupta  IV. 

For  the  literary  history  of  America  in  the  Kventeench  century 
Ttler's  first  two  rolumea  ue  almost  saffident.  One  may  note  aUo 
JogiAH  QoiNCy"*  History  ef  Harvard  University,  1  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1840,  and  J.  Li.  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  3  vols..  Cambric^, 
1873-85- 

A  literal  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Beak  was 
made  at  Cambridge  in  1862,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  fi. 
BtrPMlia  Shurtleff.  See  Tylek;  History  of  Amiritan  Literature 
*"*■  during  the  Celenial  Time,  etc..  Vol.  I.  pp.  274-277  ;  Wm- 

sor:  Memorial HisterytfBBstiB.'Vol.  I.  ^^.  \^^~^Oi  Wilberpokcb 
Eames  :  A  List  of  Editions  af  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Booh,"  etc..  New 
York,  1 88 J.  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Library,  Vol.  I.  pp.  111 
ff,,  contains  extracts. 

The  fForis  of  Anne  Bradstriet  in  Prose  and  Verse,  edited  by  John 
Harvakd  Elli),  were  published  at  Charlestown  in  1 S67.  There  ts 
Xi*.Br^  alio  a  handsome  edition  entitied  The  Poems  of  Mrs.  Anne 
■*****■  Bradstreet  (1612-1672),  with  an  iotroductian  by  Prof. 

C.  E.  Norton  [privately  printed],  1B97. 

jl  ^  On  the  New  England  Primer,  see  Paul  Leicester  Ford's 

***'"«'■  Tbi  New  England  Primer;  History  of  its  Origin  and  De- 
velopment, etc..  New  York,  1897. 

Ovid's    Metamorphosis   englisbed  by    G.    S.    [George 
Sandys]  appeared  at  London,  in  folio,  1626.     [Br.  Mus. 
Catali^e.] 

On  the  worts  of  John  Smith  see  Winsor's  America,  Vol.  III. 
Chap.  V.  ;  also  the  "  Note  on  Smith's  Publications,"  ihid., 
pp.  211-211,    The  most  accessible  edition  of  Smith's  writ- 
ings is  thatbyArber  in  the  "English  Scholar's  Ubrery,"  Birmingham, 
1S84. 

Of  Wigglesworth  there  19  nothing  in  print.  Professor  Tyler  sajra 
(Vol.  U.  p.  3+)  :  "  THe  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition  [of 
'Wl^tlea-  '^^  ^^!  ^f  D^^in\  were  sold  within  s  single  year ;  which 
"""^  implies  the  purchase  of  a  copy  ...  by  at  least  every  thirty- 
fifth  person  then  in  New  England,  —  an  example  of  the  commercial 
success  of  a  book  never  afterward  equalled  in  this  country.     Since  that 
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ttme,  the  book  hu  been  repeated]/  publbhed,  at  Inst  once  in  England, 
and  at  least  dght  tiines  in  America  —  the  last  time  being  in  1867." 
Tliit  edition  of  1867  was  published  at  New  York  and  contained  a 
memoir  hy  J,  W.  Dean.  The  chief  biograph/  of  Wigglesworth, 
John  Ward  Dean's  Mtmair  af  tbt  Riv.  Miebatl  Wiggleimertb, 
Aalbar  of  the  Day  »f  Detm,  Albany,  1863,  contains  (pp.  140-151) 
a  note  on  "  Editions  oS  Wiggles  worth's  Poems." 

Cotton    Mathek 


The  life  and  works  of  Cotton  Mather  are  adequately  discussed  in 
the  Rev,  Abijah  Peruns  Marvin's  The  Life  and  Times  rf  Cettan 
Mather,  Boston  [1892],  and  in  Barrett  Wendell's  cottM 
Cattsn  Matber,  tbe  Puritan  Prust,  New  York  [1891].  ""*«■ 
Professor  Wendell's  book  has  a  list  of  authorities  on  pages  309  and 
310;  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  Vol.  III.  pp.  ^z-i^i,  has  an 
elaborate  Mather  bibliography.  The  Magnalia  has  twice  been  re- 
printed in  America :  once  in  i  Szo  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1  vols., 
Svo,  and  again  In  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  place  In  18^3. 
There  is  now  no  accessible  editi(Hi. 

BOOK  II.     THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  , 

Ekclish  Histort  frou  1700  to  1800 
Book  U.  Chiptcr  1. 

The  great  book  on  English  history  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  I 
W.  E.  H,  Lkckt's  J  Hiiterj  af  England  in  tbe  Eigbteentb  Century,  ■ 
8  vols.,  1878-90.  Lord  Mahon'i  Histary  af  England  fram  tbe 
Peace  »f  Utreebt  to  tbe  Peace  of  Veriailles,  17IS-1783,  7  *<>'»■. 
1853-54,  "  ''^^  valuable. 

English  LiTEaATUBE  mosi  1700  to  1800 

Book  II.  ChapRT  II. 

For  the  outlines  of  English  literary  history  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  following  will  serve  tolerably  well :  Alexandre  Beljaue  :  Le 
Public  et  let  Hommei  de  Leltres  en  Angkterre  au  Dix-buitUme  SticU 
{1660-1744),  Paris,  18811  Edmund  Gosse  :  J  Hiitary  »f  Eigb- 
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leeaib    Cealary    Literature,    London,    1889;    Thomas   S.    Perry: 
English  Literatare  in  the  Bigbteemtb  Century,  New  York,  1883. 

AuERiCAM  History  fxou  1700  to  1800 
Book  n.  Chqttr  III. 
For  Ameriran  history  in  the  eighteenth  cennuy,  the  general  authori- 
ties—  Chinning,  Chinning  and  Hart's  Guide,  and  Winsor  —  will 
amply  suffice.  For  religious  matters,  see  G.  L.  Walker's  Setae 
Atpedi  eftbi  Riligieui  Histary  of  New  England,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence ta  CengregetiauaUits,  Boston,  1897. 

Literature  in  America  from  1700  to  1776 
Book  II.  OuiMT  IV. 

On  the  literary  history  of  Ainerica  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
standard  authority  is  Professor  Tyler,  the  sei»nd,  third,  and  fourth 
volumes  of  whose  work  admirably  cover  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century  through  the  year  1783. 

John  Woolman'i  Journal,  with  an  introduction  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  was  published  at  Boston  in  1871.  On  Woolman's  life  and 
writings,  see  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Reveiution, 
Chap.  XXXVII. 

Of  Thomas  Hutchinson's  History  ef  the  Cohny  ef  Massaehusets- 
Bay{ytA.  I,  Boston,  176+ ;  Vol.  II.  Boston,  1767;  Vol.  III.  Lon- 
don,  iSz8),  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  out  of  print 
for  over  a  century,  the  last  edition  having  been  published 
at  Salem  and  Boston  in  1 79;  ;  the  third  volume  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  London  edjdon  of  i8z8.  For  biographical  detail,  see  The  Diary 
and  Letters  of  His  Exeelleney  Thomas  Hutehiason,  Esq.,  ed.  P.  O. 
Hutchinson,  2  vols.,  Boston,  18S4-86.  The  late  Charles  Deane 
compled  a  Hutchinson  bibliography  which  was  privately  piinted  at 
Boston  in  1857. 

Jonathan   Eowards 

Book  II.  Chapcer  V. 

Professor  Allen  writes:  "The  fir^t  edition  of  Edwards'  works 
was  published  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  8  vols.,  1809  ;  afterwards  re- 
published in  4  vols.  It  is  still  in  print,  the  plates  bang  owned,  it  is 
said,  by  Carter  Bros.,  New  York.  Dr.  Dwight's  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1829,  in   10  vols.,  the  first  volume  bong 
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occDiHcd  with  the  life.  There  is  a  London  edition  id  8  vols,  bjr 
Willianw,  18171  vols.  9  and  10  wipplementary  by  Ogle,  Edinburgh, 
1 847.  Another  I^ondon  edition  in  2  vols.,  bearing  the  imprtm  of 
Bohn,  b  itill  in  print,  and  thongh  cumbrous  in  form  is  in  many 
reapecta  excellent.  It  poaaaae*  the  only  portiwt  of  Edmrda  whidi 
answers  to  one's  idea  of  the  man."  The  best  biography  of  Edwards 
is  Prof.  A.  V.  G,  Allen's  Jonathan  Edwards,  Boston,  1889;  it 
contains  (pp.  391-393)  ■  good  bibliography.  One  should  also  note 
the  essays  on  Edwards  by  Holmes  (Works,  Riverside  ed..  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  361-+01)  and  by  Leslie  Stephen  (^Hsars  in  a  Library, 
id  series.  Chap.  IL,  London,  1S76). 

Benjamih    Fbanklin 
Book  II.  ChipterVI. 

Of  Franklin's  works  the  best  edition  is  that  by  John  Bicelow,  to 
vols..  New  York,  1887-88.  Of  Franklin's  own  Lift  the  best  edidon 
is  that  by  John  Bigelow,  in  3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1875.  The  best 
biographies  of  Franklin  seem  those  of  Prof.  John  Bach  McMasteb, 
in  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters,  Boston,  1887,  and  of 
John  T.  Morsb,  Jr.,  in  the  American  Statesmen  series,  Boston, 
1889.  Paul  Lbicbstek  Ford  has  compiled  a  Franklin  Bibliagrafby, 
Brooklyn,  1889. 

Trb  American  Revolution 
Book  U.  Chapter  VII. 

On  the  literary  aspect  of  the  American  Revolution,  Professor 
Tyxer's  volumes  are  the  best  authority;  for  its  history,  John  Fiske's 
American  Reve/titim,  z  toIs.,  Boston,  1892,  i»  entertaining  and  sug- 
gestive, while  Wiksor's  Reader's  Handicck  of  the  American  Revelu- 
tian  {^i-j 61-1^83),  Boston,  1880,  points  the  way  to  the  authoriries 
for  study  in  detail.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne  is  so  J 
accurate  and  vivid  a  ficrion  as  to  have  the  value  of  an  authority. 

The  writings  of  James  Otis  have  never  been  collected.     For  notes 
on  his  various  speeches  aDd  articles,  sec  Winsor's  Reader* $  Handhetk, 
pp.  1-2,  and  his  America,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  68-70.    Biographies 
of  Otis  have  been  written  by  William  Tudor,  Boston,  1813, 
and  by  Francis  Bowen  in  Sparks'i  Ubrarj  a/Jmericdn  Biegrafhj,  id 
series.  Vol.  IL,  Boston,  r847.  ~  "  * "'  "'""         ^^ 
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WMAMer      ^^  ^^  "  WcMchciter  Ftnncr,"  lee  Wiii«or'»  Amtrieaf 
»«««•       Vol.  VI.  p.  104. 

The  MiseeUnnnus  Eisayi  and  Otcmsitnal  Wrttingi  »f  Fraatii  Hap- 
iinian,  in  3  vols,  were  publiahed  at  Philadelphu  in  1793. 
*•""■"*•  On  Hopkinaon's  life  and  wridiigs,  lee  Tyle*:    Littrary 
Histerj  of  the  JaericaM  RevolmitH,  Chip.  XXX. 

LiTEKATDU  IN  AuEucA  FRou   1776  TO   1800 

Boik  II.  Chapcti  VIU. 

On  the  general  condidona  of  life  in  America  between  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  see 
Henky  Adaus's  Hiilery  of  ibi  United  Stata,  9  vols..  New  York, 
1889-91. 

On  the  Pcdenlist  group,  the  chief  aathontiei  are  The  Federalist^ 
etc.,  cd.  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  New  York,  1898;  Tbi  Worh  of 
Alexander  Hamilltn,  ed.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  9  vols.. 
New  York,  i88;-S6;  Madison'i  Papers,  .  .  .  Being  his 
Correspondence  and  Rtferts  of  Debates,  ed.  Henry  D.  Gil[nn,  5 
vols.,  Washington,  1840,  and  his  Letters  and  Other  Writings,  ^y(A%., 
Philadelphia,  1 865  J  Tbt  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John 
Jay,  ed.  Henry  P.  Johnston,  4  vols.,  New  York,  1890.  For  bio- 
graphical detail,  sec  Henry  Cabot  Lodce's  Alexander  Hamilton,  Bos- 
ton, 1883  (American  Statesmen  series)  ;  Whxiam  C,  Rives's  History 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,  3  vols,,  Boston,  1859-68  j 
Sydney  Howard  Gay's  James  Madisan,  Boston,  1884.  (American 
Statesmen  series),  and  George  Pkllew's  John  Jay,  Boston,  1890 
(American  Statesmen  series).  Copious  bibliographic  detail  will  be 
found  in  Winsor's  America,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  159-260,  and  in  Paul 
Leiceh-er  Ford's  Bibliotbeea  Hamiltoniana,  New  York,  printed  for 
the  author,    1S86. 

A  sufficient  nodon  of  CRfcvGOEirR  may  be  got  from  Tyler  :  Liter- 
ary History  of  the  American  Revtlutiou,  Vol.  II.  pp.  3+7-358,  and 
Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  4''£";3i  Voj.  III.  pp.  138-146. 
'  Crfcvectear's  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  were  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1782  ;  there  is  a  French  transladon  in  two  vol- 
umes, published  at  Paris  in  1784. 

Selections  from  the  wridngs  of  the  "  Hartford  Wits  '*  are  given  in 
the  third  volume  of  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Library  i  while  Pro- 
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fcMor  Tyler's  Littrarj  Hiitnj  tf  tbt  Amtriean  RevelutiM   Hntbrt 
disciuiet  their  work  it  nme  lei^th.     For  an  inieretdng   '^'^^ 
monognph  on  the  Hutfbrd  Witt,  tee  F.  Sheldon  :   Tbe  PltiaJts  af 
CinneauMt,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  XV,  p.  187  (Feb.,  1865). 

Timothy  Dwicht*>  works  are  not  in  print.    Ori^nal  editioni  of 
importance  are :  Tbe  Triamfb  tf  Xnfiielitj  :  A  Fttm.    Prmted  in  tbt 
WfTld,    1788  J    Tbt  Couqutst  of  Canaan. •  A  Pttm,    in   ^^^^ 
Eleven  Seeks.  Hartford,  1 78;  ;  GreenfitU  Hill:  A  Ptem.    ^*^ 
in  Seven  Parts,  New  York.i  794 ;   Travtli  in  New  England  amd  Nea 
Terk  {iyg6~z8is'),  4  vol*..  New  Hayen,   iSzt-iz.     For  fiirther  ^, 
details,  see  Professor  Tyler's  ezcellent  Tbree  Men  e/LtJttri  [Berkeley,        '' 
U^wigliti  Barlow}^ New  York,  1895,  pp.  184-185.  -^ 

Tbe  Pieticai  ff'»rh  of  Jonathan  TrumhuU,  LL.D.,  were  published 
at  Hartford  in  1810.  Notable  editions  o{  M'Fingal  are  the  first, 
M'Fingal:  a  Modern  EpU  P»im,  in  Faiir  Cantes,  Hart- 
ford, 1782,  i6moj  the  sixth,  London,  1793,  with  explana- 
tory notes  by  Joel  Barlow  ;  and  an  edition  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  B.  J.  Lossing,  New  York,  1 880. 

Of  JoBL  Barlow's  writings  no  edition  is  in  print.     For 
bibliography  and  other  details,  see  Tyler's  Tbree  Men  tf  '      i 

Letters,  pp.  131-183.  '  ' 

The  writings  of  Fxbneav  are  no  longer  in  print.  Amoi^  early 
editions  should  be  noted  Miirellanesiu  Werks  ef  Mr,  Philip  Freneau, 
Cantaining  bit  Essays  and  Additienal  Pcems,  Philadelphia,  _ 
1788;  Paems  Written  between  tbe  Years  ij68  and  j'^g^. 
Monmouth,  179J  ;  Petms  Written  and  Publisbei  during  tbe  Amtr- 
iean  Revolutionary  War  .  .  .  and  Olber  Pieeei  not  beretofere  in 
Print,  a  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1809.  On  Cam[^>eirg  borrowings  from 
Freneau,  see  Tyler  :  Literary  History  of  tbt  Amtritan  Revelntien,  ' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  177  ff. 

BOOK  in.     THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

English  History  sikci  1800 
Book  111.  Chipur  I. 

For  English  history  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  general  refer- 
ence will  suffice. 
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Encluh  Litekatuu  uncb  1800 
Book  lU.  Chipttr  11. 

The  revoludonory  temper  of  early  nineteenth- century  literatore  in 
England  has  nowhere  been  better  defined  iban  b  Dr.  A.  £.  Han- 
cock's The  FrtHfb  Revsiatien  and  tbt  English  Ptets,  New  York, 
1899. 

AuEUCAN  HuxoRr  »kce  1800 
Book  lU.  Chipta'  III. 

Abundant  references  for  the  study  of  American  history  dnce  1 800 
will  be  found  in  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide,  pp.  529  ff.  For  the 
'  first  twenty  years  of  the  century,  see  Henky  Adaus's  History  »f  tbt 
i  United  States,  New  York,  1889-^1  ;  for  the  period  between  1850 
r  and  1863,  J.  F.  Rhodbs's  ffiiiary  af  tbt  United  Stales,  New  York, 
'   1893—99,  IS  the  chief  authority. 

Literature  in  America  sikcs  1800 
Book  III.  Clupter  IV. 

i     For  literature  in  America  since  1800,  lee  the  general  authorides. 


BOOK  IV.     UTERATURE  IN   THE  MIDDLE   STATES 
FROM  1798  TO  i8s7 

Charles  Brockdeh  Brown 
Book  IV.  Chipcer  1. 
Brockd£N  Brown's  novels  have  been  published  at  Philadelphia, 
6  vols.,  1857,  and  in  a  later  and  more  sumptuoua  cdidon,  6  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1887,  limited  to  ;oo  copies.  Notable  biographies  of 
Brown  are  William  Dunlap's  L^i,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1S15,  and 
WiLLiAU  H.  Prescott's  in  Sparks's  Liirarj  af  American  Biegrapby, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  119-180,  or  in  Prescott's  Bitgrapbieal  and  Critical 
Miseelianiei,  New  York,  1845. 

Waihimcton  Irvino 
Book  IV.  Cbapca  II. 
Irvinc's  works  are  published,  in  various  editions,  by  the  Pntnama 
of  New  Yorit.     Standard  biog;iaphieiaretheZ^«<(«t^i>//fr^^^4f^ 
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iagtan  Irving,  by  his  oephew,  Kerre  M.  Irving,  4  vob..  New  Yort, 
1 962—64,  ^^  M''-  Charles  Dudley  Wakneh'i  WashingUn  Irving, 
BoiCou,  18S1,  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  scries. 


James  Fenimore  Cooper 

Book  IV.  Chapter  lU. 

Editions  of  Cooper's  novels  iboond;  his  other  worki  ire  not  in 
print.  The  best  life  of  Cooper  is  that  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Lonnsbury, 
Boston,  1883,  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series.  It  has  ■  con- 
riderable  bibliography.  An  excellent  monograph  on  Cooper,  by 
W,  B.  S.  Clymer,  is  about  to  be  published  in  the  Beacon  Biography  . 
series  at  Boston.  ~        " 

WlUUM   CULLEH   BkTAHT 
Book  IV.  Ch^ttr  IV. 

Of  Bktant's  worb  the  standard  edition  u  that  of  Parke  Godwin: 
Pittical  Wtrks,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1883  ;  Prase  Writing!,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1884.  The  best  life  of  Bryant  is  Paru  Godwin's,  In 
two  volumes.  New  York,  1883. 

Griswold's  collections  and  Duyckinck's  Cycli^)aMlii  have  already 
been  reJmed  to  in  the  list  of  general  references.  Drake  and  Halleck 
are  generously  represented  in  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  Liirarj  and 
in  the  collections  of  Griswold. 

Edgar  Allan  Poi 
Book  IV.  ChtpUT  V. 
Stedman  and  Woodberry's  edidon  of  Poe,  in  10  vols.,  Chicago, 
1894-95,  is  admirable.  The  best  biography  of  Poe  is  Rofessor  Wood- 
berry's,  Boston,  1885,  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series.  For 
Poe  bibliography,  see  Stedman  and  Woodberry's  tenth  volume,  pp. 
167-28 1. 

The  Knickerbocker  School 
Book  IV.  Clupta  VI. 

On  American  periodical  publication  between  1815  and  1833,  see  , 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cairns :    On  the  DtvehpmnI  tf  American  LittTMture 
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fr»m  i8l^  tt  rSjj,  mtb  EtftiUl  Reftrtnct  It  Prritdicab,  Maditou, 
Wiicrauin,  1898. 

For  the  Koickcrboc^  writen  in  general,  one  should  glance,  if 
poMible,  It  Tbi  Knicktriifker  GalUry :  a  Ttttimnial  tt  tbt  Eiittr 
»f  tbt  Kniiierbtiktr  Magaxittt  frtm  ill  Cmttribattri.  ...  New 
rsri:  Sgrntei Huetton,  MDCCCir. 

On  WiLLU,  Profeuor  Been  writes :  "  Of  the  vuioas  collective 
cdidoDj  of  his  [Willis'sj  rene,  published  since  1844.  ...  the  final 
and  most  complete  is  .  .  .  the  Clari  and  Maymutl  editimi 
of  1868.  No  really  complete  edition  of  Willis's  writings 
bu  ever  been  printed.  The  first  collective  edition  which  Uid  claim 
to  being  complete  was  entitled  Tbt  Ctmfleie  Warkt  if  N.  P.  Witlu, 
I  vol.,  89s  pp..  New  Yoil,  J.  S.  Redfield,  1846.  The  thirteen 
volnmes  in  uniform  style,  issued  by  Charles  Scribner  from  1849  to 
l8j9,  form  as  nearly  ■  complete  edition  of  Willis's  prose  as  is  ever 
likely  to  be  made."  (Beers's  WiU'u,  p.  3SjO  A  volume  of  selec- 
tions from  Willis's  prose  wridngi  appeared  at  New  York  in  188;, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Beers.  The  best  biography  of 
Willis  is  that  by  Professor  Been,  Boston,  1885,  in  the  Amcriam 
Men  of  Letters  series. 

Mrs.  Kirkland's  boob,  originally  published  by  Fnuds,  of  New 

York  and  Boston,  seem  to  be  no  longer  in  print ;  they  are  chiefl)' 

ANetoHcme:   Wbt' U  Fallfwr  li^^i  Ftrtst  Lift,  li^z  ;  Wtsttrn 

Clearings,  1846. 

-  ^-(^  Hermann  Melville's  best-known  stories  are:  Tyftt,i8^  j 

Omm,  1847  (  Mtij  Dirt,  tbe  Wbite  WbaU,  1851. 

Standard  biographies  of  Bayard  Taylor  are  hu  Life  and  Letttri, 
edited  by  Marie  Hansen-Taylor  and  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
2  vols.,  Boston,  1884,  and  Albert  H.  Smtth'j  Bayard 
Taylor,  Boston,  1896,  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series. 

The  principal  writings  of  George  William  Curtis,  with  thdr  dates 
of  publication,  are :  Nile  Nates  ^ a  Hawadji,  1851;  L«tiu  Eating: 
A  Summtr  Bwk,  iSjaj  Tbt  Petifbar  Paptrs,  1853; 
•^^  Prut  and  I,  1856;  Wsrks ;  CelUtted  and  Newly  Rf 
vised  by  tbe  Jutbfr,  ;  vols.,  1856;  Essays  f rem  tbe  Easy  Cbair, 
three  Kries,  l89l-'93-'94.  Mr.  Edward  Gary  has  written  a  life 
of  Curtis  fijr  the  American  Men  of  Letters  Kries,  Boston,  1 894, 
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BOOK   V.     THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Some  Gbmekal  CHARAcmimcs  op  New  England 
Book  V.  Cbiqmt  1. 

The  outlines  of  New  EngUnd  htaioiy  in  die  colonial  period  ire 
well  depicted  in  John  Fuee's  Tbt  Btginmngi  if  Nno  England,  Bos-  ■    , 
ton,  1889,  which  his  ■  good  tnbliognphy,  and  in  Brooks  AnAWt's  V  ' 
The  EmamipBtiBnBf  Massaebiuttis,  ^txtoa,  1887.     'Wauot.'t  Jmtr-\ 
ita.  Vol.  III.,  and  Cmakning  and  Hart*!  Guide,  §-io()  S.,  con- 
tain extensive  bibliographic  notes  on  New  England  colonial  histor}'. 

Of  the  later  records  of  New  EngUnd  life  mentioned  tn  the  text. 
Mis.  Stowe's  Oldleton  Folks,  ori^nally  publislied  at  Boston  in  1S69, 
where  also  her  Unclt  Tam't  Cdiw  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  185a, 
may  be  found  in  the  lately  published  Riverside  edition  of  her  works ; 
Wfin-nER's  Snsto  Bttind,  first  printed  at  Boston  in  1 866,  is  promi- 
nent in  any  edition  of  his  poems;  Lowell's  Camiridge  Thirty  Years 
Agt  (1S54)  is  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Riverside  edition  of  his 
works,  and  his  A  Great  Pailic  Character  (1S67)  is  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  edition  ;  Miss  Lakcou's  ctuef  works,  with  the 
dates  of  publication,  are  :  Ships  in  the  Mist  and  Other  Stories,  1859; 
Poems,  1868;  Childhood  Songs,  1874;  An  Idjl  of  Work,  1875; 
Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,  and  Other  Poemt,  1881;  A  New  England 
Girlhood,  1889  ;  Miss  Jewett's  principal  works  up  to  189;  may  be 
found  in  Foley's  American  Anthers,  pp.  i;S-9;  unce  189J  she  has 
published  The  Country  of  the  Painted  Firs.  1 896,  and  The  Queen's 
Twin,  and  Other  Stories,  1900 ;  Dr.  Edward  EvEKnr  Hale's  New 
England  Boyhood,  first  published  at  Bostca  in  1 893,  may  be  found  in 
the  Bxth  volume  of  his  lately  collected  works,  Boston,  1900;  K^ 
WiLKiNS  haa  written  The  Adventures  of  Ann,  1 886 ;  A  Humble  Ro- 
mance and  Other  Stories,  1887  ;  A  New  England  Nun  and  Other 
Stories,  189I;  Toung  Luerttia  end  Other  Stories,  1891;  The  Ptt 
of  Gold  and  Other  Stories  [1892] ;  Jane  Field.  A  Novel,  1893  ; 
Giles  Cory,  Teaman.  A  Play,  1893;  Pemhrake :  A  Novel,  1894; 
Madelen.  A  Novel,  1S96;  Jerome,  A  Poor  Man.  A  Novel,  tSpy  j 
Miss  Alcott's  Little  Women  was  published  at  Boston,  1868-69. 
On  the  literary  history  of  New  England,  see  W.  C.  Lawtoh's  New  j/ 
England  Poets,  New  York,  1898.  '  '■ 
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The  Nkw  England  Orators 
Book  V.  Cbapoer  tl. 
WsBnTR'a  Werki,  in  6  vols,,  were  published  at  Boston  in  1S51  ; 
for  select  speeches,  see  E.  P.  Whipple's   7be  Gnat   Speetbes  and 
^^        Orations   of  Daniel   Webittr,    with   an    Essay   on   Daniel 
Webster  as  a   Master  ef  English  Style,    Boston,    1879. 
Good  biographies  of  Webster  are  George  Ticcnor  Curtis's  Li/e  tf 
Daniel  Webster,    z   vols,.    New  York,    1870,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  Daniel  Wtister,  Boston,    1883, 

Edward  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches  m  Fariaus  Occasions,  in 

4  vols.,  were  published  in  Boston,  1853-68.     On  the  renascent  in- 

fluence  of  Everett's  teaching,  one  should  read  Emeison's 

"Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  letters  in  New  England," 

Works,  Riverside  edition.  Vol,  X,  pp.  307  ff. 

-^  RuFus  Choate's  Works,  with  Memoir  by  S.  G.  Brtton, 

^"^         were  published  in  Boston,  1862. 

Robert  Charles  Winthkop's  Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Farioui 
Occasions  were  published,  in  4  vols,,  Boston,    i8$z-86. 
The  standard  life  of  Winttirop  is  the  Memoir  by  his  son, 
Robert  C,  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Boston,  1897. 

Ths  New  England  Scholars  and  Historians  , 

Book  V.  Chiplrr  lU.  ' 

For  an  article  on  "  libraries  in  Boston  "  by  the  Ute  Jusdn  Winsor, 
lee  his  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  23;  ff. 

Prince's   Chronological  History  of  Near  England  may  be 
conveniently  found  in  Arber's  English  Garner,  Vol.  IL 
pp.  387  ff.,  London,  1879, 

George  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature  was  published 

in  three  volumes  at  New  York,  18+9;  his  Life  of  William  Hickling 

Prescotl  appeared  at  Boston  in  1 864,     The  best  bic^raphy 

of  Ticknor  is  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  George 

Ticinor,  by  Miss  Anna  Ticknor,  z  vols.,  Boston,  1876. 

Sparks's  historical  labours  may  be  suggested  by  these  chief  titles : 

Library  of  American  Biography,  first  series,  Jo  vols.,  Boston,  1834- 

^^^         38;    2d  series,  i  J  vols.,  Boston,  1844—48;   Washington's 

Writings,  I  a  vob.,  Boston,  1834-37;    Franilii^s  Worts, 

10  vols.,  Boston,  1836-40;  Correspondence  of  the  American  Xevo- 
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lutien,  4  vols,,  Boston,  1853;  The  Diphmaiic  CuTTispmdence  tf 
the  American  RevoluiiBH,  12  vola.,  Boston,  1829-30.  For  further 
detail,  both  biographical  and  bibliographical,  gee  Herbert  B,  Adams's 
The  Life  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,  z  vols.,  Boston,  1893. 
Sparks's  MSS.  may  be  seen  in  the  reading  room  of  Harvard  College 
Obrary. 

Prescott's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabelU,   the 
Catholic,  3  vols.,  appeared  at  Boston  in   1838;  his  History  cf  the 
Conqaest  of  Mexico,  ccc,  in  3  vols.,  al  New  York  in  1 843  ;    -^^^ 
his  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  at  New  York  in  'f- 

1845;  the  History  of  the  Ccnquesi  of  Peru,  etc.,  z  vols..  New  York, 
1847 ;  and  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1855-58.  The  best  biography  of  Prescoct  is 
George  Ticknor's  Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  Boston,  1864. 

Motley's  Merry- Mount :  A  Romance  9f  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
t  vols.,  appeared  at  Boston  and  Cambridge,  in  1849  ;  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  A  History,  3  vols..  New  York,  1856;  ^^ 
History  ef  the  United  Netherlands,  etc.,  4  vols..  New 
York,  1861-68;  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  tK., 
z  vols..  New  York,  1875.  Motley's  letters  have  been  edited  by 
George  William  Curtis,  in  %  vols,.  New  York,  1889.  See  also  the 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Holmes,  Boston,   1879. 

George  BANcaorr's  A  History  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  in  10 
vols,,  was    published  at  Boston  and  London,    1834-74;    «,___» 
"The  Author's  last  Revision,"  Jn  6  vols.,  was  published 
at  New  York,  1883-8;. 

RicHAKD  Hiloreth's  The  History  of  the  United  Stales  9f   -„.     ^ 
America  was  published,  in  6  vols.,  at  New  York,  1851— 56. 

Palfrey's   History  of  Nevr  England,  in   5  vols.,  Boston, 
1858-90.     Palfrey  died  in   1881  ;    the  fifth  volume  was   ™*^- 
edited  by  his  son,  F.  W.  Palfrey. 

Francis  Parkmak's  works,  of  which  he  personally  retained  the 
copyright,  are  published,  in  various  editions,  by  Litde,  Brown  Sc  Co., 
of  Boston.  For  accounts  of  Parkman's  life  and  esrimatcs 
of  his  work,  see  John  Fiske's  A  Century  of  Scitnte  and 

Other  Essays,  Boston,   1899;   and  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.   Proceedings  for 

1893,  zdseries.  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  349-369.  The  authorized  biography 
of  Parkman,  by  C.  H.  Famham,  has  just  been  published  in  Boston. 
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UNITAMANItM 

Book  V.  dupts  IV. 

On  Unitamniiin  in  genera],  lee  the  article  b^  Dr.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody  in  Win»o»'»  Memtrui  HUlorj  »f  Bultn^  Vol.  VIII. 
Chap.  XI. 

CHAHttiKc'*  worki  nuy  be  found  in  a  conreoient  one-volume  edition 
published  at  Boston  in  1886.  For  his  life,  see  William  H.  Chan- 
king's  Memain  »f  William  Ellerj  Cbennitig,  3  rols.,  Boston,  I S48, 
also  published  in  one  valoine  called  the  "  Century  Memorial  Edi- 
tion," at  Boston  in  1880. 

The  Uography  of  Geoige  Ripley  has  been  written  by  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham  for  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters,  Boston,  1883. 


On  Transcendentalism  in  general  one  should  consult  O.  B.  Faont- 
I  Tranicendmtelism  ia  New  EiigUiid :  A  Hislerj, 
New  York,  1876 ;  and,  if  pouible,  Tbt  Dial:  A  Mtgm- 
Tunt  fer  Literature,  Pbiltsepbj,  and  Religian,  4.  vols.,  Boston, 
1840-4+. 

The  life  of  Margaret  Puller  Ossoli  has  been  written  by  Col. 
Hmm^  Thomas  Wcntworth  Hig^nson  for  the  series  of  American 
'■■'*•        Men  of  Letters,  Boston,  188+. 

Of  several  books  on  Brook  Farm,  the  best  is  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift's 
Brtei  Farm:  Its  Members,  Stbalars,  and  Visitan,  New 
Yort,  1900. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emekson 
Book  V.  Cb^iur  VI. 

The  standard  edition  of  Emerson's  works  u  the  Riventde,  in  iz 
vols.  See  also  the  two  volumes  of  Carlyle-Emerson  letters,  edited 
by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The  standard  biography  of  Emer- 
son is  the  Mtmtir,  in  two  volumes,  by  Jaues  Elliot  Cabot,  Boston, 
1887.  HoLUEs's  ReipbWelda  Emerstn,  Boston,  1884,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series,  is  valuable.  Garnbtt's  Life  ef  Ralph  WalA^ 
Emenan,  London,  1888,  in  the  Great  Writen  series,  has  a  consideiable 
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biblic^tapliy.  Important  critical  eitiiiutea  of  Emenon  tre  Matthew 
Arnold't  EmtrsM,  in  hu  Diueurses  i^^^Jfttfricaf  Lowell'i  Emersen  ', 
the  Lttturer,  in  hu  Worka,  Riverside  editioD,  Vol.  I.  pp.  349  S. ; 
and  John  Jay  Chapman'*  Emtrsaa,  Sixty  Ytars  Jfter,  orig^ally 
published  in  the  AtUntit  MtBtbly  for  January  and  February,  1897, 
and  since  reprinted  in  Emerttn  and  Other  Eitajs,  New  York,  1898. 

The  Leuek  Men  or  Concord 

Book  V.  Clupttr  VII. 

Bronson  Alcott*!  chief  worb,  with  th«r  dates  of  pnblicatioD,  are  : 

Observations  en  the  PrintipUs  and  Metbtdi  if  Infant  Instructten, 

■  830;  The  DQCtrine  and  Discipline  »f  Human  Culture,  1836;  C»n- 
veriatiens  mith  Children  en  the  Gaipels,  2  vols.,  1836-37  ;   Tatlets, 

■  868;  Concord  Days.  1871}  Takle  Talk,  1877  ;  New  Cannectitut. 
An  Autabiograpbieal  Paem,  1881;  Sonnets  and  Canzenels,  1882; 
Ralph  Walde  Emerson,  .  .  .  An  Estimate  of  his  Character  and  Genius, 
etc.,  1882.  There  is  a  Memoir  of  Alcott,  in  2  vols.,  by  Messrs. 
P.  B.  Sanborn  and  Willuu  T.  Hakris,  Boston,  1893. 

The  standard  collection  of  Thoreau's  works  is  the  Riverside  edi- 
tion, in  10  vols.,  published  at  Boston.  With  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's 
Henrf  David  Tbareau,  Boston,  i88a,  and  Emerson's 
Tbereau,  in  the  Riverside  edition  of  lu»  worb,  Vol,  X. 
pp.  421-452,  compare  Lowell's  Tbereau,  in  his  Worb,  Rivet«dc 
edition.  Vol.  I.  pp.  361  C  See  also  Stevenson's  essay  on  Thoreau, 
in  hi*  Familiar  StmOte  i»  Men  aud  Stoks  (W«rics,  Thisde  edidon, 
VoU  XIV.  pp.  116-149).  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt's  Life  of  Thoreau, 
London,  1896,  contuns  >  bibliography, 

Theodore  Parker's  collected  worb,  in  14  vols.,  were  published  at 
London,  1863-65;  his  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasieual  Sermons 
were  published  in  2  vols.,  Boston,   1852.       For  the  lift 
of  Parker,  see  John  Weiss  :  Life  and  Cerrespandenee  ef 
Tbeodere  Porter,  2  vols..  New  York,   1864,  and  O,  B,   Frothino- 
HAu't  Tbeedtre  Parker  ;  a  Biagrapbj,  Boston,  1874. 

The  Antislaveky  Movimbnt 

Book  V.  ckiptD  vm. 

On  the  Abolition  movement  in  general,  see  Winsor's  Memarial  .■■ 
History  ef  Baston,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VI.,  and  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
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Hig^nson's  CenlemporarUi,  Boston,  1 899  ;  for  bibliographic  notes  on 
the  subject,  consult  Channtng  and  Hiit's  GuUt,  §  187  C 

Selecticns  frem  Writingt  and  Speeches  tf  WilUam  Llsjd  Garrhtm 
were  published  at  BostoD,  in  iS  J3.     The  best  biogtaphy  of 
Garrison  is  that  by  Wenddl  Phillips  Garrison  and  Francis 
Jackson  Garrison,  4.  vob..  New  York,  i88$— 89. 

Charles  Sumner's   woriis,  in   1$  vols.,   were  published  at  Boston 

in  1874-83.     The  most  complete  biography  is  Eoward  L.  PtEtCB** 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,  4  vols.,  Boston, 

1879—95;   a   shorter  book   is  Mb.   Mookpield  Sronrr'a 

'..Charles  Sumner,   Boston,   1900,  in  tUe  AinerT<yi  firgf'"''"  ffliff- 

On  the  Sumner-Brooks  affidr,  see  J.  F.  Rhodbs's  History  rf  tit  United 

State,.  Vol.  II.  Chap.  VII. 

The  standard  collecdons  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  writings  is   the  lately 
published    Riverside    edition   in    16    vols.      Mrs.  J.  T.   Fields   has 
written    The    Life   of  Harriet  Beeeber  Stetee,    Boston, 
"^'*°*^     1897. 

John  GitEENLBAr  Whittiek 

Book  V.  Chapter  IX. 

The  standard  collecdon  of  Whittier's  writings  is  the  Riretside 
edition  in  7  vols.  The  best  biography  is  Sauuel  T.  Pickard's 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittstr,  z  vols.,  Boston,  1894. 
William  J.  Liitton's  Life  of  Wbittier  (London,  1893,  in  the 
Great  Writers  scries)  contains  a  bibliography.  For  a  more  extended 
expression  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  see  B.  Wendell  : 
:  Stelligeri,  New  York,  1893,  pp.  149--301, 

The  "Atlantic  MoNTHLr'* 

Book  V.  duptcT  X. 

;       One  gets  an  interesring  impression  of  the  general  ttmper  of  the 

early  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  by  glancing  over  The  MImHc  Index, 

■fSjT-SS,  published  at  Boston  in  1889. 

The  wiidngs  of  James  T.  Fields  are  chieHy  :  Peems,  1 849  ;   Tes- 

lerdays  with  Authors,  1872;  Hawthorne,    1876;  Old  Acquaintante. 

Barry   Cornxoall  and  Some  of  his  Friends,  1876;  In  and 

"*"*•  Out  of  Duors  with   CharUs  Difkens,   1876;   Vnderimsb^ 

18771  Ballads  and  Other  Verses,  l88i. 
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HsHny  Wads  WORTH  Longfellow 
Book  V.  Ctnptcr  XI. 
The  ttandard  coUecdon  of  Longrellow'i  works  is  the  Riverside 
edition  ia  1 1  vols,  Samuel  Longfellow's  Life,  etc.,  3  vob.,  Bostoo, 
1891,  include}  all  the  materials  in  the  Life  of  1866  and  in  the 
Final  Memoriab  of  1 887,  Eric  S.  Robertson's  lAfe  af  Henry 
Wndsamrtb  Lsngfellsvi,  London,  1887,  in  the  Great  Writers  series, 
has  a  bibUography. 

Jambs  Russell  Lowell 
(  Book  V.  Chipca  XII. 

Lowell's  works  are  collected  in  the  Riverside  edidon,  11  toU., 
Boston.  See  also  the  Lait  Ptemi,  edited  by  Prof,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  LtteeU's  Letters,  also  edited  by  Professor  Norton,  were 
published  in  2  vols.,  at  New  Yorlt,  1894.  For  the  &cts  of 
Lowell's  life  see  the  memoir  by  A,  Lawrence  Lowell,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Praceedings,  zd  series.  Vol.  XI.  pp.  75  ff.,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  yatitis  S.iuieU  Leaell  and  bit  Friendt,  Boston, 
1 899.  Mr.  Horace  £.  Scudder  is  preparing  a  biography  of  Lowell  iai 
the  American  Men  of  Letters  series.  Ftx'  a  sketch  of  Lowell  as  a 
teacher,  see  B.  Wendell:  SiiUigeri,  pp.  205-117. 

Oliveb  Wendell  Holmes 

Book  V.  Chapter  XIII. 

The  standard  collection  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  River- 

ude  edidon  in  15  vols.;    the  best  biography  is  that  by  Mr.  John 

T.  Morse,  Jr.,  the  Life  and  Leileri  of  Oliver  ff^enJeU  Htlmes,   z 

vols.,  Boston,  1896. 

Nathaniel  Hawthouib 
Book  V.  duptcr  XIV. 

Hawthorne's  woili  are  collected  in  the  Riverside  edidon,  12  vob., 
Boston.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  biop'P'''"  ■•*  Jijlian  Haw- 
thorne's Nalbaniel  Hewtbartie  and  bis  Wife,  z  vols.,  Boston,  1885, 
and  Mr.  Henry  James's  Haatbarne,  London^^  1879.  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series.  ; 
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The  Decline  op  New  BKOuutD 
B<Mk  V.  Cluptet  XV. 

£.  P.  Whipple  publithed  :  Eisajsand  Revietei,  2Y<3h.,\%^'&-^t 

Ltauns    Bn    SubjtcU  emnteted  with    Literature  Mid   Life,    1849; 

—^^^^     Character  and  Ciaraeteristic  Men,  1866;   The  LiterAtmrt 

rf  the  Age  of  Elizaketb,  1869  ;  Succetf  and  Its  Cenditieas, 

1871  ;   American  Literature,  *nd  Other  Papers,  1887  ;   Outl»»ki  at 

H  SQtiely,  Uterature,  and  Politics,  l888. 

R.  H.  Dana  ii  chiefly  known  for  hit  Twi  Tetri  hefere  the  Mast, 

1840,  ind  hii   To  Cnia,  mJ  Back:  A  Vaeatian  feyage, 

1859. 

The  wiidogi  of  Biihop  Brookt  «re  publiihed  at  New  York,  by 

Mestn.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen  is  laid  to  be 

preparing  an   ezhaustiTe  Life  and  Letters  of  Pbillipt  Breeks,  to  be 

published   pn^bly   in    z    vob.  ;    moinwhile,    Mr,    M.    A.    deW. 

Howe's  Phillips  Braeh,  Boston,   1899,  is  luetiil. 

Tie  Letters  and  ReceUeetims  ef  Jabn  Murray  Ferbes,  edited  by 
his  daughter,  Sarah  Forbes  Hughes,  were  published  in  2  vols.  U 
Boston,   1899. 

BOOK  VI.     THE  REST   OF  THE  STORY 

Niw  Yowt  SINCE  1857 
Book  VI.  Chapter  I. 

For  Bayakd  Taylor,  see  p.  544. 

For  a.  list  of  the  writings  of  Richakd  Grant  Whttb  sec  Foley's 
Uch'dGnutt  ^'""''""'  ■'«'*'"■■'.  PP-  3?+-307  i  f"  *«  publications  of 
■wwtfc  Dr.  Holland,  ihid.,  pp.  127-129  ;  for  the  work  of  the 

Roe.  Rev.  E.  P.  Rob,  ibid.,  pp.  241-241.      The  late  Henry 

"^^^  BuNNER  published  :  A  Woman  of  Honor,  1883  j  Airs  from 
Arcadjand  Elsmbere,  1884;  The  Midge,  1886;  The  Story  ef  a 
New  York  House,  1887;  Sbtrt  Sixes,  Steries  «  ie  Read  while  the 
Candle  iums,  1891  ;  Zadec  Pine  and  Other  Steries,  1891  ;  The 
Runataay  Brewns,  1892;  Rewen.  "  Seeend'Crop"  Songs,  1892; 
Made  in  France :  French  Tales  re-told  with  a  V.  S.  Twist,  1893  ; 
Mere  Shtrt  Sixes,  1895. 
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Walt  Whitmak 
Boofc  VI.  Clupter  U. 
Whitman's  CumfUtt  Pnse  W«rks,  Boston,  1898,  and  hU  Ltavts 
«f  Grail,  Boston,  1898,  together  contun  most  of  his  work.  Of  the 
wtilings  about  Whitman  one  should  note  Wbilmaa :  A  Study,  by 
John  BuiToughi,  Boston,  1 896,  which  fbnnt  th.e  tenth  and  last  volume 
of  the  *'  New  Rivenide  edition  "  of  Burrougbs's  works  ;  and  Mr. 
Jotm  Jay  Chapman's  essay  (pp.  ill— izS)  in  Emerion  and  Otbtr 
Essays,  New  York,  1898,  Much  of  the  other  writing  on  Whitman 
ii  collected  in  a  vohune  called  In  Rt  Walt  Whitman,  edited  by 
Horace  L.  Traubel  and  others,  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1893. 

LtTEaATURE  IN  THE  South 
Book  VI.  OuptCT  lU. 

Pkof,  William  P.  TaEKx's  William  Gilmer f  Simms,  Boston,  1892, 
besides  being  an  excellent  biography  of  its  subject,  is  a  Gurly  sufficient 
guide  to  the  literature  of  the  South,  Simms's  works,  in  10  vols.,  were 
published  at  New  York  in  1 882 ;  his  Fatmi,  z  vols.,  at  New  York 
in  1853. 

Paul  H.  Hatne's  Ptems,  CampUte,  etc.,  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton, 1882.  See  Sidney  Laniek's  Paul  H.  Hayn^t  Pottry  in  his 
Music  and  Poetry,  New  York,    1898,  pp.  197— 211. 

The  latest  collection  of  Timrod'i  work,  a  handsome  "Memorial 
Edition  "  with  memoir  and  portrait,  was  published  at  Boston  in  1 899. 

The  chief  writings  of  SiDNey  Laniek  are:  Patmi,    1877;    Tbt 
Siitmt  of  English  Vtrit,  1880;  Tbt  English  Novel  and 
the  Principle  of  Its  Development,  1883;  Ptems,  edited  by 
his  wife,  1884;   Musie  and  Poetry,  1898;  Retroipetti  end  Proipeeti, 
1899;  Letters  [1866-1881],  1899. 

The  Weit 
Book  VI.  Chapttr  IV. 

For  a  note  on  Mrs.  Kikkland's  writings,  see  p.  544. 

Chakles  Farkak  Browns  ("A.  Ward")  published:  Bmns 
Artemui  Ward:  hii  Book,  1862;  Artensus  Ward:  £// U-Wat*.) 
Travels,  1865  j  Ariemus  Ward  ix  London,  and  Other  Papers,  1867J 
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Ctmpltte  Wtrh,  with  Mtmoir  hy  E.  P.  Hingsleu,  Londoo  [1869]  ; 
SottdwUbet,  1870.     The  lut  tvro  appeared  atter  hii  death  (1867). 

David  Ross  Locke's  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby's)  writings  are  chiefly  ; 
The  Nai6j  Papers,  etc.,  1 864  ;  Divtrs  l^ietej.  Opinions,  and  Prepbe- 
Tffffcf  citi,    1866;  Steingin'  round  iht  Cirkit,    1867  j    Eikaes 

IWrny  from  Kmtucky,  1 868  ;  StrnggUs,  Soda/,  Poiitifal.  and 
financial,  1873;  Tbt  Maral  Hiilarj  of  America' s  Life-Struggle, 
1874  ;  Tbe  Morals  of  Ahtu  Ben  Adbem  :  Eastern  Fruit  en  Western 
Disbes,  1875  ;  Inflation  at  tbe  Cnss  Reads,  1 875 ;  A  Paper  City, 
1879;  Hannab  Jane,  188 1;  Nasiy  in  Exile,-  ir  Six  Manlbi  of 
travel,  1882;    Tbe  Demagague.     A  PaUtital  Novel,  1891. 
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NOTE 

To  any  one  who  knows  the  admirable  books  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  j ; 
Tyler,  the  obligation  under  which  he  has  placed  all  future  studeots  of  '    , 
literature  in  America  must  be  obvious.     So  £u'  as  hi  a  work  has  pro-      | 
ceeded,  it  leaves  little  to  be  done  by  others.     The  best  short  and 
popular  book  on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Pancoast's.    Stedman  and  Hutchin- 
son's "Library  of  American  literature"  is  an  excellent  anthology,  n 
supplemeoced  by  a  crusiworthy  biographical  dictionary,  and  exhaustively  | 
indexed.       Mr.  Stedman's  "American  Anthology"  has  admirable'' 
biographic  notes. 

Among  chose  who  have  been  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  Messrs.  Philip  Jacob  Gentner, 
Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  and  George  Stockton  Wills,  of  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  Greenough  has  rendered  great  asustance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bibliographical  notes.  Particular  acknowledgment 
is  also  due  to  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  whose  constant 
interest  and  kindness  have  been  equalled  only  by  his  tolerance  of 
occasional  difference  of  opinion. 
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175-176;  Lanier,  496-498;  Long- 
fellow, 387-389,  391-391;  Lowell, 
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•84  199.  339-3*».  399>  40*-403. 
4051  C.  Mather,  44,  49,  51-5!; 
Otis,  loS-iog;  Poc,  209-210,  212- 
216;  Stedmaji.sSj;  B.  T«ylor,  457 ; 
Thoreau,  335-336;  F.  O.  Tick- 
nor,  489-493 ;  Timrod.  493-494; 
TrumbuU,  114-126;  Wetxler, 350- 
251;  'Whittier,36i-369;Whitman, 
47<M75;  Wigglesworth,  39-40; 
Willis,  113,  Z17;  Woolman,  60- 
81. 


PAMILV  Discipline  in  New  Eng- 
land, 237. 

Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  255,  349. 

Fashion  in  Boston,  z3j,  388. 

"  Federalist,"  the,  118,  120,  135,136. 

Felton,  Comelius  Conway,  43S,  439. 

Fiction,  in  the  Evolution  of  Litera- 
ture, 5,  167,  190;  in  English  Llter- 
atnte,  66,  68,  go,  147-148,  160-161, 
176,  430-43'-  477.  5*6-^527 ;  In 
America,  163-168,  179,  1S1-193, 
271,  372,  354-356,  4'7.  426,  460- 
461,  486,  487,  488-489,  498-  Ste 
Short  Stories. 

Fielding,  Henry,  66,  6S,  160^  171. 

Fields,  James  Thomas,  375-377; 
322, 4:^,  443-444. 

Fine  Arts,  the,  5,  396,  385,  416,  476^ 

First  church  of  Boston,  41,  288,  311, 

Fontenoy,  Battle  of,  60,  61. 

Forbes,  John  Murray,  438,  439. 

FDrni,Senseof,in  American  WriteTS, 
166-167.    -S*  Artistic  Conscience. 

Fourier,  306-308. 

FoKe.  John,  26. 

France,  as  enemy  of  England,  29--31, 
60-63,  73-74.  372;  3S  friend  of 
America,  63,  115,  150.  Sit  Revo- 
lution, Revolutionary  Spirit. 

"Frankenstein,"  Mrs,  Shelley's,  161, 
193- 

Fianklin,  Benjamin,  92-103:  79,  82, 
120,  136,  173,  233,  245,  268.  437. 
509 1  his  I^etter  to  a  London  news- 
paper, 173,  50S. 


"  FrMcr's  Haguise,"  187. 
Freeman,  James,  I2I.~I22,  281. 
"Freeman's  Oath,"  36. 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  73,  274. 
Freneau,  Philip,  taff-ITJi  'T** 
Fniitlands,  Community  at,  33[,  333. 
Fuller,   Sarah    Margaret,    300-301 ; 

208,   229,  302,  304-306^  308,  331, 

371. 386,  455- 
Fuller,  Thomas,  20^  23,  38,  54. 
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.ARRISON,  William  Lloyd,  342- 
343.  348, 360- 
Gayarrj,  Charles  Etlenne,  4S6. 
Genealogy,    American    delight    in, 

M- 
General   Prindples,    American   de- 
votion to,  ut  AtstTKCt  Principles. 
George  I..  S9- 
George  II.,  54.  59. 66>  68.  74.  7i  79- 

524. 
Georgelll,  59,60,62,105,  ii6k  126^ 

"3'.  '39-  _, 

George  IV,  139. 
Georgia.  74,  481.  4«3.  484.  486,  489- 

491,  49".  495- 
German   Learning,  Influence  of,  in 

New  England,  253,  264,  267,  26S, 

271,  272,  275,  295-296. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  67,  36S,  275-376. 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  304,  207, 

Godkin,  Edwin  Lawrence,  439, 454. 

Godwm,  Parke,  194. 

Godwin,  William,  67,  68,   160-161, 

163,  184,338,  488. 
Goethe,  Taylor's  translation  of,  456, 

458. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  66,  i6e^  171,  173, 

174,  184.  233,  376. 

Gray,  Thomas,  66,  100. 

Great  Awakening,  the,  74-76.  110. 

Stt  Whitefield. 
Greeley,  Horace,  454-45S;  a^  7F»>> 

308. 
Greenfield,  Connecticut,  t3l,  123. 
Griswold,  Rufiis   Wilmot,  195,  iggy 

208,  455.  462- 
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XJ  AKLUYTS  "Voyage*,"  ao,  22, 

Hale,  Edvird  Everett,  137. 

Half  Way  Covenant    in  the    New 

England  Chuxchea,  S6. 
Halleck,  FiU-Greene,  195,  196-197, 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  117,  118,  120. 

"  Harper'*  Magazine,"  453,  454. 

«  Harper'*  Weekly,"  aaft  449,  453, 

4S4- 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  53,  84,  123, 

124,  117,  360. 
Hartford  Wiis,   the,  119-130,   135, 

136.  "57- 
Harvsud  College,  26,  41-^3,  44,  46, 

47.  48,  SO.  75.  78,  79.  83,  93.  94. 

119,    120,    122,    129,  224,  23s,   240, 

353.  ^55.  '^1  >^i.  '^^1  ^--265, 
267,  269,  171,  272,  173,  aSi,  2S8, 
3".  33".  346.  348.  350.  379-380. 
381.  393-  394,  395.  396.  398,  404, 
407.  408,  412-4'S.  443-445. 480. 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  358,  360. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  425-435,  163, 
168,  176,  206,  240,  306,  308,  328, 
376.  377.  379.  438.  445.  471.  477. 
489.  S'6,  528. 

Hayoe,  Paul  Hamilton,  486,  490- 
49*.  499- 

Hayne,  Robert  Young,  253, 485, 490. 

Henry,  Patrick,  112,  120. 

Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  Lord,  tg,  32. 

Hemdon's  Life  of  Lincoln,  J03. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  272. 

Historical  Continuity,  iS,  29. 

Historical  literature  in  America,  31, 
36.  42.  43,  78,  81,  119,  136.  171- 
173.  «78-i79.  *4S.  a63-276,  338, 
378,  486,  528;  in  England,  37, 
119.  275 

History,  American,  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centary,  26-34;  41,  55,  70, 
77.  357.  5^3  i  "^  ^^'  Eighteenth 
Century,  70-77,  524;  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  I49-153,  357,  525- 
536 ;  in  general,  530. 

History,  English,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Centnry,   13-19,  20,   2ft   55,  357, 
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522;  of  the  ^hteenth  Century, 
59-64,  524;  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  139-144,  525. 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  438. 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno,  208,  220. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert,  459-461. 

Hoilis  Professorship  at  Harvard 
College,  381. 

Hoilis  Street  Church  in  Boston, 
442- 

Holmes,  Abiel,  28S,  407. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  407-424; 
65,  206,  221,  222,  22ft  239,  376, 
377,  425.  426,  430,  443. 489.  508- 
50ft  511,  538;  his  "Antociat," 
241,444;  his  "  Mortal  Antipathy," 
222 ;  his  memoir  of  Motley,  437- 
438;  bis  "One  Hoss  Shay,"  90- 

"  Home  Journal,"  the,  236. 

Hooker,  Richard,  4,  2Z,  37. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  26,  84. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  112-115,  17^ 
his  "  Battle  of  the  Keys,"  508. 

"  Hudibras,"  ue  Butler. 

Human  Ifaiure,  opposing  views 
concerning;  >m  Calvinism,  Revo- 
lutionary Spirit,  Unitarianism. 

Humanism  in  New  England,  406. 

Humanity  of  Classical  Literature, 
315-316    Sti  Popularity. 

Hume,  David,  66.  67. 

Humor,  American,  loi,  173,  ijg, 
507-S'3.5>5,Sf8- 

Hunt,  Leigh,  174,  234,  22S. 

Hunt,  William  Morris,  43S. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  77,  no,  120, 
260 ;  his  "  History  of  Massachu- 
setts,*' 81,  263. 


TDEALISM  in  America,  193-294, 
304.  3'0.  319-313. 371-37*.  417. 
43^  5^4-  5*5.  5*9-  ■S«  Mysteiy, 
Puritanism. 

Ideals,  American  devotion  to  Ab- 
stract, iM  Abstract  Principles. 

Ideals,  the  National,  of  England  and 
America,  8,  14,  18,  38,  46,  70, 83, 
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106, 190,  244  53i-53a    Set  Kble, 
Demociacy,      l^w.    Right      and 

Rights,  Union. 

ImitaCivenus  io  American  Writings, 
38.  4'.  54.  "9.  '30.  «3S.  »6».  «67. 
170,  173.  "Si.  184,  196,  824,  128, 
*47,  =53.  25^259.  262,  272,  372, 
386-387,  391,  480-481,  483,  489. 
491.     A*  Style. 

lodependence,  Deduction  of,  ue 
Declaration. 

India,  die  Empire  of,  62,  142, 143. 

Indians,  American,  31,  JJ,  73,  li6, 
*74.  SOS' 

Individualism,  Growth  of,  in  New 
England,  327,  330,  442-444.  Ste 
Alcolt,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Trans- 
cendentalism, UniCaiianism. 

Inexperience,  the  National  of  Amer- 
ica, 34,  37,  S5-77.  "6.  >30.  '36. 
"S3.  "8,  279,  287,  327,  359,  362, 
384-385,  434,  446.  S*9'    -Sm  Den- 

•ily,  ReCaidation. 
Innate  ideas,  294,  300,  304. 
Instrument  of  Government,  the,i8,i3. 
Insnlarily  of  Modem  England,  62, 

64,  69,  139-140.     Stt  John  Bull, 
Irving,   Washington,  i6cbiSoh-<63, 

181,  184,  i8s,  189,  190.  191,  194, 

19s,    201,    203.   221,    2z8,  229,    230, 
271,  276,    280,    190,    328,   432,    433, 

449.46*,  477,  509.5".  S'6.  5*7- 
iMbella  tl.,  Queen,  169. 


JAMES  I,  13. 
James  II.,  13,  59. 90. 
James.  Henry,  438. 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  28. 
Jay,  John,  117,  110. 
J^erson,   Thomas,   106^    117,   120, 

149.  '93.  485. 
Jewett,  Sarah  Ome,  237. 
"John  Bull,"  64,  112,  140,  175.  403. 

446,524. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  495,  496. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 

112,117,136,253,524.    Boswell's 

Ufe  ot,  67, 157. 


Jonion,  Ben,  20,  25. 

Journalism  in  America,  let  N«wv 


IT  EATS,  John,  134,  145,  193.  19s. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  486. 
King's    Chapel,     in    Boston,    105, 

121-122,  178,  388;  its  "Litu^y," 

181. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  147,  516. 
Kirkland,    Caroline    Matilda,    208, 

22%  So'-5o3- 
"Knickerbocker  Gallery,"  237,  466. 
"  Knidcerbocker    Magazine,"    374, 

38*^  4S9.  S14- 
"  Knickerbocker  School,"  the,  219- 

230;  aSo,  309k  338,  449,   465, 487, 

S»3- 


T  AFAYETTE,  115-116. 
Lamb,  Charles,  67, 69. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  67,  6^ 
197. 

Language  and  Nationality,  3,  8,  18, 
28,82,106,511.    &f  Ideals. 

Language,  the  English,  3,  8. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  481,  486,  491,  495- 
499- 

Laicom,  Luc;,  237. 

Law,  the  English  or  Common,  8,  14, 
17,  18,  19,  30,  46, 61,  62,  63. 64. 70, 
74,  82,  106,  108,  109,  116.  142-I44. 
150,  190,  246,  274,  292,  jgS,  325. 
340,  373.4^.  i"-SW.  5*4.  53<i- 

Law,  the  Profession  of,  in  America, 
236,  246,  248-249,  251,  258,  260, 
*74.  348,  3S0.  378.  408.  415.  441  i 
American  Men  of  Letters  as  Stu- 
dents of,  169,  194,  264,  380,  393, 
408,  458,  48s,  486,  487.  488,  491. 
49S- 

Lectures  in  America,  247,  313,  3r^ 
315.  3>7,  3*5.  330.  456.  459.  5"- 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  151. 

Leland.  Charles  Godfrey,  222. 

Lewis,  "Monk,"  67, 68, 160,  163. 
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libeialism,  in  New  EogbuHl,  43,  43, 
^6,  119,  132,  Z14.  442-  -S^'  Tran- 
scendentalism, UmUrianiam. 

liberty,  the  Ideal  of,  273,  443,  467, 
S30- 

"  liberty.  Equality,  and  Fraternity," 
467-468. 

lieber,  Francis,  486. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  151,474,  503-504. 

Literature  defined,  1-3  ;  evolution 
of,  5;  motives  of,  191,  xiS,  309; 
permanent,  315;  Study  and  infiu- 
ence  of,  in  America.  Sii  Classics, 
Modem  Languages. 

Literature  in  America,  9-tD,  405, 
47g;  of  the  Seventeenth  Cenluiy, 
3S-43;  55.  "9.  '9°.  246.523;  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  78-82; 
117-13G;  19a,  246,  525;  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  154-518,  526- 
530- 

literature,  Elizabethan,  ta  English 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

literature,  English,  ^S ;  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  20-25,  27, 
37.  SS.  65.  69,  136, 146, 523 ;  of  the 
E^hteenlh  Century,  65-69,  136, 
146,  173-174,  wjo-ioi,  4'S-4'6, 
524;  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceniary, 
145-148,  IS4.  MI,  430-43".  5^6- 
529. 

Li (etalure, "  Queen  Anne."  ,Sff  Eng- 
lish of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

Literature  oE  the  Regency.  Sti 
English  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

LJtetature,  Victorian.     Sir  EngUah 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
I/indon,  35. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  37S- 

392 ;  206,  209,  232,  296,  350,  376, 

377.  393.  394-  395-  396,  397,  398. 

406,  418,  425,  416,  430,  438,  489, 

528. 
Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  486. 
Lard's  Supper,  in  the  New  England 

Churches,  86,  312-313, 372,  379. 
Lounsbury,  Thomas  Raynesford,  bis 

Life  of  Cooper,  182,  183. 


Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  149  it. 

Lowell,  Charles,  393, 442. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  393-4o6;t7a, 
3o6,  2*2,  237,  262,  296,  376,  377, 
380-381,  4'4,  415.  418.  42J.  426, 
430.  438.  46s.  4^9.  S°9,  Sa8;  hi» 
"  Biglow  Papers,"  477,  50S,  51 1 ; 
his  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  185,  199, 
222, 400,  508;  his  essay  on  "Tho- 
reau,"  339. 

Lowell,  John,  438. 

Lower  Classes  i>l  New  England,  75- 
76, 102, 242,  33»,  337-338. 348, 359. 
362,  396,  402,425,427,  481  i  of  the 
South.  &f  Slavery ;  of  the  West, 
501-502, 

Loyalists,  the  American,  82, 107-108, 
no,  125.  181,  241,  260,  381, 

Lyric  Quality  in  Literature,  216;  in 
Southern  poetry,  495.  498,  499- 

"Lyrical  Ballads,"  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge's,  68,  145.  159.  i6a,  18ft 


IVf  ACAULAY,   Lord,   206,  268, 

^"^    5*6- 

Hadison,  James,  117, 118, 120, 150. 

Magazines  in  America.  See  Periodi- 
cals. 

Maine,  woods  of,  334, 425,  429. 

Manu^ctures  of  New  England,  152, 
244i  *4S.  249.  44°- 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  19,  21,  32, 
61.  62. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  207,  217. 

Marshal],  John,  118,  120,  ^5. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen,  a6. 

Massachusetts,  26,  27,  28,  31,  45, 78, 
94,  no,  120, 122, 192,  193,  234.253, 
255,  262,  263,  278,  351,  356,  358, 
360.  45°.  459.  510- 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
3t,  261,  262,  263,  267,  274. 

Materialism  in  New  York,  451--454, 
463;  throughout  America,  468, 
SOS- 
Mather,  Cotton,  44-54 ;  33,  35,  42, 

43.  70.  7'.  75.  78, 82, 95, 136,  »3J, 
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a+S.  *63,  *7ft  aS?,  «88,  311, 313, 
33*  409. 436-437. 4»- 

Mather,  IncreaM,  31,  43,  44,  45, 4^ 
83.  9S.  »33.  26'- 

Mather,  Rlcbard,  27,  32,  37,  44. 

Medicine,  the  PiofeuioD  of,  in  Amer- 
lea.  '93.  ^^  4o*-409- 

Melcxlraina,  11^-^14,  432. 

Melville,  Hernuim,  139. 

Merchants  of  New  England,  71-7} 
76.  *3^  ^37.  »40-«4<.  439. 

MethodUm,  66, 74-75,  97,  374. 

Mexican  War,  401. 

Middle  State*,  or  Coloniet,  157-230; 
36,  78,  79,  8<^  154.  262,  291,  372, 
449.  463-464,  480.  5^  P7- 

Hilton,  John,  20,  zi,  23,  24,  37,  42, 
55. 65.  «.  69.  '36.  387.  5^3- 

Mtnto,  William,  zo6. 

"  Minor,"  the  New  York,  223,  215, 
126. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  212. 

Hitcbill,  Samuel  Latham,  his  "  Pic- 
ture of  New  York,"  171,  172. 

Modem  Languages  and  Uteratnre, 
■tudy  and  influence  of,  in  America, 
264-265,  292,  296-397,  379-38S 
390,  393-396.    Sti  Smith   Profe*- 

Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  150-151. 
Moore,  Thomas,  6%  193. 
Morris,  George  Pope,  iij. 
Mone,  John  Torrej,  Jr.,  his  life  of 

Holmes,  438. 
Motley,  John  Lolhrop,  272-273;  170, 

*>.  371.376,  437.  438. 
Music. inNew England, 296,  297,309. 
"Mutual   Admiration"   in    Boston, 

444- 
Mysteiy,  Sense  of,  in  America,  163, 

167,  17ft  213,  214.  218,  418,  429, 


TiJAPOLEON,   61,    61.   i28-ia9, 

139. 140,  IJO. 
Napoleon  lit.,  iji. 
"Naaby,    Petroleum  V.,"   512-513, 


*'N*tu>o,-»l»e,4Sj454. 
Natioiudiqr,  in  genend,  3.    Stt  tan- 
guage;  of  America,  77.  &v  Ideals. 

National  Traits  of  Elizabethan  Eo|^ 
land  (Spontaneity,  Enthoiiasin, 
and  Versatility),  ig,  11-14,  25,  27, 
64,67,69^511;  evident  in  Amerka, 
a8.  33.  S3.  SS.  75-77.  "i,  "i,  iij. 
•3'-  332.  445-44fs  V^V^  V^ 

Jt^iue,  Sense  of,  in  American  Books. 
»73.  333-335.  ^~^i.  jSft  493, 
497-498.    Jjv  Dcsoiption. 

Navy,  the  American,  i8i,  344, 

Negro  Minstrel  Shows,  51a 

Nelson,  Lord,  61,  68,  139,  145. 

Nevf buryport,  343,  360, 

New  England,  26,  27,  28-34, 35-^3, 
45-53.  SS.  70-76.  78-79.  "oS,  (5*. 
154,  193,  221,  126*  229,  330,  233- 
44<^  449i  455*  461,  465.  47>.  4S0, 
48ft  493.  S<".  504.  S'3.  5«4.  S^i 
5*6,518-530. 

"  New  England  Primer,"  36. 

New  Hampshire,  248,  249,  25^  ^n, 
455- 

New  HaTen,  51,  84,  120,  124. 

New  Jersey,  80,  130,  181,  46^ 

Newman,  Cardinal,  526^  528. 

New  Orleatu,  73,  233, 4)86. 

Newspapers  in  America,  79, 1 57, 183, 
187,  193.  «>'.  «w.  *oft  3".  «S- 
226,  229.  230.  309,  342,  360,  36s, 
400.  449.  455.  458.  507-S13.  5>4- 
5«S.S'7,S"8. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  25,  32. 

New  York,  79.  114,  iio,  130,  154, 
'57.  163,  iSi,  19a  191,  191-197, 
201,  Z04,  205,  210,  319,  225,  326- 
330,  333,  234.  262,  280,  sgc^  308, 
309,  338.  37».  374.  40s.  449-464, 
46sr^^66,  473,  478-479.  489.  SO'. 
504.  S05.  S'3.  5'4.  5'S- 

Nile,  Battle  of  the,  60,  61,  62,  68, 
'39.  '4S.  '46 

"  North  American  Review,"  the,  194, 
197,  255,  263,  267,  273.  291,  302, 
370.  404,  436, 443,  4S3- 

North  and  South,  Divergence  of,  in 
America,    37-38,    151,   495.      Set 
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War,  Disnnion. 
NorthamptOQ,  Masiachu*etta,  83, 85, 

86,  37,  240. 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  *6j. 

Nova  Scotia,  29,  73. 

Novel,  the  tjigUah.    Su  fiction. 


land,  4 

Oratory  in  America,  10S-109,  iiz, 
•35.  24Si  246-2^9.  260.  *6*,  ijo, 
"7S-  »76,  177.  *90.  ^91.  338.  346- 
3S>.  37',  37^.  439.  443.  485.  486, 
528. 

"  Orthodoxy  "  in  New  England,  i  la- 
113,  123-224,  28S-289,  291,  318, 
379,  407-408,  418-423-  S"  Cal- 
TinUm,  Edwards,  Mather,  Puri- 
tanism, Unitarianism. 

Osgood,  Frances  Sargent,  209-210, 
301. 

Otis,  James,  10S-109,  no,  112,  120, 

Ovid.    See  Sandys. 


pALFREY,  John  Gotham,  273. 

Pamphleteering,  112,  ng. 

Pancoast,  H.  S.,  his  "Introduction 

to  Aroerican  Literature,"  485-487, 


225. 
Parker,  Theodore,  346-348 ;  258, 30a, 

304.  308,  352,  366,  371,  439. 
Parkman,  Francis,  273-274;  29,  73, 

280,  371.  438- 
Patriotic  verae  in  America,  120,  125, 

127.  131,  193.    See  F.  O,  Ticknor, 

Timrod,  Whiltier. 
Paulding,  James  Kirke,  195. 
Payne,  John  Howard,  158. 
Feabody,  Andrew  Preston,  262,  287. 
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Pearson,  Eliphalet,  282. 

Pedantry  in  New  England,  32^  397. 

Peirce,  Benjamin,  438. 

Pcpys,  Samuel,  19,  32. 

Periodical  Uterature  in  America,  79, 
157,  "59.*  fS.  «I9,  261,  301-304, 
370-377,  404.  449,  453^54.  S'S" 
517.    Ste  Newspapers. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
College,  194.255,  3'3.4'*- 

Philadelphia,  78,  92,  93,  96,  97,  98, 
112,  120,  130,  159,  165,  105,  233, 
234,  161,  360.  451. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  348-350;  258,352, 
366,  371,  439. 

PbilUps,  WiUard,  194. 

Philosophy  in  New  England.  S4* 
Idealism,  Transcendentalism. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  33,  45,  50,  73. 

"  Phanix,  John,"  510-511,  511,  515. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  378,  425,  426. 

Flerrepont,  Sarah  (Mia.  Edwards), 
84-85. 

Pinckney,  Edward  Coate,  486. 

Pioneers,  Wealem,  500-501, 

Pitt.    See  Chatham. 

Plan  of  this  book,  10. 

Plots  in  American  Fktion,  185,  188, 
'89. 354. 488. 

Plymouth  Colony,  36,  28,  31,  141^ 
244,  255-256,  263,  a88. 

Poe.Edgai  Allan,  204-218;  163,168, 
177,  219,  228,  230,  180,  301,  335, 
338,  386,  432,  433,  449,  477,  436i 
516;  his  "literati,"  S20,  487, 
SO". 

Poetry,  in  the  Eroludon  of  Liter- 
ature, 5,  167;  in  America,  38-41, 
90-91.  ii9-'34.  '86,  191,  192-203, 
206,  209-110,  211-116,  220,  221, 
«3,  826,  227,  230,  304,  316,  317, 
36'-369.  375,  378-392,  398-403, 
4'o-4i5,  443.  457-458,  46",  465- 
479,  481,  489-498.  5'6,  5*8;  " 
EngUnd,  5,  21-24,  37,  38,  65,  66, 
145-148,  154,  200,  291,  310,  526^ 
5*7.  5*8. 

Poetry,  Theories  of,  Bryant's,  198; 
Lanier's,  496;  Poe'a,  211. 
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Political  Llterattue  in  America,  78, 
81,112,117-119, 136. 130,190,109, 
ttS,  24S,  146,  847,  459.  48s,  513, 

S'S- 

Pope,  AleiandcT,  32, 6;,  119, 136,415. 

Populaiity,  as  a  qualitj  of  Uteia- 
tute,  S09-510.     See  Humanity, 

Portland,  Maine,  223,  378. 

Portraits,  family,  71,  76,  240-241. 

Portsmouth,  Nei*  Hampsliire,  148, 
375' 

Precocity  in  literature,  197, 360. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  268-271 ; 
267,  272,  275,  280,  371,  438;  his 
Life  of  Brockden  Brown,  159, 160. 

Present  Time,  the,  514-518. 

Prince,  Thomas,  hi»  "  Annals,"  263, 

Princeton  College,  79,  83,  85,  130. 

Priutiag-ptesses  in  America  about 
1800,  :57. 

Prohibition  in  America,  103,  506. 

Property.  Right  of,  34°,  344.  34S  3*6. 
356. 

Prose,  in  the  Evolution  of  litera- 
ture, s,  167;  in  America,  44-52, 
7&-S2, 84-89, 94-101, 162-164, 172- 
176,  191,  206-214,  11^  222-223, 
*26,  230,  246-276,  3"-3'4.  3*0- 
3*4.  33S-336.  353-355.  404-40S. 
417-420,  422.  425-435.  459-46', 
466,  483,  4S8,  507-513.  Si4-S'8. 
528 ;  in  England,  j.  22-25,  37,  53, 
65,  66,  146-148,  "54, 174.  184.  30I, 
206,  526,  527,  528. 

Protestantism,  7a    Stt  Uberolism. 

Public  Speaking,  Popularity  of,  in 
New  England,  246-249,  255,  317. 

"  Puck,"  453,  461. 

Puritanism,  in  England,  14,  30,  34, 
3S,Z9,3'.33.'o7.Si7.S»3!  in  New 
England,  28-31,  33,  38,  42,  44,  46, 

48,  50,  52,  S5.  70.  74,  75.  95.  ">'. 
120,  163,  184,  294,  296,  299,  309, 
3'°.  371-372.  416.  423,  429,  43a, 
432-433.  434.  446,  469.  S'i-  5*4. 
525,  529.  See  Calvinism. 
Purity  of'  Temper,  Instinctive  in 
America,  189,  217,  218,  276,  307. 
310,327.405,424,434,445-446,517. 


QUAKERISM  in  America,  75,  So- 
81,  299, 341,  358.  365, 367, 455, 
465- 
"Quality"  in   New  England.     See 

Aristocracy. 
"Quarterly  Review,"  192,  262. 
Quebec,  73i  Battle  of,  60,61, 62, 74. 


DADCLIFFE,     Mr»,    67;     her 
"Mysteries   of   Udolpho,"  68, 

160,  161,  163. 
Railways,  transcootineotal,  151,440} 

ill  New  England,  244,  440. 
Ralegh,  Sir  Waltn,  4, 18,  21,  23,  24. 

=7. 3".  37. 13'- 
Rationalism  in  New  En^andi,  417— 

420. 
Raymond,  Henry  Jarrii,  455. 
Refinement    in   American  writing 

iSo,  203,  218,  228. 
Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  107,  140-141, 

I45>  146,  148,  198,  220,  290,  53^ 

S26. 
Reformers  m  New  England,  229. 245, 

300.   303.  304-305.  338.  339-340. 

359.  371.  37*.  398,  416.  441.  5^' 

See  Antislavery  Movement,  Brook 

Farm. 
Regency,  of  George  IV,  139, 147. 
Relaxation   of    Social    Pressure   Id 

America,  33,  53,  89,  102.  joi.    Set 

Densitf,  Tnexperience. 
Religion  In  New  England.    See  Cat 

vinism,  Puritanism.  Unltariaalsm. 
Religion  and  Life,  in  America,  90) 

95-100,  102-103. 
Rel^ious  literature  in  America.   Ste 

Theolo^cal. 
Renaissance,  of  Europe,  17, 178, 345, 

359.  *97.  394- 
Renalssance  of  New  England,  the, 

233-446;   rs4.  306,  "45.  2S8-*Sft 

303,  372,  489-430.  469.  514.  5*- 

530- 
Representation,  conflicting  theone* 

of,  107,  1 16. 
Restoration,  the,  i^  21,  24,  29,  31, 
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Ketardation  of  Development  in 
America,  32,  133,  «6,  130,  151, 
174,  201.  izs-*?^  357.  4"6>  446. 
4S3,  4S4,  4S9,  5:2-539.  Ste  Den- 
sity, Inexperience. 

Reveision,  Sodal,  in  America,  J04. 

Revolution,  the  American,  104-116; 
63.  67.  7«.  73. 75.  76.  79.  81.  103, 
117,  lai,  130,  134,  152,  160,  169, 
•7'i  '75.  '80,  185,  204,  240-242, 
247.  aS3.  »S8,  260,  268.  346,  382, 
437.  4S1,  484.  48s.  5*4-525- 

Revolution,  the  Const itutional,  in 
England,  140,  144,  14S.  Ste  Re- 
form Bill. 

Revolution,  the  French,  61,  63,  115- 
116,  140,  310,  345,  467.  471;  its 
(.batract  philoaophf,  63-64,  109, 
467;  its  rationalism,  66,  161,  417, 
423.    Sit  RevolatioQiiy  Spirit. 

Revolution  of  16SS,  the,  i^  11,  29, 
5^3- 

Revolotionaiy  Spirit,  its  view  of 
Human  Nature,  102,  145-146,  186, 
3M,  332.  339.  443.  467.  500,  5s8- 
529 ;  its  contrasting  manifestations, 
in  England  and  France,  68,  145; 
in  Europe  and  America,  290-293, 
310.   Sit  TranscendGntalism,  Uni- 
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200,  203,  3i(^  334.  384-387,  39Cf- 
391,  416-417.  43a-434.  488-4S9, 
496.  498,  529;  in  England.  145- 
146,  160-161,  174,  526,  527,  529. 

Ross,  David  Locke,  512. 

Kumford,  Count,  261. 

Ruskin,  JoBn,  147,  43KS26,  528. 

Rylajid's  "  Chronoliigical  Outlines 
of  English  XJterature,"  aon.,  22, 
35"-.  60. 


Rhetoric  in  New  England,  248,  253- 
aS?.  »S9.  '70,  404- 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  his  "  History 
of  the  United  Sutes,"  351. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  66,  68,  160. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  304,  105,  341. 

Right  and  Rights,  English  and 
American  Ideal  of,  8,  14,  64,  ir5- 
116,  467,  521,  524.  515,  529;  Di- 
vergence of,  at  Disunion, 
American  Revolution ;  French 
ideal  of,  63,  109-ito;  '«  Revolu- 
tionaiy  spirit. 

Ripley,  Geoi^e,  239,  286,  302,  303, 
305.  308. 455- 

Roe,  Edward  Payson,  461. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  67,  6g. 

Romanticism,  431-432;  in  America, 
162-163,   174=1  TJ"*??,   179.   195. 


OT.  LOUIS,  73,  233.  451. 

Salem,  244,  151,  425,  426,  429. 
Set  Witchcraft. 
San  Domingo,  Insuirecdon  in,  345, 

483. 

Sandys,  George,  his  translation  of 
Ovid,  17,  36,  484.    • 

San  Francisco,  233,  451. 

Satire  in  America,  90-91,  101,  113, 
lift  122-1Z6,  130,  193,  196,  400- 
403,411,  420-421,  459.  J08,  512- 
5'3- 

Saturday  Club  of  Boston,  376-377, 
437-439.  444- 

Schalaiship  in  New  England,  245, 
360-276,  377,  190,  291,  295,  326, 
338.  347.  371.  393-397.  443.  528- 

Science,  English,  25,  14S ;  in  Amer- 
ica, sei  Cotton  Mather,  Franklin- 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  67,  134,  145,  146, 
147,  14S,  183,  184,  185,  1S9,  190, 

191,    192,  193,    198,   3IC^    230,   290, 

481, 488,  529 ;  his  "  Waverley  Nov- 
els," 146,  154,  174.  184.  5*6;  l"a 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  389. 

"  Scribncr's  Magaline,"  453,  454, 
459- 

"  Scriptures  "  in  New  England,  303, 
314.  3"8,  33>.  37».  445- 

Sea,  American  Books  about  the. 
Sti  Cooper,  Dana,  Melville. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  no,  in. 

Secession,  105.  255.  Stt  Civil  War 
in  America.  Disunion. 

Second  Church  of  Boston,  44,  71, 
388,311-313,336. 

SedgnooT,  Battle  of,  59. 
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SeniimenbUit;  in  literature,   300- 

loi.    Sit  Romanticism. 
Sewall,  Samuel,  31,  31, 33, 146,  341 ; 

his  Diaiy,  234,  136,  263. 
Seward,  William  HeDiy,  112. 
Shakspere,  4,  5,  zo,  ai,  z3,  23,24,26, 

Z7.  3*.  37.  4'.  4».  5°.  SS<65.68,69, 

136, 184,  317,  248.  »S3.  3»'.  3'S. 

445-  4SS.  469,  S^S- 
Shelley,    Percy    Bysahe,    146,    147, 

160,  161,  16s,  174,  193,  291,  iie, 

527. 
Shepard,  Thomas,  52. 
Short  Stories  as  a  Fonn  of  lilera- 
"ture,  168,  174,  1767177,  191,  211- 

214,  126,  237,  43<M34.  461,  477. 

486,  506,  S'S'S'S.    Sit  Fiction, 
Sibley,  John  Langdon,  his  "Harvard 

Graduates,"  47. 
Sidne;.  Sir  Philip,  26.  / 

Simnu,  WUIiam  Gilmore.yBo,  4S6, 

4»?-48a^49iT49a- 

Slavery,  Negro,   IJl,  340-34<Sk  482. 

Sti  Anlislavery  Movement 
Smith,  Captain  John,  35,  484. 
Smith    Professorship    at    Harvard 

College,  364-265,   266t  296.  379- 

3811  393i  4<^    -^  Longfellow,  J. 

R.  Lowell,  George  Ticknor. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  66, 68. 
Sodalism   in    New    England.    Set 

Brook  Farm. 
Social  Relations  of  American  Men 

of  Letters,  Abroad,  170, 125,  264, 

3S°>  396;  at  Home,  181,  i83,  206, 

*»&  338.  3A408-4J0.  465.  5"- 

5)2.    Sti  Distinction. 
Society,  Structure  of  American,  in 

New  England,  71-73,  75,  93-94, 

193,  224,  234-344.  *48.  258,  »6^ 

288,  336,  371,  378,  41O1  436-44'. 

4S1 ;  in  the  South,  306,  481-483, 

487-488. 
South,  the,  151.  152,  341,   356-357, 

480-499.  S04,  S'3.  S'4-    Su  North 

and  South. 
South  Carolina,  234,  351,489;  Nul- 
lification in,  19S,  487,    49'-    Set 

Charleston. 


"  Southern  Literary  Henenger," 
305,  319, 4S6. 

Southey,  Robert,  61,  67. 

Spain,  American  delight  in  the 
romance  of,  177- '78.  270-271, 
372;  war  with,  in  1898,  150,  153. 

Sparks,  Jared,  262,  267-268,  37C^ 
273,  284 ;  bis  "  IJbrary  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,"  1 59,  268. 

"  Spectator,"  the,  66,  79,  94,  95,  118, 
1 30,  124. 

Spenser,  4,  5,  26,  37. 

Spontaneity.    Sti  National  Trails, 

"Springfield  Republican,"  the,  459. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  his 
"Poets  of  America,"  385,  415. 
416.  417- 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  "library 
of  American  Literature,"  35  «,, 
'13.  'S7.  «9i  K*.  »».  34".  460. 
461,  481,  492,  508. 

Stedman  and  Woodberry's  edition 
of  Poe,  307,  208,  2tz, 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  65, 167. 

Stell^ri,  414  H. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
4S3-484. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  147,  176, 
239,  527, 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  333. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  83,  86. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  352-356 ; 
366,371;  her  "  Old  Town  Folks," 
337 ;    her  "  Uncle  Tom's  CatMn," 


Struggle  for  existence,  16^  17, 18,  33, 

53- 
Stuart,    Gilbert,  £4,   341-343,  348, 

345- 
Style,  literary,  inj  America,  38,  41, 

S3,  gs)*"^'.  i6a.i66, 173,  175, 177, 

183,  193,  197,  199,  201,  211,  216, 

226,  250-353,   257,  267,  269-270, 

372.   374,  276,  323-324.   33S-336. 

3S4,  363.  390.  397.  404.  438,  459. 

47'.  473-478,  49^.495.  498;  5»7- 

Stt  Dialect,  Extracts. 
Snmner,  Cliarle*,  170,  258,  348, 350- 

35'.  3S3.  371.  387. 438,  483. 
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Snrrey,  Earl  of,  38. 

Survival  of  ihe  fittest,  17, 

Swift,  JODRthan,  65,  111,  136^  >73- 


Tajrlor,  Bayard,  222,  lag,  455-4SS- 
Taylor,  Father,  373. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  20,  13. 
Teaching,  Profeaaional,  by  Meo  of 

Letters,  380,  395,  397.    See  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Ticknor. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  3j,  40. 
Tennyson,  147,  209,  526,  528. 
Thackeray,     Williain     Makepeace, 

147, 176,  J06,  415,  526,  538. 
Theocracy,  in  England,  17;  In  New 

England,  43,  44m6,  48.  7".  83.  9S. 

235.    Set  Calvinism,  PuiiUniam. 
Theological  lileratuTe   in  Atnetlca, 

36.4'.43.  78,80,83-91,  no,  119, 

121,  122,  123,  136,  180,  190,  209, 

S28,  146,  247,  263,  274,  292,  325, 

437.    S»3.    S»S:    in   England.  37, 

119. 
U-TEoreau,    Henry  David,  1.^2-^7  ; 

30s.  328.  338.  339.  371,  370,  398. 

489.' 
Ticknor,   Francis   Orrery,  489-490, 

499- 
"Hcktior,  George,  264-267 ;  170.  268, 

270,  J71.  280,  296,  371,  379-381. 

393.  39S-  4c6.  4"8,  437- 
Timrod,   Henry,  486,   491,  491-495. 

497.  499- 
Town   Histories  in  New   England, 

264. 
Tories.  iM  Loyalists- 
Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  62, 139. 
Transcendentalism  In  New  England, 

ago-S'o;  ^45.  3".  3M.  330.  333. 

338-340,  346.  347.  359.  37'.  372, 

379.3841  386,  416,  4'8,  4*9.  43^ 

441,   485,  J2S.   See  Revolutionary 

Spirit. 
Translations   of    American    books, 

183,  207- 
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Translations  in  Elizabethan  litera- 
tare, ;,  ao,  2a,  27,  484 ;  in  Ameri- 
ca, 198.  39t,  456,  458. 

Trent,  W.  P.,  480,  487-488,  491. 

"  Tribune,"  the  New  York,  229, 
*30.  3«^  3o8;joft  449,  4S4-455, 
456.  .-- 

TToUpp<Antiiony,  176. 

Tf^ope,  Mra.,  502,  S/tfTT. 

Trumbull,  John,  123-116;  120,  129. 

Tudor,  Williani,  262. 

Twain,  Mark,  101,  173,271.508,513; 
his  "  Hnckleberry  Fmn,"  342,  477, 
503- 

Tyler,  Mosei  Coil,  350.,  40;  hb 
"  Literary  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can RevoliUion,"  104,  107,  112, 
'34.485- 


TTNION,  the  ideal  of,  105,  151, 
345. 

Unitananism  in  New  England,  277- 
289;  90,  112,  224,  245,  267,  273, 
290,  291,  292,  295,  299,  303,  304, 
308,  309.  3".  3>4.  3*6,  338.  341. 
34*.  346.  347.  353.  359,  371.  37*. 
379.  384.  393.  407-409.  418-419. 
422,  44>-44*.  443.  5*3.  See  Re- 
volutionary Spirit. 

United  States,  6,  7,  29. 127, 149-153, 
169.     See  Constitution,  Law, 

Universities,  the  Office  of,  383. 

University  of  Penruiylvania,  79,  93. 


VERSATILITY,  let  National 
*     Traits. 

Victoria,  Queen,  139.  141,  142,  144, 
154.  169,  511,  525,  516. 

Vi^inia,  26,  27,  35.  37,  ro8,  lio. 
15*.  190.  *04,  206,  834,  481,  484, 
485.487.  5*3:  University  of,  204. 

Voltoire,99,ns.4»3- 


■Yy-ALTON,  Iwak,  20, 13,  31.  37. 

War  of  1812, 150,  160,  244. 
"  Ward,  Artemm,"  511-51*.  515- 
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